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PREFACE 


In giving the na^ie The Groundwork of British Ilisiory to this ■ . 
bookj the writers seek to make clear the plan on which it is con- 
structed 

If in reading it a boy comes to cany with him some idea of th^ 
origin and sequence and relation, of events, and gains some notion 
of history as a whole^ he is beginning to build on what may be 
called a groundwork. !Much will remain to be learnt and many 
details to be added, but these will fall naturally intojlieir places, * 
if the mind is already prepared witn a groundwork or general plan 
on which to fit them. 

If, on the other hand, there is no such groundw'ork in his mind, 
additional knowledge may merely produce additional confusion, 

„ Every deacher in history is only too familiar, with the painful 
method of ^Mearning" — so called — ^by which a boy will get up 
some pages of a book so thoroughly as to be able to answer ever^ 
^question on the pages set* and yet have no grip of his history 
whole. Take him ^Tmiside the lesson’^ an5 he is alienee bewildered 
and lost — with perha|>H a suppressed sense of injustice; feeling that 
to ask questions ‘^outside the lesson” i.s not playing the game. 

Such a perplexed learner often deserves more sympathy than he * 
gets. He dutifully burdens his meniHry with all the namc% and * 
dates and facts which he finds on the pages prescribed, not know’’- 
ing which are the most important, not having been taugRt to 
connect events with their past causes or their future developments.^ 
No\v and again his memory, being unsupported by any general,- 
^ sense of where he is, plays him false, and he produpf t%o«e 
grotesque onslaughts upon chronology and probabil^y with w^l^^ 
we are all acquainted. * n * ' 

It is to meet such difficulties that our book is directed. Our * 
aim is to provide the reader with a grounc^oik at once solid apd • 
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broad-based, upon which increasing knowledge may gradually be 
built; to trace out the main threads of British history, omitting 
small and unfruitful details; to treat events in logical sequence by 
pursuing one subject at a time; and to concentrate the mind upon 
what was the chief policy or course of action in each age. 

In order to do this the book strives to encourage the faculties 
of understanding and reason rather than mere memory ; and to 
make boys think why things happened and what the consequences 
were. For example, the history of the thirteenth century is 
grouped round the Making of Parliament; the Hundred Years 
.War is foMowed from its beginnings in Edward IIFs reign to its 
end in Henry VPs without interrupting the story to narrate events 
which, though contemporary, had no logical connection with it; 
the baronial troubles culminating in the Wars of thp Roses are 
treated as a whole, beginning with the overthrow of the legitimate 
line of Richgrd II by the house of Lancaster, and passing through 
the^troubles of Henry IV at home to the final outburst in Henry 
VPs reign. The history of Scotland is more fully dealt with than 
is usual in school histories: the way in which^ Scotland was united, 
the fortunes of the house of Bruce, the misfortunes of the house 
of Stuart, the cause of the Scottish Reformation, are treated in a 
continuous series of chapters. 

• Similarly, in the seventeenth centur}', the chief place is given 
tQ the struggle between King and Parliament, whilst in the^ 
eighteenth century the series of great wars, the story of domestic 
politics, the “ Industrial Revolution and its effects, are made the 
subject of separate chapters. And, in the later portions of the history, 
particular attention has been paid to the growth and development 
of th€ British Empire, ant to the various social and economic 
changes that occurred in Great Britain during the nineteenth century. 

TRe method is the same as that followed in Mr. Warner^s 
Sm-vey of British History^ but the book is intended for those 
who have got beyond the elementary outlines, and who require a 
genar^si^ew of the broadening stream of our national history. 

the end^be it said that, while the two writers*have worked as 
far as* possible together, the grouping and writing of the first part 
* to the year 1603 is Mr. WarnePs; from 1603 to the end is Mr. 

^ Marten’s. m ^ * 
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FROM THE COMING OF THE ROMANS 
TO THE UNION OF THE CROWNS . 

BY 

GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 




PART 1 


I. The Romans in Britain 

55 B.C.-A.D. 410 , ^ , 

The invasions of Julius Csesar are generally taken as a suit- 
able poiYit from which to begin the history of our land, because 
Caesar^s own writinge give us the earliest records that are of much 
value in an historical sense. It is true that there were earlier 
visitors. Posidonius of Rhodes came to Britain some sixty years 
before Caesar," and long before him a Marseilles merchant, nan»ed 
Pytheas, bringing a fleet northwards in search of tin and amber, 

* somewhere about 330 b.c., had landed Kent and spent %dhoe 
months there. But both he and Posidonius were mere travellers, 

» and, though they gathered a little abouf the customs of the in- 
habitants, they say "nothing of their history. 

One of the great differences, honyever, that mark oiBf §ie firsU 
six hundred years of our history from what comes after, lies ini 
this very fact that we have very few written records; and even^ 
the records which tell of the Roman occupation do not say much' 
about the sort of people who dwelt in our island in these early 
days. Fortunately there is another source of information., Thc^e 
who study ra<jps and languages can say something about the 
people; and from what theSe primitive people leTt^ behind theniT. 
— their ornaments, weapons, and household implements — anti- . 
quarians can judge of their ways of livigg and fighting. 

The people with whom Caesar came in^contact were Cete. 

CC271i I , , 2 '' 
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They were of kindred race to the Gauls with whom he had 
Celts, Gaels, battled on the other side of the Channel—indeed, 
and Britons’ hinder them giving help to their Con- 

tinental brethren that Csesar made his expeditions. In Britain, 
however, there were two branches of Celts — the Gaels, from 
whom are descended the Irish and the Highlanders; and the 
Britons, who then dwelt all over England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, and whose descendants now inhabit^ Wales. 

iCsesar’s first expedition (55 b.c.) did little more than show-, 
him that th^ task he^had undertaken was more difficult than he ^ 
Caesar in ^tnagined He was in the country for a very short 
Britain, time. In the next year he came with a larger fgrce, 

‘ ' landed in Kent, and moved northwards. Cassivek 
launus, chief of the Catuvellauni, strove to unite the British tribes 

• in a r^istan<ip, but they were not trustworthy. One tribe, the 
Tringbantes, thought it prudent to join the side of the invaders. 
C^ar^s legions stormed the British camp near St. Albans, and 
Cassivellaunus offered to submit. Caesar, whose only object was 
to impress on the Britons the idea that the arm of Rome was 
strong and could reach far, accepted the submission, and with- 
drew his troops. 

« For close on a hundred years Britain was left to itself. In 
A.D. 43 th^^mperor Claudius sent another expedition. By this 
Conquest poHc^ of the"^ Empire had changed. Csesar’s ** 

of Britain, expedition had been punitive ; that is to say, its object 
had been to deter the firitons from disturbing the borders of the 
•’Empire, We are accustomed to see similar expeditions on the 
Indian* frontier. But just jis has often happened in India, a 
punitive expedition is the forerunner of conquest. The design 
^of Cla^idius was to add to his own glory by adding Britain to 
"the Empire. 

This task was carried on by one Roman officer after another. 
'^Attlus Blautius drove Caractacus, son of Cymbeline, into exile, 
reducing the south-east, and the Emperor CJ^udius himself 
-^made ^ state Visit to the island in* order to receive in person 

• the submission of the British chiefs. Ostorius Scapula carried 
the^ Roman arms west^^rards, defeated and captured* the exiled 
Qpactacus, who had made himself leader of the Silures in South 



Wales, The Britons still straggled on in North Wales until 
^ Suetonius Paulin us drove them backwards into Mona 
(Anglesea)j and in a great battle completely overthrew 
them. As the Druids had done their best to inflame the Britons 
against the invaders, they were all slaughtered, and their altars 
and sacred groves destroyed. . The full fruits of this victory could 
not, however, be gathered, as during the absence of the legions 
a formidable revolt had broken out in the east 
Boadicea, the deposed queen of the Iceni, had been 
flogged; this roused the indignation of her former subjects, who 
having had their lands taken from them, anS being made to pay 
heavy taxes, were only too glad of the chance of rising against 
their oppressors. Rebellion spread fast; Colchester, London, 
and St Albans were sacked and burned; all the Roman officials 
were massacred; the ninth legion was cut to pieces. Suetonius 
Paulinus hurried back, only just in time. Once again the ]£oman 
discipline proved too strong for the Briton% to contend against; 
the rebels were defeated, and Boadicea, seeing that all was lost, 
poisoned herself. She had, however, brought the Roman power 
in Britain to the very verge of ruin. ^ 

With the coming of Julius Agricola as governor in 78, we 
pass from the stage of conquest to the stage of settlement Ngt 
that Agricola had not some stem fighting to do. ^ 

• had again to penetrate to Anglesea, hi?' light-armed Settierj 4 »it. 
men swimming the straits to reach the enemy. Hav- JuHus Agri- 
^ ing struck down Wales, he marched north and over- 

threw the Caledonians at the battle of the *‘Graupian HilL', near 
the River Tay. But he was raore^than a mere soldier.* The 
Roman historian Tacitus, his son-in-law, speaks of him as '‘know- 
^ ing that “Conquest can never be secure while it loads the van- 
quished with injury and oppression To those who resisted he' 
was ruthless, but he strove by kind treatment to win the love 
of those who yielded. He made the taxes less oppressive; he 
arranged that the forced service with ^the army should be as little 
burdensome as q^ossible, and- in a short time was cewarded with 
a willing stream of levies; he encouraged the Britohs to set up 
courts of justice, and to build better houses; he did ail he could 
to spread the use of the Roman tongue; Ihe checked plundering 


Suetonius 

Paulinus. 
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raids by building a wall from the Clyde to the Forth, and by 
leaving strong garrisons on the Welsh border; in short, he did 
all that was possible to bring to the Britons that peace which was 
usual in a well-ordered Roman province. 

The process of “ Romanizing ” Britain, which Agricola began, 
was carried on by his successors. The condition of the people 
improved. Peace brought prosperity. The Roman roads which 
were stretched over the face of the country served to convey 
more than Roman legions. ^ The chief ones deserve notice. The 
Watling Street ran from Dover to London, and thence to Wroxeter ; 
the Ermine Street ran from London to Lincoln, and thence to 
York, with branches going to Carlisle and Newcastle; the Eosse- 
way went from Lincoln through Leicester, Cirencester, and Bath to 
Ilchester, Axminster, and Exeter; another road went ffom London 
, to Silchester, whence branches went on through Winchester and 
Corn Safisbury. A busy trade sprang up. To get plenty of 
Growing, corn, and get it cheap, was always an important object 
in Roman policy; it was needed for the troops in the island, for 
the Roman camps on the German frontier, ^nd for the free gifts 
of corn made to the lazy populace at Rome. Britain was well 
suited to growing corn. Its fertility was a source of wonder to 
writers of the time; one speaks of it as “a land wealthy from its 
heavy crops, its rich pastures, and its veins of metals''; another 
assures us that on one «)ccasion 800 vessels were sent thither to * 
convey the corif All agreed that it deserved the title of the 
‘^Granary of the Norbii”. 

Along with this active corn trade came progress in the mining 
• of tin,* lead, and copper, ijj^ the making of weapons and iron 
implements, and in industrial arts such as weaving, dyeing, and 
pottery. Towns sprang up with well-built houses. Numbers of 
^Romans and foreigners settled in Britain. The history of the 
island flowed on in a fairly peaceful course.;] Now and again there 
came a raid from the north or west; now and again an emperor 
Visits of late appeared to visit his distant province. Hadrian 
_ ^Emperora. jjj ^ jjg and* built the w^l from Solway 

‘r to Tyne that bears his name. Near a hundred years later 
(a.d. 208) Severus strove to complete the conquest o5 Caledonia, 

bjifc died at York. •Again a hundred years pass, and we find the 
•• 
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most interesting connection between Britain and the Roman 
Empire in the fact that it was from Britain that Constantine, 
himself the son of a British mother, started on that memorable 
expedition which was to end in his becoming the first Christian 
emperor. Again another hundred years, and Rome, struggling 
with invaders nearer home, had to withdraw her legions from 
her distant colony. In 410 the Emperor Honorins told the 
Britons that they were no longer bound to his allegiance. 

Henceforth the Britons were to stand or fall alone. Yet 
the power to stand alone was no longer in them. They had 
been civilized into an orderly community * but they** jE^ects of 
had not been welded into a nation. They had civuSation 
copied Roman habits, worn Roman dress, spoken weakness of 
the tongi^ of their conquerors, dwelt in Roman Britons, 
villas, bathed in Roman baths, tasted Roman luxury; but they, 
had absorbed none of the qualities that had niadl Rome great. 
They had grown to love their goods in peace, but they’' ha?i not 
learned, that it is only the strong man armed that keepeth them 
so. They had leaned on the might of Rome, till they had lost ail 
the rough vigour and love of independence that had marked 
Boadicea and Caractacus ; and when deserted by the power that 
had first tamed and then protected them, they were bound to 
fall a prey to the fierc(^ invaders who were pressing westwards. 
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The story of the Romaq occupation is interesting bisforically, 

but it is not important It is a thing by itself: it bore no fruit in 
the future. In France and Spain, for example, the effects of tht% 
Roman occupation lasted on and have made deep marks on their 
history. The very language of these countries is descended from 
the tongue of their conquerors. But in Britain what the Romans 
did perished 5 fter they leffe Our language and%our institutions 
are Saxon, It is therefore with the coming of the Saxons that the"* 
continuous; history of our country begins. Since that time there ’ 
have been many changes but no violent: baeak. • 
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The Britons did not remain long unmolested. Raids of Piets 
from the north and Scots from Ireland grew more and more 
Saxon frequent, and a new terror was added by the appear- 
pirates. of Jute and Saxon sea rovers from the shores of 

Germany and Frisia. An appeal for help was made to Aetius, the 
Roman commander in Gaul: it bears the pathetic title of ‘‘The 
Groans of the Britons’’; they prayed Aetius to deliver them, 
“ for ”, said they, “ the barbarians drive us to the sea and the sea 
drives us back to the barbarians No help, of Course, came from 
Aetius, who had his hands full with the Huns, and the British 
ruler, Vorti^ern, in d^pair hired a band of Jutes to war against 
the Piets. 

This was a copy of Roman policy, but it was an unsuccessful 
copy. Rome, until later days, could keep her mercenaries in 
.Landing in Order; Vortigem could not. The Jutes turned against 
Thanet, Under their leaders, who, as legend says, bore 

the ntmes of Hengist and Horsa, seized on the island of Thanet, 
from which the Britons could not expel them. The Saxpn con- 
quest had begun. More than a hundred and fifty years were to 
pass before it was complete. 

Starting from Thanet the Jutish conquest spread along the 
coast of Kent. Fresh hordes came over to aid their comrades; 
Vortigem and the Britons were driven back; the fortified 
towns along the,, shore were starved into surrender. 
Twenty years savwKent completely conquered. 

A few years later a bgnd of Saxons overran Sussex, giving the 
Jand their name; while another force, starting from Southampton, 
Sussex, fought their way inland and occupied what is now 
Hampshire, but^as called after them Wessex. A 
East Anglia, fourth band appeared off the mouth of the Thames 
fmd seized Essex. Another tribe — the Angles — descended on 
what has been called from them East Anglia,^ and spread farther 
north over the coast of Lincolnshire to the Humber mouth. 

■^The process of conquest was slow; it was not done by large 
forces working in combination. Thev^ country was^reft from the 


1 It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that as Sussex is the land of the South 
. Saxons, so Essex, Wessex, and l^iddlesex are the lands of the East, West, and JMiddle 
Saxon:^, while Norfolk and Suffolk are the north and south folk of the Angles. 
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Britons piecemeal. Each set of invaders came, coveted land, and 
had to press farther into the country, or along the coast, 
to get it. The fortune of war wavered- At Mount Nature of 
Badon, in 520, the West Saxons met with a crushing 
defeat which checked their advance for years, but on the whole 
the Britons lost ground steadily. The fighting was fierce; neither 
side spared the other; step by step, as the Saxons advanced, 
the Britons who were left alive withdrew. Few stayed to be 
slaves to the victors. Indeed between Britons and Saxons there 
could be no peace; year after year saw the Britons squeezed, 
first into the centre of the country, and thefi by degrees steadily 
westwards: the Britons were falling back towards the moun- 
tainous country where they had fought their last fight against the 
Romans. . 

Two battles are usually taken as marking the end of the 
Saxon conquest. These are the battle of Deorhanf i« 5^7 and 
the battle of Chester in 613. Of course it is not true to say '•that 
with thei?i fighting between Briton and Saxon comes to an end- 
Nor were the ‘‘ Welsh ”, as the Saxons termed the Britons, sub- 
dued. Nearly an otfier seven centuries had to pass before this 
was accomplished, but after these two battles there was no 
longer any question of which power was dominant in England. 
There was no hope of the Britons recovering their lost gromd- 
• Consequently these two battles deserve -^special notice. 

I The victory of Deorham was won by the West Saxons under 
their King Ceawlin. The site of the battle is not far from 
Gloucester, and as a fruit of it, that city with Bath and « 

Cirencester fell into Saxon hands. Yet the importance Deorham, I 
of the battle lies not in the extent oT the conquest nor 
in the richness of the plunder, but in its locality. It gave the 
Saxons command of the Severn mouth, and so cut the Welsh v 
of Wales off from the Welsh of the South-west of Britain.^,'" 
Precisely the same work was done in the north by the battle 
of Chester: this was won by an Anglian king, Ethel- 
frith of North^imbria, who^ after hurling back an Chester^ 
invasion of Piets at Dawstone near Jedburgh, fought 
his way westwards. The Welsh mustered-all their forces against * 
him. Two thousand monks came from thS monastery of Bangor* ' 
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iscoed to pray for victory while the “Comrades”^ fought 
Ethelfrith was victorious, and remorselessly slew the monks, 
just as Suetonius Paulinus had massacred the Druids. “ Whether 
they bear arms or no,” said he, ‘‘they fight against us Trvhen 
they pray to their God,” , As by Deorham the Saxons w^on the 
Severn line, so Chester gave them the Dee. The Welsh w^ere 
again divided. The men of Wales were split off from their 
kinsmen in Lancashire and Cumberland. 

Little surprise need be felt that the Britons preferred to flee 
for refuge to the hills of the west rather than, by submitting, to live 
on in their old homSs. In their eyes the Saxon was a barbarian, 
speaking an outlandish tongue and worshipping heathen gods. 
Subjection to Vet, barbarians though they were, the Saxon's are 
the Saxons. interest to us, for their language, has become 

ours, and amongst them were germs of some political institutions 
and iSeasith^t are our own peculiar pride to-day. 

•Tacitus, who tells us of their ways when they were still living 
in their homes in Germany, more than three hundred years before 
the first of them set foot in England, makes much of their free- 
dom. Doubtless he did so because he wished to sharpen a 
contrast between what he regarded as “degenerate Rome” and 
the “noble savage” But he did not invent the account he 
gives. Hence he is a good enough authority for things existing 
them, though it^is true that by the time the Saxons were, 
established in Bngland, many of these institutions had decayed, 
and as kings throve liberties disappeared. 

In origin, then, the Saxons had thought a good deal of freedom. 
They kept some slaves, but did not depend on them to do the 
bulk •of their work, as tlfe Athenians and later Romans did. 
They drove out the Britons from their lands, and, in the main, 
tilled* them for themselves, though doubtless as the invasion went 
further west more Britons survived, and the race-blood was more 
raixed.^ 

1 The name which the Welsh had taken for themselves was Kymry^ or Comrades. 

The name also survive| in Cumberland, ^ 

2 Tife Saxons ^settled di^n in families ; thS is shown by their place-names. The 
syllable in % place-name denotes kindred. Thus Wokingham, Nottingham, Billings- 
hurst, Wellington, all indicate that the original settlers in these each traced descent back 
to a common ancestor. Further, the common terminations ham and ion stand for “ home*’ 
^and “town”, the cnclo»»ure which served perhaps as a fortification, and in any case 
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They had also deep-rooted their nature the love of governing ' 
themselves by an assembly. In these assemblies— ‘Tolk-moots ” 
meetings of the peopIe^ — all grave matters were dis- 
cussed, leaders were elected, questions of peace and 
war were decided. Yet we are tcJld ‘‘no man dictated; he 
might persuade but he could not command If the tribes- 
men agreed, they shook their spears, or clashed them on their 
shields; if not, they were not slow to express disapproval by 
loud shouts. It was, in rude shape, a government for the 
people by the people. And this is not unlike the aim of our 
present constitution. 

^oik-moots decayed as kingdoms grew. By degrees, as Eng- 
land became united, and the petty Saxon Kingdoms 
were changed into Shires, the folk-moots became “shire- 
moots ”, courts in which suits were heard and justice waj done 
before the Ealdorman (the Shire officer), the Sheri ^ 
the King's officer), the Bishop (the Church officer), and the repre- 
sentative* men of the Shire, And below the shires were smaller 
divisions, the Hun4red and the Township (the latter of which 
still survives as the parish), each with its hundred moot or 
township moot. Here again we must notice another mark of our 
national character, the love of managing our own law courts. ♦It 
is true that the Saxons did not use a “jury” to declare a verdict, 

• but the plan whereby justice was done^in each division b^re 
the representative men of the division is something of the same 
nature. It was a refusal to allow justice’ to belong to the king 
alone, or to any set of officials, since justice is the common.^ 
property of the people. And then, ^prther, when we look at this * 
set of assemblies, one below the other, we are reminded that the 
policy of the Government in our own day has been to ^revive 
something of the same kind, to set up County Councils, District ^ 

to mark off its inhabitants. A third Saxon ending, which takes the form of burghy 
borotigky is derived from the hurky or more elaborate entrenchment with a mound and>a 
ditch. Hosts of examples occur, .such as Bury St. Edmunds, and Edinburgh (Edwin's 
borough). These sh<JbId be contrasted, with Roman place-names, usually distinguishable 
by the termination ‘caster^ •‘cbtesier, or •tester (Latin, emtray a can;p), such as Tad* 
caster, Winchester, Gloucester; or coin (Latin, colmiay a colony), such as Lincoln. 
British place-names are rare in England, but are generally connected with the names of 
their gods. As we approach Danish times we shall alsc^iiave to note their place-names, ^ 
of which the commonest ending is **by”, e.g. Derby, "Whitby,’* Selby. * *• 
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Councils, Parish Councils, to enlarge local government, to en- 
courage people to manage their local affairs themselves. 

Folk-moots were indeed a sort of primitive governing as- 
sembly, though they were doubtless disorderly gatherings where 
every freeman thought he had a right to air his own 
The witan. opinion. But these general meetings are only 

possible for small tribes; kings will employ a council of picked 
men, more manageable and orderly. So grew up the Assembly 
of the Wise Men or the Witan, the body from which our Parlia- 
ment has by slow degrees developed. In it sat the “ealdormeii”, 
the rulers of the shires, and the “ thegns ”, or chiefs of the king's 
bodyguard, who were the nobles and great men of the time^ and 
when the Church was established in England, the archbishops 
and bishops took their, places there also. This body more re- 
semblgd the^ House of Lords than Parliament as a whole, for 
there werS no commons to represent the people. Still, it had 
most of the powers which Parliament wields now. It made laws ; 
it was consulted about affairs of state, on questions of peace and 
war, of treaties, of religion; it could elect a king; it could depose 
a king. Against a strong king it could do little. But when a 
king was feeble, or when the succession was in doubt, it could 
iry:erfere. 

And so, when in later days we find Parliament refusing to 
allw Charles I to make laws and govern at his will; or inter-*" 
faring in questions of religion, as it did in Henry VIII's days; 
or offering the crown •of England, as it did to William III; or ^ 
•. deposing a king, as it did Richard II; we may remember that 
* it was only using powers ;iy‘hich had belonged to its ancestor, 
the Saxon Witan. For most of these acts there are parallels in 
Saxon times. Edwin of Northumbria’s Witan was consulted as 

* to whether Christianity should be adopted; it was the Witan 
that placed on the throne Canute and Harold ; it was the Witan 
tlxat declared Edwy and the incapable Ethelred the Unready 
deposed from the throne. 

* Tacitus tdls us that the Gernmns had no Icings; but even 

* Kings some bands of Saxons were without kings w’-hen they 

^ settled in England, it is certain that kings very soon 

became general. "The title King (Cyning), which is probably 
*0 
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connected with **kin ”, shows us that the mao stood as the head 
of bis race or kindred. His chief duty was at first to lead the 
people in war, and accordingly no child could make an efficient 
king. Hence the office was not strictly hereditary. Wh a 
king died, if his eldest son was of sufficient age and a suitable 
man he would be made king to succeed his father; but if not, 
some capable man who was “kin” to the late ruler would be 
chosen. A brother was often made king instead of a son. For 
example, Alfred hiihself was not the direct heir. His elder 
brother Etheired left sons, but i\lfred was put on the throne 
in preference, 

Kings, once made, rapidly acquired great power. One cause 
lay in the union of the smaller kingdoms, till at last all Eng- 
land came under the sway of one house, the Kings 
of Wessex. Another source of strength, however, ^ 

came from the “Gesiths”. When there was need'tJ^e wlhole 
mass of the people turned out to fight; a general levy of tSis 
kind was called the “Fyrd”. But besides the “fyrd” there 
was a special set of men, the “gesiths”, who bound themselves 
by an oath to fight for the chief. They were his war band, his 
bodyguard; he was their lord, their bread -giver; they dwelt in 
his hall, shared his booty, and lived on food of his giving. To 
the “fyrd” war was an oifcasional necessity, to the “gesith” it 
was the business of life. As the chiefs became kings, 
“gesiths” also grew more powerful. They wef^ called by a 
^new name — “thegns”; they formed a sort of nobility, not of 
birth, but of service; and speedily became more important than 
the afke/mgs (descendants of the ro^j^al blood) and earls (men 
of noble birth). They held places in the Witan; they were the 
king’s councillors; they held grants of king’s land; and just as 
the king, by growing in power, had raised their position, so they 
in their turn helped to exalt the position of the king. 

Summing up these matters in more technical terms: the 
Saxons were a people with strong ideas of liberty and a dislike 
of absolute govei^iment; theyjaad kings, but the pwirer of these 
was limited partly by custom, partly by an Assembly ^hich' took 
a great share, in the government; succession to the throne was 
not strictly hereditary; justice was “popular”^ and the sphere. 
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of local government was large. How much modern England 
has developed along Saxon lines may be judged by reading in 
the preceding sentence the words “the English are” instead of 
“the Saxons were”. The description applies to our time as to 
theirs. . 

It is convenient to give this account of the chief Saxon 
institutions here at the outset, since an understanding of them 
will be valuable in what comes later. But it should not be 
thought that all of them as described here* were in use among 
the Saxons on their arrival. The kings amassed their powers 
gradually; shires could not exist till the smaller kingdoms were 
joined into larger ones; the Witan developed as the king needed 
its counsels, when his kingdom became large and the distance 
too great for all the warriors to assemble. Political institutions 
are |enerally of slow growth and slow decay, and we must picture 
some gr%wtng and others decaying during the course of events 
wRich we have next to follow. 


^ III. The Coming of Christianity 

mm Although little is •known of the way in which the Britorfs 
had been conferted to Christianity under the Roman rule, yet 

Christianity doubt that many of them had become^ 

under the Christians. We hear of Alban, the first man to die 

Romans. - , ^ , . t,, •. 

for the Chnsjfan faith in England, who gave his 
name to St. Albans, and of three British bishops who visited 
a Council at Arles in 314. Indeed, when the Roman Emperor 
Constantine accepted Christianity, it was natural that it should 
be adopted in Britain. Not the least terrible thing about the 
^Saxons in British eyes was that they were heathens. Britain, as 
*a Christian Roman province, bad felt itself a part of Europe; 
whep it was» overwhelmed by hoides of savage pagans it sank 
back into duter darkness. Its history, its religion, its life seemed 
all alike to have been swallowed up in the wave of invasion 
^Nothing shows more* dearly the horror and loathing wnich the 
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Britons felt for the Saxons than the fact that for so many years 
they made no attempt to convert them. It was not that there 
were no British missionaries; to their abiding honour, there was 
no lack of them. David preached in South Wales; St. Patrick 
converted Ireland; St. Ninian spread the Gospel in Galloway; 
St. Columba built the great monastery in Iona, whence for 
centuries flowed a stream of missionary enterprise. Yet none of 
them attacked the heathen Saxon. St Columban and St Gall 
even passed them 'by on the other side in order to labour on 
the Continent 

What they left undone, Rome did. EVeryone knows how 
the first impulse was supplied; how^ the little fair-haired boys 
from’ Deira attracted the notice of the abbot Gregory in the 
slave market at Rome ; how he declared they were “ not Angles, 
but Angels”, fit to be rescued from “the wrath to come; 
and vowed, when he heard the name of their kin^, that 

“Alleluia shall be sung in the realm of ^lla”. Years passed 
by, and Qxegory, now made Pope, was able to keep his promise. 
It happened that King Ethelbert of Kent had married Bertha, 
a Christian princess ’from France. Gregory sei2ed the chance 
thus offered to him. He sent Augustine, with forty 
followers, to preach the Gospel in heathen England. miiSion, 
They landed in the year 597 at Ebbsfleet, the very 
♦landing place to which, a hundred and# fifty years before, Jiie 
first band of Jutes had come. A fresh Roms2h conquest was 
to begin; this time, however, it was not tQ be made by Roman 
legions for a Roman Emperor, but by Roman missionaries for 
the Roman Church. 

Augustine and his followers were monks; they belonged to 
the order founded in the fifth century by St. Benedict of Nursia. 
Benedict, while wishing that his monks should set an example 
of holy lives, did not mean them to be idle. Lahorare est 07-are^ 
“ to work is to pray ”, was his maxim for his followers' guidance. 
Consequently, though Augustine was come to teach the Saxori 
warriors that th%re was mor^ serious business in life than ^fight- 
ing and feasting and drinking, they did not incur the contempt 
which they yrould have done had the Saxons found them what 
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they would have considered idlers, persons who gave up their 
whole lives to meditation and prayer. And so, though Etheibert 
received them with caution— Your words”, he said, “are fair, 
but they are new, and I cannot yet forsake what I have so long 
followed ” — yet he gave them leave to preach and gain as many 
Conversion they could to their religion. The earnest and 
of Kent, simple teaching of the monks soon won converts, 
and amongst them Etheibert himself. The king bestowed on 
Augustine a ruined church at Canterbury. Augustine named it 
“Christ Church”;^ it thus became, as it has remained, the first 
church in England—first both in time and in importance. On 
that site stands now the Cathedral of Canterbury; its Archbishop 
is the head of the Church of England. 

Just as a marriage brought Kent to Christianity5 so another 
marriage carried the faith northward. Etheibert’s daughter, 
EthelBurg*, tnarried Edwin, the powerful King of Northumbria, 
As ^he princess was a Christian, it was agreed that she should 
be free to keep her faith. And with her went a new missionary, 
Pauiinus. 

We are told of Edwin that he “commanded all the nations 
of the English as well as of the Britons save only Kent”. He 
Ciyivcrsion of worth winning as a convert, and Pauiinus set to 
Northumbria, wife^ besought him; even the 

faiwJistant Pope wrote him letters and sent presents. Edwin was«* 
moved by theif pleading and by what he thought to be the 
special favours of Heaven which came to him at this time: he 
escaped from a treacherous attempt to murder him, he won a 
• great victory over the West ^axons, his wife bore him a daughter. 
He consulted his Witan as to whether they should accept the new 
faith. One of his councillors spoke to the king a parable, in 
whichT he likened the life of man to the swift flight of a sparrow, 
“flying in at one door and straightway out at another; whilst he 
is within he is safe from the wintry storm; but after a short space, 
fie immediately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter 
^ firom j^hich h^had come. So this life of man ajJjpears for a short 
• space; but flf what went before, or of what is to follow, we are 
ignorant. If therefore this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly -to deserve to be followed.” Pauiinus 
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was called in to address the Council, and at once persuaded 
them to become Christians. Coifi, the heathen high priest, was 
the first to destroy the old idols* Edwin’s subjects followed 
their Mng’s exai^^ and were baptized in thousands. 

■'doubt 'WB.s sincere enough, but headlong zeal like 
that of Coifi and sudden wholesale conversions such as those of 
the Northumbrians did not amount to much. Those who abandon 
one faith for another so readily are not likely to be very firm in 
holding to any faith. If a time of persecution comes they will 
fall away again. This is exactly what happened in Northumbria. 
Edwin went to war with Penda, King of Mercia, and was slain 
at Hegithfield. Paulinus and Ethelburga fled. Penda was a 
heathen, and his heathen warriors overran Northumbria. Many 
of the hasty Northumbrian Christians hastily gave up their 
Christianity. 

This is made clear by the fact that Oswald, who "bame to 
the throne some years later, had to get teachers to preach 
Christianity afresh. This time, however, he got help 
from a Celtic source.^ While Penda had been ravaging 
Northumbria, Oswald had taken refuge amongst the Piets: from 
them he had learnt of Columba and his monks at Iona. Accord- 
ingly he applied to Iona. The first monk who was sent returned, 
saying that the heathen jK^ere too stubborn to be converted 
‘•Was it their stubbornness or your harshri'ess?” enquired one -ysf 
his brother monks named Aidan. “ Did you forget to give them 
«the milk first and then the meat?” Aidan» was at once chosen 
to take the other’s place. He speedily showed that he would not 
make the same mistake. By his efforts Northumbria was again 
converted. It is true that so long as Penda reigned, the new 
faith was always in danger. He struck down Oswald in battle 
as he had slain Edwin. Not until Penda himself fell, in 655, 
by the River Winwed, near Leeds, was Christianity in North- 
umbria secure. The old Mercian king had indeed been no 
savage persecutor of the Christians. “He only hated and 
scorned ”, says Bede, “ those whom he saw not doing the wiprks 
of the faith they had received.” Yet so long as he'was alive, 
the cause ^ of* the old gods was not lost. When he died it 
perished with him. After that even the Merciai^ were converted, 
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and soon the whole island was Christian. Sussex was the last 
to receive the faith. 

A new trouble speedily arose. Some of the Saxons had been 
converted by Roman^ missionaries, others by Celtic. Wessex ivas 
converted by Birinus from North Italy, East Anglia by a Bur- 
gundian, Northumbria and Mercia by Irishmen, Essex and 
Sussex by Cedd and Wilfred. Each, of course, followed what 
their teachers taught them. Unfortunately, the teachers them- 
selves were not agreed. The island, though one in faith, seemed 
likely to be divided in practice. 

The difficulty ^indeed was not a new one. Even Augustine 
himself had met the British bishops and tried to persuade them 
to adopt Roman practices, and they had refused. In his time 
it was not so serious a matter, since it was thh Britons who 
held to their own practice and the Saxons to the Roman 
teaching. *But when the Saxons became a house divided against 
tiiemselves there was grave danger. Accordingly in 664 a 
Synod was held at Whitby to settle the points of difference. 

The champion of the Celtic or Britislj practice was Colman, 
who had come from Iona, and had succeeded Aidan in his 
Synod of Northumbria. The chief upholder of the 

^w^itby. Roman view was Wilfred, Abbot of Ripon. Wilfred 
had been trained in Lindisfarne, Aidants own monastery, and 
«iight have been exj^cted to take Aidants views. But he hlld 
been on a pilgrimage to Rome, and had come back full of 
zeal for the Roman •Church and Roman ways. The two argued 
it out before King Oswy of Northumbria, who presided at the 
Synod. The points of difference were not great. The Britons 
did not keep Easter on the same day as the Romans; they 
adojpted a different tonsure, and had one or two other customs 
peculiar to themselves. Colman maintained that they should 
keep to the practices they had learnt from their fathers. Wilfred 
^ urged that the Britons stood alone in their habits, and that ail 
the rest of Christendom followed Rome. At length Oswy asked 
Colfnan if the Keys of Heaven had been given to Columba as 
they had ITeen given to Peter. Colman replied, “No.” “Then,” 
said the king — one may presume with a smile on* his face — “if 
^ Peter is the docfrkeeper I will never contradict him, lest when 
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I come to the gates there should be none to open them,” and 
he decided for Wilfred and the Roman practice. 

We may be tempted to regard a quarrel mainly about such 
things as dates and of methods of shaving the head as being 
nearly as trivial as the reason which Oswy gave for deciding in 
favour of the Romans, but we should be wrong. A much 
deeper question was really involved. Had England followed 
the British practice, she would have cut herself oft from Rome 
and the rest of . the •civilized world. She would have lost all 
share in the art and learning which Rome alone could teach. 
Wilfred put the matter in a nutshell: ‘‘To fight against Rome'', 
said he, “is to fight against the world.” By deciding to accept 
the Roifian view, England became once more a part of Christen- 
dom, a position she had not held since the coming of the 
Saxon invaders. 

The fruits of Oswy's decision were soon gathellfedk The 
archbishopric of Canterbury being vacant, an Englishman wat 
sent to Rome to be consecrated. He died in Rome, ^ 
however, and the Pope chose as Archbishop a Greek of Tarsus, 
monk, Theodore of Tarsus. Theodore justified the 
Pope's choice as thoroughly in 668 as we shall see another 
archbishop justify it in 1206. He set himself to unite the Church 
into one, and to organize it under bishops who w^ere each to be 
responsible for his own diocese. In the^ British Church the*^ 
monastery had been the centre on which all turned? The abbot 
was all-powerful, the bishop merely his subo:giinate, whose chief 
work lay in ordaining clergy. Hence bishops wandered up and 
down the land with no settled spherq^ of authority, and often 
quarrelling; monasteries, owning no master but their own abbot, 
divided the Church rather than united it. What Jthe results of 
the British system were may be seen in Ireland, where, in jthe 
dark days before the English conquest, the Church fell entirely 
into the hands of the chiefs, lost its power, and merely gave 
an example of disunion to a people who already thought more 
of their own tribeHhan their nation. But Theodor^ by setting 
up the Roman system with its grades of rank — the priest in the 
parish, the bishop in the diocese ruling over the priests, the 
archbishop in his province ruling over the’^ bishops, and the. 
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Pope as the head of all— united the land into one.^ When 
all met together in a national synod they no longer thought of 
themselves as men of Northumbria, Kent, or Wessex, but as 
members of a United Church. 

If we look for the results of the conversion upon our country, 
the first is here. A united Church gave the example for a united 
, people; union under one archbishop accustomed 

A National ^ ^ ^ , 

Church an^ men to think of union under one king; if they were 
exarnp^ie^of religion, they might wdi be alike in law and 

Nation. government. And we shall see that this soon came 
to pass; the old petty kingdoms died out or were absorbed, 
until one kingdom — that of Wessex— became the kingdom of 
England 

The Church offered an example of union; it also offered an 
example of peace. Among the Saxons men had been chiefly 
e^h'n^ nd valour. Theirs was the rule of 

^xampie of might; little was thought of right Their system of 
■ justice was based on the ideas of private vengeance 
or of fines paid in compensation for wrongs done. When a 
murder, a theft, or some deed of violen<3e had been committed, 
the accused person had to be produced by his kindred. If he 
^did not appear, he was declared outlawed, and the injured man 
or his relations could exact what ver^geance they pleased, if they 
«feund him. If he pteaded that he was innocent, he was required 
to support his oath by men who would swear to his being an 
honest man, and qne to be believed. These were called com- 
Ordeal could not get Sufficient compurgators, 

he had to go trough the ordeal^ an appeal to the 
judgment of Heaven. He put his arm into boiling water, or had 
to walk over ^red-hot ploughshares or carry a red-hot bar three 
paees. If the scars were not healed in three days he was judged 
guilty. In that event he was dealt with as if he had pleaded 
guilty ; that is to say, he was fined according to his crime. Part 
went to the king, as a compensation for a breach of the king’s 
pe§ce; part;, went to the injured man, or, in the case of a murder, 
to his kindred. The amount of this fine partly depended on 
the gravity of the injury done, but partly also on the rank of the 

^ ^The ^ork was not 'Completed by Theodore, He, however, began it. 
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man injured. To kill a thegn was more heinous than to kill a 
ceorl, and therefore a higher wergild had to be paid. 

Thus the Saxon conception of justice was bad. It encour^ 
aged private vengeance, which only leads to more violence and 
makes one crime produce many others; it has little idea of a 
trial, since by the ordeal it threw on Providence or chance the 
task of deciding guilt, a task which men can perform for 
themselves; by compurgation it favoured the strong and noble 
against the poor arlti simple, since a great man’s oath outweighed 
the oaths of many small men; and, finally, it had practically no 
idea of a erime ugainst the state. * 

The Church, however, held a loftier view about misdeeds 
than merely regarding them as wrongs to a person. They were 
more than wrongs, they were also sms on the part of the doer. 
Theodore and his parish clergy taught that such acts must not 
only be compensated by fines, but atoned for by rep^n^Kance and 
penance; and the penances, consisting of fasting, pilgrimdl^e, 
and assiduous prayer, acted as very real punishments. Till the 
penance was discharged the guilty man was outside the pale of 
the Church and its protection. Thus not only did the peniten- 
tial system, by adding further punishment, check misdeeds and 
discourage habits of gluttony, drunkenness, and vice, which the 
Saxons had hitherto thought excusable or even praiseworthy, but 
4t strengthened the idea that such wroi5gdoers were olfenckars 
against the whole body of the coijrmunity. When this pokit 
is reached we get a much higher standar4 of justice, in which 
certain offences are treated as crimes^ and dealt with by the state 
as offences against itself. ^ 

The Church, then, rebuked vice and punished ill-doers. But 
rebuke and punishment by themselves were nots. enough. Had 
the Church contented itself with merely commanding men to be 
good, its influence would have been slight. It was necessary 
to show the way; to teach not only by precept, but by example. 
This the monks and parish priests did admirably. Their own 
peaceful and sirflple lives brought men to see th^t doing ^their 
duty at home was better than seeking adventures abroad; that 
it was better, to forgive an enemy than to overcome him; that a 
man should strive to be loved rather than feaared. . 
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To the Church, too, 
The Abbey of Whitby 
become a 


we owe the beginnings of our learning, 
found shelter for a cowherd who had 
monk. This man was Caedmon, the 


Bede, d. 753. 


„ man was 

and Learning, first English poet. His great religious poem 
Caedmon, 664. those of his time to be sent direct 

from heaven. “Others after him strove to compose religious 
poems, but none could vie with him, for he learnt not the art 
of poetry from men, or of men, but from God.” Bede, another 
monk — the “Venerable Bede” i§ the respectful title 
that has been bestowed on him—is a type of the 
great teachers whofii the Church gave us. “My constant plea- 
sure”, he says, “lay in learning, or teaching, or writing.” At his 
school of Jarrow six hundred monks learned from him. He was 
our first historian; and, indeed, it is he who tells us almost ail 
we know of this time. And yet more than this, he translated 
into ^ingUslf St, John's Gospel, devoting the last days of his life 
to the task. He was urged to rest from the work that was killing 
him, but he refused, saying: “ I don't want my boys r to read a 
lie, or to work to no purpose when I am gone.” When the last 
chapter of the Gospel was finished the great scholar died. 

Another, and a very different type, from among the men the 
Church gave us was Dunstan. He, too, was a monk; but while 
sLtesmen • a scholar, Dunstan was not only a scholar 

p»*<astan, but a Statesman also. He was the adviser of two^ 

archbishop of , ^ , 

Canterbury, kings, and practically regent for a third; he went 

with the^king on campaigns against the Danes; he 
kept the royal treasure. As in addition he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury, we can unde^tand that he was much the most 
powerful man in the kingdom. He was the first man to be 
great both as a ccleric and as a statesman. But there were many 
who followed in his steps. In fact, until the reign of Henry VIII, 
the greatest ministers of our kings were almost always clerics. 
There were many things that commended them. No cleric 
could be suspected of aiming at the throne; nor could he found 
a family, and^therefore he was presumably less^greedy for lands 
and honours than a baron, who could leave such things to his 
son. Again, clerics were far more able and enlig]itened than 
^tl^e ignorant warriors'^and nobles who formed the king's court, 
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and they did a great work for England. As we shall see later, 
one of these Church-statesmen, Stephen Langton, had much to 
do with obtaining for us our Magna Carta. 

The Church, then, gave us the beginnings of our national 
unity; it did much to give us peace at home, and a better 
sense of what was lawful and right; it gave us scholars, and it 
gave us statesmen. 


IV. The Early Kingdoms*; Kent, 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex 

The period of Saxon history which ends with the coming to 
the throne of the West Saxon King Egbert (802), wlio^unilSfed 
all Saxon England under his sway, is sometimes heptarchy* 
called the period of the Heptarchy^ the Rule of 
the Seven Kingdoms. Seven kingdoms may, indeed, be counted 
—Northumbria, Wessex, Mercia, Kent, Sussex, Essex, and East 
Anglia— though even here the description is not satisfactory, for 
Northumbria itself was made up of two kingdoms, Bernicia and 
Deira. But the term Heptarchy implies seven kingdoms inde- * 
pendent of each other, whereas, in fact, these kingdoms were,, 
very rarely quite independent. As we shall see, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, had a sort of overlordship over the rest. A 
king who had this overlordship was often called a Bretwalda, 
Yet, again, this title must not be pressed too far. The name 
Bretwalda seems first to have been taken by Edwin of North- 
umbria to commemorate his victories over the ^Welsh. He 
wished to imitate the Roman rulers, and called himself hy^ a 
name which translated the old title ‘^Duke of the Britons”,^ 
Other kings took the name without as much reason as Edwin 
had, and later writers have applied it as a convenient name for 
the powerful monaichs whose overlordship was admitted by the 
other kingdoms. Yet when we read that Edwin of Noij:humbria 
was Bretwalda, we must not imagine that the other kingdoms 
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were really subject to him, any more than when we speak of the 
Heptarchy we must think of them as being quite independent. 

Just as the kingdom of Kent under Ethelbert was the first 
to accept Christianity, so it was the first to exercise an overlord- 
ship over the rest. Ethelberfs authority reached as far 
north as the Humber. He did not conquer the other 
kingdoms, at least there is no record of his warring against them, 
but they regarded him as their chief and fought under his 
banner. He was admitted to be the m6st important king in 
England. 

The overlordfhip of Kent was, however, shortlived. It rose 
with Ethelbert, and fell at his death in 6i6. From that time the 
Kings of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex in successibn were 
regarded as overlords. It is tempting to wonder* why the king- 
doms of Anglia, Essex, and Sussex never rose to this position, 
seeing ^hft the south-eastern part of the country was richer and 
fbore fertile than the rest, and had been in Roman days more 
populous. The answer is probably this. When the Welsh were 
driven into the west, only the Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex, who still had to hold their borders against 
them, remained good fighting men. The rest, being less dis- 
turbed by wars, settled down to the arts of peace. They may 
‘ have grown richer, but they grew weaker. The battle was not 
M those days to the wealthy, but to the strong. * 

Again, af Christianity passed from Kent to Northumbria, so 
also did the overlordship of England. Ethelric had formed 
Northumbria, Northumbria by uniting Bernicia (Lothian an 3 
6i 6-*85. Northumbe^and) and Deira (Yorkshire and Dur- 

ham) in 588. Ethelfrith, his son, had, as we have seen, won 
the battle of Chester in 613, and had driven thereby a wedge of 
Sa^on power between the Welsh of Wales and Strathclyde. Great 
as Ethelfrith was, he was defeated and killed by a usurper, a son 
of the man whom Ethelric had driven from the throne of Deira 
when he added it to his own Bernician realm. Yet this usurper 
became even more powerful th^n Ethelfrithf He was Edwin 
the Bretwalda. 

Part of Edwin^s career is already familiar. We have seen 
that he married EtheljDurga of Kent, and that Paulinus converted 
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him to Christianity. This, however, falls in the second half of 
his reign. In the ten years before his conversion he E^wm, 
gathered such a power as never had been wielded by ®^ 7 - 633 . 
any man in England before him. He had driven the Piets north 
of the Forth, and, to overawe them, built the commanding fortress 
which still bears his name, Edinburgh \ He had driven the 
Strathclyde Welsh to the w^est of the Yorkshire hills, and had 
launched on the Irish Sea a fleet which won for him the Isle 
of Man and Anglei^a, the latter again bearing a commemorative 
name, ‘The Isle of the Angles”. A standard and a spear topped 
with a tuft of feathers, the old sign of Romaif power, was carried 
before him. Secure towards the north and west, he turned south- 
wards’j Mercians and East Angles bowed before him ; his marriage 
with Ethelburga won the alliance of Kent; the only kingdom that 
still resisted was Wessex. The West Saxons sent envoys to make 
terms. At the meeting, one of them, thinking to free* his country 
by a treacherous stroke, rushed at Edwin to murder hinn; ftut 
Lilia, one, of Edwin’s thegns, threw himself in the way, and, by 
receiving the sword in his own body, saved his master. In the 
war that followed the West Saxons were beaten, and had, like 
the rest, to take Edwin as overlord. 

That this great king had become a Christian no doubt helped 
the cause of Christianity m England, but his Christianity did not 
iielp Edwin. All who remained heathen^ were set against him, 
and when Edwin accepted a religion that preached peace rather 
than a sword, his foes thought he was groyning weak and unwar- 
* like. An alliance was formed against him by Penda, the heathen 
King of Mercia, who, calling in to feis aid Cadwallon, King of 
Gwynedd (the Snowdonian district of Wales), overcame Edwin’s 
army at Heathfield.^ Edwin fell in the battle. ^ 

The period that follows is a long struggle between North- 
umbria and Mercia, in which the latter gradually triumphed. 
After the battle of Heathfield, Penda wrested the supre- 
macy of East Anglia from the Northumbrians and added Mercia, 
it to the kingdetn which he^had gradually got tqgether in the 
Midlands, and so long as he was alive Northumbria* found him 
a formidable;, enemy. Oswald, who succeeded to Edwin’s throne 

^i.c. Edwin’s burh. 3 Hatfield in Yorkshire. « 
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in 635, leagued himself with Wessex against the Mercian, but 
Penda beat them at Maserfield in 642. For some years the 
Northumbrian power was prostrated by a struggle between kings 
who represented the rival houses of Bernicia and Deira. Oswy 
at length united the two, ,and finally revenged the misfortunes 
of his house by overthrowing Penda on the River Winwed, near 
Leeds. 

With Penda fell heathendom; but the cause of Mercia sur- 
vived. Just as Northumbria had been wealfened by being the 
one Christian country in the midst of heathen foes, so Mercia 
was strengthened By abandoning the old religion which had 
separated her from the rest. Three years after Penda's death, 
his son once more threw off the yoke of Northumbria, and "Os^Yy 
could not subdue him. Indeed the days of Northumbrian great- 
ness were drawing to an end. Yet the last days were almost the 
brighfest.® Egfrith, who came to the throne in 670, conquered 
th^ Strathclyde Welsh, and added Cumbria as far north as 
Carlisle to his dominions. He grasped, however, at a still wider 
power, and led an army north of the Forth. During his absence 
an uneasy dread lay on Northumbria. St.* Cuthbert, Abbot of 
Lindisfarne, was at the time at Carlisle. He shared the anxiety 
of the people. ‘‘Let us watch and pray,” said he to some 
questioner. The fears were justified ^ While St. Cuthbert was 
praying at Carlisle, Egfrith and his army were cut to pieces by* 
Nectans- in the battle of Nectansmere. With this 

mere, 685. defeat the ^Northumbrian power fell for ever. 

For more than a hundred years Mercia held the overlordship 
* which Northumbria had lo^. She had, it is true, many struggles 
Mercian Wessex, but Oil the whole kept the advantage. 

At first Ini, King of Wessex, seemed likely to unite 
* ^ and extend Wessex into a kingdom too strong for 

Mercia to overcome, but in 726, when Ini was absent on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, Ethelbald, King of Mercia, seized the chance 
to invade Wessex, and by 733 had subdued it. The Mercian 
^ overlordship lasted for twenty years,^till the West^Saxons rose and 
offa, defeated Ethelbald at Burford. Under Ethelbald's suc- 
757“96. cessor, Offa, Mercian power rose to its zenith. He 
^OYercame Kent and £ss.ex, advanced the Mercian frontier to the 
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Thames, pushed back the Welsh, and built the great rampart, 
“Offa’s dyke ”, frona the Dee to the Wye, to confine them within 
narrower limits. He persuaded Pope Hadrian to make Lichfield 
the see of an archbishop, so that Mercian Christians should not 
be under the rule of Canterbury, He corresponded on terms of 
equality with the most powerful monarch of the time, the Em- 
peror Charlemagne. Yet bis power was no more secure than that 
of Edwin, or Oswy, or Egfrith. When he died, Mercian supre- 
macy crumbled awaf. 

The story of the rise and fall, first of Northumbria and then 
of Mercia, is apt to seem tiresome. After battles and conquests 
there is nothing permanent to show for it all. One fabric, la- 
boriously raised, tumbles to the ground, and nothing is left but 
confused ruins. Then another is begun only to collapse like 
its predecessor. We shall now have to follow the building up 
of a third power, that of Wessex. This time, howe\^r, it is 
more interesting because it proved permanent. 

We have seen from time to time a little of the early history 
of Wessex. The West Saxons were certainly the most powerful 
kingdom in the south.* Twice they had seemed to be vvessex. 
on the verge of great things, first when Ceawlin won 
the victory of Deorham, and again when Ini conquered 802-839.’ 
Somerset, Sussex, and Kent thus becoming master of all England 
s»uth of the Thames. But Ceawlin was cifecked by quarrels at 
home, and the West Saxon power had been overshadowed by 
the growth of Northumbria, while Ini was , compelled to yield 
to Etheibald of Mercia. Offals death, however, gave a fresh 
opportunity; and with the hour came^the man. 

Egbert had already made one attempt on the West Saxon 
throne, but the influence of Olfa had been too strong for him. 

He had taken refuge with Charlemagne, and had no doubt learnt 
at that monarch’s splendid court the value of a united realm, and 
something of the art of ruling one. In 802 the West Saxons 
offered him the crown. The growth of his power was rapid. 

He subdued the Welsh of Cornwall, defeated the Mercians^ at 
Eilandun in 825, tore from them the kingdoms of Keilt, Sussex, 
and Essex, which they had held subject, and two years later, 
invading Mercia itself, made the Mercians accept him as overlord* ^ 
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His name was now so great that Northumbria submitted to a 
mere threat. Thus before his death in 839, although he did not 
actually displace the Kings of Mercia, Northumbria, and East 
Anglia, he was ruler of the whole country.^ 

So far there is nothing to suggest to us that the overlordship 
of Wessex will differ from those of Mercia or Northumbria. We 
may expect to see it fall, as they fell. Indeed on Egbert’s death 
we may fancy that we see the fall beginning: Wessex goes to one 
son, Ethelwulf; Kent, Essex, and Sussex are*given to another son, 
Atheistan. Disunion appears close at hand. Yet there was a 
new factor in English politics. Efforts at union had hitherto 
failed, 'because so soon as one kingdom became great, it was the 
interest of the rest to pull it down. Such union as there was 
must be union of force, not of hearts. Ever since the Welsh had 
been tamed, England had lacked the strongest motive towards 
union, ftamely, the presence of a powerful foreign foe. In 
l^bert’s reign this foreign foe was already thundering at the 
gates. England had to face the invasions of the Danes. 


V. Alfred and the Danes 

Traditionally we are accustomed to think of Alfred and the 
Danes together. The name of the great hero-king at once raises* 
in our minds the memory of a desperate struggle between the 
English and the invading sea rovers. Yet we must be on our 
guard lest we make too much of this. The Danes had begun 
to harass England long before Alfred’s day; and though Alfred 
certainly checked their conquests for a time, he did not in any 
sense end the struggle. His sons and grandsons had to carry 
and even after their time the trouble broke out 
afresh. Indeed for nearly two hundred years ^English history is 

spread of Christianity over Saxon England and the changes of the overlordship 
follow nearly the same course. If on a map of England a horse-shoe line be drawn, 
starting in Kent and travelling through East Anglia, Northumbria, Mercia, Wessex, 

back to Sussex, this J^races the course of Christianity, save that Wessex was converted 
before Mercia; omitting the kingdoms in italics it also traces the “overlordship''. 
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full of the Danes, plundering, fighting, conquering and being 
conquered, rebelling against their Saxon rulers, and at last reach- 
ing their final triumph when a Danish king, Canute, rules Eng- 
land Gf these two hundred years it is plain that the reign of 
Alfred can only occupy a small paat. None the less, it is a 
distinguished part 

Again, though Alfred was great as a leader against the Danes, 
it is only a small part of his greatness. There were many stout 
'.warriors among the Saxon kings, but only one Alfred. Alfred’s 
Had he never fought a battle he , would yet have greatness, 
served a place among the greatest rulers the world "'i He w^as 
the first English king who gave up his wdole life to thfe welfare 
of his country. Other kings had regarded their kingship largely 
as a position to be used for their own pleasure and ambition 
Alfred treated his solely as a duty which he owed to his g^eople. 
He was not content to be merely a king; he was S Jfather ,to 
his fatherland, a servant to his own subjects^ 

Before Alfred could carry out any of his schemes of good 
government it was iTeedful that the country should be at peace, 
and no peace was possible until the Danes were overcome. The 
Danes, then, were his first task. 

Precisely the same cause which had brought the Saxons on 
• the Britons was now driving the Dane^ on the Saxons. The 
Danes, as we are in the habit of calling them, did not Danish 
come from Denmark alone, but from alL North Ger- invasion, 
many, Scandinavia, and all the coasts of the North Sea, If we 
call them not Danes, but Northmen^ we are reminded that they 
did not raid England only, but the north of France too, and 
gave their name to the province of Normandy. • They went still 
farther afield, however. They made a settlement in -South 
Italy, twice attacked Constantinople, conquered Iceland, sailed 
from there to Greenland, and even reached the coast of America 
centuries before Columbus. In this restless career of adventure, 
driven from th%ir homes by the same pressure* of westward- 
moving races which had urged the barbarians againsf the Roman 
Empire and the Saxons into Britain, we may find repeated the 
same stages of progress which had marked tSe Saxon invasion^ 
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The first object was plunder; the second stage, settlement; the 
final stage, conquest. 

The year 789 saw the first Danish raid into England; on the 
eastern coasts fell the earliest gusts of the coming storm; since 
Stage of Danes were heathen they had no scruple in sacking 
plunder, monasteries of Lindisfarne and Wearmouth. 

As time went on the raids became more numerous, the raiders 
more daring. Egbert was beaten in 828, but in 837 he won a 
victory at Hengist’s Down. Yet one victory^ was of little use. 
In the course of the next three years every summer brought a 
fresh horde of plunSerers, and London, Rochester, and Canter- 
bury were all pillaged. 

The middle of the ninth century saw the Danish invasions 
passing from the first to the second stage. In 851 some Danes, 
Stage ^ instead of returning home, wintered in Sheppey. This 
settlement, ^j^xnple was soon followed. In 866 an army, greater 
than any of its predecessors, landed in East Anglia. The next 
year it ravaged Northumbria; then it advanced into Mercia; 
checked there, it returned to East Anglia, and slew King 
Edmund, whose name is commemorated in* Bury St. Edmunds. 
The year 871 saw it again push southwards into Wessex. If 
Wessex fell, the Danes would be indeed masters of England. 

It was this crisis that Alfred had tc^ face. His grandfather, 
Egbert, had died in S39, leaving a son, Ethelwulf, who had 
Danish ^ 5 ^- He left behind him four sons, of 

^tack^on whom Alfred was the youngest. By 866 the two elder 
ones had passed away, and the third, Ethelred, had 
succeeded to the throne. # Aided by Alfred, he prepared to 
drive back the invaders. 

This was no ^asy task. Men who had the daring to face the 
storms of the North Sea, and even to round the wild western 
coasts of Iceland in their low, undecked vessels driven by oars, 
were not likely to want courage on land. Further, the Danes, 
as soldiers, had great military and strategical advantages. The 
mail- shirt (byrnie) was common with them, b8t the levies of 
Danish the* English “fyrd” had no defensive armour. Being 
warfare, raiders, they had no towns, farms, wives, and children 
Jo. protect. Theif usual plan was to advance with their ships 
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as far as possible up the rivers. When the ships could go no 
farther, they were drawn ashore and protected with a stockade. 
The main body of the force swept together all the horses they 
could get, and, once “a-horsed'^, travelled over the country, 
burning and plundering, so fast that the slow-moving fyrd ” 
could not come up with them.^ Plunder being their main object, 
the Danes avoided a battle when they could. They rarely made 
an attack, but when threatened drew into a stockade, and, stand- 
ing shoulder to shouMer, formed the “shield wall”, which was 
hard to break through. The heavy Danish axe, five feet long 
and wielded in both hands, was a terrible ^weapon at close 
quarters. And, finally, the Danes never knew when they were 
beaten.* They were never more dangerous than when the day 
seemed lost. .Thus in 868 they were driven headlong into York 
by Osbert and Ella, but rallied among the houses, and slew both 
kings. And this is no isolated example; the same rallying power 
was displayed over and over again. 

“ Ethelred. and Alfred did not make a promising beginning. 
They tried to storm the Danish camp situated in the tongue of 
land between the Keniaet and Thames, near Read- 
ing. The assault failed, and though the Danes, Ashdown 
being emboldened by success to abandon their usual harden, 
tactics and risk a battle in the open, were routed by Alfred at 
Aghdown, yet the English lost so many men that they were- 
beaten at Basing, and again at Harden in Wiltshire, in which 
latter fight Ethelred was killed. He left children, but Alfred 
%as chosen to succeed him. It was no time for a child on the 
throne. Alfred tried his luck once aga|.n at Wilton, but although 
his men at first forced the Danes back, yet they rallied and once 
more were victorious. 

This was desperate fighting. The Anglo-Saxon Chrofj^ch 
says, “ Nine battles were fought this year south of the Thames ”, 
and the balance of victories did not rest with Alfred. But 
though the English did not win the battles, yet they won the 
campaign, for in tihe next year the Danes, having no stomach 


^ When the “fyrd** turned out in really large numbers it was almost certainly on foot. 
But there is good gi^und for thinking that in small bodies the fyrd moved “ a-horsed just 
as the Danes did. Neither side, of course, mounted. ^ 
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for more of such bloody work, withdrew eastward and north-* 
ward to regions where they met less stout foemen, and Alfred 
had a little breathing space. 

In 877 the storm gathered afresh. In the depths of winter 
Guthrum and Hubba declared war. Guthrum swooped down 
on Alfred^s royal town of Chippenham before Alfred 
“ could gather a force. The king himself, almost with- 

out followers, had to take refuge in the isle of Athelney, a marshy 
stronghold protected by the waters of thh Tone and Parret, 
Never before or after were his fortunes at so low an ebb, but 
Battle of despair. By degrees men joined him. He 

Ethandun, fell on the Danes at Ethandun (Edington), and drove 
them in headlong flight to their stockade. Heire they 
were surrounded and starved into submission. 

It would, no doubt, have been a more effective blow had the 
stoScade^at Chippenham been stormed. A crushing defeat might 
hSve struck such terror into the Danish counsels that they might 
well have judged it wise to leave Alfred alone for the future. But 
the risk of defeat was great, and it was not Alfred’s policy. He 
no longer hoped to clear the Danes out from England altogether. 
To carry on war to the death might be attractive to a king, thirty 
years old, at the head of a victorious army. But Alfred never 
made war for his own glory. He was a statesman who looked 
to the good of his people. So he put aside glittering dreams of 
conquest, and was ready to allow the Danes to settle down in 
the north and east,^ provided they would be quiet neighbours. 
This is clear from the terms which he made with Guthrum. 

The first condition w|s that Guthrum and his men should 
become Christians. Thus one great hindrance in the way of a 
Treaty of peaceful union was removed; and, as the Danes were 
wedmore. niuch the same race as the English, spoke a kindred 
language, and had very similar institutions, there was no race- 
hatred between the two, such as had prevented the Saxons and 
Britons from living together in amity. The Saxon had hated 
the^ Dane, igot because he was § Dane, but ^because he plun- 
dered and robbed. When he gave up these habits he could 
be tolerated. 

, The line of •division settled in the Treaty of Wedmore was 
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the Watling Street; but a few years later Alfred got a better 
frontier. Henceforth the line ran up the estuary of the Thames 
to the Lea, along that river to Hertford and across to Bedford, 
then followed the Ouse till it struck the Watling Street, and from 
there to Chester. Roughly speaking, the north and east lay in 
Guthrum’s hands; the south and west remained to Alfred. He 
lost in the extent of his territory, but the hold of Wessex over 
Northumbria and Anglia had not been firm. In the end he 
was stronger in a more concentrated kingdom, and he retained 
London and most of the larger towns. 

The Treaty of Wedmore freed Alfred from Guthrum, but at 
any moment a fresh band of marauders might come. To guard 
against this danger was Alfreds next care. He improved bis 
Alfred’s increasing the number of the thegns, making 

all holders of five hides of land ‘‘ take up their thegn- 
hood*^, ai¥i*'even allowing the man with less land to become a 
thefn, if he had proper arms and mail armour. As the thegn 
was bound to follow the king for the whole course of, the war,^ 
the most effective part of the army was strengthened. Further, 
Alfred arranged that the fyrd should be divided into three parts, 
each of which would serve for a month at a time, thus securing 
a more permanent force from this somewhat disorderly and un- 
trained body. He also created ^‘burhs”, or fortified posts, on 
the Danish frontier for checking raiders. But, best of all, he was^^ 
the first to see*that England's safety lay in a fleet: the best way 
to meet the Danes was to fight them at sea. He built, as the 
Alfred’s Chronick tells us, “long ships that were full nigh twice 
, fleet gg ojhers; some had sixty oars,^ some 

more; they were both swifter and steadier than the others”. 
It is somewhat curious that though the English had themselves 
in eady days been sea rovers, yet they had lost their taste for 
the sea, and Alfred had at first to employ Frisians to man his 
ships. Soon, however, the English became good seamen, and 
the fleet which Alfred created and his descendants enlarged, 
became England's best safeguard. . § 

i 

1 As contrasted with the fyrd, whose members were always anxious to return to the 
duties of their farms. » 

^ j^The usual Danish sBip had thirty-two oars. 
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The wisdom of these precautions was shown when, at the end 
of his reign, Alfred had to meet a fresh invasion of Danes led by 
Hastings, “the worst man that ever was born”. Alfred’s new 
army was able to storm the Danish camp on the Lea, to shatter 
another force at Buttington in Montgomery, and finally by a great 
stroke to blockade and capture the Danish fleet in a narrow part 
of the river Lea. In 897 the Danes gave up the game and made 
off to join their kinsmen in Normandy, where we shall hear 
of them again. In* England, for the present, they had found 
that, as a Norse poet sang; ^ 

“They got hard blows instead of shillings, 

• And the axe’s weight instead of tribute”, 

and they judged it best to leave Alfred alone. 

Alfred deserves to be remembered for what he did to Ijeep 
his realm safe, yet no less honour is due for what he did*to make 
it well governed. He set in order the laws, and took pdicy at 
such good* care that the reeves and aldermen should 
enforce them, that in later days when troubles came again men 
longed for the ‘‘ laws *of King Alfred From his youth up he 
had been a scholar, always anxious to learn, and ready beaming 
to teach. It was his wish that every freeborn youth 
should abide at his book till he can well understand English 
Writing ”, That his people should have bo( 5 k:s to re^^d in English, 
he translated from the Latin not only books on religion — the 
• Consolation of Boethius and the Pastoral of» Pope Gregory — but 
also books on history and geography, Bede's History oj the 
Church and Orosius' History and Ge^raphy. At times, too, he 
did more than translate; he added to the books whatever seemed 
interesting to himself. Thus he put into Gropius' book the 
accounts of two voyages northwards to the White Sea and •’east- 
wards along the Baltic, made by Othere and Wulfstan, whom 
Alfred had himself sent out. Even more valuable than his trans- 
lations was the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ which Alfred caused to be 
written and perhaps himself ^helped to write. This chronicle, 
which begins its story with the coming of the English, and was 
continued year by year from Alfred's time, is the best record 
we have for what happened before the Norman Conquest; it is 
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the oldest history in its own tongue possessed by any nation 
in Europe; and by causing it to be written Alfred became the 
father of English prose, just as Caedmon had been the father 
of English poetry. 

A king who was so ‘fond of learning was sure to attract 
scholars to his court. Nor did Alfred neglect the Church. The 
The Church. P^'inderings of the Danes had left churches in ruins 
and monasteries desolate. He^gave largely from his 
own income to rebuild them; he even went further, setting 
up an abbey for^monks at Athelney to commemorate God’s 
mercies to him there, and another religious house for nuns at 
Shaftesbury. His own daughter did not disdain to ba Head 
of this. Further, the churchmen themselves were in nearly as 
evil plight as the churches. At the beginning ’of his reign 
A%d tells us that even south of the Humber there were “few 
priests iffho could render his service-book into English”, while 
in the north the state of the church was still worse. Thanks 
to Alfred’s efforts this ignorance was amended. He’ took care 
to choose good bishops and trusted them to the lower 
clergy do their duty. 

However we look at Alfred, whether as a warrior, as a 
statesman, as a lawgiver, as a scholar, as a reformer, he appears 
^uaUy great. Yet with all his greatness he kept all through 
ms life the r^ture of a modest and simple man. “I desire'®’ 
said he in his latest days, “to leave to them that come after 
me a remembrance -of me in good works. So long as I have- 
lived I have striven to live worthily.” None can doubt that 
the task which this great Icing set himself was nobly done. 


VI. The Golden Age of the Saxons 

^hose reign marks the 
toM of dl that Alfred had dofie, came to the throne in 979. 

*^^*5®*^ review the seventy-eight years that elapse 

tetween the two kings each justly named, the one -‘the Great”, 
fee other the Unready”, or “Eedeless”. 
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It is not altogether easy to find any one distinguishing mark of 
the period; yet if we take it down to 975 we may fairly call it 
'‘Three Generations of Strong Kings ” for, reckoning the one son, 
three grandsons and two great-grandsons^ sprang from Alfred, 
only one (Edwy) shows no good qualifies as a ruler. We may 
remark further that these three generations all carry on Alfred’s 
work. They do not attempt to extirpate the Danes, but they 
gradually bring then^ under their sway, . so that the two races 
begin to join into one, and the house of Wessex again becomes 
supreme over all England. Finally, in the letter part of the 
period we shall notice a great increase in the political power of 
the Church; we shall see, too, the first of that long line of 
ecclesiastical statesmen who appear and reappear for many cen- 
turies in English history. 

With these somewhat slender threads to join a^series^of 
events which are naturally rather disconnected we may Sind tc^- 
gether the story of Alfred’s descendants. 

Edward * the Elder shone chiefly as a warrior. The title 
which he took — “King of the English” instead of “King of 
the West Saxons ” — indicates his life’s work. He Edward the 
set himself to recover the Danelaw, that district 
which his father had been forced to give up. The task was 
easier than it might seem, since the Danes of the Danelaw 
were not united under one ruler. None the less Edward had 
to proceed with caution. Aided by his warlike sister, Ethel- 
•fleda, who ruled the Midlands for him under the title of the 

' ■ ■ 1 Egbert, So®-"39.^' 

.■Et'helwulf,. 839-58. , , 

, ' ' 1 '. ■ ' ' ■. ^ 

Ethelbald, 858-60. Ethelbert, 860-6. Ethelrcd I, S66-71. Alfred, 871*901. 


Edward (the Elder), 901-25. 

, p— ■ ^ ^j.. . 

Athelstan, 925-4|[. Edmuna, 940-15. Edred, 946-55. 
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Edwy, 955*$- '■ ^959-75. 

Ethelred II (the UTiready), 
979-1016. 


Edward (the Martyr), 

97S-9. 
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“Lady of the Mercians”, first completed the series of 
fortified posts which Alfred had begun. Then moving over the 
border he attacked the group of Danish towns on the Upper 
Ouse, One by one, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, yielded to him: Ethelfleda led an army against the 
Five Danish Boroughs in the valley of the Trent, and captured 
Derby and Leicester. She died in 918, but Edward carried on 
the work. At length, in 925, when he ^was setting out on a 
final invasion of the north, he was met by envoys from all the 
northern powers,^ from the Danes of Northumbria, the Welsh of 
Strathclyde, the Angles of Bernicia, and even Constantine, 
King of the Scots, who offered submission and s wore ^ to take 
him to “father and lord”. Edward accepted their submission, 
though it must have been as evident to him as it is to modern 
ey^s tha|, the supremacy over so distant a person as the King 
^f Scots could not have been very secure. Scanty founda- 
tion as it was, however, we shall see much built on it, by 
another Edward, even greater than his namesake * Edward the 
Eider. 

That the submission was merely nominal became clear enough 
in the reign of Edward’s son, Athelstan. Athelstan first married 
Atheistan sister to Sigtric, Danish King of Northumbria, 
525-40. death of thart king did not hesitate to 

drive out his. kinsman’s sons and seize the kingdom for himsSlf. 
Conduct of this kind made the other northerners uneasy. Con- 
stantine gave help to Sigtric’s sons, and got together a vast 
league against Athelstan. Danes of Northumbria, and Welsh of 
Strathclyde, joined him.^ All who had taken Edward to “father 
and lord” were now ready to war against Athelstan. Even 
Danes from Ireland under King Anlaf came over to help their 
kinsmen. Athelstan, however, was a match for them all. He 
Battle of allies at Brunanburgh,^ and, in the greatest 

Brunanburgh, battle yet seen in England, utterly defeated them. 

The fight lasted all day, a ^series of desperate 
assaults by the Saxons on the ‘^urh ” or earthwork in which the 
invaders had fortified themselves. The old triumph song tells us; 

I Perhaps at Bourne in Lincolnshire. 
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Here gat King Athelstan 
And eke his brother 
Eadmnnd Atheling 
Life long glory 
At swords edge 
Round Brunanburh 
Board- wall they cleft 
War-lindens hewed 
Sithen sun up 
« Till the bright being 
Sank to his settle. 

Aniaf fled back to Ireland with but a handlul of men. Con- 
stantine “the hoary war-man” left his eldest son dead on the 
field. Athelstan’s triumph was complete. 

His brother Edmund, who succeeded him in 940, had, how- 
ever, again to fight for his power in the north. It was, in^fact, 
the regular thing that the Danes should revolt witli*® E;dmu|id, 
each new ruler and try his mettle, Edmund was no 940-6. 
less sturdy than Athelstan. He reduced the rebels, and to 
punish the King of Strathclyde, who had helped them, he con- 
quered that kingdom 'and granted it to Malcolm, King of Scots. 
This “grant” is another historical molehill which a later age 
came to regard as a mountain. Together with Constantine’s 
submission to Edward the Elder, this forms one ground of the 
-t:laim to the overlordship of Scotland which Edward I put 
forward. 

Edmund had reigned but six years when he was murdered 
by an outlaw whom he was endeavouring to drag from his 
banqueting-halL His younger brother, Edred, had also Edred 
a short, but not an inglorious reign. Three things 94^55- 
about him deserve note. First, as was always •the case when 
a brother succeeded in place of the late king’s young son, the 
crown was given to him by a decision of the Witan: but in this 
particular Witan sat, not only Englishmen, but Danes and Welsh- 
men. The complete union of England was apparently not far off, 
when men of th?ee races couki raeet in one assembly to cl^oose 
their ruler. Secondly, after suppressing the usual rbbellion in 
Northumbrias Edred divided it, not into shires, which would 
have been ruled by aldermen, but into two" huge earldoms 
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This creation of “ earls with wide dominions was a dangerous 
policy, from which were to come serious troubles in the 
future. And thirdly, Edred’s friend was the great churchman, 
Dunstan. 

Although Dunstan had been brought up in the abbey ot 
Glastonbury, he had no wish at first to enter the Church. He 
Dunstan fortune at King Athelstan’s court. 

The other courtiers were jealous of his learning or 
annoyed by his wit, and they resolved to make him ridiculous. 
As he was riding across a marsh they threw him from his horse 
and rolled him in the mire* Dunstan left the court in disgust, 
fell sick of a fever, and when he recovered became a monk. 
Athelstan, sorry for his courtiers’ rudeness, recalled him to 
court. Edmund again dismissed him, but two days later 
changed his mind. The reason is given us in a well-known 
story, ESmund was hunting near Cheddar; the chase swept 
to* the edge of Cheddar cliffs; stag and hounds went headlong 
over, and the king seemed unable to check his horse. In the 
agony of the moment he vowed to make amends to Dunstan 
if he was saved, and the horse just pulled up on the edge. In 
gratitude for his escape Edmund made Dunstan Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury, Edred took him for his chief adviser. 

Dunstan had won the confidence of one king, but this was 
no guarantee that hi would be equally favoured by the next; 
Edwy, He was again to experience the uncertainty of fortune. 

Edwy, who succeeded Edred, fell into the hands of the ^ 
party who hated the monks. Consequently he soon quarrelled 
with Dunstan. Dunstan rebuked him for affronting all the nobles 
of his court by leaving the table at his coronation-feast, and even 
led him back by the hand like a sulky boy. Edwy retorted b7 
driving Dunstan into exile. This angered all the monkish party, 
but they were still more set against the king for marrying a wife 
who was within the “prohibited degrees'^ in relationship. Arch- 
bishop Odo declared it no marriage; all Edwy’s most powerful 
subjects revolted, and set up his brother Edgar as king. Edwy 
was left merely the part of England that lay south of the Thames. 

It seemed that England might be split up once again, but for- 

^ I Danish, jari^ 
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tnnately Edw/s death put an end to the dfficulty. The whole 
realm came under Edgar’s allegiance. 

I'his prince is aptly caUftd,^ the While Edgar 

was *011 the throne, the long term of Saxon prosperity that had 
had its spring with Alfred, and its summer under Edward ^dgar, 
and Athelstan, remained unbroken. It was indeed drawing 959-75- 
to an end; Edgar’s reign wore the peacefulness of an autumn^ 
so calm and fair that it leads men to forget how soon it must 
pass away. Since Edgar’s first act was to recall Dunstan, and as 
Dunstan remained his trusted minister throughout, we may find 
in the events of the reign the best example of Dunstan’s policy. 

Dunstan, we have seen,^ was a monk; Edgar made him 
Archbisfiop of Canterbury. / Thus the first field for his activity 
lay in Church' affairs. It happened that at this time Monastic 
there was a great revivah in^ on 

on the CohtmehtV The Benedictine monks of Clugnyf ^ho led 
stern, hard, self - sacrificing lives, were everywhere taken as 
models. In* one respect the secular clergy were not doing what 
the Church expected them to do. It was thought right that 
they should remain, like the monks, unmarried. At this time, 
however, this rule was badly kept Many of the seculars had 
wives, and this gave great offence. Dunstan did his best to 
make the seculars remain unmarried, but he was not altogether 
swccessful. Under these circumstances it became the fashion 
to think a great deal of monks and less of the secular^ clergy. 
This showed itself not only in the revival of qld monasteries and 
the setting up of new ones, but also in the practice of turning 
out the seculars from positions of digisity and putting monks in 
their places. Thus the secular canons of the Cathedral of Win- 
chester were turned out, and monks installed instjead of them. 
The same thing was done at Worcester. No doubt, in seme 
respects, the change was for the better; the monks led stricter 
lives, and they were more learned. But it raised a great jealousy 
between regulars and seculars. Although Dunstan, as head of 

the Church, may Ibe said to have approved of those changes 

« 

^ Monks, friars, ajpid others who lived under a rule like that of St Benedict, or in later 
days like those of St. Francis or St. Dominic, were called “regulars” (Lat. reg^ula). The 
rest of the clergy were called “ seculars ' 
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which some of his bishops made, he did not make them in his 
own see. Though a monk, he was not an enthusiastic monk. 
He was not by nature either narrow or ascetic. The real reform 
that he was anxious for was that the clergy should be better 
educated. 

It would be a mistake to look on Dunstan merely as a 
churchman. He was more than that. He was a great states- 
man. To him we may attribute the wise policy by which Edgar 
made friends of the Danes settled in Singland, making some 
aldermen, others bishops, and admitting many to his Witan. 
He also continued to keep on good terms with the kings of the 
Scots. Just as Edmund had handed over Strathclyde to Mal- 
colm, so Edgar, we are told, gave Lothian to Kenneth. No 
doubt his powers over Lothian were very slight, and it was wise 
to yield gracefully what was not worth the trouble of keepings 
but it«is* a form of wisdom which ministers and kings do not 
Always showj^ 

Though we may give Dunstan the credit of much that was 
done in Edgar's reign, yet the king showed himself a capable 
ruler. He issued improved laws, and travelled frequently over 
his realm to see that they were kept. More than that, he made 
the inhabitants of each “hundred” responsible for any misdeeds 
committed there. He enlarged the ileet, and himself made fre- 
quent voyages with* it. And even if we distrust the old stery 
that he was rowed across the Dee by six vassal-kings, yet none 
the less we may firwi a truth expressed in it. It is a picturesque 
way of saying that he was a prosperous and powerful monarch, 
and there was none fou»d in Britain to rival his greatness. 


VII. The Saxon Downfall 

From Egoert to Edgar may be called the Golden Age of 
rife Saxon history. KingSf* and people^alike are vigorous : 

downfall, enemies abroad are beaten off, rebellions at home 
crushed, law and justice enforced, learning encouraged, 
f We have likeded Edgar's reign to a fine autumn: we may go 
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further, and say that after him came down winter fierce and 
stormy. In the next ninety years, from the reign of Edward 
the Martyr till the death of Harold (975-1066), Saxon England 
went from one calamity to another. The kingdom could not 
even preserve itself from foreign conqfuest; we shall see a time 
of Danish attack ending in a Danish monarch on the throne, 
and then a time of Norman interference ending in the Norman 
Conquest. It will be convenient to divide the whole period 
into two parts corresponding to these two foreign influences, but 
through the whole we can trace in many of the chief men a de- 
cay of the old Saxon valour and self-reliance, and a new growth 
of indecision, discontent, treachery, that gave the foreigner his 
opportunity. There are brilliant exceptions: Edmund Ironside 
and Harold must not be forgotten. But fate was unkind enough 
to cut off both of them before they could do more ^han sJbow 
their budding promise, while it left the incapable Etheued arjjd 
the feeble Edward the Confessor ample leisure to reap the whole 
harvest of their own incapacity. 

The grouping of the events of this time shows a certain sym- 
metry which it is well* to bear in mind. From the accession of 
Ethelred the Unready to the Norman Conquest is a period of 
eighty-seven years. The middle part of it (1017-1042) is occu- 
pied with the Danish king? on the throne (Canute and his sons); 
the beginning part and the end part are covered by Saxon kings. 
Further, the beginning and end parts have a strong resemblance. 

^Each period starts with a long reign of a /ed/e king followed by 
a very s/iorf reign of a vigorous king; each alike ends in a foreign 
conquest^ * 


1 Period I (Saxon kings):' 
Long reign of Eihel- 
red the Unready ^ 
978-1016. 

Short reign of Edmund 
Ironside^ ioi6“ioi7. 


Ending in Danish 
conquest ^ and 
Danish kings, 
1017-1042. 


Period II (Saxon kings):;,') 
Long reign of Edward 
the Confessor^ 1042- 
1066. 

Short reign of Harold^ 
Z066. 


Ending in Norman 
conquest, • xo66, 
and Norman 
kings. 
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(975-1042) 

I. The Danish Conquest of England 

The story of the Saxon downfall opens ominously with 
murder. The young King Edward, riding past his stepmother’s 
castle at Corfe, halted at the door and asked for a cup of wine. 
The treacherous queen brought it herself, and while the king w^as 
drinking it made one of her men stab him in the back, that her 
own son, Ethelred, might get the throne. For eight-and-thirty 
years England was to regret that deed, for Ethelred’s reign 
proved one of the worst in her history. 

Ethelred’s name of the Unready or Redeless — that is to say, 
*‘the Man of III Counsel” — fitly describes him. He was selfish, 
Ethlired t ^eak. He had not the vigour to control the 
“Unread^’, great earls and ealdormen in whose hands a strong 
97&-101 . Edgar had been able safely to leave so 

much of the government of the country. Instead of being useful 
servants of the state, these men became jealous and quarrelsome, 
struggling for their own power, and neglecfing their duties. Upon 
an England in the hands of an incapable king and disloyal offi- 
cials down swooped the Danes; and by this time the Danes 
were even more formidable than they 4 iad been in Alfred’s reign. 
Norway and Denmark were now each of them kingdoms. The 
invaders were no longer plunderers, but trained warriors, obeying 
the commands of a king who, being sure of help from a mass^ 
of his kinsmen already settled in the country, aimed at nothing 
less than a complete corl^uest 

England’s need was desperate; yet never was she left so 
utterly without help by her king and leaders. There was only 
Saxon one remedy; it was to fight, and fight hard. Yet when 
division, invaders came they found England a prey, for, as 
the Chronicle says, “no shire would help other”. Then, by the 
advice of Sigiric, who had succeeded Dunstan, Ethelred reversed 
Alfred’s pla^i of dealing with Daties: instead^of hard blows the 
Danegeid. g^ve them shillings; he tried to buy them 

off with the Danegeld, a ta^ which he made his luckless 
'subjects pay. This contemptible policy, of course, only put off 
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the evil day to a still worse to-morrow. The Danes, paid once, 
came back again and again for more, and they brought fresh 
swarms with them. Danegeld, first imposed in 991, was taken 
again in 994, in 1002, and in ion. As Ethelred’s Witan ap- 
proved of the tax, it is plain that it was'not the king alone who 
had fallen from the valour of the old days. When we read of 
one army that it was the leaders first who began the flight’’; 
of another, “when they were east, then men held our force west; 
and when they were south, then was our force taken north of 
another, “through something was flight ever resolved upon, and 
so the enemy ever had the victory”; or, again, that the king’s 
most tri^sted alderman, Edric, betrayed his plans to the enemy; 
or, again, that after more than twenty years’ harrying, the Witan 
had no more practical advice to recommend than a three days’ 
fast and a daily chanting of the third psalm, “ in order that God 
may grant us that we overcome our foes”; and, final% that^ 
Ethelred himself would never risk his own person in a battle- 
field, — we feel that England has come on evil days. 

Unfortunately, Ethelred’s feebleness was not the worst of him: 

having by one act brought the Danes into England, he made 

them his lasting foes by another. He had recourse _ 

® ^ , Treachery, 

to treachery. Suddenly, in a time of truce, when The Massacre 

he had got rid of the Norwegians by a treaty with ^ • ic . 

'th'^ir king, Olaf, and pacified the Normans by a marriage with 

Emma, the sister of their duke, he caused all the Danes on whom 

be could lay hands to be murdered. This Massacre of St 

Brice’s Day” drew down on him the whole might of Denmark, 

for among the victims so slain were tl?e sister of Sweyn, King 

of Denmark, and her husband. 

Ethelred, like all weak kings, was a prey to bad favourites. 
He chose as his friend Edric, Earl of Mercia, and married him 
to his sister Edith. Edric may at the outset have 
meant to act with vigour against the Danes, but 
he turned out a ver;^ prince of traitors. His nickname of Streona, 
“ the Grasper ”, shows that his gutding star was avarice tind selfish- 
ness. He soon appeared in his true colours. His rivals at home 
he got rid of by murder, and he was perfectly ready to betray his 
country to the enemy. In 1013 Sweyn invaded England in 


Edric Streona. 
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person: there was nothing to stop him; he swept through North- 
umbria, the Midlands, the west. Edric betrayed his master and 
persuaded the Witan to offer Sweyn the throne. London alone 
stoutly held out for Ethelred, till it heard that the miserable man 
had deserted his post and fled to Normandy. He came back 
to England after Sweyn^s death, but two years later died himself. 
The Roman Church placed him among the saints. He was in- 
deed a good friend to the Church, and hjs foes the Danes were 
heathen, but the patron of Edric and the author of the massacre 
of St. Brice’s D^y was scarcely worthy of a place in such digni- 
fied company. 

After his death the greater part of England, being in Danish 
hands, acknowledged Sweyn’s son, Canute, as king. There was 
one honourable exception. London held true to the line of 
Alfred, ^nd chose Ethelred’s son, Edmund. 

^ Ecfmund, who gained by his bravery the name of “ Iron- 
side ”, was of very different mould from his feeble father. He 
, gathered an army, and twice fought with Canute’s 

Edmund ° j i t t , 

Ironside, men at Penseiwood and Sherstoa Neither battle was 
decisive, but gathering fresh forces Edmund drove the 
Danes off London and won a victory at Brentford; a fourth 
hurled a number of them into the isle of Sheppey; these successes 
brought the traitor^ Edric over agaiti to Edmund’s side to be a 
fresh curse to his race, for in the fifth fight, when Edmund was 
engaged against the whole weight of Canute’s forces at Assandun 
(Ashington in Es^ex), the day was lost only because Edric agaki 
deserted on the battlefield and went over once more to the 
Danes. Not content \fith this, a year later he got Edmund 
murdered, and in despair the nation took the Dane, Canute, 
as King, There is a certain just retribution in the fact that 
• oiie of the first things Canute did was to have Edric put to 
death. 

Canute, though a foreign conqueror, was a good king. He 
was, of course, infinitely more powerful th|.n any king of the 
cfanute, ^ l^ouse of Wesscx, for** England was merely a province 
1017-35. in his dominions. The King of Scots admitted him 
as his overlord. He was also King of Denmark, and in 1028 
' he subdued Norway, so that he seemed to be on the way to 
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become an emperor of the north, a northern Charlemagne. But 
his might gave England that peace of which she stood sorely 
in need. War came to an end with the triumph of the enemy, 
and the enemy turned into a good friend. No rebellions broke 
the serenity of his reign. Towns grew rich and prosperous, for 
the Danes were great traders, and Canute^s wide possessions 
gave merchants new chances for trade. He ruled sternly but 
fairly. He married Ethelred’s widow, and so joined himself to 
the old royal family. He employed Danes and English alike; 
the Earls of Northumbria and East Anglia were Danes, those 
of Mercia and Wessex were Englishmen. The name of the latter 
officer, r Godwin, we shall have occasion to remember. Canute 
felt so certain of the loyalty of his new subjects that he was able 
to send home all his Danish army, save only a small bodyguard 
of ‘‘house-carles”, and even this consisted in part of E»g}ishrGen. 
This shows that he was loved, just as the old story of b^ 
rebuke to the flattering courtiers, who urged him to forbid the 
tide to come any farther, shows that he had a reputation for 
wisdom. ^ 

Canute’s eldest son succeeded him in Norway. The two 
others, Harold Harefoot and Hardicanute, divided England, the 
north obeying Harold, Wessex and the south Canute’s sons : 
Hardicanute. The latter spent most of his time HaSicanutc 
m Denmark, so that the chief power fell into the 1035-42. 
hands of his mother, Emma, and as Hardicanute tarried long 
•in Denmark the whole realm came into Harold’s hands; but 
Harold dying in 1040, Hardicanute became king. He in his 
turn did not survive long, and with liim the Danish dominion 
in England came to an end.^ 


2. Edward the Confessor and the Normans 

When Hardic^ute died the Witan had to choose a fresh 
king. They went back to the*oid West Saxon the c^on 

house, and chose Edward, second son of Ethelred fessor, 1042-66. 

1 It is interesting to speculate what would have been the history of England had CanuteV 
descendants been ** three generations of strong kings ” — as Alfred's were. 
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the Unready.^ Since this king's reign saw the rise of Norman 
influence in England, our first task is to trace the chief links that 
were drawing England and Normandy into closer connection. 

The Normans were in origin Northmen, just as were the 
Danes who had so long liarassed England. For many years they 
Normans and raided the north of France under the leadership 
Normandy. Ganger. Ill 913 the French King, 

Charles the Simple, had ‘^granted" to the Danish leader the 
land which he could not keep. Thus began the line of the great 
Dukes of Norm^dy. Once settled in France the Northmen 
soon grew very different from their Danish kin. They began 
to use the French tongue and French customs, and ^became 
much more polished and civilized. It has always been a curious 
mark of the Northmen that wherever they went, when once 
figkting^ was over, they were ready to adopt the customs and 
generally the language of the place, and thus got on well with 
the original inhabitants. Though by nature rough and wild, 
they could, it seemed, put on any civilization, as it were a 
garment. ^ 

Northman in Normandy would naturally be ready to help 
Northman in England, and we have seen that the Danes often 
used Normandy as a base from which to attack, or as a shelter 
when beaten. But Jjie earliest connet:tion between England and 
„ , , the Norman house w'^as made when Ethelred 

Marrying Ethel- . _ _ . _ _ _ _ -.t 

red to Emma of married Emma, daughter of Richard I of Nor- 
Normandy. Hiahdy. A Norman queen is the first link inr 

the chain of events that leads, some sixty years later, to a Norman 
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king. Emma’s influence, however, went over to the Danish side. 
After Ethelred’s death she married the Dane, Canute, and 
devoted herself to placing her Danish son, Hardicanute, on 
the throne. But her second son by her first husband was 
destined to draw still closer the bond* between England and 
: .Normandy. 

This second son, Edward the Confessor, was indeed more 
of a Norman than an Englishman. He came to the throne 
about five-and-thirty years old. At least twenty- « 

dve years of his life had been spent continuously fessor, Norman 
in Normandy, Norman speech was at least as 
familiar to him as English. All his friends and habits were 
Norman. England knew nothing of him; and he knew nothing 
either of English statesmen or English ways. Above all he 
favoured churchmen. When he became king he wanted to 
surround himself with his Norman friends, and to raisS them 
to posts of honour. Thus Robert, Abbot of Jumieges, who, we 
are told, was ’trusted by the king ‘‘ as no other man was trusted ”, 
became successively Bishop of London and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; another Norman followed him in the see of London; a 
third, the king’s nephew, was Earl of Hereford; another, Richard 
Scrob, was the first to make the English acquainted with a 
Norman novelty which was 4o be the source^ of much suffering 
Snrthe days to come: he built the first castle in England. All 
this of course was unpopular. Two parties arose; one the king’s 
fj;iends, Normans and their followers; the other the national or 
Saxon party. At the head of this we find Edward’s opponent, 
Godwin. Edward, indeed, owed Godf/in an old giudge. In 
Harold Harefoot’s reign Edward’s eider brother, Alfred, had 
landed to try to seize the throne. Godwin had been"" sent against 
him. Since he was Haxefoot’s ofiScer Godwin was only dofng 
his duty in capturing Alfred. He did his duty, but certainly in 
a most treacherous way. He met Alfred, pretended to join his 
side, and then made him and his followers prisoners while they 
were in Their beds.^ Harold Hserefoot caused Alfred'^to be put 
to death by thrusting out his eyes. Edward could hardly forgive 
Godwin for his* share in this brutality. 

Thus the history of England from the accession of Edward 
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the Confessor to the Norman Conquest is a struggle on the part 
of Godwin and his sons, Harold at the head of them, to main- 
tain their power against the king and his Nor- 
of^th^* English^ man friends. Like all periods where a family is of 
great importance the story is confusing, because 
it demands a knowledge of relationships. It somewhat resembles 
the early part of the Wars of the Roses, save that there is no 
fighting. Edward the Confessor is not unlike Henry ¥I either 
in position or character. Just as in Henry Vi's reign we hear 
little of the king, and much of Richard of York, Warwick, 
Salisbury, and Somerset, so here there will be much to say of 
Godwin, Harold, Tostig, and William of Normandy, while Edward 
the Confessor plays a very small part. 

At first Godwin's position was enormously strong. He himself 
Earl of Wessex; his eldest son, Sweyn, was Earl of the 
• Hwiccas, covering the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, 
in^ence Hereford, Berkshire, and Somerset; his second son, 
of Godwin. Anglia, which* included not 

only the East Anglia of our day, but Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
and Essex as well; a nephew, Beorn, Keld an earldom covering 
Dorset and part of Wilts. To crown all, Godwin's daughter, 
Edith, was Edward's wife. There was no one to equal the 
family in power.^ Leofric, Earl of •Mercia, and Siward, Earl of 
Northumbria, could scarcely be called rivals. 

By degrees this power began to break up. The king disliked 
it His Norman •friends tried to thwart Godwin whenever thc:y 
could. Godwin's eldest son, Sweyn, behaved badly. He fell in 
love with an abbess, anA carried her off. He was outlawed, and 
his possessions shared between Harold and Beorn. Three years 
later he carfie to the English coast, invited Beorn on board his 
ship, and bad him murdered. Godwin's influence was strong 
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enotsgh to get him forgiven after this monstrous offence, but 
men were offended. Their confidence in Godwin was shaken. 
His enemies looked out for a chance to overthrow him. 

The chance w^as not long in coming. The king’s brother-in- 
law, Eustace of Boulogne, crossed over from France to see him. 
On his way back his followers tried to quarter them- 
selves by force on the townsmen of Dover. One 
man refused to receive these unwelcome guests. 

Blows were struck, a fiot began, and seven of the Frenchmen 
were killed. Eustace complained to the king, and Edward 
ordered Godwin to ravage the town as a punishment. Godwin, 
however, had the good English notion that trial should come 
before punishment. The men of Dover had not been heard in 
their own defence. He flatly refused to obey the king’s order. 
The king, urged on by his Norman friends, determined to treat 
this conduct as rebellion. He summoned a meeting of the*Witena- 
gemot at Gloucester, and bade Godwin attend it. Godwin came* 
indeed, but with Harold, Sweyn, and all his armed men at his 
back. As Leofric and Siward had called out their Mercian and 
Northumbrian forces on* the king’s side, it looked as if civil 
war would break out. 

It is, however, the distinguishing mark between this time 
and the Wars of the Roses, ,,that whereas in the later period any 
'«iea»use will do for war, in the earlier men again and 
again advance to the very verge of it, but shrink from Godwix?, 
taking the fatal step over the verge. The Witan was 
adjourned to London. Godwin came there protesting his inno- 
cence; day by day his followers melted away, “and ever the 
more the longer he staid”. At length Godwin saw that the 
game was up. He and his sons all fled from the country. 
They were outlawed; their earldoms taken and given to their 
enemies. 

This of itself was enough to make the year 1051 of no plea- 
sant memory, for the fall of Godwin meant the triumph of the 
Norman party. But^ another ev^t, more ominous stiJl, was 
mark it. This was the visit to England of Duke Wifliam of 
Normandy. 

It will be more convenient to make a fuller acauaintance with ^ 

CC271i 5 
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Duke William later, at a time when England was to know him 
only too well as William the Conqueror. But there is scarcely 
William of ^oubt Oil the object of the visit. It was no accident 
isiormandy that he came at a time when Edward the Confessor’s 
Engfand* Norman friends were supreme. The king had no son, 
and there was no obvious heir. The duke came to 
spy out the land ; and we are told that Edward made him some 
sort of promise that he should succeed to the throne. Of course 
Edward had no right to do this. The^crown of England was 
his, but it was not his to give. None the less William had got 
what he wantecf; when the time came he would be able to call 
himself rightful heir to the throne. He had, it must be remem- 
bered, some sort of family claim, for he and Edward the Confessor 
were cousins. 

^ The time, however, was not yet; Godwin had been driven 
out, but his power was not broken. In 1052 his sons, Harold 
„ . , ^ and Leofwine, landed in the west, where he soon joined 
Godvuin’s them. Again one part of England was arrayed in arms 
vovfGT, against the other, and once again there was no fighting 
to speak of. Men ‘‘were loath to fighr against their own kin”; 
it was a pity “that Englishmen should destroy one another to 
make room for foreigners”. So, we are told, Edward pardoned 
Godwin and his sons, and received them back again. Edward 
was too weak to do anything else. Godwin’s forces were stronger' 
than his; the people vowed that “they would live or die with 
Godwin”. If we look for a reason for this sudden devotion to 
the man from whose side they had melted like snow the year 
before, it may well be found in William of Normandy’s visit and 
Edward the Confessor’s promise. If news of that had leaked 
out, the pe'bple of England were wise in supporting Godwin; 
perhaps Robert of Jumi^ges, who had arranged the promise, was 
wise too. Under usual circumstances an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would be safe from violence whatever he had done, but it 
seems that Robert had done something that made him nervous, 
archbishop though he was, for 6e fled to the Continent, and two 
Norman bishops fled with him. 

Close on Godwin’s restoration came his death. Unfortunately 
Harold was no better able tnan his father to resist grasping at 
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land and power for the family. By doing so, he made enemies 
who were sure to do him art ill turn when the chance 
came. Thus, when Siward of Northumbria died, Harold 
secured the earldom for his brother Tostig, although Siward left 
a son. Further, he did his best to get hold of the 
earldom of Mercia, thereby incurring the enmity of laridom“of 
Elfgar and his sons, Edwin and Morcar.i Probably 
in doing so Harold was himself aiming at the throne, yet he was 
digging the ground from beneath his own feet; his chance of 
resisting the Normans lay in having England united in his de> 
fence; and when the time came it was precisely these three— 
Tostig, Edwin, and Morcar— who failed him. For the time, 
however, Harold’s prospects were bright. But two misfortune^ 
towards the end of the reign, weakened him. The HaroJd-s 
first was a stroke of pure ill-luck. A boat in which misfortunes, 
he was sailing was driven by the weather to the shores ^if Pan' 
thieu. This was indeed a windfall for the Duke of Normandy. 
Following the usual uncourteous habit of the time, Harold was 
made prisoner, and William would not let him go till he had 
sworn to recognize his claim to the throne. It seems that 
Vvilham saw' plain enough who was likely to be his most dan- 
gerous rival. The second trouble came from the Northumbrian 
earldom. There was no prosperity in that ill-gotten gain. The 
^..Northumbrians had rebelled against Tostig «,nd driven him out. 
Harold tned vainly to patch up the quarrel, but was obliged id 
fte end to allow them to have as earl Morrar, son of Elfgar. 
his boded ill. Morcar was no lover of the house of Godwin.' 

hrnt ^ Continent j-owing vengeance on the 

brothel who had, as he thought, basely deserted him. 

When Edward the Confessor died, on January.s, 1066, and 
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his throne secure. Edwin and Morcar were jealous of him, 

„ since he was not of royal blood Tostig was be- 

becomes seeching king after king on the Continent for help 
king, 1066. j^-g most dangerous of all, William 

of Normandy was gathering a host to assert his claim to the 
kingdom. 

William had already given proof that he was not the man to 
put his hand to the plough and turn back. Born in 1027, he 
Career of Succeeded as a boy of sevon to what seemed an 
William of inheritance of woe, x^s was always the case under the 
Normandy. *system, a minority meant a time of wild dis- 

order, Four of the young duke’s guardians were assassinated, 
one after the other. In the midst of battle and murder William 
formed that strong, relentless character which marked him. In 
1047 the whole of the western part of his duchy revolted, but 
W^lianj, 4vith the aid of the King of France, overthrew the rebels 
At Vai-es-dunes. Step by step his power went forward; he 
maiTied Matilda, daughter of the Count of Flanders, and so 
gained a useful ally; he humbled his fiercest rival, Geoffrey of 
Anjou, and wrested Maine from him; l\e even beat the armies 
of his feudal superior, the King of France, and forced him to 
sue for peace. Harold had to deal with a ruler who, though 
in name a vassal, was more powerful than his master. 

In making reader for his invasion, William left nothing to 
chance. Not only did he gather his oivn barons, but he invited*^ 

Preparations Counts of Brittany and 

f^J^vasion, Boulogne joined him, and warriors came from Acquk 
taine, Anjou, ^Flanders, and even distant Naples and 
Sicily. The prospect w^as attractive. Men were ready for an 
adventure under the banner of a renowned leader, all the more 
since they were likely to win lands or plunder by doing so. 
While this great force of the most warlike fighters in Europe 
was trooping in, William busied himself in the spring and 
summer of 1066 in building a fleet In order to justify his inva- 
sion he put forward a solemn claim to the ^hrone, reciting the 
pfomise&of Edward and HarolS, and even persuaded the Pope 

1 He was Edward the Confessor’s brother-indaw ; he was also distantly connected (throueh 
hts mother) with the Danish line of kings. 
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to give his benediction to the enterprise. He had thus enlisted 
all sorts of forces on his side — love of adventure, the authority of 
law, greed of gain, and the blessings of the Church. 

While knights were assembling and ships were building in 
Normandy, Harold had called out his aripy to guard the southern 
shore. Months passed, and the invaders did not invasion 
come. The Saxon ships that had guarded the an<?Ha?oid 
Channel were laid up. The old weakness of the fyrd Hardrada. 
showed itself once mofe. Men grew tired of waiting, and were 
beginning to disperse, when the storm burst where it was least 
expected. Tostig, aided by the King of No»way, landed in 
Yorkshire, and scattered the army with which Edwin and Mor- 
car souglit to resist him. Dangerous as it was to leave the 
south, Harold had to hurry north. His bodyguard, the house- 
carles, went with him, and men of the fyrd joined _ 
him on the march. He met the invaders at Stamford 
Bridge, on the Derwent, and overthrew them. Tostig « 

and the Nor\yegian king were both slain. The vast army, which 
had come in three hundred ships, was so shattered that twenty- 
four were enough to caary it away. 

It was a great victory, but it was Harold’s last. The wind, 
which so often in later years was England’s best ally,^ on this 
occasion turned traitor. Blowing from the north, it had brought 
^Xfiistig with it While Harold was encountering him, it veered 
to the south and wafted Duke William over to Pevensey. ** Had 
I been there,” cried Harold, “they had never made good their 
landing.” He hurried his army southward, fn nine days they 
had travelled the 200 miles northward^: they fought Stamford 
Bridge on September 25, started southwards again on October 2, 
were marching out of London by the iith, and in t\^o days more 
had covered nearly another 60 miles to the south. This head- 
long speed left the northern levies under Edwin and Morcar far 
behind; but the earls were not, it would seem, doing all they 
could have done to support Harold. 

It might have been better strategy to wait near London for 
reinforcements, and compel the enemy to advance and^give battle 
far from his base; but Harold could not look on calmly while the 

^ A0avit Deus, isSS.” 
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Normans laid the countryside waste; besides, the reinforcements 
might join the foe, and not him. He marched south to fight it 
out once and for all. 

The battle that was to decide England’s fate was fought on 
October 14, 1066. Harold drew up his men on a hill eight 
Battle of miles north of Hastings: through his position ran the 
astings. road to London; his rear was covered by the woods in 
which his men, if beaten, might gather again. His soldiers 
fought on foot; the house-carles in the centre were armed mostly 
with two-handed axes or long swords ; but on the wings he had 
some hastily raked levies, some armed with clubs, some w'ith 
spears, some with scythes. 

William, well pleased that his fortnight’s ravaging of thPe country 
had drawn his enemy southward, and saved him from the diffi- 
^culties of an advance northwards through the Weald, moved his 
iffen fpnvard to the attack. As they topped the rise of one hill 
•they came in sight of the Saxons drawn up on an opposite slope 
at Senlac. The Norman strength lay chiefly in .the mail-clad 
cavalry, a force then and for long after held to be superior to any 
infantry. But the Duke did not rely on his cavalry alone. He 
md with him a large body of infantry and a number of archers. 
His men advanced to the attack across the valley in three lines: 
the archers in front, the infantry behmd them, and the horsemen 
m the rear. The -battle began with a volley of arrows, which 
Harolds men answered with spears, javelins, throwing axes ^ 
other missiles. This proved too hot for the archers, and William 
pushed his infantry up to the attack. These reached the firfh 

it- The real weight 

of William s forces was then flung into the battle. Up the slope 
already dotted with corpses, rode the horsemen; with a tremL- 
dous crash they came on, some of them, like Taillefer, penetrating 
he hn^ and only being struck down inside it. Still the Saxons 
held firm, and plied their axes vigorously till even the horsemen 
recoiled, the Breton knights, who formed the left wing, retreating 
in great confusion A portior^ of the shir«i levies thought the 
little won, and ran down the hill to pursue the foe. But 
then rash courage proved their ruin. William turned on them 
with his unbroken centre and destroyed them. They were how- 
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ever, but a small part of the Saxon force. The rest were still 
strong and undaunted in their position. 

Indeed, so far William had made but little real progress^ 
His attacks on the main Saxon position had been beaten off. 
He had only won a small success over an ill-disciplined portion 
of the enemy. Yet this small success proved the key to vic- 
tory. ■ 

A second charge and a prolonged and furious hand-to-hand 
struggle had cost bofh sides dear, but the shields still remained 
steady round the English standards of the Dragon and the 
Fighting Man. Morning had worn to afterndon when William 
bethought him of a stratagem. He ordered a feigned retreat. 
The Normans fell back in seeming rout Again the Saxon levies 
of the fyrd repeated their mistake. This time a huge mass of 
them poured from their position, and were again trampled and 
cut down in the open. All that remained to HaroHi^was*?iis 
guard, the trustworthy body of house-carles in the centre. * 

The last stage in the battle was to overcome this stubborn 
body. They were subjected to the fiercest trial which soldiers 
can have to undergo? in turn plied with arrow fire to which 
they could make no reply (since Harold had no bowmen left, 
and his house-carles had used up their missile weapons), and 
then charged by the horse.^ “ In the English ranks,” says 
*><JVilliam of Poictiers, **the only movement* was the dropping of 
the dead; the living stood motionless.” How fiercely they fought 
^ is shown by the fact that Duke William ha<J three horses killed 
under him. But at last the end came. Harold was struck in the 
eye by one of the arrows fired in th« air: the Norman knights 
burst into the line: the scanty remainder of the English army 
scattered into the forest in their rear, • 

Shakespeare has written: 

‘‘This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself”. 

The period of English history which we have followed in this 
chapter gives^a striking example of this. Twice in ninety years 


i Compare June *8, 1815, 
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was England at a conqueror’s feet. It was not for want of valour. 
None could be braver than Edmund Ironside or Harold. None 
could do more than give their lives for their country, and the 
English army at Hastings poured out its blood like water for its 
king. It was not the open enemy that was to be feared, but the 
familiar friend; not the Dane or Norman, but the recreant Eng- 
lishman. The falseness of Ethelred, the treachery of Edric, the 
selfish greed of the house of Godwin, the rebellion of Tostig, the 
half-heartedness of Edwin and Morcar — thestb were the true causes 
of the Saxon downfall. 


^yill. England under Foreign Kings 

* The Normans, 1066-1154 

It is a common observation that our early history divides by 
reigns much more easily than our later history. The reason, too, 

National because the character 

division of each monarch differed more widely in early days than 
by reigns, because tjiere was a wider field for 

difference in characta- to show itself. When the king had himse lf ^ 
a large share in government, it made much difference to the king- 
dom whether he w^s strong or feeble, honest or untrustworthy, 
ambitious or lazy. So long as the ministers he chose merely did* 
his will, then all in the en^ turned on his character. Government 
of this kind is called personal Government. But now another 
body has grown up which has taken from the king many of his 
powers and duties. Consequently the character of Parliament, 
and of the ministers who carry out the will of Parliament, has 
become more important than the character of the king. Hence 
in later days we draw our divisions rather by ministries than by 
reigns; this^is the era of represefjpative Gover*fiment. 

It wcfdld then be quite a reasonable method to divide the 
period from the Norman Conquest to the accession of Henry II 
.merely by reigns, for the characters of the kings are themselves 
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diverse enough to give a distinct stamp to each. But we must 
not only observe differences, we must seek for likenesses also; 
and such a search does not go far before it shows England under 
that all four reigns have a peculiarity common kings, 

to them all, and yet possessed by no reign which follows. 
Each of the four kings has the character of a foreigner ruling 
by right of conquest over a conquered people. The kings were 
Norman, and the people Saxon; Saxon subjects held down by 
Norman conquerors. Pfc is true that Saxon revolts were not quite 
so common as might be expected, but the Saxons „ 

° ^ , , ^Supported by 

learnt that to rebel was to invite the chastisement English through 
- . . . r ^ r fear of the barons. 

of scorpions in place of the chastisement of 
whips. Their position was hopeless- In addition, they speedily 
found that, hard master as the king was, the Norman baron 
was worse, and so they supported the Crown against the ‘‘pett^^ 
tyrant”. Yet it was a sullen support, given from self-frrterest, 
with no motive of loyalty or affection about it. Kings and * 
barons alike were hateful to them as foreigners: they submitted 
to the rule of a foreign king as being better than that of foreign 
barons. But their real desire was to be rid of them all. 

By the time Henry II^s reign is reached this feeling of anta- 
gonism was dwindling. Henry II was no longer regarded as a 
fore^ign king; the division betaveen conquerors and conquered was 
gllwing less sharp; even the barons were taking a more national 
character. We shall have to dwell more upon chis in the next period; 
for the present it is enough to draw a mental line of division 
between Stephen and Henry II. On one side of it are Norman 
kings, on the other English kings. 

Remembering, then, that we have to deal with kings who were 
foreigners, we must see — 

1. What the Norman Conquest meant for England, and how 
William I established and kept up his power; how also his sons 
continued his policy; and — 

2. What happened when the king, instead of being strong like 
William I and Rufus mnd Henry I»was a weak man. ^ 

In tracing these events we shall see the Feudal Systeift at its 
best, and also at jts worst. 
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The Conquest and the Feudal System, 

1066-1135 

William I; William II; Henry I 

The victory of Hastings laid the south and east of England 
at Wiiliam^s feet, but it did not touch tlSe north and west. Ed- 
Engiish disunion and Morcar's forces were still dangerous, 
and submission. •William's conduct, indeed, shows that he did not 
expect the country of Alfred and Edmund Ironside to submit 
after one defeat only. But the English were still quarrelling 
among themselves; so, though the Witan chose- Edgar Atheling, 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, to succeed Harold as king, 
yet short time they found it hopeless to resist further. 

• William, indeed, was anxious for them to submit of their own 
free will. He had moved cautiously towards London, and had 
burned Southwark; but then, instead of besieging London, he 
had crossed the Thames and moved hk army to Berkhampstead 
Thither an embassy, with the Atheling himself at the head of it, 
came to William and offered him the crown. Thus he was able 
to say that he ruled not as conquqjfor, but as the lawful king of 
England elected the Witan. Canute, and even Alfred, his . ty o 
greatest predecessors, had owed their crown to the same title. 

Being able tg say he was lawful king was a great advantage, 
but William was still in an extremely difficult position. He had 
William’s things t<^ do: the first, to subdue the English thor- 
difficulties, oughly; the second, to keep his own Norman followers 
contented and obedient, to reward them, and yet not make them 
$© strong that they could revolt against him. He had, in fact, to 
keep himself master of both Normans and English alike. 

His first stroke was to declare that all those who had fought 
against him at Hastings were rebels, fighting against their lawful 

•Forfeiture estates were forfeited to him, 

the Thus he became master of almost all the land 
in the south of England. It was not long before 
, he got hold of the rest. In 1067, when the Conqueror had gone 
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back to the Continentj leaving his brother, Odo of Bayeux, as 
Justiciar, M the country, rebellions burst out every wi\ere. In 
the south-west in Mercia, in Northumbria, there were _ , 

. ■ . . ' " ■ ■ English. 

English risings. Luckily for William there was no risings, 
union among the English rebels. Each district took as 
its leader a descendant of its own earl; each fought for itself and 
each was consequently crushed by itself. William returned, 
subdued the west, took Exeter, harried Gloucester and Worcester, 
and drove the English leaders to take refuge in Ireland and 
Wales. In the north he had sterner work to do. The rebels 
were headed by Waltheof, Earl of Huntingdon, and waitheof, 
helped by the King of Scotland, who had married 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheiing. A force of Danes under 
King Sweyn, ‘who had hopes of recovering Canute’s kingdom 
for himself, also took the field with them. At first they 
successful. Durham and York fell into their hands. 35ut the 
allies soon began to quarrel, and William, marching north, foun<f 
them an easy prey. The Danes drew off in their ships, plun- 
dering Peterborough on their way, thereby making themselves 
as odious to the English as they had been in Ethelred’s day. 
Waltheof was forced to submit; and to punish the Harrying ot 
rebels, and guard against another rising, William North, 

harried the whole of the Yale of York. From the Humber to 
•4fee Tees everything that could be burnt was Hburnt. The people 
were slain, driven out or left ^ to die of starvation. Nearly 

twenty years after, the Domesdaj^'^ Survey echoes the same story 
of one estate after another — “ Waste 

This harrying of the north showeckthat William would not 
endure rebellion tamely. He still had work to do, however. 
Amid the eastern fens, in the Isle of Ely, surrounded Hereward, 
by marshes, Hereward, “the Last of the English”, 
still resisted. He had come there from Peterborough, when the 
Danes left, and he was joined by the last of William’s enemies, 
among them Morcar and the Bishop of Durham. For a year 
he held out. Th# monks of Ely are said to hav#e betrayed 
the way into his camp, but when Morcar and his fri&ds sur- 
rendered, Hereward with a few followers fought his way out and 
escaped. Morcar and the rest were treated as rebels. The King % 
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of Scotland, too, was forced to yield and to acknowledge William 
as his lord, just as his ancestors had acknowledged Edward the 
Elder and Canute. 

These useless risings completed the work that Hastings had 
begun. They riveted the* chain of William's power round Eng- 
land’s neck. Each rebellion was followed by fresh confiscations 
of land, and the land was used to reward Norman followers. 
Even in the cases where an Englishman was not turned out from 
his estates, he was obliged to pay a fine Ind to admit that the 
land was really the king’s and not his own; that he was the king’s 
tenant and vassal and therefore bound to serve him. 

This made more definite what is called the Feudal System. 
It is not true to say that this was altogether introduced by the 
The Feudal Norman kings, for the essence of the feudal system, 
the idea that because a man had land, therefore 
Basis, m jjg certain rights and owed certain duties, had 
existed in Saxon times. In Edgar’s day it had been ordained 
that every “landless man should have a lord”, and “commenda- 
tion”, that is to say, the practice of a man’s placing himself 
under the protection of a more powerful neighbour, was also 
common enough in Saxon England. But the Normans drew 
closer the tie between the man and his land. The holding of 
land became the basis of everything. The king at the head 
was the owner of aft the land. He granted large estates to his^ 
nobles and barons, who were called ienants-in-chief^ and who 
were bound by these grants of land to fight for the king if he 
called on them to do so. The tenants-in-chief in their turn 
granted parts of their estates to their followers, who were then 
called mesne-tenants'^ and were bound in their turn to obey the 
tenants “in -chief as superiors. Mesne -tenants might, if they 
pleased, regrant parts of their estates. And below all these 
classes of free tenants were vast numbers of serfs^ called by 
various names of villeins, boors (bordarii), cottars, who had very 
small holdings of land, some with thirty acres and others with 
lesser holdings, and who had in return for^ this to work upon 
the lord’s land and gather his crops for him. They were practi- 
cally his property — part of his estate. 


1 i.e. ttitermediate tenants. 
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We may think of it as a sort of pyramid:^ serfs at the bottom; 
above them free tenants ; minor tenants owing obedience to 
other greater men; at the top the tenants-in-chief holding direct 
from the king; the king as the apex; land, the bond which 
unites them and in the main settles their rights and duties. 
But we must not picture it as more orderly than it was. In 
simplest idea it was regular; in practice and working it was 
intolerably confused and disorderly. There were many forms 
of tenancy, and men cffved all sorts of duties to many different 
persons: for example, the same man might hold some land from 
the king, some from the church, and some from a*baron. 

It is easy to see that the English came off badly in this 
arrangement. As the Norman friends of the king were put at 
the top, the English naturally sank to the bottom, ^any EugUsh 
Those who, in days before the Conquest, had been become serfs. ^ 
free, though they were owners of very small estates, no^f^ofteff 
found themselves reduced to being serfs, or, as they were some- 
times called, .villeins. 

We must see what this meant for them. In the first place, 
they were no longer free. They were bound to the land and 
could not leave it. They were forced to work two or ^ ^ 
three days in each week on their lord’s estate, without 
being paid for doing so. 'fhey could not give their daughters 
iiunarriage without their lord’s leave. And, bsyond all this, they 
were in his power. He could punish them almost as he chose by 
fining them, or causing them to be flogged, an^fi they could not 
get any redress. This was bad enough, but it was made worse 
by the fact that their lords were al^post always foreigners. 
The Normans despised the English. They called them ^‘dogs 
of Saxons”, and treated them worse than dogs. They did not 
understand the English tongue, and paid no attention to what 
the English said or felt. William might pretend that he had, 
after all, only taken the place of Harold on the English throne, 
but to the English he was indeed a conqueror, and a very hard 
conqueror as well. • ^ 

In this way the Feudal System, as established by King 

1 See diagram, p, 6^. But this only gives the simple outline of what was really far 
more compHcatedL 
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William, bore hard on the English. We shall see that they 
became worse off when for a strong king was substituted a weak 
one. William might rule sternly, but he ruled all alike. By his 
gifts of land he had bound to him a body of armed followers 
who could defend him •against any attempts of the English to 
drive him out. Yet he did not mean to let this armed force be 
used against him. He himself had been a feudal vassal before 
he became a feudal king. As Duke of Normandy he had been 
so strong in his own dominions that he could disregard his 
superior, the King of France, as he liked. He had even met 
him in battle, dnd had overthrown him. He had no mind to 
let his barons be as troublesome to him as he had been to the 
King of France. So he did three wise things, and, by doing so, 
set up a different kind of Feudalism from that which later proved 
^uch a curse to both France and Germany. 

Fi?st, he gave his barons much land, but he gave it them 
"^in scattered estates, not all together. There were indeed three 
Barons’ exceptions: he made great earldoms in Durham, Kent, 
estates and Chester. But the earldom of Durham was given to 
the Bishop of Durham, who, being a Churchman, could 
leave no heir to inherit it; and the earldom of Kent he placed 
in the hands of his half-brother, Odo of Bayeux, who was also 
a Churchman. The earldom of Qhester alone went to a lay- 
man, but no doulSt William expected that his hands would ^e 
kept full enough by the need of guarding the border against 
the Welsh. The^e ‘‘palatine’’ earldoms were, however, the ex- 
ception. The usual rule was to divide the estates widely. For 
example, Robert of M^rtain, one of the greatest of the barons, 
held seven hundred and ninety-three manors, but they were in 
twenty different counties. Wherever we find a man with vast 
estates, we find they are much scattered. Thus, if a baron in- 
tended to rebel against the king, he could not collect his forces 
in one place; and he had always jealous neighbours round him 
who kept a watch on what he did This precaution, wise in 
Revolt of tstc Itself, did not, however, save Wflliam from rebellions 
earls, xo?4. among his barons. In 1074 Ralf, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Roger, Earl of Hereford, plotted a rising while the* king 
was away in Normandy, and invited Waltheof, Earl of Hunt- 
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ingdon, the only one of the old English nobles who had re- 
tained any great amount of power, to join them. Waltheof 
hesitated; at first he agreed, then he drew back, and let Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc know what was going on. William was too 
strong and too quick for the rebels. .Ralf was driven oversea, 
and Roger imprisoned for life, but the harshest measure fell 
on the unlucky Waltheof, who was beheaded. His earldom 
passed, with the hand of his daughter, to David, King of Scot- 
land, and became thfe source of much dispute in after-days. 
In 1079 William had again to struggle with a rebellious feudal 
lord; this time his own son, Robert. The twcf met in bactle at 
Gerberoi, not recognizing each other, and Robert’s ^ , 

t 1 t • /* •, /. t . , \ Robert’s 

lance, bore his father from his horse and wounded him. rebellion, 
Shocked at his narrow escape from the crime of killing 
his father, Robert sought and received pardon, but Williatp. 
never trusted him again. Three years later Odo of tBayeux 
angered William by raising a private army to make war in Ital/ 
on his own account, and, though Odo was his half-brother and 
a bishop, William shut him in prison for the rest of his life. 

These troubles made William see that if he was to keep his 
barons in order he had need to do more than merely sever their 
estates. Accordingly, in 1085, after “very deep speech j^omesday ,, 
with his Witan ”, he took hi^ second great step to make survey. ^ 
Jais power secure; he caused to be made a gfeat Survey in which 
was set down all the land of England, who held it, what it was 
worth in money dues, so that he might kno^ exactly what was 
Sue to him, and so that no one might dispute over it. The re- 
sults of this survey were set down in tfee Domesday Book. Two 
things are especially remarkable in it. It is extraordinarily 
thorough and minute. It tells not only the name ef the holder, 
and from whom it was held; not only the number of villeins and 
servile tenants on each estate, but it even records the ploughs, 
oxen, horses, sheep, pigs, mills, and fishponds. One English 
writer thought it unworthy of a king to enquire into things like 
these. He says “it«is shame to be telling of, but he dijd not think 
it shame to be doing it”, William, however, did not^'feel any 
shame in finding out all about his kingdom, especially in order 
to secure for himself a steady supply of money. And, secondly; ^ 
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though Domesday is more than eight hundred years old, it illus- 
trates the amazing permanence and continuity of our rural history. 
Almost every obscure hamlet of to-day has its name set down m 
Domesday, The names are often somewhat changed, hut that 
is all. The divisions of the countryside stand now as they stood 
in the Conqueror’s reign. 

William followed up the survey by his third great measure. 
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These two diagrams illustrate (i) 
Continental Feudalism and (a) Eng* 
lish Fdidalism as it was changed by 
the Oath at Salisbury, 


He assembled every free tenant of land to a great “gemot” ot 
The oath at Salisbury, and made them all swear alle- 

giance to him direct. This “oath at Salisbury” madt; 
it the duty ^f every mesne -tenant to obey the king 
first and his feudal superior after. If his feudal superior called 
on him to come out and fight against the king, his answer would 
be. that his first duty was: Obey the king. This clipped the 
wings of the great feudal nobles. On the Continent they could 
defy the crown by bringing their vassals into the field. The king 
had no hold over the vassals, save through the feudal lord. If 
the feudal^ lord were a rebel, ^e had no l^old at all. But in 
England' ^ter the oath at Salisbury the nobles were no longer 
so dangerous; they could not make sure of their vassals’ support 
Here is the real difference between English and Continental 
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feudalism; this is why Edward I and Edward III and Henry V 
were strong kings, ruling a united realm, while in France Philip I'V, 
Charles V, and Louis XI were hampered and thwarted by half- 
independent feudal princes. 

William did not live to reap the full benefit of these measures. 
In 1087 he went to war with the King of France. While his 
men were sacking and burning the town of Mantes, his 
horse, struck by a falling beam, reared and threw the wnuam, 
king hard against the* pommel of his saddle. From 
this hurt he never recovered, dying a few weeks^after at KouerL 

William was a hard man, who was never held back by any 
ideas of mercy when he thought it needful to be stern. The 
harrying of Yorkshire, the laying waste of the New Forest to 
make himself a hunting park, the imprisonment of Odo, the 
execution of Waltheof, all show him ruthless, at times even cru^f^ 
Yet his strong government, rule of a foreign conqueror though it ^ 
was, had one great merit that counterbalances ail his harshness. 
He united the kingdom under his own firm sway. Under Edward 
the Confessor and Harold the power of the Crown had dwindled, 
while that of the great earls had grown. We have noticed already 
that Godwin and Leofric and Siward are not unlike the turbulent 
barons whose quarrels brought about the Wars of the Roses. 
This tendency to disunion and lawlessness William crushed. 

- And there is another side to the Norman Conquest which 
must not be omitted. Had the Saxons been strong and vigorous 
and united, they would probably have flung off the Normans. 
Their failure goes to show that the Saxon character had declined, 
or at any rate was lacking in some of*the great qualities that 
make a nation. The invasion of the Normans, the rule of a 
conquering race, and the eventual fusion of Norman and Saxon 
blood made, out of much adversity, the “ Englishman ’’ who 
proved himself stiffer material than his Saxon forefathers, and 
possessed the enterprise and vigour which they seem to have 
lacked or lost 

% 

We may pass over the reigns of William Rufus and Henry 1 
somewhat briefly. One important class of events which we have 
neglected in William I's reign we will continue to set on one side; 
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that is, the dealings of these kings with the Church. Church 
affairs are best treated as a whole, leading up to the great quarrel 
between Henry 11 and Becket Apart from these, neither 
William II nor Henry I calls up anything very striking. Both 
kings continued the policy of their father. Both had troubles 
with rebellious barons, and succeeded in overcoming them; both 
were at least as much interested in affairs in Normandy as in 
England. 

The Conqueror had left the duchy of ^Normandy to his eldest 
son, Robert, and gave England to his second son, William. Here 
William Rufus ^ ready ground for quarrel, since Robert had 
1087-1100. looked to succeeding his father in both countries. 
As many of the barons held lands both in Normandy and Eng- 
land, they owed allegiance to both William and Robert; when 
broke out they would have to make a choice which they 
would* obey; and as Robert was easy-going and good-natured, 
while William soon showed himself to be as stern as his father, 
|| and was especially vigorous in exacting money in* every way he 

could, a large number of barons took Robert's side. They were 
especially angered by what they regarded as the exactions of 
Ranuif Ranulf Flambard, the king’s Justiciar, that is to say, 
Fiambard. officer who represented the king when he was absent 
from the kingdom. Ranulf, who wae also Bishop of Durham, was 
careful to enforce the full payment of all the dues which belonged 
to the king under the feudal system; and the most profitable of 
these dues came®when an estate passed to a minor or ah heiress. 
Flambard used to seize for the king all the profits of the estate 
till the minor came of age or the heiress married; he scrupulously 
collected the fines or payments due on coming into an estate, 
These exacfions were legal enough,^ but Flambard’s activity made 
them very burdensome. He made the king, it was said, '‘every 
man's heir". Thus, to guard against his discontented barons, 
and to help him against his brother, William was forced to make 
friends with his English subjects. Foreigner and Norman though 
he was, he had to rely on what»he called b® “brave and honour- 
able English ^ 

With their help he triumphed over his enemies. Odo oi 

in the case of the Church (see p. 83). 
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Bayeux, Roger Montgomery, Robert of Belleme his son, Roger 
Mowbray, all rose against him, stirred up by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. William defeated them all He beat back 
a Welsh iiwasion, and by promising to ms barons 
any land they might conquer from the Welsh, he encouraged 
a set of warlike adventurers who would keep his frontier safe 
in order to secure their own lands. He captured Cumberland 
from the Scots and bi^ilt Carlisle Castle to overawe the country | 
the King of Scots, invading Northumberland out of revenge, 
was surprised and slain at Alnwick. William even turned 
the tables on his brothei Robert, by leading an army in Nor- 
mandy. The quarrel between the brothers was patched for the 
time. Duke Robert soon after fell in with the fashion of his 
time and made up his mind to join the Crusades. To find 
money to equip himself and his followers, he pledged 
his duchy to William for 10,000 merks, without re- Nofbandy. ^ 
fleeting that he was not at all likely to be either able to repay 
the money, or eject his brother from the duchy when once he 
had got a hold on it 

While Robert was in Palestine, William Rufus died, killed 
by an accident, or, as some said, murdered, while hunting 
in the New Forest His death gave to Henry, the Henry i, 
youngest and most capable of the Conquerpr’s sons, 1100-1x35. 
the unexpected chance of making himself both King of England 
and Duke of Normandy, England fell into his hands without 
much difficulty , but it was certain that when Robert came back 


he would have to fight hard at any rate in Normandy, and 
probably in England also. Thus he* too, like Marriage with 
Rufus, was led to trust much to his English sub- 
jects, and he did his best to win their support *by marrying 
Matilda, daughter of the King of Scots, who was heiress of the 


old line of Alfred.^ He also imprisoned Rufuses Justiciar, 
Ranulf Flambard, recalled Anselm, ^Archbishop of Canterburys 
from the exile into which Rufus had driven him, and issued a 
Charter of Liberties, in which he promised that the ‘‘^dg” taken 


iThus from Egbert? to George V there is only a very brief gap in the blood line- The 
kings who do not come in Canute, Hardicanute, Harold, William I, William II, Henry J 
(save by marriage), and Stephen. \ 
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from his feudal tenants should be strictly according to right, 
and further, that he would keep all the laws of Edward the 
Confessor’s day. 

These preparations for the storm were hardly made when 
the storm burst. Robert returned, and, at the invitation of some 
Robert’s ^f Henry’s barons, landed with an army in Endand 
Henry had to buy him off by a promise of a pension, 
and the surrender of Normandy. This peace, however, turned 
out shorthved. Robert of Belleme rebelled against Heniy, and 
managed to get J^obert of Normandy to take up his side. Hence- 
ort , rom 1104 onwards, there was no peace between the 
rothers. In iio6 Henry defeated Robert at Tenchebrai, and 
ook him prisoner. Robert never saw liberty again Till his 
death he was held captive at Cardiff. Normandy passed into 
hands. Robert had left a son, William Clito, who re- 
.mained to trouble Henry’s peace till 1128, when he died of a 
wound. 

Disturbed as Normandy was, England enjoyed linder Henry I 
a rest from insurrection and war for more than thirty years. Henry 
used this time to strengthen the royal power against the barons. 
Royal justice. revived the old Shire and Hundred Courts’ 

0% did this make it easy for each man 

0 get justice at l^me, but it also fliminished the power of the 
feudal lords; for it curtailed the “manorial” courts where the 
lord, or the lord’s steward, presided, whereas, in the Shire and 
Corns,. .*nWs.o^ „o, b, ^ 

by a body of free-tenants; and over the Shire Court presided 
the Sheriff, who was a'royal officer of very wide power S 
multitude of feudal jurisdictions, often very di- 
siihctit t “"<=ertain, and always oppressive, Henry began to 

“X ” 

Further, since most offences were punishable by fines justice 
and revenue were closely connected, and Heiuy I, thouii less 
oppressive in his taxation thai! Rufus, was^quite as much a ive 
to_ the advantage of a plentiful supply of money. L began his 

at Winchester, and, from that time onward, never loosed his hold 
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The exchequer. 


over it He found in Bishop Roger of Salisbury, an official who 
organized his exchequer thoroughly, and he made its power felt 
by sending “ barons of the exchequer” on cir- 
cuit through the country, thus bringing out-of-the- 
way districts into connection with royffi taxation, just as the 
Sheriffs made them familiar with royal justice. 

How closely justice and revenue were connected with each 
other, and also with policy, is brought home to us by the King’s 
Council In its widest sense (the Magnum Condiium) King’s 
this included much the same persons as the^old Council. \ 
Saxon Witan, though with a different qualification. The Witan 
had been the assembly of the “Wise”, and included church 
dignitaries, officials, and chief landholders. So did the king’s 
“Great” Council, but for another reason. To it came all the 
king’s tenants4n-chief ; and since archbishops, bishops, abbots 
officials of the court, and barons were of course tenants-irT-chief, 
we find them all in the Great Council just as they met in the 
Witan. But the qualification was no longer “wisdom”, but the 
holding of land direct from the king. 

A body so cumbrous 'as this Magnum Conciimm would obvi- 
ously be rarely summoned. As a rule business fell into the hands 
of the “ordinary” Council — the Curia Regis. The “ordinary” 

At the head of it was the khig, and in it sat the Council- f] 

great officials, the Justiciar, who acted as regent in the king’s 
absence, the Chancellor, who was his secretary, the Chamberlain 
at the head of his household, the Marshal and the Constable, who 
looked after his soldiers. Yet it is a peculiarly confusing body, 
for it engages in so many duties under %o many names. It was 
a council of state; it was a law court it collected and accounted 
for the revenue.2 It has been aptly called a royal court-of-all- 
work”. 

The explanation of this many-sidedness is found by looking 
at the office of king. In the earliest form the king was head of 
his tribe in everything. He ruled his people, and led them in 
war; he was their judge and lawgiver. David, and» the kings 

i From this side of its activity has descended our Court of King’s Bench and the term 
King’s Counsel (K.C.)i 

® And was then called the Court of Exchequer. The term ** Court ” shows how hnance 
and justice were entangled. 
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of the Iliad, are of this type. As the tribe gre^v by degrees into 
the nahon, the Icing called in a council to LelpiiJ^rd Ts 
Delegation naturally came to wield most of the nowerq 

“ course of time the 

much f„ LT“" 

officials, each msSed m Tne^h ^ ‘=«‘^ncils and 
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IX. Feudalism at its Worst. The 
“ Nineteen Long Winters ” 

Stephen, 1135-54 

When Henry I died, his plans for his daughter came ta 
aothing. Maud was neither popular nor wise. She had married 
a foreigner, Geoffrey of Anjou, who was hated by the 
barons* Besides, no one then dreamed that a woman 
could be fit to rule the country. Consequently the barons, 
assembled in Great Council, set on the throne Stephen, Count 
of Blois. 

Stephen was the son of Adela, William Fs daughter. As^ 
grandson of the Conqueror, he had a sound enough title^to the 
throne. He was also, the chronicler tells us, a mild * 

man and a good'’, so there was hope that he would 
be a tolerable king. His share of goodness did not turn out 
to be very large, but his mildness, in other words his weak- 
ness, was undeniable. And the throne was at this time no 
place for a mild man; what was wanted was a strong man who 
could keep order. • 

Consequently, Stephen’s reign was purely*disastrous. It was 
one long struggle for powder. First, David of Scotland burst over 
tjie border, nominally as Maud’s ally. He was Rebeiiion-Batti® 
defeated at the Battle of the Standard, in which standard, 

the barons and yeomen of Yorkshire, staading fast round a chariot 
on which floated the banners of St Peter of York, St Wilfred of 
Ripon, and St. John of Beverley, beat off the Scottish charges. 
But while the Scots were routed in the north, Maude's half- 
brother, Robert of Gloucester, rebelled in the west, and Stephen 
had to buy off David by handing over to him Northumberland 
and Cumberland. David gave up Maud’s cause and went home; 
the part he played -^as not a noble one, but he was negther better 
nor worse than the rest; he was only fighting for his own hand* 

So far Stephen had the support of the Church, since his 
brother, Henry, was Bishop of Winchester and^fiirm on his side. 
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He soon managed to lose this support He demanded that 
the Bishops of Salisbury and lincoin should hand over their 
Quarrel with castles to him. When they refused, he cast them 
the Church. prison. This was certain to set the Church 

against him: but, more than that, it lost him the favour of the 
great officials; for this Bishop of Salisbury was that same Roger 
who had served Henry I so faithfully at the Exchequer, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln was his nephew. To quarrel with such 
men was sheer folly. Speedily Stephen's power slipped from 
him. He moved to capture the castle of Lincoln, which had 
been surprised l5y Ralf, Earl of Chester. Raif, leaving his wife 
to defend the castle, gathered forces in his earldom, and, uniting 
with Robert of Gloucester, fell on Stephen’s besieging army. A 
Battle of terrible conflict followed. Stephen show^ed that though 
Lmcoin. ^ feeble king, he was a sturdy warrior. He met 

tne Es^f of Chester in fight, and, had his battle-axe not broken on 
*the earl’s helmet, might have overthrown him. As it was, his 
men gave way, and he was himself taken prisoner: 

Maud thus became ‘‘ Lady of England ”, but she soon proved 
equally unfit to rule. Haughty and wilful, without gratitude to 
those who had put her on the throne, she could not understand 
that the same people could put her off again. She, too, quarrelled 
with the churchmen. She was obliged to set Stephen at liberty 
in exchange for Robert of Gloucester, a prisoner in the hands 
of the other side. Soon she tasted the bitterness of defeat. 
She was besieged in Oxford, and only escaped by being let down 
at night from the walls by a rope, crossing the Thames on the 
ice, and fleeing across ^the snow. Then she gathered forces 
and fought again. 

Yet battles and adventures, alliances and desertions, are but 
a part of our concern. History is sometimes written as if it 
were but the history of the mighty in the land; yet the case 
of the lowly no less deserves attention. Kings and nobles are 
under the fortunes of war; but the misfortunes of war lie 
heaviest upon the people. So it>was in Stepfien’s reign. Rightly 
did the "'chronicler style it “the nineteen long winters”. The 
fact was that the war went on because the barons did not wish 
to end it. Selfish, ambitious, merciless, unscrupulous, each baron 
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made himself strong in his castle, and hoped to add to his pos- 
sessions by violence or treachery. There was not one who took 
an honest part. When they fought, it was not for their side, 
but for themselves. Geoffrey, Earl of Essex, and others like him 
took their titles from both parties and pillaged both. All be- 
came forsworn and broke their allegiance.” They did not want 
pitched battles, for if either Stephen or Maud became supreme, 
their day would be over. “ Then arose the barons, or rather the 
betrayers of England, treating of concord, though they loved 
discord: but they would not join battle, for they desired not 
to exalt either of the two.’^ Each in his petty realm reigned like: 
a tyrant, striking his own coin, declaring his own justice, oppress 
ing the wretched people by making them work at the castles with 
which they filled the land. They ‘‘put men in prison for their 
gold and silver. They hanged men up by the feet and gmoked? 
them with foul smoke. Some were hanged up by their thumbS; ^ 
others by the head, and burning things were hung on to their 
feet They put knotted strings about their heads and writhed 
them till they went into the brain. They put men into prisons 
where adders and snakes and toads were crawling, and so 
tormented them. Some they put into a chest, short and narrow 
and not deep, that had sharp stones within, and forced men 
therein so that they broke* all their bones.” When Stephen 
brought over foreigners from abroad to fight for him, these 
behaved even worse, sacking, burning, spoiling wherever they 
w^nt. “Men said that Christ and his saints ^ept.** The poor 
were reduced to misery; many of them whose huts had been 
burnt died of cold and hunger in the *661(13. This was what 
being left to the mercy of the barons meant. This was what 
the rule of a “mild man and a good” led to in Ihe days of 
feudalism. 

The rivalry between Stephen and Maud seemed likely to 
be continued between their children. Fortunately for England 
Stephen’s son died, and Stephen had no longer an interest in 
going on with the struggle. OiTce more, as so oftan ^in this 
reign, we have an example of the power of the churchmen; 
Archbishop Thecsbald managed to bring the two sides to terms. 

It was agreed by the Treaty of Wallinfirford, in 1153, that 
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Stephen should be king for the rest of his life, but that Maud’s 
son, Henry, should succeed him. Henry had not to wait long 
In 1154 Stephen died. 


X. Henry II and the Restoration 
of Order 

_C Henry II had got the title of king. His life’s work was spent 
p'f- * in making that kingship a reality. He strove to make himself 
supreme in his kingdom, and what he did includes a great 
^^ccess and a great failure. Over the barons he triumphed; 

me CSitirch, on the other hand, worsted him.^ We have to deal 
• in^ succession with these two struggles, and we may leave a 
third aspect of his greatness, his position as a Coptinental ruler, 

to lead on to the exploits of his warrior son, Richard Cceur 
de Lion. 

To understand the reasons of his strength, it is necessary 
to look for a moment beyond England. His father, Geoffrey of 
Henry’s posses^ Anjou, was one, of a family that, like the 
Norm’am^* Maine, dukes, had been fertile in strong men, 

^ou. and Aqni. men who had united warlike daring with the 
* ’^‘hlessness and unscrupulousness by which 
a^ feudal v^sal of the King of France could make himself 'as 
Strong as his master.^ , Geoffrey had not been able to do very 
much in England, where even Maud’s followers feared and dis- 
liked him. . But he had reduced Normandy, and when he died 
“ “51, he left Henry, then eighteen years of age, the ruler 
of Normandy, and Count of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. The 
ney yrar Henry married Eleanor, divorced wife of Louis VII 
and thereby _ became Duke of Aquitaine, Count of Poitou’ 
Toulouse, Samtonge, and Lupousin, with*a suzerainty over all 
the cduntnes west of the Rhone. As he made gLd these 

/ town. ^ ^ ' ftweous, black pile which seems to scowi down jut the 
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dominions against the King of France, he' was, even before he 
became King of England, the mightiest uncrowned head in 
Europe. If we add that he was skilled in war, adroit in 
diplomacy, full of restless energy and fiery temper, never for 
a moment idle, knowing well how to use his own time and how 
to make others work for him- it is plain that the barons would 



Diagram illustrating the aggregation of power in Henry*Il s hands. 


find mm widely different from the “Mid and good” King 
Stephen. 

Henry’s general policy was to undo all that Stephen had done. 

The first thing was to restore the royal revenue. Stephen tiad 
allowed two-thirds of it to dwindle away by 
quarrelling with the bishops and so upsetting revenue and de- 
the management of ^the exchequer, and by castles, 

granting crown lands to his friend's; and the little thaf Stephen 
had not spent Maud had scattered. Henry took back the crown 
lands, and restored Nigel, Bishop of Ely (Roger of Salisbury’s 
nephew), to his familiar place in the exchequer. He stopped N 
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the practice of barons issuing their own coin, put out a good 
coinage of his own, and took stern measures with any who 
adulterated it He pulled down many hundreds of those oppres 
sive castles which the barons bad built in defiance of law. He 
recovered the royal castles which were in baroniaThands. Gf die 
barons, Mortimer held out on the west border, Aumale in Scar- 
borough, and Peverel in the Peak; but he marched against them 
with an army, and made them submit ^ The country was still 
full of the hateful mercenaries who had made it their business to 
plunder both sieves. These were expelled from the realm. Henry 
also forced Malcolm, King of Scots, to yield the northern counties 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland, which David 
had seized; and Malcolm even renewed the old homage, declaring 
himself to be Henry’s “ man 

%9 Th^ease with which his restoration of order was carried out 

^ makes it clear that Henry had on his side the mass of the people 
of England. They had suffered under Stephen’s folly and the 
barons’ cruelty long enough to know that the besi thing for all 
was a strong king. If only Henry were “strong and of a good 
courage ” the land would have rest And rest was what the land 
needed. 

Henry was, however, far more than a domineering king, bent 
on having his owi)^ way. He was a*" statesman. He set himself 
not only to check misdeeds, but to prevent future misdoing- He 
sought precautions as well as remedies. His authority might be 
recovered by forCe, but it must be maintained by law. Thus, 
while he strengthened his army, he also took pains to strengthen 
his law courts. ^ 

Hitherto^ the weakness of the feudal army had been twofold. 
First, there was the danger of mutiny or neglect. If the king was 
Feudal army, baron would HOt come: or perhaps he 

came with only a part of his proper followers. But 
even when the king was, like Henry, strong enough to compel 
attendance, there was another fatal defect: the tenant was only 
bound ^o'serve for forty days fn the year. "^It was impossible to 
carry on a campaign, especially when sieges were long and tiresome, 
with soldiers who went home again after a little more than a 
month in the field* So Henry relied more on soldiers whom he 
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paid to fight for him. He used a plan, begun in his grandfather’s 
time, of taking a tax called “ scutage ”,t which was a payment 
imposed on each “knight’s fee” — that is to say, the 
holding of land which would be liable to provide him 
with a knight and his proper attendants for service in war. 
Further, when Henry was planning a distant expedition to Tou- 
louse in ii59> he enlarged the practice by permitting his barons 
to pay a fine instead of accompanying him in person, and with 
the money thus obtained he hired soldiers. In this way the king 
got a better army, and the barons became weaker. As they often 
preferred to stay at home, they grew less warlike and their vassals 
less skilled in arms. If they were to rebel they would find the 
king with a disciplined force, while they themselves had only a 
band of ill-trained and discontented followers. In this way ^‘scut- 
age ” did much to weaken feudalism in England. ^ 

^ The other of Henry’s military measures falls at the en 3 *of his 
reign; but it deserves notice here as it too helped to destroy 
the warlike powers of the barons. By the “Assize of 
Arms”, in ii8i, he revived the old Saxon army of the 
“fyrd”, that national levy of all between the ages of Revival of 
sixteen and sixty. Since the Norman men-at-arms had 
ridden down the flying Saxon footmen at Hastings, the feudal 
array had been favoured and the “fyrd” despised. It was the 
day of heavy cavalry: infantry were held of small account. None 
the less the fyrd ’ had been called out at times of pressing need, 
and had done good service both against the Scots, and against 
rebellious barons in 1 173-4. The Assize of Arms laid down 
that every freeman was to possess cer®,in weapons, and these 
were to be inspected at intervals to see they were in good order. 
This force of freemen was the origin of our militia. * Henceforth 
the king had two armies ^a small force of paid and trained Mi- 
dlers for service abroad, and a militia to defend England against 
the foreign invader or rebellious barons. Thus the old feudal 
levy was less and less needed. Feudalism by degrees lost its 
military character, became less daagerous to the Crown^ and sank 
Into a method of holding land. * 

One of the greatest marks of the disorder of Steph n’s time 

1 i.e, a **shield tax ", 
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had been the increase of feudal jurisdictions, the growth, that is 
to say, of barons^ courts, in which the king’s law was set aside 
Revival ^ barou’s private regulations. In days when commu- 
of royal nication through the country was difBcult and slow, there 
^as always trouble in keeping the local courts coi> 
nected with the central courts. It was to tighten this connection 
that sheriffs (royal officers) had been placed over the shire courts, 
while Henry I had sent round from the exchequer travelling 
barons” who, first attending to matters of revenue, dealt also 
with matters of law. But while under King Stephen each did 
what was right in his own eyes, the connection between the 
central and local courts had almost perished. Henry II set 
himself to bring the local courts again under royal control. Un- 
less the king’s law ran through the length and breadth of the land, 
U^he king’s power would be but a shadow. 

l^ne illegal baronial courts could easily be destroyed by the 
hand that was strong enough to pull down the illegal baronial 
castles. But something had to be put in their plaice: it is gener- 
ally far easier to destroy than to construct. And the fact that 
Henry succeeded in his constructive rneasures does far more to 
prove him a great statesman than any of his purely destructive work. 

Instead of attempting to make anything new, Henry took hold 
oi a Saxon institution and bent it Co a new shape. As we have 
Idea of repre- ^een, Saxon justice had been accustomed to the 
sentatives. association of men who represetited their 

district, whether^'h was the shire or the hundred, either to gjve 
information on oath, or to do justice. Representatives of the 
**tunmoots” sat in th^ hundred courts; representatives of the 
hundred in the shire courts; Domesday Book itself had been 
based on the evidence collected from sworn representatives. 
And it was from this idea of representation that Henry developed 
the jury system. 

The first step was the revival of his grandfather’s plan of 
sending judges from the king’s court to the local 
courts, Thesd* justices in eyre^ still combined 
a care for the revenue with the task of bringing 
the king’s justice home to all. But an important step forward 

1 An abbreviation ©f in iitnere (on circuit). 
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was taken by the Assize of Clarendon in 1166, when it was 
ordered that these justices were to be met in each county by 
twelve legal men from the hundred, and four from the tunship, 
who W'ere^ to “present” to them notorious malefactors. These 
persons did not indeed try the accused they formed a jury “of 
presentment” (the origin of the modern “grand jury”), whose 
task it is to decide whether a man ought to be tried for any 
offence. The real trial was by the ordeal of water,i and if the 
accused failed to get through that he was condemned. Yet even 
when he came off triumphant from the Ordeal, he was to leave 
the country within forty days. If the case against him was so 
strong that the sworn men “presented” him for trial, he was 
at any rate an undesirable person to keep in the countrJ^ 

This use of a jury, as laid down in the Assize of Clarendon, 
and repeated in the Assize of Northampton (1176), applied onjy 
to criminal matters. But in civil cases too a jury might ^ y 
be employed, though only as an alternative. The other 
choice, however, was the Norman scheme of “trial by battle” 
and among the lower people this was disliked, not only because 
it was un-English (for it *as not a native institution), but because 
It gave an overwhelming advantage to the man best trained in 
arms, and so was hideously unfair. In the eyes of men of 
simple faith “thrice is he ‘armed who hath his quarrel just”- 
but such simplicity of faith was rare, for the very good reason 
that its belief so often led to the wrong man winning the day. 

If all that justice can do is to declare that might is right”, 
then justice may as well stand aside altogether, for the same 
end will be reached without its meddlifig. As a substitute for 
this barbarous plan, the system of settling civil cases by a juiyr 
cumbrous and expensive as it was at first, sincff it involved 
taking the case to the King’s Court at Westminster, proveff to 
be the beginning of a valuable reform. 

The conclusion of the matter lies outside the reign of Henry 
; hut as he was the father of the English jury, it is well to join 
with his name the p’ferfecting of the work he began. ‘Rom ad- 

of r'r ^ 
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mitting that after all Might was not Right, it was but a short 
step to agree that Chance was not Justice. Trial by battle fell 
Petty jury. and soon afterwards trial by Ordeal fol- 

“petty jury”, a body of 
twelve men drawn from the neighbourhood, who were to delLr 
verdict on the charge before them. At first they were chosen 
for their presumed knowledge of the accused’s crime; and if they 

mind of one 

and iurvmaT » “ functions of witness 

him • u ^ funiself, or have anyone to defend 

1 ’ l^^'ng themselves witnesses, were supposed to 

know all there was to be known without outside assi tTce but 

trXvi: rr ^e-- 

* -U- ? greatest safeguards of English liberty. 

Hitherto we have seen nothing but Henry’s triumphs: we have 
seen him stake down disorder as personified by the barons- we 

s®T«m‘?'?ver If IT" ^nd widen the royal justice 

freeman could T far-reaching that the meanest 

ireeman could be sure of its protection. But there was vet one 

tedy over which the royal justice had no authority. It is Henry’s 
occupy ul" over the Church that must next 
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which had striven to set up a purer standard of life and duty 
in the Church.^ One result of their efforts has been already 
remarked— the increased reputation of the monks 
who led strict lives, and the decline from favour the ciuniac 
of secular and parish clergy, who were less particular. 

But it is necessary to examine the objects of the Cluiiiacs more 
deeply. They saw with alarm that churchmen were every year 
becoming more involvec| in affairs of the world, more occupied 
with the administering of wide estates and the gathering of riches, 
more concerned with the cares of state, more intejested in keep- 
ing themselves on an equality with the great nobles. They felt 
that the world was mastering the spirit, the thorns choking the 
wheat. It was needful to cut off this connection with the world. 
Thus they strove to make the clergy because they thought 

that marriage entangled men in worldly concerns ; they cri^d out- 
against the offence of shnonyy because when men could buy pro^ 
motion or office in the church, they were led to covet riches, or 
be unduly influenced by them; and (though this came later) they 
objected to churchmen receiving offices at the hands of laymen. 
Lay imestiturey as this was called, was an abuse, because it was 
likely that laymen were often guided in their choice by unworthy 
reasons. Churchmen would be appointed to livings, preferments, 
bishoprics, and so forth, not for their zeal or pjety, but because 
they were popular and easy-going; they would thus be tempted to 
work for the favour of men, not for the cause of God. 

.All of the Ciuniac aims were laudable in thetnselves, and to 
the first two no objection could reasonably be raised. That the 
clergy should be celibate was an old rule ^ffiich had been some- 
what loosely kept, and clerical marriages caused great scandal. 
Simony was an offence that the Church had long battled witn, 
having complete right on its side. But to attack pifgcuities in 
lay investiture was another and a novel matter. The 
Ciumacs wished to cut the Church loose from all investiture, 
lay control, to make it a body apart, independent, an imperium in 
imperio. But the fact was that the greater churchmen, the* bishops 
and abbots, held large masses of landed property. Herein lay 
the wealth of their sees and foundations; and as landowners they 

J See page 39. ; 
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owed duties to the state like other landowners. They had no 
claim to escape taxation or the task of sending tenants to fight 
in the field. If the Cluniac reformers wished the Church to 
be entirely free from the world, the Church must abandon the 
wealth that bound it to the world. This, of course, it had no 
intention of doing. 

The most distinguished of the Cluniac reformers was Hilde- 
brand, who, after being the trusted adviser of two popes, became 
himself Pope in 1073, under the title of Gregory VII. 
(Gregory yii) ^e entered with immense vigour on the work 01 
and wiiham I, Church independent of all kings and 

princes. He even claimed the right of excommunicating and 
deposing those who defied him. He embarked in a desperate 
quarrel with the Emperor, Henry IV, which lasted all their lives, 
.^nd sj^rvived them to convulse Europe for many years after they 
^ were dead. 

w ■ ■ 

Oddly enough, Gregory never quarrelled with William the 
Conqueror, although William was in the habit" of investing” 
his own bishops, and had declared that no Pope's bulls or decrees 
should be obeyed in England unless he himself gave leave. Even 
when Gregory demanded homage, and William had refused, 
because no king of England had ever paid it before, Gregory 
gave way. He probably did so because he saw in William a 
king who, unlike most of the kings of the time, was really trying 
to improve his Church. And William, too, had, of his own 
accord, taken a'^step which must have delighted Gregory. W|ien 
he came to the throne, he had found the bishops accustomed 
William estab- sit ifi the Shire Courts, and having churchmen 
and ecclesiastical offenders tried before them there, 
England, j^st like laymen, and under the same law. William 
had withdrawn the bishops from the Shire Courts; he had re- 
placed the English bishops by Normans; and he had permitted 
them to have courts of their own in which they tried and punished 
their own offenders under their own ‘‘canon” law. Church 
matters' which had hithertcf been discifssed by a mixture of 
laymen and churchmen in the Witan were now transferred to 
a synod in which laymen had no place. And as William had 
also appointed Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury, and sup- 
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ported hini in his efforts to make the clergy put away their wives 
and do their duty, Gregory may well have felt that it would be 
a mistake to quarrel with him, even though he did refuse homage 
and claim to appoint bishops himself. 

William Rufus, however, proved equally obstinate and far less 
honest of purpose. He was intensely greedy of money, and he 
and his Justiciar, Ranulf Flambard, strained every 
means to amass it. Under the feudal system large 
payments were always due to the feudal superior, in 
many cases the king, when one of his tenants died. There were 
heriots to be taken from the dead man’s estate, and reliefs to be 
paid by the heir; if the heir was a minor, the administration of 
his estate came into the king’s hands, and good profits might be 
drawn from it. Rufus and Flambard cast covetous eyes on the 
Church. Church lands did not pay heriots or reliefs, but if when 
an office fell vacant, it were not filled at once, the king^fiSight* 
Msily lay hands on the revenue that came in during the vacancy. 
Hence arose a- practice of keeping offices vacant for a consider- 
able time. This gross abuse came to a head in 1089, when 
^nfranc died, and no successor was appointed to his Arch- 
bishopric Four years passed away, and, to the scandal of every- 
one, the Church in England was still left without a head, in order 
that the king might pocket its»revenues. 

In 1093 Rufus fell sick, and, believing hirnself to be dying, 
he vrished to make his peace with Heaven. Accordingly he 
appointed Anselm, Abbot of Bee, to the Archbishopric. How- 
ever unworthy the motive, the choice was excellent. Anselm 
won the respect of all by his learning, righteousness, and tender- 
ness As it happened, however, William did not die, and as 

vanished grew worse; penitence soon 

anished, blasphemous and brutal habits returned. From th'e 

fir^ Anselm had foreseen that there was trouble in store for him 
hnn T’ ^ ^th-that fierce young 

thr^t^ H f would never.yi.eld to 

mS biit^r r appoint- 

ment, but pve the money m charity instead. When Pope Urban 

sent over the “pall”, or scarf of office, Anselm would not receive 
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it at the king’s hands, but took it himself from the high altar 
at Canterbury. He rebuked the misdoings of the king and the 
Court, and so angered William that his life was scarcely safe. 
He had at length to leave the kingdom. 

One of Henry I’s earliest and most popular acts was to recall 
Anselm from his exile. But though Henry was reasonable and 
just, yet even he could not agree with Anselm. Their 
dispute never ripened into a quarrel, none the less 
it was a hot dispute. Indeed agreement was scarce 
possible, for Anselm had been at Rome and had returned more 
than ever strong against lay investiture. When first appointed 
by Rufus he had paid homage, but he now refused this homage 
to Henry; and when Henry invested bishops he would not 
consecrate them. Yet Henry could not allow his archbishops 
^nd bishops to be altogether independent of him, for churchmen 
^ in tfiose days were among the greatest landowners; if they 
^ claimed to be invested by the Pope they would soon claim to 
hold not only their spiritual powers, but also their lands, from 
the Pope. If they did so, England would be split up between 
laymen owning, as Englishmen, allegiance to an English king, 
and churchmen, of no nationality, only owning a foreigner, the 
Pope, as their master. No king could suffer this. 

Here we come, not to a quarrel between two men, but a 
divergence between two great institutions. The Church was 
/ advancing claims which the Crown could not grant. It was only 
the first of a long series; we shall see the difference at times 
widen, at times almost close up, but it was never quite healed, 

^ and it eventually led*^ to the great breach which w^e call the 
Reformation. 

Ih this'mattex of investitures there was a good deal to be said 
on both sides. ^ Henry and Anselm settled it in a reasonable way 
Compromise ^ Compromise. Bishops and abbots were to 

chosen by their cathedral chapter and by their 
^ ‘ monks respectively, but the election was to be held 

in th^ king’s court. They wore to receivis the ring which stood 
for their union with their flock, and the pastoral staff which 
represented the shepherd’s care over his sheep,-* from the Church, 

’ because these things were symbols of their spiritual power; but 
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they were to pay homage for their worldly possessions to the 
king, who was their master in respect of the world. This 
compromise worked well, and was afterwards adopted by the 
Pope and emperor as the right settlement of their dispute 
also. ■ 

King Stephen’s reign is bare of any ecclesiastical dispute. 
Stephen certainly quarrelled with his bishops, and found that 
they were strong enough to do him much harm, but the quarrel 
was not about church rhatters. None the less his reign witnessed 
an increase in the power of the Church. While the barons were 
fighting with their king and each other, the Charch was steadily 
working towards that independence from lay control which it 
desired. 

Thus Henry II had to fight the matter over again, though 
this time on new ground, and the struggle was even more violent 
than in William II’s day. For, though Henry had Hei% 
reason on his side, which William had not, yet the Becket^« 
one king waa fully as hot-tempered and impatient as the other, 
while on the side of the Church, instead of the gentle, patient 
Anselm, stood Becket, at least as fiery, wilful, and rash of speech 
as his royal master. 

Not the least irritating of Becket’s qualities in the kingVeyes 
was his apparent ingratitude Henry had raised Becket from an 
obscure^ station. He had ma'de a personal* friend of Becket?s 
him, had joked and feasted in his company, had made * 

him his Chancellor, and consulted with him op all the career, 
iheasures needed to bring the realm into order, and believed him 
to be heart and soul with him. Thus,*when the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury fell vacant, giving the king the chance of putting^ 
in a man to forward his ideas, none seemed so suitaWe as Becket. 
Becket objected. ‘Hf this be done,” said he, ^^our friendship 
will soon turn to bitter hate.” Yet the king pefteisted in his idea 
that Becket would prove even more useful as Archbishop than 
he had been as Chancellor. 

Once consecrate4, Becket n^de clear immediately that he 
would prove as stout a supporter of the Church’s privileges as 
any churchman^ could wish. He resigned his Chancellorship, 
justifying himself with the words, ‘‘Man cannot serve two 
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masters This was but a foretaste of the mixture of zeal and 
want of tact which was to distinguish the rest of his career. 
He might have made plain his wish henceforth to serve God 
without likening the service of his royal master and friend to 
that of Mammon. But -Becket never did anything by halves. 
Hitherto, though he had always led an honest life, he had been 
careless, luxurious, worldly; suddenly he turned into an ascetic 
of the severest type, fasting with extreme rigour, wearing a hair- 
shirt, washing the feet of the sick and the poor. Men scoffed 
at the courtier who had become a monk. Yet Becket's change 
was no hypocrisy. He was a man who had taken up a new duty, 
and he meant to perform it with all his might The fact that in 
doing so he would come into collision with the king did not turn 
him aside for a moment 

We recall that Henry IFs chief aim was to destroy all those 
privileges and immunities which hindered the king’s la%v; we 
♦know that owing to William I’s change the Church was the one 
really great institution which still held these privileges; we can 
see that it was inevitably over this point that the battle would 
arise. 

The provocation was not long in coming. Becket became. 
Archbishop in 1162. In 1163 a cleric committed a particularly 
Criminous atrocious murder, but ha^ been dismissed from an 
clerks. ecclesiastical court almost unpunished.^ Henry, angry 
at this gross failure of justice, required that the clergy should 
obey the “custoil^is of the realm”. To this Becket verbally 
agreed, but as the “customs” were not very certain, a coifi- 
mission was aj^pointed tp draw them up. This commission pro- 
Yhe Constitutions duced the Celebrated (Jotistitutiofis (JI(XTB 7 tdofit, 
of Clarendon, 1164. Some old rules were repeated; clerics were not 
to deave the king’s realm without his leave, and appeals were 
not to be taken to Rome, but to be heard before the king; 
the agreement made between Henry I and Anselm about in- 
vestitures and homage was re-enacted: a new order was made 
that villeins might not enter t^e service ofe the Church without 
leave of their lords. But the gist of the matter was that clerics 
who had committed crimes— “ criminous clerks ’’—having been 

J He was ordered to abstain from the Sacrament for two years. 
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tried in the ecclesiastical courts and degraded from fhdr orders 
(as they would be, if found guilty), should be then handed over 
to the king’s courts for sentence. There was no idea of the 
king’s courts sentencing a clerk; having been degraded he would 
be no longer a clerk but a layman. 

We might think this of small consequence; we wonder why 
clerics should object to the royal justice, and why the king should 
distrust Church courts; we presume that the number of clerics 
who commit crimes \^ould be very small. Such notions are 
misleading. 

The king was in no way hostile to the Church courts as such. 
All he was striving for was to bring all criminals alike under the 
ordinary law, and to destroy all exemptions. But inadequacy of 
there was strong reason why the Church courts 
should not deal with crimes. They had no power matters, 
of life and death. Their punishments were limited to cJriering 
penances, which, however severe, could not meet cases of murder, • 
The result was an inequality of justice. A layman who murdered 
was hanged; a cleric was merely degraded and put to penance. 
Again, we are led to wonder why churchmen, who at this time 
especially were anxious to purify and raise their order, should 
desire to protect their guilty members. The explanation lies in 
the same desire which we iiave noticed before: to sever their 
order from the lay world, and exalt it by tbfe severance. If a 
cleric were degraded from his orders, this, they held, should be 
punishment enough. If he were submitted to tl^ ordinary courts, 
it* would be an admission that he was no better than an ordinary 
man, and he would be punished twice foi*the same offence. 

Lastly, the number of “ criminous clerks ” was large, because 
the term “cleric” included a far larger class than k does now- 
adays. It embraced not only what we call the clergy, wide 5Sg. 
but ail sorts of men in “minor orders” — exorcists, ofterm^^ 
acolites, readers, sacristans, subdeacons — all who were “cleric”, 
engaged in the service of the Church, or who were intending to 
enter its orders, and iiad taken wiat was called the firjt tonsure. 

It was as if we were now to extend the term “ clergy ” to all the 
officials of a cathedral — the vergers and beadles, the singing men 
in the choir, and so forth. All the clerks of the king’s Chancery 
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were clerics. Indeed, for all practical purposes, all the profes- 
sional classes, except soldiers and lawyers, were clerics. To 
some of these their orders meant little, save an exemption from 
the royal courts and a certainty of light punishment in cases of 
misdoing. Consequently clerical offenders, so far from being 
rare, were extraordinarily numerous. And as the Church courts 
claimed to try not only cases where a cleric was the accused 
party, but also any case in which a cleric was concerned, the 
number of cases withdrawn from the roya? courts and dealt with 
by courts that could not inflict meet punishment was exceedingly 
large. • 

The issue, then, between Henry and his Archbishop, was of 
wide concern to both sides, and it was hotly fought out with 
Bucket’s whatever weapons each could find. Becket had 
r»d'’deirnce. ^ vague assent in advance to the Constitu- 
0* tions before he saw them. When he saw them he 
•strove to be allowed to qualify his words by adding, “saving 
the privileges of our order”. The king would not accept this, 
since It offered Becket a loophole to escape from all rules, and 
after six days of stormy debate Becket withdrew his assent. 
Summoned again to a council at Northampton, Becket appeared 
m full robes clasping a crucifix; it was as if a baron had stalked 
in with visor down and drawn sworjJ, an act of defiance. The 
king brought against him a series of charges relating to his 
conduct as Chancellor, and demanded an account of the moneys 
that had passed tjirough his hands. Becket lost his temper and 
behaved so violently that the Bishop of London called him a fool 
to his face. But neither the rage of the king nor the disgust 
of his clerical brethren daunted Becket. He left the assembly 
declared a traitor. “This is a fearful day”, said one of h^ 
followers. “Ay,” retorted Thomas, “but 
the Day of Judgment will be more fearful.” He fled 
froin ^e town at dead of night, and escaped to France. 

incessant struggle, in which Becket 
revive ^old disputes, among t^em that about investitures. He 
sought nelp from Pope Alexander III, but Alexander himself 
being permuted by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, dared 
not affront Henry by supporting Becket too warmly. Henry. 
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on the other hand, pursued the fight vigorously by seizing 
the revenues of Canterbury. Becket replied by excommuni- 
cating Henry's niinisters and bishops, and so the fight went 
on. 

At last, in r 1 70, a truce was mad6, and Becket returned 
to the kingdom on the understanding that he was to let by- 
gones be bygones. Unluckily, just before his return, 

Henry had caused his son to be crowned. To crown 
a king was a privilege \)f the Archbishops of Canter- murder, 
bury, but as Becket was in disgrace Henry had made 
Becket's enemies, Roger of York and the BishSp of London, 
perform the ceremony. Becket, on his return, excommunicated 
them both. This threw Henry into one if his violent rages. 
All the trouble taken to have his son crowned was v^asted 
through Becket's act. On hearing the news, Henry cried out: 

“ Are there none of the dastards eating my bread who rid 
me of this turbulent priest?” Immediately four knights started 
for England, resolved to carry out the king's wish by some means, 
fair or foul. After a stormy interview with Becket in his palace, 
they followed him armed into the cathedral. Coarse words 
passed, and Becket retorted no less coarsely. A scuffle began, 
and Becket flung one of the knights, De Tracy, to the ground 
De Tracy drew his sword; the rest did the same, and the Arch- 
bishop was murdered on his own altar steps. * 

Becket died in a brawl, and straightway became a mart)^*. 

If ever a dead man won a fight, it was he. Henry, who had 

many advantages of reason and justice on his side, the 

lost them all by his own frantic words and the more 5 

- " . . , . , y a^amst me - ■ 

frantic interpretation which De Tracy and his com- Church, 
panions placed on them. Henceforward the one thing to do 
was to yield. He swore his innocence, and at a later date evem 
submitted to be scourged by the monks of Canterbury at Becket's' 
tomb. But all hope of asserting his rights over the Church courts 
was gone. Not till the Reformation did the royal power prevail. 
For more than three (^nturies criminous clerks continued to be 
sentenced in their own courts, and appeals went to Rome*; and, 
what was even more serious, the door was opened to fresh in- 
roads by the popes. The humbling of King John, the plunder- 
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ing taxation of Henry Ill’s day, was indirectly due to Becket’s 
martyrdom. 

And for the rest of Henry’s life, trouble was ever hard at 
hand. The great barons who had trembled before him lost their 
respect* for a king who had been worsted by the 
Hemy’s”ons and Church. Men like Hugh of Chester, Hugh 
great barons. Bigod, and Robert Mowbray were very ready 

to rebel against a king whose life’s work had been spent in the 
effort to tame their powers. His childfen, too, plotted against 
him. Even his wife deserted him. Rebellion was soon on foot 
both in England and oversea. The Scots poured over the 
border. The King of France gave help to the rebels. From this 
accumulation of dangers Henry seemed scarce likely to escape, 
yet he had stout friends, and the people of England stood by 
him. They at least had no wish to see the barons lift their heads 
agaim* Thus, by the aid of his militia the rebel Earls of Leicester 



and Norfolk were beaten in the Battle of Fornham, and the 
peasantry took care that none of the fugitives -escaped alive. 
The King of Scots, William the Lion, was surprised and made 
prisoner at Alnwick. He was not allowed to go until he had, 
by the Treaty of Falaise, paid homage to the King of England 
as his feudal superior, and put in his hands the castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Berwick (1174). 
Abroad, Henry w*ith his army of mercenaries soon forced the 
French king to sue for peace. 

Yet, even so, ♦the old king had little rest. His sons quarrelled 
like young lions over the division of his inheritance. The eldest, 
Henry, till his death k 1183, plotted constantly with the kings 
of France against his father. Geoffrey provoked his barons in 
Brittany tor incessant quarrels till death too removed him. 
Richard took up his elder brother’s game, joined the King 
of France, actually led an army against his father, and forced 
Beath of ^ degrading peace. The last blow was 

H^ry n, the discovery that his youngest, his favourite son, John, 
had joined the rebellion. Smititen with fever, the old 
king turned his face to the wall, murmuring “Shame, shame 
on a conquered king”, and so passed away. , 
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XII. The Angevin Power: Richard 
and the Crusades 

Amid the engrossing importance of what Henry did at home 
we have had little leisure to attend to what Henry was abroad. 
Yet in the eyes of any but an Englishman, Henry was 

^ Henry’s 

of greater consequence as a European ruler than as continental 
an English king. Through his father he ruled Anjou; 
through his mother, Normandy; through his wife, Aquitaine, 
being thus master of the western half of France:^ we have 
also seen that by the accident which threw William the Lion 
into his hands he established his claim to be considered para- 
mount over Scotland; and we may add, what has hitherto been 
passed over, that he had in a sense conquered thet^nques^ 
Ireland. Adrian IV, the only Englishman who 
ever was a Pope, was ready to grant Henry a licence to conquer 
Ireland (the Papacy claiming dominion over all islands) if Henry 
would agree to hold it as a papal fief. This did not suit the 
king. He declined Adrfan’s terms, but later proceeded with 
the conquest on his own authority. It was not difficult to find 
an opportunity. The country had never united, but was still 
split up among rival kings.* One of these, Dermot, King of 
Leinster, was driven from Ireland by Roderic O’Connor, who 
claimed kingship over the whole island. Dermot fled to England 
an^ sought aid from Henry II. Henry, too busy to undertake 
the task himself, allowed Dermot to get what help he could from 
the barons. These were ready enough Ibr any adventure, and 
one of them, Richard de Clare, sometimes called 
Strongbow, helped Dermot to rout his enemies — not* 
a very difficult task, for the mailclad Norman warrior was a match 
for a number of ill-armed Irish— and by marrying Dermot’s 
heiress succeeded to his kingdom on Dermot’s death. Henry, 
somewhat alarmed lest his vassals should become independent, 
crossed over to Irelarft. A satisifectory number of Irkh, kings 

2 The marnage of his son, Geoffrey, with Constance of Brittany brought this duchy 
into the Angevin power,* and made Henry IT’s dominions extend from the Somme to the 
Pyrenees in a continuous line, 
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paid him homage, and meant nothing by it. As a matter of fact 
his authority stretched no farther than the Normans could con- 
quer, namely, the district round Dublin and Wexford, called the 
English ‘‘pale”. Eeyond that the Irish ruled and quarrelled as 
before, but Henry had at any rate add^d a new title. He was 
Lord of Ireland. 

So powerful a sovereign was not likely to lack suitable 
marriages for his daughters. One married Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Saxony, another married the King of Castile. Marriage 
Thus the family, sprung from the counts of the little alliances, 
province of Anjou, had gained a position in Eifrope not unlike 
that won in later days by the counts of an obscure Austrian 
territory of Hapsburg. But there was another Cmsades 
branch of the Angevins, which had acquired by 
marriage a title to the kingdom of Jerusalem; and to the story 
of the Crusades and of the part which the Angevin !R<k:hard 
Coeur de Lion played in them we must now turn. 

In the year 635 Jerusalem, hitherto belonging to the 
Christian Empire of the East, had fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs, but the way Xo the holy places had not 
been shut by this conquest. Christian pilgrims had ^aiem, 635. 
been allowed to come and go at all seasons, and especially 
to the great Easter Fair at» Jerusalem, with no other hindrance 
than the payment of the usual tolls which travellers always paid 
in alien lands. In the eleventh century, however, a fresh horde 
of Eastern invaders swept over Syria, of a fiescer type than the 
Arabs. These were the Seljuk Turks- When they conquered 
Jerusalem in 1076 they began a policy ofcpersecution. Christians 
were robbed, insulted, sometimes murdered. A pilgrim who 
visited the Holy Land did so at the risk of his life. 

Stories of Turkish brutality flowed westwards and fell 
ears open to catch them. It is easy to misunderstand and even 
to resent that policy of the Church, which aimed at setting it 
free from the control of kings, striving to exalt the Pope at their 
expense, but that if partly because we look at it ^ from the 
modern standpoint of the nation. To a Briton, or a ’^French- 
man, or a German, his own nation is everything; “Europe” is 
but a name. But in the eleventh century the idea of nationality 
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vague. uie nme jK-ngiand had scarcely emerged from 
nng a conquered people, and France was divided, Spain was 
vided, Italy was divided, Germany was divided. There were 
.ristSm^ “nations” as we know them. All European 
ainst the monarchs, * instead of regarding themselves as 
^ • separate heads of separate nations, thought of them- 

Ives as members of one great body— “ Christendom ”. And 
instendom had badges of unity, its temporal head the Emperor 
spiritual head the Pope— the twin Champions of Christendom! 
Behold here are Two Swords at times one sword was turned 
pnst the othd’r, but against the infidel both could unite. As 
was a matter touching the faith, the popes should take the lead, 
t do them justice they did not shrink from the task. And it 
^no light task to end the jarring wars of greed and selfishness 

fchilstenlm"^ 

I There was another motive besides zeal for the faith on which 

adventure. To 

^rtake a difficult and dangerous enterprise, to rescue the 
gitrodden to go where blows fell thickest, even though the 
m was but empty renown, was the duty of the knight, 

■ spint of what a later age called “chivalry”. And so when 
he Council of Clermont in 1095, „ Peter the Hermit preached 
pusade, he had no lack, not merely of hearers 
hmrfe?'V^ impetuous zeal even 

•wav h,r . ^ perished bv 

■bSWsri ^ disciplined force including 

- bravest knights m .Christendom. Jerusalem was taken in 

iv the^^^^ T Bouillon was chosen as its king. Un- 
>dy the mere love of fighting had mastered other feelings in 
Crusaders’ hearts. Even a good and virtuous knlgSte 
, . y, too pious to wear a crown of gold where once Christ 
..worn a crown of thorns, had no spirit of mercy H 
i&e res , regarded himself as an avenger Without shrink w 

00k share in the hideous massadres, ven ot wo^^^^^^ 
:chi dre„ that followed the storming of Jerusalem TS 
iFbless fury turned too against the^ws."^ Not merelv 
,^ute but in distant parts of Enron. ° “ 
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and ill-treated by kings and barons. The result of this violence 
reacted on the Christian kingdom in Palestine. Founded on 
force, it could only be upheld by force. The I'he kingdom 
Crusaders were no more than a garrison in a hostile of Jerusalem, 
country, whose power was maintained by their castles and their 
strong arms. 

For a time the Crusaders held their own. Godfrey died^ and 
was succeeded by his brother, Baldwin : he by a second Baldwin. 
Then there was none ‘left but a daughter of Baldwin I. She 
was married to Fulk of Anjou, King Henry II of England’s 
grandfather. Thus Fulk became king in Jerus^em, and so set 
up the Angevin dynasty there. 

Years passed by. A second Crusade, led by Louis VII 
of France and the Emperor of the West, failed to enlarge 
or strengthen the Christian power in Palestine. And then 
the Moslems grew aggressive. Their great leader, S^ftadin, 
captured stronghold after stronghold. At length Guy ^ ^ 
de Lusignan,* king in right of his marriage with the 
Angevin princess Sibylla, met Saladin in battle on the hills 
above Galilee. Tormented by a foe whom they could not strike, 
maddened by smoke from the brushwood which Saladin had 
fired, parched with thirst in sight of water they could Battle of 
not reach, most of the Crusaders of the Latin kingdom '^^iberias. 
of Jerusalem fought that day their last field! The 
Holy City surrendered soon after. Guy himself Jemsaiem. 
remained a captive in Saladin’s hands. For the Angevins, as for 
another royal house, the crown that had come with a lass bad 
gone with a lass. ♦ 

The fall of Jerusalem had shocked all Christendom. Straight- 
way there was a call for another Crusade. England Echoed to it, 
as did other countries. But to Henry II the disaster came holne 
with special force; it was the overthrow of his Angevin kinsmen. 
Accordingly Henry himself had meant to take a vigorous part in 
the new Crusade. Death, however, cut short his plans, but he 
left the task as a legtcy to his son, Richard. Obedience to his 
father’s wishes had not so far been Richard’s strong point, yet 
to go on a Crusade was the very thing to which his warlike, 
adventurous spirit inclined him. 
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The third Crusade, in which Richard played the chief part, 
is the best known of all the Crusades. The character of Richard 
ihe third i^i^^self sheds a lustre over it. Medieval and modern 
Crusade, story-tellers have been attracted by his reckless valour, 
his personal strength, his amazing exploits in war. Nor was 
Richard alone: his antagonist, Saiadin, is renowned for his 
martial skill and courtesy, which drew from the Crusaders a 
respect which they seldom gave to any infidel. Further, the 
Richard’s Crusade was pre-eminent for the number of 

Crusade, crowiied heads who joined in it. The Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa led host across Asia Minor, losing his life in the 
enterprise. Philip Augustus, the King of France, accompanied 
Richard. Leopold, Duke of Austria, led his forces to the Holy 
Land also. In every respect, both in persons and in numbers of 
the combatants, the Crusade was on the grand scale. 

U?ifuckily the motives of the leaders in no way corresponded 
^ to the magnificence of the enterprise. Richard, though an admir- 
able fighter, and no bad tactician either, had that imperious spirit 
which made him even more dangerous to his friends than to his 
foes. On his way to the Holy Land he engaged in one quarrel 
in Sicily, and another in Cyprus, where he dethroned the king. 
As soon as he arrived he pressed on the siege of Acre, which had 
lasted two years, to a victorious endf»but then plunged headlong 
into quarrels. To decide who should be King of Jerusalem before 
Jerusalem was taken, was perhaps premature, and certainly diffi- 
cult. The Angevin Queen Sibylla had died without children. 
Philip favoured one of his friends ; Richard hotly pressed 
the claims of Sibylla^s '^husband, Guy de Lusignan. Incessant 
bickering went on between French and English, till Philip with- 
drew his men and went back to France to plot at home with 
John against Richard. Then Richard led the Crusaders south- 
wards, winning a great battle against the Saracens at Arsouf, by 
means of the patient steadiness of his crossbowmen and a well- 
timed charge by his knights. Twice he came within twelve miles 
Failure of Jerusalem, but ne^^er was stroifg enough to form the 
Richard, siege; at last he made a treaty with Saiadin, securing 
for Christian pilgrims rights to visit Jerusalem ..unhindered, and 
retaining Joppa. It was not much to achieve at the expense 
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of blood and treasure; the capture of Acre alone tos said to 
have cost 300,000 men. 

Richard was now to reap the harvest of his quarrels. One 
enemy had already gone home ; it was indeed the news of John^s 
intrigues with the French king which decided 

® . , , . 1 .-I Richard’s cap- 

Richard that, if he wished to retain the Crown of tivhy aau re- 
England, he could no longer battle in Palestine. 

But he had made a deadly foe of another Crusader. He had 
found Leopold of Austria’s banner set above his own. He had 
caused it to be flung down with ignominy. Leopold bided his 
time, and the chance for revenge came when, on Itiis return home, 
Richard was shipwrecked on the coasts of the Adriatic, and, 
frying to cross Austria in disguise, fell a prisoner into Leopold’s 
hands. How Leopold sold him to the Emperor Henry ■¥!, who 
also owed him a grudge for his conduct in Sicily, and how Henry 
held him captive for four months till a ransom was paidl^% too 
well known to need more words. The whole episode offers an^ 
instructive comment on the hopeless selfishness which underlay 
the third Crusade. The enterprise begun for the rescue of the 
Holy City ended with the selling of one Christian monarch by 
another. 

With Richard’s difflculties after his return we have now no 
concern. From Richard’s day English crusading zeal dwindled. 
It is true that in 1240 Henry Ill’s brothef led an 
expedition to Palestine, and got a favourable treaty crusading 
from the Sultan, and Edward I while still prinee, after 
his overthrow of Simon de Montfort, also took the cross, dis- 
tinguished himself by capturing Nazarethr, and indeed nearly lost 
his life there by a stab from a poisoned dagger. But none of 
these expeditions were comparable in scale to Richsrrd’s. Never 
again did an English king leave his realm to go crusading. " 

It remains to notice a few of the effects of the Crusades. 
They removed from England a number of the most turbulent 
and dangerous barons. Some of these never came Ejects of the 
home; those who di<i return had often sold much 
of their possessions in order to find the money to pay their ex- 
penses, and so found themselves weakened. Robert of Normandy 
pledged his dukedom to his brother, and lost it j Richard himself 
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jocularly declared, “I would have sold London itself, if I could 
have found a rich enough buyer”. He did sell all he could, 
including the rights to the payment of homage by Scottish kings. 
What Henry had won by the Treaty of Falaise, Richard suffered 
William the Lion to buy back again. In this time of general sale 
many made good bargains, and none better than townsmen. 
Towns buy Hitherto towns had been mostly under the control 
xireedom. some lord, either the king or a baron, on whose 

domain the town stood; they were ruled by his sheriff or bailiff; 
they were liable to pay his dues. Many of the towns took 
advantage of thS Crusades to buy charters, which relieved them 
of this control. Henceforth they were free, having their govern- 
ment in their own hands, able to impose and collect their own 
dues, and make their own rules for the conduct of trade. In 
this way the Crusades gave a great stimulus to the development 
of our *towns. 

They encouraged trade also. The crusading armies opened 
new trade routes, or reopened old ones long blocked. Men grew 
New trade familiar with the more refined civilization of the East, 
routes. their return desired to have Eastern goods 

and Eastern luxuries in their Western homes. All this led to 
a new intercourse between East and West, which had results 
far more solid than the erratic exploits of the Crusaders. But 
this commercial prosperity affected England little. It centred 
round the Mediterranean ports, and England, in its northern 
isolation, lay in lihose days far from the world’s highway. 

4 The choice of Richard as a national hero-king is not a little 
raf1ous^|,A hero of a aort he certainly was; he possessed the 
Character" of Strength of limb, the skill with his weapons, the 
Richard I. -reckless courage, which were the chief glories of the 
knight errant, the ideal of that age. In addition, he was person- 
ally popular. He was fond of songs and jests, being himself a 
fair musician and gifted with a ready wit, as may be seen from his 
reply to the Pope, who claimed as “his son” a bishop who had 
been tak^ prisoner while fighting in a battle. Richard sent 
the Pope the bishop’s coat of mail with the pointed inquiry, 
“Know now whether this be thy son’s coat, or no”. He was 
not haughty unless he was affronted, and though his temper was 
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blazing hot, he forgave as readily as he flew into wrath, and these 
sudden pardons, these unlooked-for escapes from the lion’s jaws, 
were so unexpected as to win him a character for cleniency. 
He was open and simple, and the rulei; who never puzzles his 
subjects is generally liked. But with all these qualities he was 
essentially not English; he had very little English blood in him; 
he took little interest in England, save that her men made good 
fighters. He only spent ten months in England out of the 
ten years which he reigned. When he came back from the 
Crusades he plunged into wars in France, and helmet an appro- 
priate death, being mortally wounded by an arrow from the Castle 
of Chaiuz, which he was besieging in order to get from his vassal 
a treasure which had been discovered there. It is characteristic 
of him that he forgave on his deathbed Bertrand de Gourdon, 
the man who fired the shot, and equally characteristic ^of his 
time that one of his mercenary captains kept Bertrand in prison 
till Richard had passed away, and then flayed him alive. But 
though Richard’s connection with England was so flimsy, he 
has won in romance the same national admiration which has 
centred in Scotland on a queen who was equally foreign. Richard 
of England and Mary Queen of Scots were by birth, upbringing, 
and tastes both French. 


XIII. John and Magna Carta 

The long period covered by the reigns of John and Henry III 
possesses one strongly marked character throughout. It was an 
age of bad government. John was oppressive, Henry 
was feeble: both alike were unsatisfactory. In each in. 
case the barons interfered to set matters right. Thus in both 
reigns there was great progress maSe in the building u{) of our 
peculiar English Constitution in its most essential features: (i) the 
right of the whole* nation to settle its own affairs by means of a 
Representative Assembly; and (2) the responsibility of the king’s 
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ministers, not to the king, but to Parliament. Putting the matter 
more shortly, the thirteenth, century is the age of the Making of 

Parliament ** further remarkable that Pan' 

liament, itself the product of the weakness of two 
kings, is confirmed by the policy of a third king who was good 
and strong. Edward I might have used his strength to destroy 
the infant Parliament; on the contrary, he fostered it. 

We have spoken of Parliament as the product of the badness 
and weakness of two kings, and throughout we shall notice that, 
Opportunities ^ general rule, the Constitution develops most 
o Parliament. Cj-Qwn is for any reason ineffective. A 

bad ruler provokes those efforts to restrain the absolute royal 
power which we call constitutional government. A weak ruler 
gives the opportunity for them. And as the power of Parliament 
grew,_at the expense of the royal authority, it is obvious that, as 
- a rule, when one is vigorous the other will be languid, and vice 
ver^. Exceptions will occur when a strong king encourages 
Parliament to be very courageous, or when both* king and Par- 
liament are united in one policy, or when both alike are weak 
because some other body in the state has the mastery over them, 
u e ^ve examples of the first phase in the reigns of Edward I 
and Henry V, for both kings encouraged Parliament; Henry VII 
and Henry VIII. illustrate the secbnd phase, for in their days 
King and Parliament agreed; the third phase may be observed in 
the reign of Henry VI, where neither King nor Parliament could 
control the barons. But ordinarily Parliament, in its early history 
IS only remarkable when it is striving to abridge thp power of 
the Crown; and its opportunity comes when the Crown is either 
misusing Its power, or has temporarily lost it. 

From the accession ofit^chard to the accession of Edward 1 
-a period of over eighty years-the Crown was, from one cause 
Weakness another, less strong. Richard was much absent 
England, and left his powers to men acting as 

rebellion- provoked a general 

reign began with a long minority, during which regents governed 
in his name. Even when he grew up he proved to be fible and 
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extravagant, and he trusted in favourites who misgoverned the 
realm so as to provoke a second rebellion much like that which 
John provoked. Thus these eighty years were unusually favour* 
able to the growth of any body that could control and reform the 
royal power; and each of the rebellions — that of 1215, and that 
of 1264— marks a very important step in the growth of our Con- 
'^titution, 

From his birth John had been the curse of all whc had to 
deal with him. The youngest of Henry II^s sons, he was at first 
portionless: hence his name “Lackland” a titie^ which jQjjn, 
became more appropriate when his folly lost the English 
possessions in Normandy. His father, who gave him a love he 
did not in the least deserve, quarrelled with his other sons in the 
effort to find dominions to give him. He was sent to Ireland 
that he might conciliate the Irish tributary kings, but |je only 
insulted them by his rude behaviour. He plotted with the'^King ^ 
of France against his father, and by his treachery brought his 
grey hairs in ‘sorrow to the grave. Richard knew what manner 
of brother he was leaving behind him. He tried to bind John 
by gratitude, bestowing nearly a third of the realm on him, and 
making him swear not to visit England for three treacherj 
years, John had as little respect for gratitude as Richard i. 

he had for an oath. Richafd had scarce been gone a year when 
John came back into England, quarrelled with the justiciar, Long* 
xhamp, and began to rule in his own possessions like a king, 
T]ie news of his brother’s captivity tempted Rim further. He 
acted as if Richard were dead and himself monarch: he did 
homage for Normandy to Philip, defying Richard’s officers, and 
gathering a party round himself to support him even should 
Richard return. When Richard was at last ransomed, he would 
have had justice on his side had he put John to death as a 
traitor; but he despised the slippery prince too much to feai 
him. John, by a show of submission, made his peace; he w^as 
clever enough to appreciate the value of the advice in which 
Philip Augustus told^him that His brother was onc& more at 
liberty — “ The devil is unchained : take care of yourself”. Richard 
gave him back none of his estates, so that for the rest of the reign 
he was powerless. 
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With his brother’s sudden death, however, came Tohn’s 

Sh “ty in succeeding {o al 

a^n^ldlfh -‘i 4ou a1 

a^nowledged him as king. His mother Eleanor secured Poitou 

u”’ England, witr^S 

rthSt°^ ‘I'eir head, declafed him to be 

• f "u- England. It is not surprising that the hereditary 
claims of his nephew Arthur of Brittany were se/S 

un^tworthy as John had proved himself, he was a man’ and 

s St w: 

^ It IS important to distinguish in John’s rf^icrn th^ c 

thit h°”h-*“"L •>' afionttd the”cht? 

.„d ..p. 

Joint'S" S'SkS th "phtfSttlSrS 

that monarch should take up Arthur’s cause 

tef sm?rseek? Ehnip wa" 

impossible His weak pS:; i^ASai^ T 

influence alone had won over the grfat hrds 70 ^* ^1! 
temper soon lost what hin: i, j°™®‘ Johns headstrong 

gouleme to be his wife in cnJfo f Isabella of An- 

As the Gloucester family was the mnsr ^ the Church. 

b^nage,'and the affianLd hhsband of 
of La Marche, John’s greatest - the Count 

was a masterstroke of folly At one\l John’s act 

t ho», and ab^i ptnip ,aad°a; 
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plaint He summoned John as his vassal. John refused to 
»me. Thereupon Mip dectared .var, »d joined 
of Brittany in invading Normandy. La Marche i f 

hurried to besiege the castle of Mirebeau, wt jXs motheT 
Eleanor, held out Roused fnr f.. • raomer, 

the rebels and captured Arthur. He coulf S resist 

the temptation of murdering him, which was as un- Arthufo?' 

wise as It was cruel, for Arthur a prisoner would h^e 

fohn>s"en“°'- murderonly gave 

John s enemies a fresh weapon. Still, had John ghown any Jnfre^ 

he might have saved Normandy, for Richard had buik on t£ 

Seme a magnificent castle-Chateau Gaillard^-strong enough to 

delay and defy an invader till help might be aatheredin p i ^ 
For a year Chateau Gaillard held ou\ bu?ll 

And wit? wT effort to relieve it J^te/u 

mandrr English power in France. Nor- 

mandy, Touraine, Maine. Aniou and thp* nm-fik a • • 

omo ioto Philip's hands. Bord^ Ttl T?““ ““ 
stm tematoed in English hands, bu nothing elso save°a?"Sr 

W »»-» Hontg a 

This was a disaster for John Lackland, but not perhans for hio 
English subjeoK. Hilhsttd England had b«n ove*«XS t 
hu mponanco of tbo French dominions, as a by ^ 

S,Te ■» l»PP«i. the nee ^ 

r sfthSSatr "“V? ‘ 

.^Fngiis, '“bTis 

a khi'iyho *■’*“' “'y- 

coneentmS ^ 

<iayswhen 1 . oy Henry II m 1305. 

Henry had learnt wisdom from the tumult over BeckeL 

^i.e. “Saucy Castle* 
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and wished to have no more enthusiastic churchmen. Hubert 
was an official rather than a churchman; he had discharged the 
chancellor with some credit; he had not 
meddled in great matters. /The right of electing a successor 
eonged to the monks of Canterbury, but under Henry I’s 
^reement the election should take place in the king’s court. 
However, at the time, the monks were having a dispute with the 
bishops of the province of Canterbury, who claimed a right to 
election, and, thinking to get quit of interference 
J ■ J'ingj they met secretly, and chose Reginald 

eir Sul>Pnor, sending him off to Rome with a party of monks 
confirmed by the Pope. Reginald was too 
vain to hold his tongue; the secret reached the king’s ears, who 
in high wrath, compelled the monks to make a second election 
ot John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, and sent off another em- 

of the most 

capable and masterful men who ever held the office, received 
both embassies and disapproved of both candidates. The Sub- 
f w™' a nobody; John de Grey was a friend of the king’s, 

1° ^ bishop. One had been elected 

secretly, the other by dint of threats. Innocent saw the chance 
o exalting the Papacy at the expense of crown and country. He 
annulled both elections, and persuaded the monks who were in 
the embassy to choose his own candidate. His action was high- 
handed; he certamly forced his candidate on the monks evL 
Stephen Langton. ““eh as John had forced de Grey; but 

r,ni„ • • wisdom of his choice there could be 

’ **8“ ®”8iish ariin.; 

*^gan a violent struggle. John refused to allow Lane- 
ton to set foot in England. Innocent replied with an interdfot 

rSST 1 t churches; marriages 

^Id not be celebrated; even the dead went unblessed to their 

mvIS Had the, clergy chosen to dis- 

oaSe^ thunders, would have 

passed away m mere noise, but the bishops stood by the Pone 

and the clergy followed. John turned on the cleL! drS 
some oversea and confiscating their revenues. anrouttSnf 
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all Innocent retorted with an excommunication which touched 
the godless John but little. Indeed he was doing well; he was 
growing rich on Church funds, and with them interdict and 
taking soldiers into his pay in order to settle old excommunicatioa. 
scores with the Welsh and Scots. At last Innocent threatened 
to depose him, and even went so far as to invite the King of 
France to drive him off the throne. 

This once more revealed the weakness of John’s position. 
Had he been supreme over the clergy, interdict and excommuni- 
cation would have troubled him no more than ^they troubled 
Henry VIIL Had he felt secure of his people at home, he 
could have defied the Papal mercenary, Philip of France, as 
easily as Elizabeth defied another Papal mercenary, Philip of 
Spain. But he was not secure; on the contrary, he had many 
enemies; he knew it well enough, for he had made theqi for 
himself by his grasping taxation and his vicious life. Innocent’s 
threat cowed him, and he gave way. Submission was submission 
not made easy Tor him. He had to swear fealty to 
the Pope, to pay a yearly tribute of 10,000 marks, and to accept 
England as a fief held from the Pope. Degrading as these terms 
were, John was base enough to agree to them. That there were 
other kingdoms, such as Sicily and Aragon, whose kings were 
held in similar vassalage to^the Pope without suffering much 
inconvenience, is no excuse for John. His baseness lies in his 
utter want of patriotism; to save himself he sold his kingdom 
into captivity; he opened still wider the door wh?ch let in Papal 
taxation and interference. 

Meantime, having made his peace witf! the Pope, he might 
have expected to be free from Philip. Indeed the Pope ordered 
Philip to desist from his enterprise. But it was easier 
to stir hatred than to allay it. John wished to follow against * 

■ France*' 

up a successful raid on the French fleet at Damme by battle of 
an invasion of France, but his barons would not follow 
him. Foiled here, he prepared a great league against Philip. He 
enlisted the Emperor Otto and the Count of Flanders. him- 
self went to stir up Poitou, leaving an English force under the 
Earl of Salisbury to aid the allies. The plan was well laid. John’s 
raid was to draw Philip into the west, and leave Paris open on the 
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north-east to a blow from the German allies; but, as in all such 
complex schemes, accurate co-operation was necessary to success. 
John was for once in a way too punctual — so prompt that Philip 
was able to dispose of him and return to the eastern part of his 
kingdom while the emperor dawdled over the marriage festivities 
of his daughter. At length the armies stumbled on each other 
at Bouvines (1214), and a hard-fought action, in which the French 
levies on foot did their part bravely side by side with the horse- 
men, ended in the complete overthrow of the allies. Salisbury 
and the Count of Flanders remained prisoners in Philip's hands, 
and John was driven to retire to England, his last hopes of 
recovering a Continental power, and so getting relief from his 
English troubles, at an end. 

For indeed troubles had gathered fast The party of the 
barogs had closed its ranks; it had been joined by the towns- 
men; it had found a policy and a leader. The policy was to 
compel the king to acknowledge formally the rights of his sub- 
jects and to amend their grievances. The leader was Stephen 
Langton, and the steps in which he guided his party are memo- 
rable. In 1213 there met at St Albans an assembly, including 
not only barons, but also the reeves and four villeins from each 
royal manor, in which the grievances of the realm were discussed. 
A few weeks later Langton read the barons at St Paul's the 
Charter of Liberties granted by Henry I, and it was agreed that 
a similar charter should be imposed on John. When John re- 
turned to England after the battle of Bouvines, he did his be^t to 
strengthen himself against the barons. He imported mercenaries, 
implored the help of The Pope, and even took the Crusader's vow 
in order that anyone attacking him might come under the ban 
jyiagna Carta, Church. But the barons were too strong for 

him ; even his own friends deserted him ; and at Ruo- 
nimede, on June 15, 1215, he reluctantly signed the Great Charter. 

Of this lengthy document, consisting in all of sixty -three 
clauses, four have turned out to be of lasting importance in 
TheCbnstitu- the story of 'our Constitution. These are the 
tionai clauses, twelfth, which provides that no scutage or aid, 
saving only the three regular feudal aids,i shall be imposed, save 

^ 1 To knight the king’s son, to marry his daughter, or to ransom his person. 
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by the “common council of the realm’"; and the fourteenth, 
which lays down that this “council ” is to consist of an assembiy 
to which archbishops, bishops, earls, and greater barons were to 
be summoned each by a separate writ, and other tenants-in-chief 
by a writ directed to the sheriff of the county. These clauses, 
which, to begin with, only restricted the king from imposing one 
kind of tax upon one class of persons — namely, tenants-in-chief— 
have been used as the foundation of the great principle that the 
king cannot levy any tax without the consent of Parliament. 
Further, the thirty-ninth and fortieth clauses, which run: “No 
free man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or dispossessed, or out- 
lawed, or exiled, or in any way destroyed; nor will we go upon 
him, nor will we send upon him, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or by the law of the land and “ To none will we sell, 
to none will we deny or delay, right or justice ”, have been en- 
larged and widened to provide for the liberty of the subject* the 
right of trial by jury, equality of all before the law, and the supre- 
macy of the law over kings, lords, and commons alike. ^ Over and 
over again, through the course of the centuries, these clauses have 
been invoked against the* Crown. When, more than four hun- 
dred years later, the Five Knights were imprisoned by King Charles 
for refusing to contribute to a forced loan, and again, when John 
Hampden would not pay ship-money, it was to the Great Charter 
that they appealed. * 

Yet though these clauses, which later ages interpreted as 
laying down wide principles restraining the powers of all kings, 
have emerged in the course of time as being the most valuable 
provisions in the Charter, and the rest hawe sunk into obscurity 
as the circumstances which called for them passed away, it must 
not be forgotten that what we now are apt to leave on one side 
w^as in its day the most important. In the main the Great Charter 
was a bond between a feudal king and feudal barons; it runs on 
feudal lines. The four great clauses are, we have seen, Feudal 
mainly feudal. Fourteen clauses lay down feudal obli- clauses, 
gations about wardshi|5fe, marriages^ escheats, and servicj^s^ nine 
restrain the Crown from exacting money by the abuse of privi- 
leges, such as the right of purveyance, or by the increasing of 
established duties; fourteen are concerned with the better regula- 
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tion of the king's courts; add to these the thirteen clauses which 
applied only to the need of binding John for the timCj and we 
have three-quarters of the whole. But the remainder includes 
stipulations that the Church should be free and have all its 
rights, that London and* other towns should enjoy their privileges, 
that merchants should come and go freely into the kingdom, and 
the villein should not be deprived by fines of the implements by 
which he made his living. Though Magna Carta, being drawn 
up mainly by the barons, naturally bears most on what concerned 
them, it must not be described as entirely a class measure^ for it 
was carefully laid down that rights which the feudal tenants-in-chief 
won from the king were also to hold good for the intermediate 
tenant against his superior. 

Thus in the main there was little in the Charter intended to be 
new, since it aimed at restoring customs which John had broken. 
In feality it became one of the great starting-points of our national 
liberties. 

The Charter was sealed; the next thing was to get it ob- 
served. John gave his promise, because at the time there was 
The struggle toMo; he gave it the more 

Charter^ readily, because from the first he had not the slight- 
est intention of keeping it. When he learnt of the 
twenty-five barons who were to enforce it on him, he cried out 
furiously, “ They" have given me twenty-five over-kings He 
cast about for means to break loose. He got the Pope to say 
he was not bound by his oath— one of those pieces of papal 
interference which England always resented. He gathered a 
party of barons, hired more mercenaries, and made ready for 
war. His enemies turned for help to France. They even offered 
the crown'to Louis, son of Philip Augustus. Louis landed with 
nearly a year civil war raged up and down 
Death of John fell suddenly ill and died at Newark. 

John, 1^16, ^is opportune death was the only good gift he ever 
bestowed otP country. Even his abilities were always turned 
to evy mids, a-greater in the art of misusing 

his talents. 
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XIV. The Charter 
and its Guardian, Parliament 

I. Henry III, 12 1 6-1 272 

The period frora 1215 to 1297 is sometimes spoken of as the 
eighty years’ struggle over the Charter. In the former year John 
signed it^in the latter year Edward I solemnly 1215-1297. 
confirmed and enlarged it in the Co 7 tfirmatio 7 i ofthi Con 1 frma 5 on ‘ 
Charters, But in the same eighty years grew up a charters, 

guardian of the Charter who watched over it far more jealously 
than the committee of ‘‘twenty-five over-kings” against whom John 
had railed. This was Parliament, and more particularly the re- 
presentatives of the “king’s faithful Commons”, who havS't^uilt 
up their power, starting from the foundation laid in the Charter, 
that the king* could not obtain money save by the common 
council of the realm. Before granting a supply, Parliament 
would demand the redrew of some grievance, or the fulfilment 
of some promise, and first it always turned to the due observance 
of the Great Charter. No less than thirty-seven times have our 
kings been called on solemnly to confirm it 

In following the reign of Henry III we rrfust look for signs 
of the growth of Parliament And we must recognize what it is 
that we seek. It is not merely the existence of 

• , ' - . ' - , , . Parliament a 

an assembly which governed or took a share m representative 

the Government; such an assembly already? existed 
in the “Council” mentioned in the twelfth article of Magna 
Carta, and of course it was far older. All English •kings, even 
back into remote Saxon days, had a council whose advice they 
asked, if they did not always take it The Saxon Witan in theory 
gave its consent to the king’s laws and taxes, approved the ap- 
pointment of his ministers, even on occasion could elect or 
depose a king. Wheft the Normans succeeded, the substance 
of the Witan’s powers came to the king’s Court or Council — the 
Curia Regis — that body of many shapes and many functions, 
whose nature has been already explained. But both the Witan, 
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where the qualification v?as nominally wisdom, and the Curia 
E.egis,^ whose members held land direct from the king, differed 
essentially from Parliament They were to a certain extent 
governing assemblies, and so is Parliament But Parliament is 
more; it is a representative governing assembly. Both Witan and 
Curia Regis were class bodies; Parliament is a national body. 

What is to be sought, then, is the alloy of representatives with 
the governing assembly. This will fuse the Curia Regis into a 
Parliament To anticipate for a moment the course of the story 
we may remark that the year 1295 saw gathered the “Model” 
Parliament, more completely representative of England even 
!. Parliament of to-day. ^ We remember also that the 

Eighty years’ struggle over the Charter” ended in 1297: to be 
eighty-two years. If we go back from the 
Modd Parliament of 1295, we alight on the assembly at St. 

representatives 

called to consult with the Cuna Regis. True, that they only 
advised: they were admitted by courtesy, not by right. None 
the less it was one of those first steps which count much. It is 
not a httle curious that precisely the same period of eighty-two 
years separates both these pairs of events. 

the England during 

Seat rr '""ft ^ safeguarding and enlarging of the 
developed ^Wo assembly which itself 

t ‘ ^ name, that of Parlia- 

Z fh Pf«icularly this may be illustrated from the words 

of the Charter itself. The rath clause .says, “mUuv. seltalZ 

regm nostn . . 2 «No scutage or aid shall be placed on the 
realm, save by the common consent of the realm.” ^The progress 

’ Zy so? Teconm t' ““ “f 

of ^obtaining this «’ ° ®rid satisfactory way 

to Sie minds of tS^K ^'^‘^“^red 

nnnds of the barons who were fighting for their Charter 

5 WP^MOtetives. 

accept the three regular feudal aids. See page 106. 
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against King John* On the contrary, no sooner was John dead 
than the party who took the side of his son Henry III under 
the leadership of William Marshall, Earl of Pem- National 

broke, and Hubert de Burgh, reissued the Charter, ^itSout^^ 

but carefully left out what is nowadays held to clauses i» and 14). 
be the gist of it, namely, these 12 th and 14th clauses, the very 
two on which the future power of Parliament against the Crown 
was to be founded. It is clear that in 1216 they were not felt to 
be necessary; perhaps not even popular. They would hamper 3 
regency as much as a king. 

John^s death left the kingdom torn with civM war. The 
barons had invited Louis and his Frenchmen into the realm to 
help them against their tyrant ; now that the tyrant 
was dead, they wished to be rid of the French, the French 
Louis, however, would not withdraw. He claimed 
the Crown for himself. The barons, however, soon des^^d 
him, and drew together in the cause of the young Henry. The 
French were defeated by Pembroke in a desperate fight in the 
streets of Lincoln; while in the battle of Dover Hubert 
de Burgh destroyed a Frenoh fleet bringing reinforce- 
ments under Eustace the Monk. These two blows made Louis 
give up hope. In a few weeks peace was signed, and the ^’rench 
left the country. ^ 

Henry III succeeded to the throne at the age <S)f nine, and was 
therefore at first too young to influence the Government The 
first period of his reign lasts till 1232, and reflects the ideas of 
his hiinisters; in the second, the king’s own weak, untrustworthy 
character and his foolish and extravagant p^icy give an opening 
to a set of worthless favourites, relations, and hangers-on at court; 
the third, beginning about 1253, is a period of turmoil caused 
by the efforts of the barons to obtain better government, chiefly-* 
under the leadership of Simon de Montfort. Of these, the iirst 
two may be dismissed somewhat shortly. The third calls for 
more notice. 

I. The Earl of Pemljroke died ip 1219, and the business of 
being regent in fact, though not in name, passed to Huber! de 
Burgh. Hubert governed well: his chief task was to crush the 
few remaining adherents of John’s party. Falkes de Br&ute 
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may fairly stand as a type of them, a refugee from Normandy 
whom John had used to captain his mercenaries, and had re- 
Minority of Warded with estates, castles, and sheriffdoms. His 
ipHubert Stronghold was Bedford Castle, where his brother 

de Burgh. ^ j^^d the inipudence to seize and imprison one of the 
king’s justices. Hubert attacked the castle, forced the first two 
lines of walls, and undermined the keep, so that part of the wall 
fell. Eighty of the defenders were hanged, and Falkes himself 
driven into exila Such sharp justice terrified smaller offenders 
into submission. 

Unfortunately, when Henry came of age, in 1227, he showed 
no gratitude to de Burgh. The death of the great Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, in 1228, robbed the Justiciar of a good friend; 
and in 1232 Henry dismissed him, and forfeited his estates.' 
Hubert was the last great Justiciar. 

Ihere followed a long period of bad government The 

king was poor, since Richard had sold, and John had given away, 

Middle period of many royal estates, and it was no ionsfer easv tn 
m.sgove^=nt. J O 

poor he was far from sparing. His chief minister, Peter des 
Roches, a Poitevin, pushed his relations and foreign friends into 
every office and sheriffdom that fell vacant; when Peter fell into 
disgrace there came a fresh incurgion of foreigners with Henry’s 
wife, Eleanor of" Provence. One uncle became an archbishop, a 
second a bishop, a third an earl. They naturally gave all they 
could to their pwn countrymen. Provencals proved every whit as 
geedy as Poitevins, and the whole country grew exasperate'd at 
Henry and the foreigners who filled the court. Then to maV e 
matters worse Henry engaged in an inglorious war with France, 

^ Taillebourg and 

th- f -1 ' narrowly escaping capture. Undeterred by 

his failure he meddled in the quarrel between the Papacy and 
the descendants of Frederick II. He weakly accepted the offer 
of the throne of Naples and Sicily for his younger son, Edmund, 

which the Pope was waging. Edmund never got the throne 
purposeless waste of money could hardly be 
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Irritated by the foreigners, provoked by the incompetent and 
extravagant king, the barons demanded that proper officials should 
be chosen and the charters kept Henry gave plenty of promises, 
but never kept them. So, till a leader could be found on the 
baronial side, nothing could be done. With the appearance of 
Simon de Montfort, however, we pass to the third and important 
period of the reign. 

3, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was the son of the 
de Montfort who had led the Crusade against the Albigenses 
in the south of France- He had married ■ 

t , I*, I , ^ Simon de Mont- 

Henry s sister, Eleanor, but was disliked at fort: reform and 

Court, and had spent most of his life abroad. 

His chief work had been as Seneschal of Gascony to try to keep 

the Gascon nobles in order. He set about this resolutely, and 

so unpopular did his firmness make him, that the Gascons 

complained. Henry would not support him, and Simon reSgned. 

In 1257 he came to England. Nine years were destined to ^ 

see him rise to a position above the king, then even more 

suddenly fall in complete ruin; and yet leave a name that ranks 

among the greatest in Eilglish constitutional history. 

Being himself a foreigner, and related by marriage to Henry 
III, it seems at first sight strange that he should come to 
lead the national baronial «» party against the Court and the 
foreigners. But the fact is, that, though he ^as brother-in-law 
to the king, the king and his family looked down on him; and 
it was hatred to the queen's Proven9al relations, that drove him 
into the national ranks. His own nature, serious, masterful, and 
pious, soon secured him the foremost pl^e. 

In 1258 Henry, more pressed for money than ever, had to 
meet his barons. The assembly, known as the Mad ^*arliament, 
since all the barons came to it fully armed, drove Pariia- 

out the foreigners, and appointed a council of ^=*58. 

twenty-four to carry out reforms. Adjourning to Oxford, it drew 
up a new scheme of government known as the Mise of Oxford”. 
The main point was Ae establislument of a permanent council 
of fifteen to supervise the government, check illegal exactions, 
restore justice, and recover the royal castles: they were, in case of 
need, to confer with another council of twelve, chosen by the 

fo27n Q . 
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barons. The leaders in the fifteen were Simon de Montfort 
and Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. 

These leaders, however, did not agree; for a time the quarrel 
was smothered by the death of Gloucester, but in the meantime 
the faithless Henry had once more given the slip to his promises. 
Following the precedent of his father he persuaded the Pope to 
absolve him of his oath, and got the question of whether he 
was bound by the Provisions of Oxford referred to Louis IX. 
Louis was probably the most virtuous king who ever sat on a 
throne, but he was certain to look on things from a king’s point 
The Mise of*view. He decided that Henry might do as he 
of Amiens, liked, provided he violated “ no royal charter or 
praiseworthy custom ”. Henry had shown in the past that he 
cared not a jot for either. 

Nothing was left but to try force. Simon gathered the barons 
to Mis standard, and was backed by the south. Henry’s chief 
supporters came from the marches and the north. The division 
indeed was not unlike that in another King Henry’s case; here 
Simon de Montfort plays the part which the Yorkist leader after- 
Battie of wards played, and the king’s friends the part of the 
Lewes. Lancastrians. The armies met at Lewes, Simon driving 
in an attack upon the town. The Londoners in his army were 
scattered by Henry’s most capable #leader, his son Edward. But 
Edward, then o&ly twenty-four, had not yet become the cool, 
wary commander who was in future years to overthrow Scotland. 
Angered by th» fact that these citizens of London had insulted 
his mother, he pursued his enemies furiously, without thinking 
of the rest of the battle. While he was away, Simon in the 
centre overthrew the Royal forces and captured the king. Henry 
had to sirbmit, to accept once more the Provisions of Oxford, 
and to hand over Edward as a hostage. 

So far there had been nothing to mark off Simon from the 
rest of the large class of nobles who from time to time have taken 
arms against their sovereign. He had employed the ordinary 
baron.i<4 remedy for misgov«rnment, nstnely rebellion. It was 
the familiar nostrum — the only one known to the radical poii* 
tician of the time. Though Simon bore 4 higher character, 
had a better cause, and had met with greater success than was 
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usual, these are only differences of degree, and not of kind 
In essence he was a rebel, and the case is not altered by the 
fact that he was an abnormally virtuous one. His next step, 
however, was to lift him far above any other well-meaning 
rebellious baron, and mark in him that combination of theory 
with practice, that union of wisdom and opportunity, that belongs 
only to the statesman. 

The truth was that his supporters among the barons were 
in reality but few. For a time the young Earl of Gloucester 
had stood by him, but he was growing lukewarm. ae Mont-; 

Many other barons ivere inclined to favour the * new policy, 
king again now that he had accepted the Provisions. Simon’s 
real strength lay in the middle classes, especially in the towns. 
The Church, too, favoured him. Hence he sought a device 
whereby he could make this popular support tell, and so was the 
Founder of what became the House of Commons. 

Both in Saxon and Norman institutions the common custom 
of using representatives has been already remarked. Representa- 
tives of hundreds and boroughs sat in the Shire 
courts; representatives frdm the townships gave 
evidence before the Domesday commissioners; and, older than 
these, the Councils of the Church had been attended by 
representatives from each dio?:ese. In summoning representatives 
to his House cf Commons, Simon was following a precedent 
already familiar to the nation and to the Church. Moreover, 
as^has been seen, knights of the shire had att^^nded Langton’s 
Council at St. Albans in 1213; and in 1254, 1261, and 1264 
knights had been chosen by each county t& consider in the Great 
Council what aid they were willing to pay. But ^he Pariia- 
Simon went further. To his Parliament of 1265 *nient of 1265. 
he summoned not only two knights from each shire, but two 
citizens and two burgesses to represent certain cities and 
boroughs. 

The importance of this step is not diminished by the fact that 
it was plainly a partisan measure* Simon was popul^sr in the 
towns; accordingly he invited representatives from the towns, well 
knowing that they would support him. It is true that while 
he enlarged the popular part of his Parliament, he restricted 
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the upper part Of the fifty greater barons, only his friends 
the’LrSenf summoned. Nor indeed did 

It did, but on what It was. It gave a starting-point from 
''™'ch has grown our House of Commons. So long 
as those who attended the Council, or Parliament 

C3 I Tf n\T lirKn'f- . 


House of 
Commons. 


cne council, or Farliament— 

‘tF 

or L s “ rrs -.r, -s: 

ftirL'"” fT* “ 

Qistinct trom the greater barons, the “ Lords'' 'vu;. , • 
of smaller landowners with the citizens and burgesses "the 
^ pn ion in one party of representatives from towns and counties 

And whereas these institutions all decayed our plrliZ 
stmnger „d s.,o„g«,. i„ „„„ vigorL 'p^ i!t” S.f T 

Co„„o„^ „<1 „„h „f 5,3 35,3, due .ole a« ,h« h,. 

been a n.iion.l bod, „d not divided into ■‘Estates” 
The be^utng of dtis was Simon de Montfod-s a-ork. ' 

spat^d ll ,0 » •»« was 

P m to foster It. The quarrels between him and ' the 

Prince Edward 

P.veshamf** and contrived to escape, and set himself to overthrow 

pvonnsed to. hflnld ^ ”■» 
;»S .0 .aa,; and EdlnLut to 1 ' 

MsVnLlrais 

Z Id'ZeSS-t ^ S 

son was gathering tL^ c= "'here his second 
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de Montfort’s army at Kenilworth, and then, turning on Earl 
Simon hemmed him in at Evesham; on three sides lay the river 
Avon* the only bridge was guarded; on the north, Edwards men 
swarmed in attack. Simon saw that he was lost ^'^God 

have mercy on our souls,” cried he, ‘‘for our bodies are the 
princess.” fighting bravely against overwhelming odds. 

Since Simon’s cause rested on himself alone we might suppose 
that with his death his work too would perish: that the idea of 
a Parliament, extended so as to embrace town as well as county, 
would be looked on as the dangerous device of a rebel, and 
accordingly be left alone for the future. It is* true that his 
party was destroyed; in the course of the next two years his 
sons were overcome, and the royal cause became again supreme. 
But it was Edward who had won and not Henry; Simon had 
at least secured this, that there was no return to the thriftless, 
faithless, purposeless rule of Henry Ill’s earlier years. §ifnon 
de Montfort died a rebel with arms in his hand. Yet none 
the less he w*as a patriot and a remarkable statesman — remark- 
able not merely in the character of his w^ork, but in the high- 
minded nature that enaSled him to identify himself with a 
great cause. Like Stephen Langton he raised a baronial party 
from partisanship to patriotism. Just as Stephen Langton, origi- 
nally forced on John by the power of the Pope, turned at the 
call of duty against the Papacy when the Papacy lent its support 
to the worthless King John, so Simon, himself a foreigner and 
a hinsman of the king, took arms against the king and his 
foreign favourites for the sake of good government He is one 
example out of the many 'which history»olfers of an alien to 
whom England owes much. This half-Frenchman who founded 
our House of Commons may be well classed with the Dutch- 
man who afteiwvards saved the liberties of Parliament, and with 
the Tew who showed Great Britain the meaning of Imperialism. 
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_ xor years Detore his accession to the throne Edward had 
given proof of vigour and unusual ability. As a young man 
Edwards been employed in ruling the most turbulent 

bis father’s realm, Gascony and the Marches 

1 "’bb which he had crushed 

S mot! de Montfort has been already noted. Yet, thougli master- 

ite showed no wish to become "a despot. On the 

SSrTnh governing strictly by law, and making 

others obey what he respected himself. Thus he came to com- 

'^bat Simon de Montfort had begun, namely, the establish- 
ment of the power of Parliament. 

This is not a little curious. It might be supposed that the 
man who had been Simon’s most capable foe, who had beaten 
his armies and brought about his death, would have been the 
last person to carry on as king the work Simon had begun as 

o/thf r ^ ‘‘"i? ®yes the repres^enting 

of the Commons would be hateful— a factious plan intended 
to harass the king. It was not so. Edward’s^al tu" of 
mind naturally brought him to develop Parliament till it should 
be truly representative of all classes. ° 

Almost at once he repeated Simon’s plan. To his Parlia- 
ment of 1275 he summoned burghers and citizens from the 
towns, as well as knights of the shire; but this 
piactice^did not at once become the rule. Later 
knights alone were summoned, and some- 
Umes no representatives at all of the “Commons” were sent 
for, I ar lament then returning to its original shape the “Great 

tie Mile™” rL"'” "‘liout calling 

le Others. Still, the principle that the assent of all was needed 

morl grants of money was gradually becoming 

But m the middle of these Parliamentary experiments Edward 
antol, found himself involved in serious S.S SroS 
iter ohaplo, gives ,he sriMy of his dealings ,i,h te 5oJ™!fd 


Parliamentary 

experiments, 

s»72--gi5- 
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the Welsh. All that need be said here is that in the year 1295 
Scotland was rebelling; France, irritated by a fierce fight between 
English and Norman shipmen, in which the Normans were 
worsted, had joined alliance with the Scots and was invading 
Gascony; three revolts had broken out in Wales. Edward 
needed money to deal with three separate wars at once; that 
alone w’-ould have compelled him to summon a Parliament 
But he seems to have felt that in a time of such danger to the 
nation he must take the nation into his confidence in a peculiarly 
thorough fashion. So he gathered his famous Model Pariia- 
Parliament of 1295, summoning to it the earls anS 1295. 

greater barons, the archbishops, bishops, and mitred abbots, two 
knights from each shire, two citizens and burgesses from each 
city and borough. As this Parliament was summoned by a king 
it has deserved its name of the “Model Parliament’^, for it has 
served as a model for all subsequent Parliaments. Indeed, in 
one sense, no other Parliament has ever so completely represented 
all classes, for ’Edward also caused the priors of the cathedrals, 
the archdeacons, and representatives of the clergy of 
each cathedral and each 'diocese to be summoned 
also. Thus the “three estates” of the realm, clergy, nobility, and 
commons, all figured in it fully represented. It was only because 
the churchmen preferred to* remain a class a]gart, and to make 
their own grants of money in their own assembly (“convocation”), 
that their representatives have since had no place in the Lower 
House. * 

The “Model Parliament” did not disappoint Edward's hopes. 
Clergy, barons, and commons alike voted^him money. Yet just 
as with Simon’s assembly, the Model Parliament of 1295 was 
important rather for what it w^as than for what it did. By its 
existence it established a precedent. “Parliament” could h<? 
longer be a class body, representative merely of the great barons 
and bishops, or of the landowners; henceforth it was national 
Only thirty years had passed, and the device of a rebel baron had 
been accepted as the deliberate policy of a king. % , 

Edward’s troubles did not end, however, with the holding 
of the Model Parliament. Money had been voted, but it took 
time to collect it, and Edward, at war with Scots, Welsh, and 
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Frenchmen, was in a desperate hurry for supplies. To mak» 
things worse. Pope Boniface VIII, who wished to force Edward 
d Phihp IV, King of France, to make peace, determined to cut 
Clericis Laicos. off the supplies of money which they drew from 
the clergy in their realms. He therefore issued a 
bull known as “Qericis Laicos”, forbidding all payments “from 

f sanction. As a matter of fact 

ference^^Fr!'^^!?*^! ^ vexatious piece of papal inter- 

erence. Edward I let it be understood that if the clergy refused 

kwf they had promised, he would treat them as out- 

laws, that IS to say, the law of England would give them no rights 

was to leave Edward in even greater straits for money, and what 
was worse, his barons refused to go to the war in France ’xhev 
*.« b„„„d, ae, admitted ,o .cco„p„., hi„; bu ““y „S 
, th«, obUgation (0 -acco^pa.,. i' .h, 

Of Bigod uecl^red they would not go to Gascony while 
serve abroad.* he went to Flanders. The Cofistable Bkod^ 
r^f w f j Norfolk, and the Marshal Bohun, Earl 

Hereford were the ringleaders. By God, Sir Earl ” said 

han?’ “bI go^s-^^ P™’ S® or 

knighm with the ^ i^^dred 

knjhts with them, and Edward, now at his wits’ end for monev 

and men, seized the wool from the merchants in the ports ordered 

No sooner was h^ out of the kingdom than the two eark 
appeared in London, and forbade the King’s Council to 

2.f lb *o»ys irreguWy A SSL“ m ™ 

hastily a«„„„„,4 »d a., Grrcha,™ 

Confirmatio be solemnly confirmed, with the addition of a 

of .the ^ .nde“ bSto- 
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on wool, skin, and leather already granted. The Council of 
Regency gave their promise to this, and the king afterwards 
confirmed their promise. 

Thus the years 1295 and 1297 saw th§ fulfilment of what bad 
been first shadowed out eighty-two years before; the year 1213 
saw the first appearance of representatives of the Commons at a 
great Council; 1295 saw the principle established as a model, 
Magna Carta was signed in 1215: its most important principles 
were reasserted and agreed to in the most solemn way in the Con- 
firmation of the Charters of 1297. Eighty years had the struggle 
over the Charter lasted: it had ended in the victory of the nation 
over the king, and in the creation of a body whose chief duty was 
to watch over the Charter, namely Parliament Yet it is note- 
worthy that the victory was won, as it was in 1215, by a rebellious 
gathering of barons. Parliament had not yet the vigour to^stand 
for itself. In extremity the old remedy against misgoverniiient, 
an armed rising, was once more used. But while the first monarch, 
John, only gav^ promises as a convenient way out of a temporary 
difficulty, Edward^s word could be trusted. His motto was “Keep 
troth”, and he took pride in maintaining it. Then again the Con- 
firmation of the Charters went much further than Magna Carta. 
That had only forbidden the levy of illegal scutages or aids, and 
in word at any rate Edward had not broken it. Taxing wool 
was not taking either scutage or aid. Edward was within the 
letter of the law. But the barons went by the spirit 
of it They read the Charter as laying down the from M^na^ 
restriction of all taxation (save the three regular 
feudal aids) unless by the consent of the i^alm, and Edward, by 
yielding, admitted that they were right in their view. 

The end of the thirteenth century, then, saw the* making of 
Parliament, the germ of a representative governing assembly. 
Yet it is going too far^ to think of Plantagenet Limitations of 
parliaments as exactly like the busy, inquisitive, ^^ariiament. 
masterful body of to-day. In the first place, Lords and Commons 
still sat together; the severance between the two houses^ did not 
come till Edward II’s day. Secondly, Parliament had no regular 
time for being summoned; that depended on the king. Thirdly, 
it had only a very indirect control over the king and his ministers; 
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the only way it could make its power felt was by withholding 
supplies.^ It could not make laws; what it did was to petition 
the king, and if he gave assent to its petitions with the wordSg 
Le Roi k veut^ they became statutes; if, however, the king re- 
plied, Le Roi iavisera^ the petition might be altered or dropped. 
It could not make ministers, though by degrees it found a 
cumbrous way of getting rid of exceptionally bad ministers by 
impeaching^ them. It was not much consulted about affairs of 
state. Speaking generally, it had little force of its own. If the 
king smiled on^ it, it grew strong and even pugnacious; if the 
royal favour was turned away, it dwindled. Thus Parliament 
had little character of its own; it merely reflected the character 
of its patron for the time being. Members of the Commons 
did not covet membership, or come back year after year, as 
they ^0 now, with the experience of many sessions. On the 
contrary, the task of being a member was rather looked on as 
a disagreeable and expensive duty, to be discharged once, and 
if possible eluded for the future. An assembly made up in 
the main of new and inexperienced men would naturally be 
timid. In a word, Parliament under the Plantagenets, and for 

1 Even so. much of the royal revenue was still beyond its control. Royal revenue at this 
time, and for long years after, may be broadly divided into two kinds, ordinary and excep- 
tional. The ordinary sufply came mainly from the royal demesne — the estates, that is to 
say, that the king owned, like a feudal lord. The profits of these, coupled with the fines 
imposed for breaches of the law ; the payments made by towns on the royal demesne, and 
the money paid by merchants trading into and out of the kingdom, sufficed for the normal 
expenditure of the king. Extra or unusual expenses, such as were demanded by war, were 
met by “ taxation ”, properly so called. This was not at first annual, but exceptional It 
did not always fall on the same class ; it might take the shape of a grant of a tenth or a 
fifteenth on the lands of the barons, or it might fall on the lands of the Church, or it might 
be a tallage on towns or a prisage imposed on the wine or wool of the merchants. By taking 
now one and ry?w another, a rough equality was maintained. Still, so long as the king 
mainly lived of his own ” (on his own income), the control exercised by Parliament w’as 
bound to be incomplete. It was only as the king’s private wealth dwindled and the im- 
portance of ta.xation increased that Parliament got a more complete hold over him. 

2 Le. “ I’he king will see about it”. 

Properly so-called an hnpeachnmii is a trial in which the House of Commons is the 
accuser and the Lords are the judges. It differs from an Act of Attainder (the other 
parliamentary way of getting rid of an unpopular or guilty minister), for an Act of Attainder 
is not a prist^ at all, but (as its name deniftes) a of P^liament declaring that such and 
sirch a person is guilty of whatever it may be and is to be put to death. This becomes 
an Act by passing the two Houses in the usual way, and on receiving the Royal Assent 
becomes part of the law of the land— though only applying *o the person or persons 
named in it. The word Attainder means that the “blood” (the family) was “attainted’’, 
and therefore the mauls goods and property were forfeited to the king. 
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many years after, was rather a weapon which could be wielded than 
a power which would act by itself. None the less, the root of 
the matter was in it. It did represent the nation; it did possess 
the power of the purse; and from this by ^degrees grew the rest 
A.n account of Edward I and Parliament is incomplete with- 
out some notice of his great legislative measures. In sense he 
was the of English daw as_he was t^^ maker, Edward and 

of the English Parliament, , since his is the earliest 
reign to which our law looks back. Statutes and decisions of his 
time are still good law” unless they have since been set aside. 
And his reign w’-as marked by great legislative and judicial activity. 
Apart from a mass of rules, dividing the work more definitely 
among the various justices in the various courts of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, the business of keeping the 
peace throughout the country was entrusted to a new body of 
officers known as Conservators of the Peace. In the reUgn of 
Edward III these officers, with enlarged powers, had courts 
their name changed to the familiar term of Justices ®Pthe^peace 
of the Peace, and have since then continued to dis- 
charge all kinds of loc^l justice. Two points about these 
“J.P.’s” are worth special notice. They have never been paid, 
and they have no special legal training. This follows on the 
same idea which appears in •the jury^ system and in Parliament^, 
and in all our county and district councils,^ namely, that an 
English citizen has to do his duty to the state without any 
reward save that of honour; it has helped t® keep the law 
closely in touch with everyday life; and it has saved us from the 
growth of a huge class of officials who, be^des being very costly, 
are ahvays inclined to magnify their own importance at the ex- 
pense of the good of the public. The history of the paid jurymen 
at Athens, and paid deputies and local functionaries in Frairce 
and Germany, seems to show that, by paying, the state is some- 
times worse served, since pay may attract a lower class of 
men, who may be tempted to take bribes, or use their place 
to do favours. Certainly, to serte for pay is a lowejr jBOtive 

iThe ordinary juryn]l^an is indeed paid, but the sum is so sroaU that it cannot be 
described as a rec{njipen.se for his loss of time. 

^Members of Parliament have been paid since 1.9 ti. 
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than to serve for duty; yet it must be remembered that men 
of small means cannot afford to serve the state for nothing, and 
good service merits a reward. 

Three great statutes.of Edward Fs deserve special mention — 
namely, the statute of Jlforfmazn; the Second Westminster (De 
Three great CondUionalibus)^^ and the Third Westminster 

statutes. {Quia Emptores), All three are concerned with land. 
To understand them we have to think once more of feudalism. 

A feudal owneFs power and wealth, whether he were king, 
tenant-in-chief, ^ or mesne-tenant (see p. 6o), depended largely 
on his sub-tenants. While they lived they paid certain 
* services and dues; when they died their heirs paid 
fines, such as heriots and reliefs (see p. 83), before they suc- 
ceeded to the estates of the dead. The overlord, then, was in- 
terested that during their lives they should be men of substance, 
able^to discharge their duties punctually, and that their deaths 
should occur with normal frequency. At first sight one might 
be disposed to think that the last matter might be left to nature, 
that all tenants would die; but this is not so. There was a class 
of tenants who never died. If land were granted to a corpora- 
tion, or to a corportion sole — that is to say, for example, to any 
monastery, or to “the abbot”, or “the vicar”, or “the mayor’’ 
of such and such a place — these never died: men came and 
went, but the institution or office lasted. Thus land granted to 
churchmen never changed tenant; it passed into the “dead 
iiand”, into MSrhnain^ and the superior lost for ever ail dues 
coming from its change of owner. “The Abbot of Glastonbury”, 
for example, never didd, never was a minor, and never could be 
assigned in marriage. Land granted to him paid neither heriot, 
relief, wardship nor marriage dues. Further, as churchmen 
and monks were anxious to swell the estates of their order, 
and as a grant of land was the general \vay of securing those 
masses for the soul which were intended to help it in its passage 
through purgatory, deathbed grants of land to religious houses 
were common. Beyond thisf however, there was a fraudulent 
practice of handing over land to a religious house and getting 
it regranted on easy terms. Edward I’s statute of Mortmain 
forbade the buying, selling, or acquiring of land in any fashion 
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so that it could pass into morfmain\ if any such bargain were 
made, the grant was void, and the land passed to the immediate 
superior. 

The nobles were with the king in this matter, since they 
were always jealous of the churchmen, who had been the chief 
holders of land in 77iortmain, They also mostly ap- 
proved the statute Quia E7Tiptores, This was designed 
to check what was called sub-mfeudation^ that is to say, the prac- 
tice of a feudal-tenant granting away to a sub-tenant part of the 
land granted to him. The reason why it was tempting to sub- 
infeud was that thereby the granter got more men* under him and 
thus more power. An ambitious man would make a nunaber of 
grants — often very petty ones — to his less pushing neighbours, in 
order that he might have a call on them in case of need; they 
would accept, since they would expect his protection in return. 
For two reasons the great landowners and the king (who the 
greatest landowner of all) disliked this. To begin with, it involved 
all feudal ties in a tangle. It often happened that a man would 
hold land from three or four different people. He might be a 
tenant-in-chief from the king for one piece, and sub-infeuded to, 
say, the Earl of Gloucester for another piece, and to Sir Roger, 
who was himself a tenant of the Abbot of Tewkesbury, for a third. 
King, Earl, Knight, and Abbot would all have claims on him. 
Secondly, the tenant, in his anxiety to extencT his feudal power 
over a large array of vassals, might grant away so much of his 
holding that he would be unable to perform his own due services 
to his overlord. Hence the statute Quia Empiores provided 
that, if a tenant granted land in this t»ay, the receiver of it 
would hold, not from the granter, but from the granter’s overlord.^ 
This statute, like MortTTiain^ favoured the tenants-hi-chief, but 
still more the king, as feudal superior of all land. By increasing 
the number of tenants-in-chief and diminishing the average size 
of their holdings, it decreased their social dignity and helped 
to destroy feudal power. 

1 A reference to the diagram on p. 126 (which represents things in a very simpIe'Vay with- 
out taking account of the many complications caused by a man holding land from two or 
three different overlords, and being perhaps a ** tenant-in-chief'* for one holding and a 
mesne tenant” for another) may make this rather tangled matter clearer. Suppose A 
grants land to a, who, being an ambitious fellow, sub-in feuds some to 1 and 2. This is 
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measure, also of lasting importance in our history, 
a known as De Donis Conditionalihis, which enabled land 
De Donis. ^ and his heirs in such a w'ay that 

forbidden to part with it. This set up what I's 
called entail”. As many estates were thus entailed, m^uch land 
was secured m the possession of great houses. But it was 
secured to the heir, the eldest son; save where means of evad- 

could get none. Thus, though a small number of landowners 

were kept great, there was no establishment of a landowning 

caste who would regard themselves as noble, being inheritors 
land, and despise all landless men as socially inferior- the 
younger sons of great families had to seek fortune in the world 
either m arms, m the Church, or in the law. Thus, as these 

lant?’°r T >-ecruited from the younger sons of 
!f"S„ ®®^erance grew up between the landed 

the^ and r"'” 1 ™mense gap between 

taion“ ,,4'^'’'' « o' Eevo. 
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XV. An Early Great Britain and 
its Failure 

I. Wales 

Edward I was a man of great political ideas; moreover, he 
had qualities and advantages which many political thinkers have 
not got. He was no mere dreamer, but a practical statesman. 
He not only thought, but he planned. He strove to put his 
ideas into practice in a logical and orderly way; and being a 
king, and a very powerful king too, he had the chance of trying 
his schemes. He could do what he liked; he was not, as states- 
men often are nowadays, compelled to be content with half-mea- 
sures, aiming only at the second best, because the best seefm too 
difficult to attain. t 

We may sum Edward’s policy^ as one ...of . ..^f orderly 
^ hOB.” - Two aspects of it — his far-reaching legislative measures, and 
^ his shaping of the Model Parliament— have of consoiida- 

been explained. Another, which was of immense paSia^enT Sfd 
value to the kingdom, though it scarcely finds commerce, 
a place in political history, is seen in his commercial policy. At 
first each town had aimed at getting privileges ’for its own towns- 
men: those w^ho were “free of the town” had all sorts of rights 
of buying and selling which the stranger from, outside did not 
possess. In the regulations of the town guilds and merchant 
guilds, which were associations of townsgien in each town, we 
find hosts of regulations limiting and preventing the Restrictions 
“foreigner” from competing or interfering with the. towns, 
townsman’s profits; and it must not be supposed that “foreigner ” 
included only those who were not English. The word was of 
far wider meaning. It meant anyone who was not a townsman. 
Consequently there was an abundant crop of jealousy between 
townsmen of different 4owns, and 4he whole trade of the country 
was hampered. 

Although the^ average townsman was unable to see beyond 
his own town walls, Edward I was not likely to take so limited 
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a view. He did much to prevent the towns shutting them- 
selves up in a cage of restrictions. He encouraged them 
where he thought the guild rules to be sensible, as, for instance, 
in insisting upon good quality of wares, and in trying to pre- 
vent people from creating artificial scarcity by buying up quan- 
tities of goods with the hope of being able to sell again at 
higher prices. But he looked at the good of- the whole country 
—at the nation and not at the town. And he did something 
to check the exclusive spirit w^hich he saw around him. He 
could not believe that it was wholesome that a Londoner should 
be regarded aS a ‘‘foreigner” in Southampton, or a Newcastle 

man as a “foreigner” in York; and though he did 
St^n not break dowm the town privileges altogether, he 

Guilds. them under his royal regulation. Thus, by 

being the first English king who followed a national commercial 
polky, he set an example which his successors followed. 

National legislation, national treatment of commerce, a national 
Parliament in w^hich all classes were represented, ^all bear witness 
An early Edward's idea of a “ united English nation But 

Great Britain, ^(jward was not Content with this. He aimed at 
something much wider — a united British race. He strove to join 
under the English crown both Wales and Scotland. In his first 
object he succeeded: in the latter, he failed. The story of these 
enterprises is the*^ next main subject 

The Conqueror had hedged in the Welsh by setting on their 
borders the most warlike of his barons, trusting thereby to employ 
Conquest of turbulent energy to his own gain. His son 

the Welsh Rufus biwidered into South Wales with an invading 

' marches ■ . ’ ■ . . 

army, only to find his slow -moving mail-clad array 
helpless against the nimble Welshmen. He speedily saw his 
mistake, and returned to his father^s policy, making in it, 
however, an improvement. He left the task of coping with the 
Welsh to the barons on the marches — the “ lords marcher ” — but 
he stimulated them by granting to them all the land that they 
could^ conquer. Piece by piece the lords marcher drove the 
Welsh back. Each forward step was secured by castles, w^hose 
remains still crown so many hilltops in South Wales. The Welsh 
were pinned in among the hills in the rugged north. Ail that 
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femained to them was “the Principality” the Snowdon country 

(Merioneth and Carnarvon, and the Island of Anglesea). 

Had things gone on thus, an effective but no doubt very 

brutal conquest might have been completed. But in the reign of 

Henry III came a sudden revival in the Welsh power, 

such as often occurs in a downtrodden race. The Prince of ’ 

« Wfllcs 

barons, too, were fighting among themselves, and the 
Welsh prince, Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, took Simon de Montfort's 
side, and induced Edward to buy him off in 1269 by surrendering 
much of the country that had been conquered. Llew’-elyn, not 
content with the success of his first effort at fisRing in troubled 
waters, tried again. In 1277 he planned a marriage between 
himself and Eleanor, the dead Simon’s daughter. This being 
clearly a prelude to rebellion, Edward led an army into Wales. 
Llewelyn retired with his forces into the Snowdon range, feeling 
sure that the mountains would fight his battles should Edward 
follow him. Edward was much too wise to try. Instead of ^ 
wasting his men among steep rocks he blocked all the passes, 
brought up a fleet to guard the coast, and starved Llewelyn out. 
Yet, when the Welshman •surrendered, Edward did not treat him 
harshly; he made him pay homage, but left him some of his 
power, and let him marry Eleanor. 

But in the attempt to settle the conquered country, by divid- 
ing it into shires after the English fashion, and bringing in English 
laws to replace the Welsh ones, Edward stirred up much bad 
feeling. Three years later David, Llewelyn’s brother, rebelled 
Llewelyn at once joined him. Their plans failed conapletely 
Llewelyn was killed in a single comb2^ by one of Death of 
Edward’s followers; David was captured and put to 
death as a traitor. The whole of the north thm came into 
Edward’s hands, and he showed that he meant to keep it by 
bestowing on his son the title of the Prince of Wales, a title 
which has since become familiar in our history. The strong 
castles of Harlech and Conway still bear witness to his firm 
grasp of the Principality. • ^ ^ 

In his dealings with the Welsh, Edward showed no desire to 
be harsh. He was determined to be master of the country, and 
to make his power a reality; but it was not till Llewelyn and 
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David proved themselves traitors to their words that Edward 
became relentless in destroying all elements of Welsh rule. It 
was not till statesmanship and treaty proved useless that he used 
the blunter method of conquest In his dealings with Scotland 
we shall see Edward pursue the same plan. When his schemes 
failed he resorted to force. But while little Wales could be 
crushed, Scotland proved more stubborn. 

Before studying the circumstances which tempted Edward to 
meddle in Scotland, we must see what the kingdom of Scotland 
was, and how it had been formed. 


2. Scotland 

§ I. The Makings of Scotland 

In this chapter w^e have to notice: (i) how the various king- 
doms in Scotland had come under one rule; (2) how the English 
language had spread in the country; and (3) in what w^ay the 
kings of England had regarded it as "a kingdom in some sense 
subject to themselves. 

The beginnings of Scotland are in a way like the beginnings 
of England, though they are even less familiar than the story of 
the rivalry between the kingdoms of Northumbria, 

Picts, Scots, __ . , ® , 

Strathclyde, Mcrcia, and Wessex. Four separate districts have 

and Lothian. , i ^ ^ 

gen's to make up Scotland as it is now: the land of 
the Picts, which included all Scotland north of the Forth and 
Clyde, except Argyllshire ; the kingdom of the Scots (originally 
The uniting I^^sh people), in Argyllshire; the kingdom called 
of kingdoms. = Strathclyde, which stretched originally from the Clyde 
to the Ribble, inhabited by Britons — of this, however, only 
the northern part came into Scotch hands ; and, last, the district 
called Lothian, inhabited by Angles. This included the east 
coast of Britain from the Forth to the Tees; but here, as in 
the ca-se-of Strathclyde, the southern par^ has fallen to England 
and not to Scotland. 

We remark a resemblance to English history, and yet a differ- 
ence. Each kingdom was made out of a junction of smaller 
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kingdoms; but while in England the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes 

were all of the same Teutonic stock, speaking the.same language, 

in Scotland there was a fusion of two different stocks, 

the Celtic and the Teutonic, and a contest o^language* of'race and 

This contest was unknown in England, from which 

the British Celt was almost driven out; even in districts where he 

survived he proved for many years to be a very unimportant factor. 

Union began with Kenneth MacAlpin, King of the Scots, 
who made himself ruler over the Piets also. This joined the two 
Celtic peoples; and though Keniieth’s power was cer- 
tainly very slight in the ?ar north, and only reached in i4a"<5vi?in, 
the south to the Forth and Clyde, we have here the 
beginnings of Scotland, or Alban as it was then called. The 
next step on the part of the kings of Scotland was to spread 
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their authority over the kingdom of Strathclyde. These Strath- 
clyde Britons were, however, also attacked by the English in 
the south. Hence English and Scots came into conflict, each 
claiming to be rulers over Strathclyde. At last Edmund of 
Wessex found it wiser to make friends with the Scots than to 
wage war against them, as well as against the Danes, so he made 
an alliance with Malcolm I and gave up to him Strathclyde. It 
was not very clear that it had ever been his to give, for the Eng- 
lish authority had never been firmly established there; but in any 
case the northern part of Strathclyde was joined to the Scottish 
dominions, oxtd by loiS the King of Scotland was also king there. 

The last region to be added to the others was Lothian. 
Lothian was at first part of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria. 
Loti ' n overrun by Danes. When x\lfred’s grand- 

sons again subdued the Danish powers in the north, 
it «was doubtful to whom it should belong, for the King of 
Scotland had by this time seized Edinburgh, and was laying claim 
to the country round it Dunstan, who was minister to King 
Edgar, saw that it would be very hard for iiis master to hold a 
province so far north, and by his advke Edgar “granted'^ Lothian 
lo Kenneth 11. This was much like the gift of Strathclyde. 
Lothian had once been under English power; it was English 
in speech, and the city of Edinbiisgh got its name from a long- 
dead Northumbfian king} But it had passed from Saxon hands, 
and Edgar's grant was practically a surrender of what would be 
a great trouble to keep. Some fifty years later Lothian was 
again ceded to Malcolm II by an Earl of Northumbria, after 
a great battle won#»by Malcolm at Carham in ioi8, so that 
Henceforth Lothian clearly formed part of Scotland It is worth 
note that this was the same year which saw the death of the 
last king of Strathclyde. 

Lothian was the last possession to be gained; it was also 
much the most valuable. It was more fertile, it was more civi- 
spread of Saxon in law and speech. We must 

Engij^iv now notice how«this Saxorf speech spread over all 
' Scotland save the Highlands, and how, after Scotland 
had subdued I^thian, Lothian in its turn sitpdued Scotland. 

1 Edwin’s Burgh. 
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We may trace the working of this struggle in the one reign 
of early Scottish history that is fairly familiar, that of Macbeth. 
In its history indeed Shakespeare's play is quite mis- _ ^ ^ 

.. • -I 1 1 Macoetfi. 

leading. The Macbeth of his story is a relentless, cruel 
monster, who meets with a speedy death as a fit retribution for 
his crimes. Now Macbeth, who was chief of Moray, did murder 
Hing Duncan and take the kingdom for himself But his reign, 
so far from being short and disastrous, lasted seventeen years, 
and was by no means without gloiy. He gained the support 
of his people, beat off a Northumbrian invasion, w^as generous 
to the Church, and perhaps even made a pilgrimage to Rome. 
But he was a usurper: when he was at last overcome by Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, all who wished to make their peace with 
the king of the old time set themselves to blacken the usurper’s 
character. His memory was no more popular under King 
Malcolm III than was that of another and better known ufSUrper 
in the days of King Charles IL 

Malcolm HI (Canmore) had spent fourteen years in England, 
and he knew English speech as well as he did his own. He 
reigned in Scotland frorh 1057 to 1093, and saw 
England fall before the onset of the Normans. As (Canmore) 
the Norman power spread northwards, he felt his 
own throne to be in danger. He took up the Saxon cause, 
and to cement the alliance married Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling, Saxon heir to the crown. Margaret was a very remark 
able woman. The chroniclers admire her for being 
learned and pious, but she was also a keen politician. Margaret. 

She had great influence over her husbtnd, who followed her 
advice in many ways. As was natural, she wished to see things 
done as she had seen them in England. Thus she persuaded 
the Scottish Church to fall in with the customs of the Roman 
Church, just as the English Church had done at the Synod of 
Whitby, four hundred years before, with the same result of 
bringing Scotland into a closer connection with what was the 
best educated and the^ most civilfeed part of Europe. ^Iq every- 
thing she did, she spread English customs and English speech, 
first over Lothian, and then, as Lothian "was the most important 
part of her husband's dominions, over the rest She thus became 
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the head of the English party against the Celts, and it is note- 
worthy that not one of her sons bore a name used by any Scottish 
king before. Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Alexander, David, all 
show her wish to break with the Celtic past 

Naturally this was resented by the Celts, and after Malcolm’s 
death the Celtic party set up Donald Bane (Malcolm’s brother), 
Revival of king, drove out the English-speaking officials, 

Celtic party, ^nd tried to return to old ways. For a time it 
seemed likely that Scotland might be divided into two — a Celtic- 
speaking kingdom north of the Forth, and an English-speaking 
kingdom south *bf it; but at last Edgar, son of Malcolm Ganmore, 
overcame Donald Bane and his Celtic party. The army with 
which it was done, however, was largely aided by Normans, 
who came from Rufus’s dominions in search of adventures and 
estates. When the war was over, these remained in the Lowlands, 
andi^hus, in addition to its Saxon blood, the south of Scotland 
has a mixture of Norman blood and Norman names; man)' 
of Bruce’s supporters in later days — men of whom Scotland is 
most proud — were of Norman descent, as their names show: 
Lindsay, Ramsay, Wishart, Maxwell, 'are all Norman names^ 
indeed, Bruce himself, bore a Norman name. Yet though 
with the help of these Normans the English-speaking party got 
the mastery for the time, after Edgar’s death division still went 
on. Alexander the Fierce ruled Scotland north of the Forth, 
supported by the Celts. His younger brother, David, was king 
Kingdom re Lothian and Strathclyde, backed up by 

united under Norman barons and the English king. On Alex- 
avj , 1124 - 53 * ander’s ^death, however, David inherited his realm, 
and was able enough to reconcile both parties under him. 

We have already dwelt on Malcolm Ill’s marriage with 
Margaret since it led to the supremacy of the English-speaking 
part of Scotland over the Celtic, But it had other results too. 
Malcolm, as a relative of the old kings of England, became an 
, enemy of William the Conqueror. Hence we have 

Alliance with i ^ i i ^ ^ 

Hogna^^^ngs a fresh reason f#r w^ars bet\teen England and Scot- 
in ng an . Indeed, it was while invading England that 

Malcolm was slain. Henry I desired to end this hostility by 
the same method that caused it, namely, a marriage. He mar- 
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lied David’s sister Edith, or, as she is known in English history, 
Matilda. Thus David was Henry Fs brother-in-law; and just 
as Margaret had brought in the English influence, Matilda 
strengthened the Norman party in Scotland. 

We may note how at the most critical periods in Scottish 
history royal marriages have played a momentous part. W*e have 
Margaret and Matilda. Our minds instinctively Scottish royal 
turn on to another, Margaret of England (sister marriages, 
to Henry VIII), and to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots^ 
and we may add one more Margaret, who did not live to be 
married, but whose union could not have failed •to be of the 
deepest consequence. This is Margaret, the Maid of Norway. 
The seeker after coincidence will notice that all the names begin 
alike. 

Alliance with the family of Henry did not bring peace but 
a sword. David, as uncle of the Empress Maud, and alsimas 
a Norman baron, ^ was involved in the quarrel between Maud 
and Stephen. He did not play a very disinterested part in it 
Like many others, he could not resist the temptation of fishing 
for himself in troubled waters, and though he was defeated in the 
Battle of the Standard, ^ yet he managed to get Stephen to 
surrender to him Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and 
Westmorland. Henry II, how^ever, looked on this just as he 
looked on the rest of Stephen’s actions, and hd did not intend 
to be bound by it. He compelled David’s successor to restore 
the four counties, and being lucky enough to capture William 
the Lion at Alnwick, he compelled him in the Treaty of 
Treaty of Falaise to do homage for his wh^e king- Malaise, 1174. 
dom. More than once William came to England to repeat 
the homage, and the superiority of the English croivn would 
have been clear enough had not Richard I, as has been related, 
sold William his homage back again. 

Thus the whole relation between the two countries was in 
a tangle. The English kings had tried to make out some claim 
to be lords over the kkigs of Scotland. They could ppipt to 

iBy his marriage with Matilda, granddaughter of Seward, Earl of Northumbria, he 
held the Honour of Huntingdon, the Earldom of Northampton, and a claim on the Earldom 
of Northumberland. s See p. 71. 
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gifts of territory and to acts of homage. On the other hand, 
the kings of Scotland could say that these gifts really implied 
nothing; that the homage was for English earldoms which they 
held, and not for their Scottish dominions; and that if any homage 
was due for Scotland itself, Richard’s bargain had cancelled iU 
Yet so far there was no national enmity between the two. They 
did not glory in being different races. They fought indeed at 
times, now one side winning, and now the other. Yet even 
at the Battle of the Standard David of Scotland fought under 
the flag of the Dragon, the same sign as that which King Alfred 
had used, while a Robert Bruce, an ancestor of the Scottish 
patriot king, was in the English ranks. Scotland had not yet 
begun to think of England as a tyrant, nor did England look 
on Scotland as a rebel. Indeed, for the great part of the 
thirteenth century the two kingdoms were at peace. Both 
Afexander II and Alexander III married English princesses; 
both were wise rulers, who did much to unite Scotland and 
strengthen the royal power, without either attacking England 
or admitting the English supremacy. The more bitter feeling 
which becomes so marked in the *next century was to spring 
from the doings of Edward I. 

§ 2 . Edward 1 and iAe Scoitisk Throne 

The end of the reign of Alexander III was darkened with 
disasters. One by one the king’s children died. Alexander, 
The Scottish indeed, was still vigorous. He was only in his 
Recession, forty-f#urth year; by a second marriage he might 
Alexander III, Still raise Up heits for the kingdom. Unhappily 
* *' these hopes were futile. The king himself was 

killed by falling over the cliffs while riding back at night to 
rejoin his queen. The only direct descendant was a grand’ 
daughter, Margaret, the child of Eric, King of Norway. 

Here Edward saw his chance of drawing still closer the 
destinfes of Scotland and England. •The kingdoms were on 
good terms. His plan was to unite them by a marriage be- 
tween Margaret, Maid of Norway, and his. own son, Edward, 
Prince of Wales. 


EDWARD’S SCHEME 
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No one can deny that the plan was good, always provided 
that it was to be wisely carried out That the union of tne 
two kingdoms has been of benefit to both is undoubted, and 
it is fair to think that it would have, been as useful in laSd 
as it proved to be in 1707; that it might well have been led 
up to by a royal marriage is obvious, for that, we know, is the 
very way by which it was brought about People felt this at 
the time, for the Scottish Estates wrote to Edward, “we on 
our part heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that 
you will agree to reasonable conditions Edward was very 
reasonable. In the Treaty of Birgham, whidi arranged the 
matter, it was laid down that Scotland was to retain her laws, 
rights, and liberties, and to remain a separate kingdom. Edward 
did not, it is plain, look for an immediate or complete union 
The union of the crowns would be a good beginning; the rest 
would follow in course of time. Again we may notice tlTa*? this 
was what actually did happen much later. 

Unluckily ‘all depended on the Maid of Norway, and she 
fell ill on the voyage from her father’s country to Scotland, 
and had to be landed In Orkney, where she Death ot the 
soon died. Thus Edward’s scheme fell to Norway, 

pieces, and, what was far tvorse, Scotland was left without a 
direct heir to the throne. • 

Edward might have acted more wisely ifibe had recognized 
that his great chance was gone, and had given up any idea 
of further interference in Scotland. But this was just what 
Edward could not do. The plan of uniting the kingdoms was 
still as attractive, though it was no longer as easy to carry out. 
Yet the temptation to intervene in a country which had no 
head to rule it was overwhelming, especially as he "could make 
out some sort of claim that the Kings of England Edward as 
were paramount over Scotland; and he was encour- umpire, 
aged to go on since the Scottish barons begged him to act as 
umpire between the rival claimants to the throne. 

Yet here he and fhe Scottish' barons committed tkemselves 
to a course, the only end of which was an appeal to arms. 
It is all very well to act as umpire; what if the umpire’s decision 
is not accepted? Choosing one candidate is sure to disappoint 
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rest None could imagine that a powerful sovereign like 
lidward would allow his decision to be defied. Yet the only 
way to support it was by force. And this meant a struggle 
of the weak to avoid the dictation of the strong. 

Englishmen are too ready to look solely at Edward’s object 
and to forget his unwise and afterwards violent methods: Scots 
sometimes only see the latter, and accuse the king of deliberate 
treachery in ail he did. Edward thought of the old English 
claims over Scotland in the narrow spirit of a lawyer. The Scots 
urged that these had been sold. But questions of this kind 
cannot be decided in legal documents, or haggled over as if 
they were merchandise. Edward had determined to be lord 
over Britain, cost what it might. Scotland was equally deter- 
mined to be free. Thus, if we argue about oaths and rights 
we ^e wasting our breath. Edward may have broken oaths 
but Robert Bruce did the same. English troops harried and 
burnt, but Scottish troops were no whit behind them. In such 
times men must be judged by what they felt to be their 
duty to their country, as things came before them, and not by 
wnat they had sworn. * ■ 

When the Scottish barons met Edward at Norham, Edward 
made it clear that he claimed to be acting as Lord Paramount 

supporters 

might have withdrawn then and there. They did 
not; on the contrary, the nine candidates present, after due 
deliberation, admitted Edward’s claim. We cannot call them 
se fish poltroons ready to sell their country for the chance of 
It clear that so far the mass of the Scottish 
w Edward’s claim. They believed that he 

would makd an honest choice; they hoped that he would content 
himself with the mere title of Lord Paramount; and iT^ 

t?be”sm!”H ^ succession left 

if soLS fV^- still acting honestly, 

fLt r I 1^ A court of eighty Scots and twenty- 

.r.£ “nf' »“ 'to-" 
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Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, son of David L 


William the Lion, 
.died XS14. 

i 

Alexander II, 
died 1249. 

, Alexander HI, 
died 1286. 

Margaret 


David, 

Earl of Huntingdon. 


Margaret- 

Devorguilla 


: John BallioL 


En^TCrway. 


Margaret 

(Maid of Norway). 


John Comyn. 
(Murdered 1306). 


1 

John Balliol,* 
king 1292-6. 


Isabllla. 

JR-obert Brucc.^ 

Robert. 

Robert Bruce, 
king 1306-29. 


I 


David Bruce « Joan, 
sister of Edward 1 1, 
j 329-70. 

The competitors of 1292 marked *, 


Margaret = Walter Stuart 

* 1 

The Stuart Kings. 


The reign of John Baliioi is always regarded as a disgrace 
alike to king and nation, but it is hard to see that Balliol could 
have done better. Edward took care, before t u ^ 

he set him on the throne, to make him swear difficulties, 
to be obedient- to him; but the Scottish nation had not the 
slightest intention of letting him be obedient. A quarrel at once 
broke out Macduff, brother to the Earl of Fife, appealed to 
Edward against one of BaliioFs decisions. Edward bade the 
Scottish king come to England, as his vassal, to have the case 
tried there. It was clear 4 hat if he refused Edward would 
dethrone him; but if he obeyed, his own people would cast 
iiim out. He could either keep his oath and betray his country, 
or be true to his country by breaking his oath. Such was 
the unpleasant choice set before him. 

Balliol strove to gain time. He protes^^ed; he actually came 
to England. But the Scots had by this time made up their minds. 
They drove out all Englishmen and seized their 
estates. 1 hey persuaded Balliol to make an alliance 
with France (1295). As Edward was at war with France, this 
was open defiance. 

As soon as Edward could disentangle himself from his diffi- 
culties with France, h# inarched •with an army into §cqtland 
to subdue one whom he looked on as a rebel. He stormed 
Berwick, where the townsmen were brutally massacred by his 
soldiers; he defeated a Scottish army at Dunbar — the Scots 
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rushing down to attack what they thought to be a retreating 
force, and being themselves routed — and soon overran the whole 
country. Balliol was deposed, and Edward took Scotland for 
himself, setting up Warenne and Cressingham as regents. Scot- 
land as an independent kingdom seemed to have come to an end. 

Thus Edward had been led from policy to force, from being 
an umpire into becoming a combatant. In following him step 
by step it is not easy to say at what precise point he transgressed 
from what was fair into what was not justifiable. Each act may 
be described as the natural or legal consequence of what went 
before. Yet none the less at the end he found himself in the 
position which only “ Might ” could turn into “ Right He had 
undertaken to crush a nation because its chief men had broken 
faith with him, and this to one whose motto was “ Keep troth 
Rise ^3.ve been reason enough. But the life of a nation 

^3,nnot be forfeited in this way, and Edw^ard was 
Scotland, bound to appear as a foreigner, aiming at conquest 
Thus he raised against himself a force which he was unable tc 
subdue. 

r ■ 

I 3. The Story of Scottish Independe?ice 

From the first no one had liked Balliol Yet when a king 
of England showed that he meant to conquer Scotland and make 
ft part of his kingdom by force, the w^hole of Scotland determined 
to resist. Hitherto Edward had had, in the main, to deal with 
the Scottish barons; they, as we have seen, were largely Norman 
in blood. Now he ted to encounter something quite different, 
Scotland in arms against him. 

The hero round whom this national spirit gathered was Sir 
William Wallace. Wallace had slain an English sheriff in 
the streets of Lanark, and had taken to the hills. He was 
joined by a considerable force, though few nobles supported 
him; either they thought his cause too hopeless to risk their 
estates^ and so were lukewserm, or tbef were jealous of him as 
an upstart. Warenne and Cressingham moved from Berwick 
in search of him, and Wallace posted himself near Stirling. 
Stirling Bridge was a place of great military importance iri 
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Scotland; below it the Forth could not be crossed by an army v 
close to the west lies a rugged hill district; consequently Stir- 
ling commands the only easy access from the south of Scot- 
land to the north. Warenne and Cressingham completely mis- 
managed the battle; their advance guard was In time to seize 
the bridge, but retired again. The next day Cressingham insisted 
on an attack, though Wallace was now within easy reach of the 
bridge and the causeway leading northwards from it, and the 
English would have to cross it slowly, two by two, for it was 
narrow; not even when an easy ford close by was pointed out 
would Cressingham wait to use it • 

Wallace coolly waited till a third of their force was over, 
then attacked, seized the causeway head, and cut to pieces the 
body who had crossed, while their comrades stood help- 
less on the other bank. Cressingham himself fell in Battle of 
the fight, and the whole force was scattered in head- 
long rout. One by one all the fortresses in English 
hands fell, and Wallace followed up his blow by leading his 
men to plunder in the northern counties. The pitiless ferocity 
of Edward’s soldiers at Berwick found ready imitators among the 
Scots, who flayed the dead Cressingham and kept his skin as a 
coken of their triumph, set fire to Dunottar Chapel, leaving the 
English garrison, who had laken refuge there, the choice between 
being burnt alive or casting themselves over the rocks Wallace’s 
into the sea, and slew unarmed men, women, and chil- 
dren in the northern counties. Wallace himself could not control 
his followers. “I cannot”, said he to the priests at Hexham, 
protect you from my soldiers when you out of my presence.” 
But for English soldiers at any rate he had no mercy. To those 
who shrank from the butchery at Dunottar, he cried: wdll 

absolve you all myself. Are you Scottish soldiers, and do you 
repent a trifle like this, which is not half what the invaders de- 
served at our hands?” 

Edward was not the man to put up with this tamely. He 
hurried back from Flanders, and#started in person for^ Scotland 
to crush Wallace, who had now been named Protector of the 
Kingdom. But though it was easy to invade Scotland, it was 
not easy to draw the Scots into a battle. Wallace had wasted 
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the country, and withdrawn his men north of Edinburgh. The 
king could not discover where he was hiding, and had much 
difficulty in feeding his own army. At length two Scottish 
nobles, who either were genuinely in Edward's service or could 
not accept the low-born Wallace as a leader, revealed where the 
Scots lay. Edward set off instantly, and, making the utmost 



speed, came on Wallace near Falkirk before he had time to 
Battle of The main Scottish strength lay in their pike- 

Falkirk, whoHi Wallace formed into three bands or 

schiltrons. They had a few men-at-arms and a few archers. 
The battle began in the usual style, with a charge of the Eng- 
lish knights; these drove off the Scottish men-at-arms and 
archers, Jbut completely failed^ to break '"the pikemen ; in fact, 
they were forced to retire in confusion. Here came the critical 
point in the battle. Had Edward continued to hurl his horse- 
men against the pikes, the Scots might have beaten off all attacks, 
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and remained victorious. Edward, however, was no foolhardy 
feudal warrior who despised his enemy. He held up his cavalry 
for a space, and bade his archers advance, directing a concen- 
trated fire on particular spots in each schiltron. Under the 
arrows the pikemen fell fast; they could make no reply; their 
own archers, who might have answered the storm, and their 
men-at-arms, who could have driven off the archers, had been 
beaten from the field. The steady array wavered, and when 
Edward, seeing his chance, poured in a third charge, Wallace^'s 
men broke and fled. It is said that 15,000 Scots fell 

For seven years Edward strove to complete his cfonquest. He 
led army after army into the country, but so long as Wallace 
was at large the resistance went on. At length, in 
1305, Wallace was betrayed by some of his followers 
to Sir John Menteith, who was acting as Edward^s 
sheriff in Dumbarton, and by him handed over to Ed\OM. 
Menteith is generally called a traitor for this, and as a Scot he 
acted treacherously to his country. Still, he had taken Edward’s 
side, was Edward’s officer, and in capturing Wallace was so far 
doing his duty to the master he had chosen. Wallace was taken 
to England, and tried as a traitor to King Edward. He denied 
that he could be a traitor, since he had never sworn to obey 
Edward. But the king had him condemned. He was hanged, 
and his body, cut into four pieces, was fixed -on the gates of 
Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth. Edward meant to warn 
the Scots against further risings, but he made a, great mistake. 
His merciless treatment of Wallace only made the Scots hate 
him the more. 

Mr. Andrew Lang^ sums up Wallace’s life in these words: 
*We know little of the man, the strenuous, indomitable hero. 
He arises at his hour, like Jeanne d’Arc; like her, he wins a great 
victory; like her, he receives a sword from a saint; like hers, his 
limbs were scattered by the English; like her, he awakens a 
people; he falls into obscurity, he is betrayed and slain. The 
rest is mainly legend. He seems ruthless and strong, like some 
sudden avenging Judge of Israel; not gentle and winning" like 
the Maid, but he shares her immortality. 

i Hisitiry af Scotland. 
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“For the scattered members, long ago irrecoverable, of the 
hero no stately grave has been built, as for the relics of the 
great Marquis of Montrose. But the whole wide world, as Pericles 
said, is brave men’s common sepulchre. Wallace has left his 
name on crag and camp--- 

‘Like a wild flower. 

All over his dear country 


With Wallace dead, Edward might think that Scotland was 
subdued. ]b a year, however, the Scots had found a fresh 
leader. Robert Bruce, the grandson of Balliol’s rival, had not 
given up hopes of the crown. Hitherto he had played no more 
patriotic or consistent a part than most Scottish nobles: he had 
sworn fealty to Edward, broken it to join Wallace, deserted his 

""Sain with Edward, com- 
m#fflded Edward’s artillery at the siege of Stirling, and at that 
very time entered into a treasonable “band” with Lamberton, 
ishop of St. Andrews. This did not seem of much promise, 
particuljly as Bruce followed it up by the murder of his rival, 
the Red Comyn, who, after standing by Wallace far better than 
Bruce had done, had also come round to Edward’s side, and was 
^ting as one of his regents. Bruce stabbed him in a church at 

that Comyn had betrayed his 
band perhaps it was in sudden quarrel— the two were old 
rivals. In any case it was a wild act, which seemed likely to 
mar his caus^from the first. Not only had he defied EdwLd: 
not only, as a red-handed murderer, was he a foe of the Church 
and an outlaw; bu^ as his victim had a claim to the Scottish 
throne as nephew to John Balliol, and was moreover the most 

wnh a fresh feud a country already, to all seeming, hopelessly 
divided in the face of the enemy. -^pvicssiy 

Bruce, however, acted with courage. He hurried to Scone 
was_ crowned king, and gathered a few men. Aymer de Valence 
pounced on his scanty follawing at Miethven, and scattered it 
r Highlands, where, though safe from the 

of line sought his blood. John, Lord 

of Lome, a cousin of Comyn, pursued Bruce to avenge his mur- 
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dered Idnsman, From all these perils Bruce’s own persona! 
strength, and his faithful friends, of whom the chief was Sir 
James Douglas, “the good Lord James”, preserved him. Still, 
so desperate were his fortunes that he had for a time to take 
refuge on the lonely island of Bathlin, near the Irish coast His 
brother Nigel, taken prisoner at Kildrummie, was hanged, a fate 
which befell most of his supporters^ who fell into Edward’s hands. 
Hitherto Edward had been amazingly forbearing with men whc 
bad fought against him, usually accepting submission and restor- 
ing their estates. Wallace alone had suffered, and he was an 
outlaw. But now the king’s patience was exhausted 

In 1307 the tide turned. Venturing over to Arran, and look- 
ing longingly across the sea at his own castle of Turnberry in 
Garrick, Bruce sent a spy; if there seemed a chance for a sur- 
prise, the spy was to light a fire. The spy found no hope, an^ lit 
no fire. But Bruce and his comrades saw one, and crossed. 
some time he was hunted up and down Galloway and Ayrshire, 
but every now a'nd again, as at Loch Trool and Loudon Hill, 
he turned on his pursuers and routed them; and each victory 
brought him fresh followers! At the English Court men ridi- 
culed the outlaw as “King Hobbe”, but Edward knew better. 
He made ready once more to march into Scotland with an 
army, but died at Burgh-on-Sands, in sight of the hills where 
Bruce had struggled so manfully. 

Even had Edward lived, he could not have won in the end. 
He might have beaten Bruce, but he could not h^ve conquered 
the Scottish nation and kept it down by force of arms. 

His plans, promising as they were at the cmtset, had Edward i, 
failed, and his efforts to force them to success had only 
made failure more hopeless. He .bad. wished. tQ..uint^^ 

SlLbe. had done. was, to. divide them more < ieepiy ^ 
than they bad ever been divided before, lhader SiTstmdy' blora ' 
of the “ Malleus Scotorum ” bad been forged the tough steel of 
a nation’s character. 

Bruce had seen enou^ of Edward I to realize how gre^t^was 
his gain in being rid of him. It was more glory, he declared, 
to win a foot of land from him than to wrest a kingdom from 

iTwo other brothers were captured and hanged a year later. 

Com) , II 
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his son. Once the old “Hammer of the Scots was gone, his 
son, Edward II, was revealed as a feeble foe* He trusted to 
favourites, who proved no more capable than he was himself. 
His reign was broken by discontent, thriftlessness, armed Insur- 
rections. While quarrels and jealousy paralysed England at 
home, she could not be vigorous in maintaining her hold on 
Scotland. 

Step by step Bruce won his way. Aberdeen came into his 
hand; his brother Edward reduced Galloway to his obedience; 
Bruce cstab- French king gave him secret aid; in 1310 the 
poskfon** cfergy declared him — excommunicated man as he 
js king. — the lawful king of the land. One by one the 

castles in Scotland were wrested from English hands. Lord 
James Douglas surprised Roxburgh; Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
capj;ured Edinburgh by leading thirty daring men to climb the 
CSstle Rock; but all the exploits were not left to the knights and 
men-at-arms. A farmer named Binnock, engaging a body of 
countrymen to aid him, seized Linlithgow by 'driving a wagon 
of hay under the gateway, so that the portcullis could not be 
let down. These and many like exploits mark the heroic age 
of Scottish history, when the fierce unruly courage of its people 
was expended against a national foe instead of being squandered 
in private feuds^and struggles with* the Grown, when even merci- 
less exploits like the “Douglas Larder’^ become pardonable, since 
they were patriotic. 

In 1314 Stirling Castle alone held out. Edward II led a 
huge army northward to relieve it. Bruce, with far smaller 
'Battle of forces, determined to give battle. It was daring, 

Bannockburn, for the English were two to one; but in the con- 
1314. c ^jj^uous warfare of the last seven years Bruce’s men 
had grown into fine soldiers, confident and experienced. Bruce 
showed no foolhardiness. He drew up his men to block the 
roads leading into Stirling from the south. Across his front ran 
the little stream of the Bannockburn; marshy ground protected 
his dasiks, and on the left Tie dug pitlalls as an additional safe- 
guard, He adopted for his pikemen the same circular forma- 
tion used by Wallace at Falkirk, but kept his horsemen in reserve. 
While Bruce was thus careful to make the best of ground and 
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men, Edward II threw away every opportunity that his numbers 
gave him. He sent forward his archers unprotected, and so 
allowed them to be roiled up by a charge delivered by the Scot- 
tish ■ horse from the right flank. He then committed his whole 
force to a charge full on the Scottish front. Some got entangled 



in the pits and marshes; even those who reached fhe Scottish 
line came on without impetus up the rising ground, and could 
make no impression on the pikemen. The English knights fought 
flercely, but with no common aim, and so far as mere valour 
went were matched by Ae Scots, who had taken the field deter- 
mined to conquer or die. They were burning to set thei? country 
free; they fought to protect their homes, their wives, and their 
children, and to pay back the terrible wrongs they had suffered. 
The English attack was beginning to waver, and the Scots theuii- 
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selves were advancing, crying: “On them, on them; they 
when a body of Scottish camp followers were seen pouring down 
from the Gillies Hill The English, already disheartened, took 
them for a fresh force arriving to support their comrades. They 
fled in terrible confusion. The king himself rode in hot haste 
to Dunbar, and took ship to Berwick, leaving his army to the 
unhappy fate of a broken force in a hostile country. 

Bannockburn decided the question once ^or all. England 
could not conquer Scotland. But Edward II, too feeble to con- 
chapter of ^ effectively, was too obstinate to yield 

Myton, 13x9. Henceforth the Scots held steadily the upper hand. 
Berwick was taken, and one raid after another devastated the 
English border. One expedition, led by Randolph, harried and 
burnt its way southward into Yorkshire; encountered there, at 
Mytoij;On-Swale, by the Shire levy headed by a mass of clergy, 
the Scots made such a slaughter among the wdnte surplices that 
the fight was known as the “Chapter of Myton”. In 1322 
. Edward made another attempt to invade Scotland, but was forced 
to retire and narrowly escaped capture at Byland. Since his 
own barons would not support him, it was vain for him to hope 
to subdue the Scots. A truce was concluded, to last thirteen 
years (1323). 

Four years of^it only had run ^hen Bruce broke it. He 
seized the moment of Edward IBs deposition to rnarch once 
more across the Border. The young Edward III, 
and the With “ a large army, marched to meet the Scots, 

ooors. When he at last managed to come up with them 

they were so strongly ^posted that he dared not risk an attack 
across the River Wear. But w^hat he did not venture the Scots 
did; James 'Douglas led a night raid into the English camp, and 
actually got to the royal tent before he was driven back. Then 
the Scots retreated by night, leaving their camp fires burning, so 
that the English did not perceive their going, and Edward was 
left with no enemy to fight 

Th?s was the last effort. In 1328 peace was made between 
Peace 1 38 nations at Northampton. Bruce was recog- 

nized as lawful King of Scotland, and England gave 
up. all her claims. Scotland had triumphed. 
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Robert Bruce^s reign ended in 1329. For Scotland it was a 
memorable reign. Before its dose he had obtained a mastery 
over all his foes at home and abroad. He had established the 
alliance between Scotland and France which was to lead to so 
much. He had freed Scotland from the foreign invader. He 
had united it as it had never been united before. All alike 
were ready to obey him. The barons, Norman in descent and 
hitherto half-Norman in feeling, had become good Scotsmen and 
good patriots. In the fire of national trouble there had been 
welded a nation, firut, self-reliant, confident, proud of its race 
and ' of its king. . • ■ 


XVI. Edward II 

In taking out the battle of Bannockburn from the reign of 
Edward II, in order to put it in its proper place with Scottish 
affairs, we rob the reign of the one event which is really notable. 
Otherwise it is extraordinarily barren of anything that is interest- 
ing or fruitful. It is not devoid of incidents; on the contrary, it 
is full of violence, but it is violence of the most sordid and selfish 
kind. Nothing comes of the •violence; there is no progress; no 
strong character finds an opportunity of rising 'into greatness. 
In the midst of the turmoil all that floats to the top is the 
scum. , 

Kings, like ordinary men, sometimes stand revealed by their 
favourite tastes. William I was a great hunger, “loving the red 
deer as their father”; Richard I enjoyed the struggle character of 
of a tournament ; Henry VIII was a mighty wrestler ^^ard ii— 
and great at casting the bar; each of these tastes somewhat 
betrays the man; Elizabeth’s wardrobe illustrates her vanity, just 
as the love of “sauntering” tells us more than a little of 
Charles II, the leaden saints round the brim of the hat display 
Louis XI of France, an (7 the homely leg of mutton ancL apple 
dumplings describe George III, Like these other monarchs, 
who surpass him in wits, or in honesty, or in both qualities, 
Edward II had, too, his favourite and characteristic amusement. 
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It was to play at ** cross and pile”: that is to say, tossing 
a coin and crying heads or tails. 

He was indeed a weak and worthless man, placed in a situa- 
tion which made the worst of his W’eakness. He did not carry 
and of his father had begun in the consolida- 

time. Qf England; still less could he complete the task 

which had proved too much for his father, namely, the conquest 
of Scotland. He was unlucky, too, in the men about him. Even 
Henry III, who was no more apt as a ruler, had a great church- 
man and minister in Stephen Langton, and an illustrious rebel, 
Simon de MGntfort. Edward IFs friends and foes were alike 
men of no value. 

Incapable of ruling himself or his realm, Edward trusted the 
task to favourites. The friend of his boyhood, Piers Gaveston, 
Gav^iston much disliked by Edward I, and banished 

* from the Court. The young king at once recalled 
him, made him Earl of Cornwall, married him to his niece, 
and put him over the heads of all the nobility. Naturally 
vain and empty, the elation of success turned Gaveston’s brain. 
He combined insolence and incapacity in all he did. His 
one talent appears to have lain in the bestowing of rude nick- 
names, which were appropriate enough to stick and pointed 
enough to sting. The nobles, assembled in Parliament, agreed 
immediately thgft he must be banished; but though they drove 
him out they could not keep him out. A solemn assembly of 
the Great Council in 1310 appointed “ Lords Ordainers”, who 
were intended to take the government out of the king's hands, 
and these officers did indeed produce a scheme of reform known 
as the Ordinances, which included the appointment of responsible 
Court officials, the summoning of Parliament, and, of course, the 
perpetual banishment of Gaveston. Edward II brought him back 
again for the third time in 1312, but this proved to be his end. 
He was besieged and captured at Scarborough, taken south into 
the midst of his enemies, the Earls of Lancaster and Warwick, 
and, bpheaded by them oit Blacklow*' Hill The “Hog” and 
“The Black Dog of Arden taught him that as he had made 
them afeard of his wit, he might well be afeard of their memory, 

^ SGaveston’s nicknames for the two Earls. 
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Scottish troubles filled the next few years, and the disaster of 
Bannockburn was turned to advantage by an ambitious noble. 
This was Thomas of Lancaster, son of Edmund Crouch- xhomas of 
back, the younger brother of Edward I. Thomas held Lancaster, 
from his father the earldoms of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, 
and expected to succeed, through his wife, to the earldoms of 
Lincoln and Salisbury. His chief exploits up till now had 
been the destruction of Gaveston and his refusal to go north 
with Edward to Bannockburn, a piece of fortunate prudence 
which enabled him to push off ail share for that disaster on his 
cousin, the king. For a year or two he practically ruled the 
kingdom, till Edward grew restive under his control As Lan- 
caster’s chief allies were great men on the Welsh border, Here- 
ford and the Mortimers, Edward sought to set up a party for 
himself in the west, and promoted a pair of new favourites, the 
Despensers, father and son, to wealth and possessions. Tftis 
proved a prelude to more disturbance. The Despensers w^ere 
banished in 13:21, but the king, showing some energy for once, 
collected an army, crushed the western nobles, and drove Lan- 
caster in flight northward The king’s friends turned him at 
Boroughbridge, where he strove to cross the Ure, scattered his 
men, and took him prisoner. His fate could not be doubtful. 
He was beheaded at Pontefract and a number of his ad- 
herents hanged or imprisoned; among the prisoners was Roger 
Mortimer. 

Time was the only thing needed for a fresh outbreak against 
the king to gather. His promises, indeed, were well enough. In 
1322 he and the Despensers repealed the Ordinances, 
and declared that affairs of interest to the realm were ^^espensers. 
to be treated in Parliament, “as hath heretofore been accus- 
tomed”, But, as “heretofore accustomed”, the feebleness of 
the king and the greediness of the Despensers soon supplied 
cause for a new plot This time it was hatched in France, 
where it was safe. Roger Mortimer joined Queen Isabella, who 
had gone to France t5 pay homage. She brought c^v^ her 
son, and the conspirators removed to Hainault, the queen re* 
fusing to return to England, and openly discarding her marriage 
vows. In 1326 the plot was ripe. As soon as the conspirators 
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landed, all that were discontented — ^and that was the greater part 
of England — joined them. The king meant to flee to Ireland, 
Overthrow dawdled aimlessly on the Welsh marches till he 

of the king, Captured with his friends, the Despensers. They 

were hanged; the king was deposed and imprisoned. Soon after- 
wards he was murdered in Berkeley Castle. 

Thus the internal history of the reign is the familiar one of 
feudal rebellion ; we have seen it over and over again— in Stephen’s 
reign, in Henry IPs, in John’s, in Henry Ill’s. It succeeded in 
the first and failed in the second, because one king was weak 
and the other liigorous; in the third and fourth instances it has 
a certain gloss cast over it by the presence of great men such as 
Stephen Langton and Simon de Montfort, and by the beginnings 
of English liberties in the Great Charter and the House of 
Commons. Edward IPs catastrophe has nothing to redeem it> 
it iiF'^ sordid tale of selfish violence and family ambition. Yet, 
while the details are confusing, and the outcome seems to lead 
no whither, there are one or two points which will 'become of im- 
portance later, and may therefore be noticed. 

First, then, we observe the “ Favourite He is a man raised 
up by favour of the king from a more or less insignificant posi- 
tion, as a counterpoise to the power of the old noble 
“ ^^avounte families. This is true cf Gaveston, and to a certain 
extent true of th^ Despensers. But it must also be noted that 
the “favourite” was also the king’s chief agent in carrying on the 
government Thus he was not only the recipient of favour, but 
the bestower of it also. To use a word of much more modern 
meaning, he was a sorf, of “ minister”; yet he differed from a true 
minister in that he held his place solely by the king’s favour. 
Some men -can be placed unhesitatingly in one class, and some 
in the other. Buckingham, for example, was a “favourite”; 
Walpole was a “minister”. The distinction is clear. Bucking- 
ham held his place by the king’s favour, and Parliament could 
not, despite- its efforts, turn him out, whereas Walpole depended 
for his glace upon his majority in Parliament. Between these 
two men we may find others whose position is less clear; what 
precisely are we to call Strafford, Danby, or Marlborough ? It is 
plain that they are not either completely independent of Parlia- 
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ment, nor completely dependent on it But the point of interest 
in Edward IPs day is that the old hereditary nobility, who natu- 
rally hated favourites as upstarts, and regarded the right of filling 
the kings great offices as belonging to themselves, strove to 
control these appointments. In 1309, and a ga in in 1322, the 
name_ of Parliament was invoked, and an attempt made to ’limit 
the kings freedom of choice, but to no real purpose. The fact 
was that Parliament was still but a name, and had no effective 
power; it had ideas, but could not enforce them. 

Just as Gaveston is interesting as a type, so is Thomas of 
Lancaster. Mention has been already made of Sis possessions 
and expectations: Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, 

Derby, with the inheritance of Lincoln and Sails- J-ancaster, 


bury. In days when titles meant lands and lands meant power, 
this was^ a menacing collection. Compare this Earl of Lan 
caster with another, by name Henry, also (Duke) of LancasJfer, 
Earl of Leicester", Derby, and Duke of Hereford. The simh 
larity is startling, and becomes still more startling when it is 
added that he, too, was a king’s first cousin. This Henry of 
Lancaster, whom we shall’ meet later^, is, of course, John of 
Gaunt’s son, Bolrngbroke, who overthrew his royal cousin 
Rtchard II, and became King Henry IV. Had Thomas wotr 
the battle of Boroughbridge instead of losing it, it is likely 
that he also would have ousted his royal cousin, Edward II 
and become King Thomas 1 . The interest of his position lies 
m hrs berng a forerunner in that long struggle’ in which the 
younger royal branch of Lancaster was to prevail over the older 
line. He tried the first fall and was thro\i«; his kinsman was 
destined to prove a better wrestler. The position of the 
buckets 2 would change anon. 


:.^:Sce,p. '200. 

2 King Rickard to Bolinghroke. 

Give me the crown.— Here, cousin, seize the crown; 

On this side my hand and on that side yours. 

Now is this golden crown Kke a deep well 
That owns twcMjuckets, filling ^ne another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, ^ ^ 

The other down, unseen and full of water; 

That bucket down, and full of tears am I 
Drinking my griefs, while you mount up on high." 

—Shakespeare, Rickard II, Act IV, Sc. 1 , 
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Further, as Thomas of Lancaster’s ambitions foreshadow the 
systematic treason of the house of Lancaster and the Wars of the 
The axe. too, the methods of Edward II’s day fore- 

shadow the methods of the time that knew Margaret 
of Anjou, Clifford, and Richard III. The headsman’s axe and 
Ae halter became for the first time familiar political engines in 
English controversy. Gaveston, Lancaster, the Despensers, Mor- 
timer, and many of their friends and followers came to violent 
ends; and the merciless policy of silencing political opponents 
y putting them to death was to become so ordinary as to seem, 
to men of the time, natural. 


The Hundred Years’ War 
with France , 

I. Edward III and -Richard II 

1327-1399 

Edward Ill’s reign began in 1327. He was, however, only 
fifteen years of age, and the real power lay in the hands of the 

Council of barons. 

but there agreement ended. The Council was soon shaken by 
quOTels between Mertimer and Henry of Lancaster (younger 
Other of 1 homas). Each schemed against the other. Mortimer 

S l^alf-brothers, the Earls 

f Norfolk and Kent, and punished the Earl of Kent with death 
This piece of violence, added to the facts that the Governmen; 

a^d I t unsuccessful in its dealings with Scotland 

and that all were scandalized by the conduct of Mortimer whh 

him. Edward acted 




DIVISIONS OF THE WAR 


The Hundred 
Years* War- 


glory of Crecy 


In Edward IIFs reign the main 
thread of the time is not far to 
seek. It is found at once in the 
war with France. Plainly, however, 
the “Hundred Years^ War” — for 
so it is named — will lead far be- 
yond the reign of Edward III. 
War did not indeed go on all the 
time from 1338 till 
1 453- There were 
truces now and again, and often 
long ones. But, speaking generally, 
for a hundred years England and 
France were enemies. In follow- 
ing this extended period of history, 
which covers the reign of five Eng- 
lish kings, it is convenient to fix in 
the mind some landmarks. 

The war may be divided into 
two periods of great success and 
two periods of failure; two huge 
waves of victory, each slipping away 
in its turn into a deep trough of 
defeat. The first* wave covers the 
early part of Edward I IPs reign. 

have the Battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers, and the Treaty of Bretigny, 
in which the* French king admits 
the English claim to the south-west 
of France. ^ This is foltowed by a 
time of decline in the latter part 
of Edward IIPs reign, and of com- 
plete failure in Richard IPs, when 
a French force lands in Sussex. 
The ^second wave begin s^t-o rise 
with Henry IV, and reaches its 
crest with Henry V, He outdoes 
and Poitiers by his victory at Agincourt; he 
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marries the King of France’s daughter, and is called his hek; 
his infant son Henry VI is crowned King of France in Paris- 
The summit of Henry Ys glory is marked by a treaty, the 
Treaty of Troyes, just as the Treaty of Bretigny had been 
the highest point of Edward IIFs achievements. 

But then came the second period of failure. First, Joan of 
Arc, and then the breach with Burgundy shook English power* 
By degrees all was lost that had been won, till, in i453> nothing 
was left to England but Calais. 

^ § I. The English Archer 

The striking fact in the war is that over this long period the 
English win the great battles, and that in spite of being much 
weaker in numbers. Chroniclers’ nunabers are not very trust- 
worthy, but neither at Crecy, nor Poitiers, nor Agincourt were 
the French less than three to one ; probably their advantage was 
still greater, yet in every case they were hopelessly beaten, and 
indeed, until the appearance of Joan of Arc, no pitched battle 
went against the English, with the one exception of Beauge. 
This superiority in the field was due to the English archer. 

Everyone knows his characteristics. He carried the longbow, 
a large and stiff weapon. He drewuthe cord to his ear instead 
The long- breast, as the short bow man did. The shaft, 

bowman, (^j-jven, flew with amazing force; and so long as 
the archer was supplied with arrows, he could keep up a very 
rapid and accurate fire.^ 

Curiously enough,^ with all these merits, it was some time 
before the longbow was valued as it deserved; it is, further, 
probable that it was not even English in origin. Such captains 
as Richard I and Simon de Montfort placed more faith in their 
arbalestiers ” or crossbowmen, and most of the archers who did 
such execution at Falkirk were Welshmen. Giraldus Cambrensis, 

1 The archer usually carried twenty-four arrows in his quiver. On going into action he 
emptied ^is^ quiver, and thrust the arrowac point downwdi'ds, into the ground before him. 
The longbow was effective to about iSo yards, and arrows would carry to over 300 yards 
as an extreme range ; in rapidity of fire it exceeded any musket before the days of breec-h- 
loading. The difficulty with archers was to keep them supplied with arrows. It was 
common for them to be reduced to picking up the enemy’s missiles, or even tearing 
them out of the dead and returning them. 
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who was familiar with Wales in Henry II’s reign, records the 
extraordinary powers of the South Wales archers. He himself 
saw at Abergavenny the iron points of arrows piercing the massive 
oak door four inches thick, while one of the Norman knights 
received a shaft that struck through his mail shirt, his mail 
breeches, his leg, the wood of his saddle, and sunk deep into 
the horse’s flank. 

Whether the English copied the longbow from the Welsh or 
not, it is further clear that longbowmen could not of themselves 
win battles. They shook the Scots at Falkirk, but, as we have 
seen, the cavalry took the credit of the victory; thirty thousand 
archers were said to have been with Edward II at Bannockburn, 
yet the battle was completely lost. Moreover, even granting that 
archers were effective against the Scots, they might not be equally 
good against the French. The Scots fought on foot, mostly 
armed with spears or pikes, but the French main strength lay ‘in 
their mounted men-at-arms, and since the battle of Hastings it 
had been a universal belief in Europe that no infantry could stand 
before a charge of this heavy-armed feudal chivalry. It was not 
enough to have archers; the thing was to use them properly. 

The prelude to the Hundred Years’ War was played in Scot- 
land. There the tactics which made the archer irresistible were 
developed; there, too, arose the first pretext fcjr the Hundred 
Years’ War, for the Scots had as usual sought help in a French 
alliance; there had been a fierce sea fight in the harbour of 
St, Mahe in Brittany between English and Gascon sailors on 
mie side and Normans and French on the other, in which the 
French had the worst of it; and while Edw^d III was invading 
Scotland, Philip VI of France had poured an army into Edward’s 
dukedom in Gascony. 

The establishment of the line of Bruce on the Scottish throne 
was a crushing blow to the party who had still clung to Balliol 
and the English cause. They had been driven from Scotland, 
and their estates forfeited. When Robert Bruce died, and was 
succeeded by his son David, this *bandful of the Battle"* of 
Disinherited ” determined to make one last stroke 1332. 

to regain their estates. Edward gave them no help; but, gather- 
ing a scanty force, they landed in Fife, under the leadership 
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of Edward Balliol and Henry de Beaumont Never did cause 
seem more desperate. They were but 2000 strong, 500 men-at- 
arms the rest archers. The Scottish force, under Mar, which 
advanced to meet them, was 22,000 men— eleven times their 
number. 

Beaumont drew up his scanty force on a hillside, the men- 
at-arms, dismounted, in the middle; the archers, hidden in the 
heather, spread on the wings in a half-moon formation. The 
Scots advanced to the attack with one huge central column in- 
tended to crush the men-at-arms, while two smaller ones on the 
wings were to^^account for the archers. The weight of the charge 
drove back the “ Disinherited’s ” centre, but, aided by the hill, 
they managed to stand, and for the moment the battle stayed, 
with the lances of the opponents locked tightly, and with scarce 
room to swing a sword. Meanwhile the archers had so plied the 
fiShk columns with arrows that they shrank in on the centre, and 
increased the pressure and confusion. The whole mass became 
wedged together helplessly. The men-at-arms’ hacked at the 
front ranks; the archers, who closed in on the flank at short 
range, riddled the rest. “ More ”, s^ys the chronicler, “ fell by 
suffocation than the sword; the heap of the dead stood as high 
as a spear’s length.” The Scottish army was annihilated, while 
of the ‘‘ Disinherited ” some thirty 'hien-at-arms fell, and not one 
single archer was killed. 

This comparatively unknown battle of Dupplin, this victory 
of David over*^ Goliath, is worth study, not because it led to any 
great results in Scottish history; Edward Balliol was indeed pro- 
claimed king, and «Edward III judged it a good occasion to 
strike in and support him, though both bad soon to abandon 
their piads; but because it is the pattern of the tactics which 
made English arms for so long invincible. The essence was to 
dismount the men-at-arms; to take up a strong position and fight 
a defensive battle; to dispose the archers thrown forward on the 
wings under natural cover if it could be found, or support them 
withr the infantry if natural *“cover faileS. Then the enemy was 
left to attack; the infantry would stop the attack, and the archers 
would break it. It made little difference whether the attack was 
made by men on foot or by cavalry. The men on foot moved 
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more slowly and offered an easier mark, but the horseman was 
a larger mark, and the downfall of men and horses soon threw 
the charge into confusion.^ 

So the battles were won, not because the Englishman was 
braver, or a better fighter, but simply because, having a better 
weapon and a better system of tactics, the English armies were 
able to kill huge numbers of the enemy without suffering much 
themselves. This is what wnns battles in all ages. When the 
musket had superseded the bow, the same system won again. 
It was thus that Wellington beat the French in the Peninsular 
war; by fighting in line against the French columns he got a 
better fire-control and an overwhelming rain of bullets at marks 
which could not be missed. The French, being in column, could 
not use their numbers to reply effectively to the converging fire 
that met them. 

§2, Cricy and Poitiers 

France provoked Edward to war by her invasion of Gascony 
in aid of the Scots. But* Edward was by no means unwilling 
to embark on a war. One English king after another had ruled 
large possessions in France, Since John’s day, however, these 
had dwindled. Gascony alone remained, and the fact that the 
French had been eating into it for some time was in itself quite 
sufficient provocation for war. Yet beyond this, the traditional 
policy of an adventurous English king was to seek to recover 
the lost provinces. If we may transplant a phrase out of its 
proper age, we might say that the natm»al field for English 
•‘expansion” in the fourteenth century lay in France. Edward 
went a step beyond his predecessors: even Henry'll, whose 
domains in France were wider than those of the French king 
himself, acknowledged himself to hold those domains from the 
king. He was after all a vassal. Edward, however, boldly 
claimed the Crown of France as his own. 

** * 

.(Ij ■ ■ ■■■■. 

iThe battle of Halidon Hill (1333) illustrates again the uselessness of the Scottish pike- 
men against archers. Edward was besieging Berwick. To relieve it the Scots had to beat 
his covering array, and were therefore obliged to attack. Their columns, advancing up the 
mil, were so riddled with arrows that very few reached the English lines. And when at 
length they broke and fled, Edward's mounted men cut them to pieces in the retreat. 
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ranee and England which precede it. These, in the French 
mgs eyes at all events, were civil wars or feudal wars- the 
s ruggle of a feudal tenant against his suzerain. The Hundred 
Years \Ur was a national war, in which Edward III and after 
him Henry V played the part of a foreign conqueror H^ce 
the bitter feeling which developed as the war continued. 

dward III s claim to the throne was a mixture of nolicv 
and ambition. It was policy, in so far as it gave a cloS 3 
Edward’s ^^^t would Otherwise have seemed pure aasres 

cia.. to Sion, 5„d t offered a reason to those French'iependents' 

. ,, ‘he Flemings who were ready to fighf agdn 

their trench master, all the more if they could allegf that Tev 
were not rebels in doing so. Moreover, Englai^^d^L a Jo", 
gromng land had a close connection with FlLders the Zt 

the ambition of adding the French Crown to the EnS h on. 
also attracted the king. . ■‘‘^’Shsh one 

The claim itself to the throne was a poor one Th. +i 
««s of Philip IT> had reigned »d died Ling no J.t 
dward, through his mother Isabella, was Philip IVs grandson! 

throne, however, had been jEfiven to Phil it's u 

Philip of Valois (Philip VH Tif.*w ^ ““P s nephew, 

old custom of Js.ll ZksTfheliT? 
governed the succession to the French tonne 

s«c«ed, and to. therefore Ed.Ss cSl tolT" 

was worthless. Edward refnej^H through a woman 

by doing so he IS to n'f L"*”"'"'- 

though the three brother kines had l.fr I” 

daughten, and on, of LrLglJf IT a "si TT f “ 
Bad of Navarre. Thus, if the Salic la. held Ph’iliol V i*^"' 
was the rightful king; if it did not, Charles the B^d cf 
on the throne; either way Edward had 1 Hh! S 
having, m 1328, done homage to Philip VI for’ Ca 
had tacitly admitted Philip’s 'title and *1.^ ^ 1- Gascony, he 

reasoning, however, was of as little real Zlt hereTin S 

vSot of ti. 
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/and in the days of Edward’s grandfather. Armed men were 
the only arguments that would command a hearing. 

Philip IIIjj died 1*85. 

Philip I\'‘, Charles of Valois, 

died 1314. I 

} f ^ i i I 

Louis X» Philip V, Charles IV, Isabella Philip VI 

died 13x6, died 1322. died 1328. = Edward II, of 

I i I i Valois 

Joan, Daughters. Daughters. Edward III. 

Queen of 

Navarre. ^ 

Charles the Bad- 

Having then laid claim to the throne of France; having 
secured as allies his two brothers-in-law, the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria and William of Hainault, as well as the Fieqjish 
leader Jacques van Artevelde; being enthusiastically supported 
at home by all classes, who voted supplies with that eager 
liberality which 'accompanies the beginning of a war, Edward 
opened his campaign. Two fields of operation offered. The 
north-east, which lay close to England and to his Flemish 
allies; and the south-west, where his own duchy of Gascony 
gave him a convenient base. That there was a certain sense 
of material advantage in Edward's methods, as well as the 
quixotic ambition which led him to claim the throne, appears 
in the fact that these two districts, the north-east and the 
south-west, were, commercially speaking, the richest in France, 
the centres respectively of the woollen industry and the wine 
trade. Merchants would readily support a'^king who was war- 
ring for the control of such rich markets. 

War began in 1338, but the early years were ^singularly 
unfruitful No battles took place on land; Edward's allies died 
or left him. The one achievement was the naval 
battle of Siuys where Philip tried to guard the Flem- 1340. 

ish coast, but Edward's fleet proved too strong for him. Even 
at sea we remark the supremacy df the archer, and tife mew 
English tactics. Edward used his ships, just as he was in the 
habit of using his men; they were grouped in threes, archers 
the flanking ships, and men-at-arms on the centre one 

(0 271 ) 
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The archers shook the defence; the men-at-arms boarded and 
beat down what resistance remained. Save for the difference 
that the English made the attack instead of standing on the 
defensive, Sluys is on the water what all the battles of the 
time are on land. 

It was not till 1346 that a decisive battle was fought 
Edward landed a force near Cherbourg to divert the French from 
Campaign attack on Gascony, Beyond this object, however, 

ofCr^cy. plans do not appear skilful. He loitered up the 

Seine, giving Paris ample time to put itself in a state of 
defence, and allowing the French to gather in great force on 
the northern bank of the river. He failed to surprise Rouen, 
and, eventually cutting loose from his base in Normandy, ha- 
zarded a flank march across the country to join the Flemings. 

gave the French the slip at Poissy, crossed the river, and, 
ifiarching now in desperate haste, covered sixty miles in four 
days, and drew near the Somme. To his consternation the 
bridges were all broken, and the fords guarded. He moved 
down the river, getting into greater difficulties, for the river 
grew more and more difficult to cross.* A French host was already 
at his heels, when a peasant betrayed to him the place of the 
very last ford on the river, Blanch etaque. By a moonlight march 
Edward crossed at low water-— for the Somme there is tidal — 
and the rising tide prevented immediate pursuit For the 
moment he was safe: he had secured a retreat to Flanders 
He now mad§ up his mind to fight, should the French pursue 
him too closely. A suitable position was not far to seek 
He found it between Crtcy and Wadicourt The impenetrable 
forest of Cxecy covered his right flank. His left was more vul- 
nerable, though the village and orchards gave fair cover. The 
front of a mile and a quarter was not too wide for his force, 
which numbered probably about twenty thousand men. Rather 
more than a half were archers; the remainder were partly 
men-at-arms and partly light -armed Welsh spearmen. The 
arnsy %as drawn up on the edge of the downland, and the 
archers were advanced in zigzags at intervals in his line, so as 
to be able to' pour in a flanking fire, while they w^ere them- 
selves able to draw back if need be, with their own flank 
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secured by the men-at-arms. The Biack Prince commanded 
the rightj the Earl of Northampton the left The king himselt 
held the reserve. 

Edward had completed the drawing up of his force, when 
the French vanguard, still thinking they were chasing a flying 
foe, stumbled on it late in the afternoon. Philip ordered a 
halt; he wished to attack in formal battle-order the next day, 
but the feudal nobles of his army paid no heed. The van 
guard would not retire i the others as they arrived pushed 
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2eaIously forward. Their only idea of war w^s to fight the 
enemy as soon as he was within reach. 

The result was a disorderly battle, foaght without method^ 
purpose, or combination. The Genoese crossbowmen began 
with volleys of bolts that hardly reached the English lines, bui 
the longbowmen's arrows fell among them with such force as to 
pierce helmets and mail. In a few moments they were broken, 
and were falling back in confusion. The first line of French 
horsemen, led by Alen^on, did not wait for them to get clear, 
but charged; in their impatience, through them, thus emagiing 
themselves hopelessly. On them beat the pitiless arrow storm, 
scarce a shaft missing its mark. Of this charge hardly a man 
reached the , English line. Meanwhile, fresh French forces had 
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pushed forward and flung themselves into the melee with better 
success, for the blind King of Bohemia had the “one fair blow 
at the English” which he desired, and fell among the English 
spearmen. So the fight raged on, one charge after another as 
the French pressed on through the midst of their fallen comrades. 
Late in the afternoon the Black Prince was hard put to it, but 
not so hard that Edward thought it needful to bring the reserve 
into action. “Let the boy win his spurs;” thirty knights was 
all the aid he sent. At dusk the charges still went on and even 
into the darkness, but all shared the same fate. All night the 
English lay their lines unaware of the complete havoc they 
had wrought. The next day revealed that the French had lost 
1500 knights alone; the common soldiers brought up the total 
to near ten times the number, while the English loss was little 
over a hundred; only two knights were killed. 

^’Crecy is generally reckoned among the decisive battles of the 
> world. If completeness of victory is decisiveness, it deserves its 
; I place; it settled, too, the pretensions of the feudal chivalry who 
; I had been so long the military bullies of Christendom. But so 
. i far as the campaign was concerned, it settled nothing. Edward 
marched north and starved out Calais, turning out many of the 
I French inhabitants, and putting a large English colony in their 
1 1 place. The survivors of the French"nobles went home to wonder 
their overthrow, but not to learn from it 
Ten years later the lesson was repeated. King John had 
replaced Philip^on the French throne. Hostilities had languished 
Poitiers, owing to the plague of the Black Death, which had 
*356. fallen on !E^urope in the meantime. In 1355 the war 

flared up again, this time in the south. The Black Prince led 
a huge army eastward from Bordeaux, gathering plunder on all 
sides. He repeated the raid the next year, this time striking 
northwards, and then reaching the Loire followed it westwards 
to the suburbs of Tours. Here he learnt that the French king 
had moved from Blois to cut off his retreat. So he withdrew, 
and«mij^king the best speed fee could, th*bugh laden with plunder, 
reached Poitiers. The two armies just missed falling in with each 
other on the march. The Black Prince slipped past, and John 
came up with him at Maupertuis, about seven miles to the south. 
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The Black Prince had about 7000 men, of whom 2500 
were archers, the bulk of the remainder being men-at-arms with 
a few light troops; all were mounted. The French were about 
20,000, but the levies just drawn from Poitiers were of poor 
quality. The English plight was so bad that on iSth September 
the Prince offered to release his prisoners and make a seven 
yearsh truce; but the French refused these terms. So on the 
next day the English made ready to resume their retreat, or 
fight if need were. 

The English position covered the roads which led steeply 
down to the small, deep, wooded Miausson in the rear: a stone 
bridge crossed it at Nouaille, a ford farther to the English left at 
Gue de ITiomme. Along the front of the position ran a hedge, 
and in front of the hedge were vineyards. The vines, thickly 
planted and growing some four feet high, gave the archers ^cel- 
lent cover, and at the same time Were impenetrable to horsemen. 
To the north the country over which the French w-ould advance 
-was open and gently undulating. Edward^s first idea was to leave 
his main force, under Salisbury, holding the vineyards, while he 
sent off the baggage, under the escort of Warwick, by the Gue de 
FPIomme. But the French came up, and he had to stand to fight. 
His front was strong and his left flank guarded by the river; his 
right was more vulnerable, but feudal armies did^not manoeuvre. 

John had enough men with him to contain the English with 
one part, while he attacked and turned the English right with 
another. Probably he might have cut off the 'English retreat 
entirely. He was, however, determined to fight. Yet, with the 
disaster of Crecy in his mind, he determined to dismount the 
bulk of his men, probably on the advice of William Douglas, 
who recommended the Scottish plan. A forlorn hopeled by two 
Marshals of France, and the first battle of the French, con- 
sisting mainly of German allies, kept their horses. This first 
attack was supported by the crossbowmen. The other three 
‘^battles”, led by the Dauphin, Orleans, and the King himself, 
ail trudged wearily on foot, for pl^te armour was so po^d^rous 
that it was hard work to walk a mile across heavy country. 

In this array the battle was fought. The Marshals first 
charged, but the vines naturally made them bunch ” on to the 
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road, where they were easily shot down by the English first line 
under Salisbury, who also beat olf the Germans and the crossbow- 
men, though not without stern fighting. Then came on the 
Dauphin*s dismounted troops, and renewed the fight. All the 
English save a small reserve were now fully engaged, and it was 
only by the greatest efforts that the French were driven back once 
more. At this stage the English seemed to be on the point of 
defeat. Eight thousand fresh French troops still remained. Of 



':he Englishmen some were dead and many wounded; the archers 
«vere seeking every\\^ere for arrows, even pulling them from the 
slain; all were utterly worn out. 

At this^' point the battle was won by fortune, and generalship, 
Orleans^ division fled in the wreckage of the Dauphin’s without 
striking a blow. So went half of the remainder, John, with 
the last division, advanced to the attack. The Prince did not 
wait. He ordered all who had horsej. to mount and charge; 
and^tlfe whole force, leaving the shelter of the hedge, rode 
and ran down on the enemy, and the armies locked in fierce 
encounter. At the critical moment a Gascon knight, the 
Gaptal de Buch, who had been sent round a hillock on the 
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English right to make a flank attack, fell on the French left 
rear. Fie had but 160 men; but this was enough. A panic 
spread; the fainthearted ran; brave men — and there were many 
in the French ranks — stayed to fight it out around their king, 
and were made prisoners. Never was there such a haul of 
captives made: the king, his son Philip, twenty- six great lords, 
and close on nineteen hundred knights and persons of con- 
sequence. The capture of the king alone made the victory 
important. It was bound to lead to a satisfactory peace. IThe 
Treaty of Bretigny, in 1360, gave Edward all the duchy of 
Aquitaine, the county of Ponthieu, and Calais in full sove- 1 
reignty. John was also to pay a large ransom. In return, 

Edward gave up ail claim to the throne of France and to the j 
Plantagenet dominions of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou. In a j 
word, he gave up the shadow and grasped the substance^i J 

// ,§ 3 - First Period of Decline 

The Treaty of Bretigny (1360) marks the crest of the first 
wave of English success in France. The results may be summed 
up shortly under three heads. First, the acquisition of Results of 
Aquitaine in full sovereignty, that is to say, free from 
all claims of overlordship* on the part of the French Crown. 
Secondly, the establishment of a close connection between Eng 
land and the Flemish cities, which is marked by: {d) the appear- 
ance of England as a sea power, wielding a supremacy of the sea, 
at any rate on the Channel; (b) by the growth of a busy trade in 
wool and woollen goods ; and (r) by the holiing of Calais as a door 
through which help might be given the Flemings, or attacks made 
on France. Thirdly, the perfecting of a new method of fighting, 
m which the old feudal chivalry became of little use when op- 
posed to a combination of archers and infantry.*) It is well to 
bear in mind that these results were of solid value. Edward Ill's 
SS?.. ^ described ^ as ^bemg^ne of barren 
than of substential gainsj^that is trhe itTa Wnse only. Substantial 
gains were m^dV: the fostering of tKe" wool and a control 
of the chief markets for wool, the capturing of the wine trade of 
Gascony, the supremacy in the Narrow Seas, the invention qf a 
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ENGLISH DEFEATS 


men's minds with religious questions: the last years of Edward 
III were occupied with struggles among the great families to get 
hold of the reins of power. The proceedings of John of Gaunt 
and the Appellants were a foretaste of the baronial quarrels which 
were to develop later into the Wars of the Roses. Were we 
merely tracing the chronological sequence of events, we should 
leave the Hundred Years’ War and relate these events herej but 
as we occupy ourselves rather with logical sequences, we may 
postpone them and follow the story of the warA 

The first period of decline — the failing from the crest of the 
wave to the trough — was not marked by any striking events. It 
was inevitable that the Peace of Bretigny would be penoc? 

broken on the first occasion. It was too disastrous of«ieciine. 
for France to submit to it quietly, and the barons of Aquitaine,^ 
who had been handed over to an English sovereign, soon gave^he 
French king, Charles V, a chance of interfering. War began m 
1369 — this time on more cautious lines. The French had learnt 
that to fight great battles meant to receive crushing defeats. *‘If 
a storm rages over the land,” said Charles V, ‘‘ it will disperse of 
itself. So will it be with the English.” His chief captain, Du 
Guesciin, never gave the English armies a chance of striking a 
blow. Both the Black Prince and John of Gaunt led armies into 
the heart of France, but met no enemy. The French shut them- 
selves in the towns, and left the English to burn, plunder, and 
retreat. As in those days the only way of reducing a fortifiied 
town was by famine, it was hopeless to undertake’a hasty siega 
A few rebellious towns were captured. The Black Prince 
did take Limoges, but the horrible massadtejof its defenders 
Sly made “matters worse. 'Tnstead of striking te?roiv‘lt'' made' all 
rebels resolve to hold out to the last. Thus, in face of a national 
resistance, a war of sieges, skirmishes, and surprises, the small 
English forces were worsted and beaten in detail England was 
indeed worn out. The Black Death had robbed her of men; 
the money was weiinigh ^ent; the country was exhausted with 
taxes and tired of the war; the great leader the Black PrinSe Was 
dying. By degrees the French regained all Aquitaine and Gas-* 
cony, except Bordeaux and Bayonne. Fortune had so changed, 

1 In the Appendix will be found a table tfcie chronological order of these events. 
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that in 1377 England had to beat off French raids on Kent, and 
in Richard IPs reign a French force encamped for a time in 
Sussex; but by this time the war had dwindled down. Now 
and again each country made a fleeting effort to molest the 
other; but for the most part time passed in a series of uneasy 
truces. Each enemy eyed the other, and waited for a chance. 
Both were too much hampered with feuds at home to be vigorous 
-abroad. 


I I* Agincourt 

happened that England recovered her strength first At 
tSe very time when Henry IV had seized the crown, had beaten 
^ , the alliance of the Percies, Glendower, and the Scots, 

and who were trying to overthrow him,^ and had really 

Armagnac. ^ Strong position, France was falling into ruin. 

The king, Charles VI, was mad*, the parties of Burgundy and 
Orleans battled for the business of ruling his kingdom. The 
Duke of Burgundy, whose chief dominions were in Flanders, was 
strong in the porth-east of France, and was supported by the 
towns and especially by the lower classes in Paris. The Or- 
leanists or “Armagnacs” were the party of the nobles; theit 
stronghold was south of the Loire. In 1407 the Burgundians 
murdered the Duke of Orleans, and from that time on the 
affairs of the country swayed about as first one party and then 
the other gained the mastery. Henry IV intrigued with both, 
finally inclining to the Armagnacs, and intending, as the price 
of his support, to win back the lost English provinces. Plow 
hopelessly distracted France was, is revealed when we read that an 
English army under Clarence landed in Normandy, and was able 
to march unchecked to Bordeaux. Even in the worst days of the 
Wsrs^of the Roses we can fiardly picture a French army marching 
ipractically unmolested, say, from Bristol to York. 

Henry IV died, and left his schemes to his more ambitious 

' 1 See Chap. XX. Part III. 


CAMPAIGN OF AGINCOURT 


son Henry V. He was more startlingly successful than Edward 
HI at his best. He became the acknowledged heir to the 
French Crown. Had he lived he would have been ^ 

crowned King of France in Paris, as his infant son Renewal of 

Henry VI actually was. But if Henry V's success was 
greater than Edward Ill’s, his task was easier. He did not 
conquer France; but with the aid of one half of France he 
mastered the other half. How important the attitude of Bur- 
gundy was to the English cause is revealed by the fact that each 

change in the course of affairs corresponds with either a tightening 
or loosening of the Angio-Burgundian alliance. 

Henry IV had leant to the Armagnac side. At the end of his 
reign, however, son and father had not been on good terms; and 
the son, while enlarging his father’s policy, chose to reverse his 
methods. The Armagnacs offered him the hand of Kathet;ine, 
daughter to the French king, and as dowry the lost province’^of 
Aquitaine with 600,000 crowns in gold; but this offer, tempting 
as it was, did not satisfy Henry V’s ambition. He wished to be 
King of France. Accordingly he boldly claimed all that Henry II 
had held, western France from the Somme to the Pyrenees; and 
when that was refused, he revived Edward I IPs title to the Crown. 
That this could only mean war did not in the least deter Henry, 
for war was what he wanted. * He had a touch of narrow-minded 
fanaticism in his character, and seems to have looked on himself 
as destined by heaven to restore order to F'rance; the war was to 
his mind a kind of crusade. Yet he was an unusually practical 
crusader, for, besides being a competent soldier, he had a sharp 
eye for his own advantage. ^ 

War then flamed out again in 1415. Both Commons and 
clergy gave Henry liberal grants of money. With" some ten 
thousand men he landed in Normandy and besieged 
Harfleur. After a siege of five weeks he took it, but AgScou??, 
at the cost of about a third of his force. It was but 
a scanty triumph, since no attempt had been made to relieve the 
town; at this rate it would be long ere France was conJjuered. 
With no very clear object, save perhaps an imitation of Edward 
IIPs policy, Henry set off on a march from Harfleur along the 
coast to Calais. 
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Here, in the first period of the war, had the French taken 
advantage of their chances, he ought to have been beaten The 
parties of Burgundy and Orleans had patched up a sort of peace 
and, though the Burgundians gave only a lukewarm support an 
army was gathering under the Constable D’Albret large enou^^h 
to crush Henry if it could catch him. Henry was marching 
as fast as he could, keeping close to the coast; he had even 
mounted his archers, but the October of 1415 was wet, the 
roads heavy, and Henry had trouble in crossing the Somme 
He had to go a long way up it before he could find a wav 
across, every step taking him farther from Calais. This delay 
enabled the Constable to cross first, to get between the English 
and Calais, and to bar Henry’s path at Agincourt with 30,000 

It seemed that the Constable could not lose. He had every 
j«htary advantage on his side. He was vastly superior in num- 
bers, being astride the enemy’s line of retreat, he could fight 
or not as he pleased, and he could choose h’is ground. He 
had but to avoid a battle and Henry would be starved into 
submission; even if it proved too di'fficult to hold in the feudal 
array to the ignominy of winning without fighting, he could 

^ T 7 ‘’“dful attack. 

Sm thri his hand that could lose 

him the game, and that was to attack the English at once. 

O course this was, so to speak, the attractive lead—the French 
euda array Idved to play a bold game-none the less it “ 
fatal lead for it would give Henry the chance of fighting the one 

outnumbered five or sif to one 
could win, namely, a defensive battle with the advantage of a 
uperior missile weapon. Ci 6 cy and Poitiers had already Showed 
what was likely to come of such tactics. But feudal leaders were 
not students of military history. 

Agincourt bears a certain resemblance to Crecy 

faf^n? i fought on ground 

far <ob narrow for their nfimbers. fhey allowed the enemy 

taken the additional precaution of making the archers sunnlv 
themselves with long, sharp-pointed stakes which were to^^te 
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stucfc in the ground to check the French charges. D’Albret 
perhaps did not wish to fight at all: had he been anxious foi 
a battle he could have fought before, directly Henry was over 
the Somme, but he had kept more or less at arm’s length, and 
only converged slowly on his enemy’s line of march. In any 
case the English waited two or three hours in their position 
at Agincourt and the French did not stir. They were close 
enough, however, for Henry to be able to compel an attack 



Without losing the advantage of his position. He moved his 
whole line forward to within range and halted them: the archers 
fixed their stakes and began to ply the French with their 
arrows. Thus the French were forced to attack. First came 
two small bodies of mounted men who were easily checked. 
The main attack, dismounted knights in armour, toiled pain- 
fully over the wet ploughland that lay between them and the 
English. So heavy were the men and so deep the mud that 
no real attack was driven home; she mass stuck, a splendid 
mark for the English archers. When it had been well riddled, 
the English advanced and flung themselves on it Being lightly 
armed, many of them without defensive armour save stout leather 
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coats, they could move freely when the enemy could not. Through 
the woods on the wing moved bodies of men-at-arms to take the 
French in flank. Thus the French vanguard and then the main 
line were overthrown and butchered, the dead lying two or three 
deep. The third division of the French army, shaken by the fate 
of its comrades, hardly fought. Though it alone far outnumbered 
Henry's entire force, it broke and fled at the first onslaught. 

Agincourt taught no lessons in the art of war that had not 
been already read at Crecy and Poitiers. The fighting of a 
defensive battle against odds, and the value of the English 
bowmen is common to all. The narrow front with guarded 
flanks, the attack spent before it struck, are Crecy. The sharp 
stakes stand for the hedge at Poitiers. To Poitiers, too, belong 
the dismounted attack made by the French, the crushing English 
co\^nter-attack, the flight of a whole French division without 
sifiking a blow. The student may find it amusing to draw 
other parallels. But the parallel which would have come home 
most forcibly to a Frenchman fleeing from the field on that 
fatal 14th of October, was that once more a pitched battle 
had gone near to ruin France; that there were 8000 of the 
best blood in France lying dead on the field, among them the 
Constable, Anthony of Brabant (Burgundy’s brother), the Dukes 
of Bar and Alen^on, with the lesser nobility round them in 
hundreds; and the Dukes of Bourbon and Orleans, together 
with 1500 other knights, were prisoners. England has in the 
course of hef history dealt France many staggering blows on 
the battlefield. Sometimes the combatants have been fairly 
matched in number's as they were in Marlborough's “Quadri- 
lateral'V or in Wellington's sequence of victories in the Penin- 
sula, or again at Waterloo. At other times, David, with the aid 
of a superior missile weapon, has brought down Goliath: the 
few have prevailed over the many. Agincourt is perhaps the 
most striking of all, not only in the disparity of odds, but in 
the completeness of the wreckage. 

«T]le blow fell heaviest bn the Orleanists. The main share 
of the dead was theirs, and they took the whole of the dishonour. 


l“B.R,O.M. 4.6.8.9.’* 


THE BURGUNDIAN ALLIANCE 


Btirgundy withdrew what lukewarm support he had hitherto given, 
and Henry was left to pursue his course of conquest. Three years 
of sieges followed, in which the most notable was that of Rouen, 
where the women and children turned out by the defenders from 
the hard-pressed town were callously and cruelly allowed to starve 
between the walls and Henry’s lines. In 1419 Pontoise fell, and 
there was nothing left to bar Henry’s march to Paris. 

So far Henry had profited by the military skill which had 
given him an unexpected triumph over one great French army 
and the paralysing disunion between Burgundy and Orleans 
which had prevented the collecting of another*; ,, , 

, , . , , . , . t -1 . , , , , Murder of the 

but hitherto neither faction had actively helped i>uke of Bur- 
him. Burgundy had remained like Achilles sulk- Burgund^^^^’ 
ing in his tent — a malevolent neutral. Now, 
however, a piece of supreme and wicked folly was to jurn 
that neutrality into enmity. A meeting was arranged at Moh* 
tereau between the Burgundians and Armagnacs. John of 
Burgundy rashly crossed the barrier on the bridge that severed 
the two factions. In the sight of his followers he was set on 
and stabbed by TanneguiVdu Chatel, a violent Armagnac and 
friend of the Dauphin. It was but a retort for 1407. Blood 
will have blood. But this treacherous murder threw the Burgun- 
dians into the arms of the English. By the Treaty treaty of 
of Troyes, Katherine, the daughter of Charles VI, 'I'royes, 1420. 
was pledged to Henry in marriage; he was recognized as heir 
to the French throne to the exclusion of the Dauphin; Philip, 
the new Duke of Burgundy, engaged to support him. In the 
autumn of 1420 Henry entered Paris in tritjmph with his bride. 

§ 2. T/ze Second PeHod of Decline 

The Treaty of Troyes marks the crest of the second wave- 
It was indeed higher and more imposing than the first. Instead 
of taking a quarter of JFrance, the English king had married 
the French king’s daughter, and was hailed as his heir. "^E^ery- 
one expected he would come to the throne. This, indeed, the 
accident of his early death prevented. Had he lived another 
two months he would have been crowned king in Paris. As it 
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was, his infant son Henry VI was proclaimed in his place. And 
then slowly but surely the English power crumbled away. The 
apparent explanation is that, so long as the strong king lived, 
things ’went well, and that when an infant took his place they 
went awry. This, however, is not the real explanation. 

No doubt Henry V^s vigour and military skill were hard to 
replace. Yet it was not his death that proved fatal to the English 
En lish cs-use. Henry’s brother, the Duke of Bedford, took 

m?iftSy up the post of Regent of France, and for six years, 

supremacy. 1428, the English kept their ascendancy 

in the field, and made some progress in driving the Armagnacs 
southward. The only check between Agincoiirt and the relief 
Beaug«s 1421 Orleans by Joan of Arc occurred at Beauge, 
where the Duke of Clarence, attempting a surprise 
witlj a body of cavalry, was himself killed and his force routed. 
'^Tfie chief share of the victory was won by the Scottish troops, 
who, keeping up the traditional policy of an alliance with France, 
had taken the field with the French. The Pope on hearing the 
news exultantly remarked, ‘‘Truly the Scots are a cure for the 
English’’. Beauge, although a startling success for French arms, 
since it was so long since they had met with any, was after all 

a small affair, and quite isolated. After it English victories 

began again. At Crevant in 1423 and Verneuil in 1424 the 
French and Scots were utterly defeated. Scotland abandoned 
the war. She had not proved as permanent a cure as the Pope 
had imagined.' And finally one cannot take the one disaster 
of Beauge as typical of the weaker rule of Henry VI, for the 
excellent reason tha?!? the battle was in Henry V’s reign. 

When Henry V lay dying he showed clearly enough in his 
last words'* what was the prop of the English power in France, 
Death of means by which it might be shaken. “ I 

Henry V, beg you all,” Said he, “ to see that you have no 

quarrel with my fair brother of Burgundy, and above 
all to prevent from this ray fair brother, Humphrey; for if 
that* airive, God help us.” ** The friendship of Burgundy was, 
The Burgundian indeed, the key of the situation. We must see 
ttiiiance. friendship was based, and how it 

was finally broken. 



THE BURGUNDIAN ALLIANCE 


One thing has been seen already; the spirit of revenge 
the murder of Duke John. But note also that constant coupling 
of foreign policy with jnarriage policy. Just 
as Henry V had secured the help of the court 
party by his marriage with Katherine, so Bedford bound the 
young Dulte of Burgundy to him by marrying his sister, Anne 
of Burgundy. The Burgundian alliance rested more on a family 
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bond between the chiefs than on affection between the subjects. 
Yet a doubter would scarcely take the side of the Armagnacs, 
for they had, so far, displayed no mark of political capacity. 
They had failed in everything they attempted. Even the fervent 
patriot is apt to grow chill when he is always the loser. But 
were circumstances to change: were parties to stand out in their 
true light: were the prosperous traitors of Burgundians to lose 
their prosperity, and the unsuccessful patriots of Orleanists to 
happen on success: then, as if by magic, all would be changed 
Each party would be revealed in its naked truth — Orleanist 
as patriot, Burgundian as traitor, and Englishman as a national 
enemy. 

This magic change came with the coming of the Maid of 
Orleans, commonly called Joan of Arc.^ She was a peasant 
Th^ Maid of Domremy on the borders of Champagne, 

Q-ieans, 1429. believed that she had been called by angel 

voices to deliver her country, drive out the invader, and crown 
Charles VH at Rheims. She went to Court arid persuaded the 
king to accept her help. Clad in armour, and riding at the head 
of her troops, by her simple faith and' piety she restored the hopes 
of the French. Salisbury had formed the siege of Orleans, the * 
last Armagnac stronghold on the Loire, and was pressing it hard. 
When the Maid appeared before the town, broke into the city, 
drove off the besiegers, and defeated Talbot at Patay, it was as if 
the spell which had overcast French arms was broken. Heaven, 
hitherto averse, had taken pity on the French national cause. 
Not only was the relief of Orleans an immense military success, 
for it assured to <he Armagnacs a gateway into the northern 
territory, whence they could harass the English, but its moral 
effect was still greater. The Maid’s career was indeed short. 
She did see Charles VII crowned at Rheims in the centre of 
the enemy’s country, but her army was beaten off from Paris. 
In 1430 she was captured at Compiegne, and in the next year 
burnt as a witch at Rouen. That |)iece of ferocity did not 
mend matters. She was dead, but the spirit which she liad 
aroused lived after her. “Before her day,” says the chronicler, 
“two hundred English would drive five hundred French before 

i Her rigljt name is Jeanne d’Arc- 
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JOAN OF ARC 

them; but now two hundred French would beat four hundred 
English.*’ Perhaps it must not all be put down to the Maid 
The fact is tliat the quality of the French soldiers was improving. 
The disobedient, clumsy, foolhardy, feudal array no longer came 
into the field, for the best of reasons: most of it was dead. 
It was replaced by professional soldiers who knew their work, 
officered by men who would not run needless risk. Repeated 
disasters had at last taught the French not to hazard all on a 
pitched battle. And there was another cause at work. Sooner 
or later the curse of foreign invasion will weld a country into 
union. We have seen this in Scotland; we *may observe it 
again in France. The burning of Joan of Arc did no more 
good to the English cause than the hanging of Wallace. It 
was no longer possible to say as Shakespeare makes King 
Henry say after Agincourt : 

' 

‘‘O God Thy arm was herej 
^And not to us but to Thine arm alone 
Ascribe we victory’’. 

The soldier who looked on at the Maid’s mart5Tdom and un- 
easily muttered, “We have burnt a saint”, only voiced what 
many felt, that a curse had indeed come on the English cause. 

Joan of Arc had fought and died. The Arniagnac cause 
%vas lifting its head. At the same time the union between 
England and Burgundy began to give way. Gloucester and 
Henry V had rightly distrusted his “fair Burgundy, 1454. 
brother-’, Humphrey of Gloucester. Humphrey had already given 
great offence to the Duke of Burgundy b>4 marrying Jacqueline 
of Hainault, a vassal whose dominions Burgundy had expected 
to secure for himself. He even went so far as to lead an 
army into Hainault against the Burgundians. Still worse was 
to come. In 1432 died Anne of Burgundy, Bedford’s wife. 
This of itself was a blow to the alliance, but Bedford made 
matters worse by marrying the sister of the Count of St. 
Pol. St. Pol lay on "the borders between France aSd, Bur- 
gundy; the Count was one of these waverers who took, now 
one side, now the other. Bedford wished to attach him to 
England, but he forgot that in doing so he would offend Bur- 
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gundy. From that moment the Duke began to draw off from 
the English side. A congress met at Arras in 1435, when the 
Congress of French offered to cede Normandy and iVqiiitaine 
BreSh^wFth Sovereignty, if the English would abandon 

Burgundy, the claim on the throne. These terms — better 
than those which Edward took at Bretigny — were foolishly 
refused. Thereon Burgundy went over to the French; in the 
same year Bedford, whose ability alone had kept the English 
cause together, died. From that time onward the English 
cause in France was a lost cause. 

The eighte&i years from 1435 ^453 stage 

of the Hundred Years' War, a period of English disaster. Step 
The last stage, beaten back. One small garrison 

^435-53- after another was overcome. The year 1436 saw 

the French regain Paris; and, more ominous still, the Duke 
ofBurgundy besieged Calais. Though all went wrong we showed 
a wonderful pertinacity in resisting. One noble after another, 
Warwick, York, Somerset, went to France and failed, yet none 
dared advise peace. One man had the courage to yield some 
in order to preserve the rest; William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
negotiated a truce, ceded Maine and Touraine, and arranged 
a marriage between Henry and Margaret of Anjou; yet the 
peace proved acutely unpopular; it is true that the French 
would hardly have kept it long, but it was the English who 
broke it, within four years of its making. And Suffolk scarcely 
survived his p^ce; he was impeached and banished, but his 
enemies did not mean to let him go. They w’-aylaid his ship, 
seized him, and, uskig the gunwale of a boat as the block, 
caused his head to be hewed off. 

The truth is, that, in 1450, England had fallen sick of the 
very disease from which France was recovering — madness in 
the head and paralysis in the members. For Charles VI we 
read Henry VI; for Burgundian and Armagnac, York and 
Lancaster; but the symptoms were the^same. The court was 
surroMnded by nobles all seeking their own advantage; private 
feuds came before patriotism. Neither party had the energy 
to stave off further disaster in France, nor the moral courage 
to. withdraw. They could only be active in fault-finding. 


THE CLOSE OF THE WAR j8k 

In 1453 Talbot led some six thousand men to drive off 
the French force besieging Chitillon on the Dordogne. His 
command was not much less than Henry V’s at Agin- Battle ot 
court, but he had men of different mettle against him. ch^tiiion. 
The French withdrew to their entrenched camp, beat off Talbofs 
charge, and eventually scattered his whole force in rout Talbot 
himself was slain, ‘‘very old and worn with years”. And with 
his death a war which was also “ very old and worn with years " 
came to an end. 

The close of the Hundred Years’ War marks an epoch in 
English history. We have seen two distinct stages of English 
wars with France. The first belongs to the reigns of the 
Norman and Angevin kings, and was the natural result oi 
English kings holding a double position, in being Dukes 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, Counts of Anjou and Maine. 
These wars ’ivere essentially feudal struggles between a feudSt 
superior and turbulent feudal barons. The second stage is that 
of the Hundred Years’ War, in which both Edward III and 
Henry V asserted a claim to be Kings of France; one wrested 
from France the great duchy of Aquitaine in full sovereignty; 
the other actually won the crown for his son. These were not 
feudal, but national struggles. It was not the Duke of Nor- 
mandy against the King of France, but England against France. 
The enterprise of English politics was turned to* change in 
conquest in France. France was regarded as English policy, 
the natural field of English expansion. After many ups and 
downs this policy failed and was abandoned. When we again 
take up the story of English foreign policy«»under the Tudors 
we shall find that it has undergone a complete change. Wars 
with France did not indeed cease, but they were tio longer 
wars of conquest. Further, England no longer thirsts for 
military glory. A new field of ambition has opened. Hence 
forth her eyes turn to the sea and across it to the New 
World. 
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XVIII. The Black Death and the 
Peasant Revolt 

In following the Hundred Years^ War to its end the domestic 
history of England has been passed by. We must return to 
the reign of Edward III to trace the outcome of three 
important historical events. The first of these is the Black 
Death, which left so deep a mark on the condition of the 
labourers and their dealings with the landowners; the second 
is the work of John Wyclif and the Lollards; and the third 
is that development of Parliament, which promised well, 
yet proved premature, leading in its breakdown to the Wars 
^ the Roses. We leave military history, and take up questions 
first of social history, then of religion, and finally turn to gene- 
alogy and those complicated matters of family relations and 
family ambition which are at the root of the trouble between 
the Red Rose and the White. 

jThe Norman Conquest left the class who cultivated the land 
in the position of serfs. They were “bound to the land'^ 
The Serfs ascripti) and hfad to give to their lords so 

many days' work each week (“week work”) and certain 
extra days' work at the busy season of haymaking, harvest, and 
ploughing (“boon work”). Besides these they paid small ^^dues'^ 
of eggs, fowls, and so on. So long as these services and dues 
were paid, they mi^it expect to remain in possession of the small 
plots of ground on the produce of which they lived, for although 
it was by no means clear that the law gave them any security 
of tenure, or would interfere at all between them and their 
masters, no lord would be tempted to drive off a well-behaved 
serf, since to do so would be to lose his labour. As time went 
on, however, many of the serfs commiiied their services; that is 
Commutation say, they had come tcf an arrangement with their 
of Service. lords to pay money instead of service; for example, 
if a man's labour was reckoned at twopence a day, he would pay 
sixpence a week if he had owed three days' work, and further 
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amounts for extra days. The plan was convenient for both 
parties: the serf got more time to work on his own plot of land j 
the lord got money with which he could hire labourers, and was 
saved the trouble of continually striving to compel unwilling 
or lazy serfs to do their work for him. 

This plan of ^‘commuting” services for money was spreading 
gradually over the country, but it was not complete, when it was 
interrupted by a disaster. This was the Black Death, 
a fearful plague which ravaged our island from 1347 
to 1350. At least one-third of the whole population perished. 
It is literally true that often the living could ^arce bury the 
dead. In the diocese of Norwich two-thirds of the parish clergy 
died: in a religious house at Heveringland prior and canons died 
to a man : of the sixty monks at St Albans only thirteen survived. 
From what befell the ecclesiastics we can judge the mortality 
of laymen. Indeed, high and low, rich and poor, town "aM 
country fell before the pestilence. The manor rolls, which record 
changes among the tenants on an estate, show that often 
whole families were swept off, leaving none to inherit the 
land. 

It was in these rural districts that the effect was most felt. 
It is plain that labour would become very hard to get; and, 
further, since at the height* of the plague men 
were so terrified that they left the harvest to Wages, 

rot ungathered in the fields, corn became scarce. This caused 
a rise in prices; and as prices rose, and laboiirers were few, 
we should be prepared to find a rise in wages also. In fact, 
this is what happened. Wages rose sharpl}^ 

This all hit the landowners hard. To begin with, many of 
their tenants were dead, some without leaving heirs; and so 
they lost the payments for commuted service which Difficulties of 
these had owed. Further, they lost in another Lords, 
way. They had commuted services at the old rate of wages. 
They accepted, say 2d, a day, since for 2d, they could hire a 
labourer who would do ?he serf’s work. But if wages douWed, 
the 2d, which represented a day’s labour would only hire half 
a day’s labour. And the rise was more than double. It was 
a common complaint that whereas a woman’s labour had cost 
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a day, now it cost zd. or 3^. Hence ruin stared the lord 
in the face if he had to receive at the old rates and pay at the 
new ones. 

Something clearly had to be done; and as the landowners 
were strong in Parliament, we shall find their policy in tracing 
what Parliament did. The first idea was to check this rise in 
wages which seemed to them ruinous. No injustice was in- 
tended, because Parliament meant to check the rise in prices 
also; if prices remained the same, it was argued, there was no 
need for wages to rise. 

We are ncf«. used to seeing Parliament meddle in the matter 
of prices at ail^ Nowadays these are left to be adjusted by the 
conditions of supply and demand. Men of the fourteenth century 
took an entirely different view. Regulations about prices and 
wages did not seem in their day impossible or absurd as they 
jsay seem to us, because as a matter of fact almost ail trades 
were under such rules. Every trade had its craft guild, which 
fixed the price at which its wares should be sold — a price that 
was supposed to be ‘‘fair” both to the buyer and the seller. 
Parliament was only attempting to do for the country what the 
craft guilds did for the towns. 

In the series of laws called the Statutes of Labourers,^ la- 
bourers were ordered to take the ^old” rate of wages — that is 
^^rf^S'statutes of Current in 1347. It was one thing 

I ^ Labourers, make the order, and another to enforce it. The 
y^i-nask proved t©o big. The authority of Parliament was not very 
‘ active over all England at the best of times in the fourteenth 
century; but w^hen^ owing to the Black Death, all local courts 
were paralysed, laws were easily evaded. The rise in prices went 
on; and so long as prices did not fall, men could not live on the 
old wages. Yet the lords could not afford to see their estates 
left uncultivated: it were better to lose half than lose all; better 
to give higher wages than have no labourers. Thus many lords 
were tempted to break the very laws which were intended to 


5 ^he Labour Party at times advocate that Parliament should fix a minimum wage : and 
something of this hind is done in many industries by their trades' unions. But no attempt to 
regulate prices is advocated. 

2 Issued by proclamation in 1349: enacted as a Statute in 1351; repeated with additional 
penalties in 1357 and 1360. 
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protect them, by offering the higher wages which Parliament 
prohibited. Parliament truly showed no lack of vigour or courage 
in its opinions. It reinforced the Statute of Labourers by threats 
of imprisonment, branding with a hot iron, slavery, and even 
death. But even ferocious penalties will not make men obey 
impossible laws. If it was a choice between the certainty of 
starvation and the chance of punishment, none could doubt 
what the choice would be. 

Here stood revealed the class interest of Parliament We 
may find a justification in theory for their action: it may be 
allowed that they meant no wrong. But wheif their remedy 
failed, the selfishness of the landowners — and the landowners 
meant Parliament under another name — is betrayed in the 
obstinate savageness which added penalty to penalty to drive 
men into suffering. England was on the threshold of the first 
great struggle between labour and capital; the struggle betw^&n 
‘‘we cannot’’ and “we will make you”. 

The policy’ of trying to put the clock back failed: it was 
bound to fail. Some landowmers, untaught by the first failure, 
tried to go further back and compel the serfs 
to pay their services again. This was hopeless. Peasants and 
Men who have nearly gained freedom will not 
tamely consent to lose whaf they have won. Other landowners 
took to sheep-farming instead of corn-growing, and throve on that, 
just when their old enemies the serfs were looking forward to 
their ruin. In fact all the hopes which the serfs Vere cherishing 
seemed to be fading, and things becoming worse instead of better. 
This infuriated them; so did the Statutes of Labourers, which 
hindered them from getting a fair wage at home or from mov- 
ing away to get work where wages were better. Discontented 
men clamoured against the lords. A Kentish priest, named John 
Ball, peached to the serfs, “Things will never go Bail and 
right in England so long as there be villeins and PoU Tax. 
gentlemen; by what right are they whom we call lords greater 
than we?” and his teacSing was echoed in the rhyme tfiaWran 
through England — 

**When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?” / . 
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Rebellion only waited for an occasion, and the King's advisers 
.gave it They were at their wits' end for money. In 1377 a 
The Peasant poll tax of Carefully graduated amount had been 
Revolt. taken. In 1380 the tax was repeated, but much 

less distinction was now drawn between rich and poor. The 
wealthiest paid but a pound; even the poorest paid a shilling. 
As a shilling at the legal rates of wages represented about 
a whole week's wage, the oppressiveness of it may easily be 
understood. It caused the smouldering discontent to burst 
into flames. In 1381 risings took place in East Anglia, and 
in all the counties near London. The most pressing danger 
came from the Kentishmen, Under their leader, Wat Tyler, 
they rolled on towards the capital, burning manor houses and 
the court rolls, which held the record of their serfdom, and 
hanging the lawyers “for”, as they said, “not till these be 
d0ad would England enjoy its freedom again”. The artisans 
of the city opened the gates. John of Gaunt, the young king's 
uncle, who was practically ruler of the kingdom, was absent 
in the north, the rioters pillaged and burnt his palace at 
the Savoy; they forced their way into the Tower, and murdered 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Treasurer, who had pro- 
posed the hated poll tax. Panic seized the Court, but King 
Richard II, a boy of sixteen, remained cool at a time when 
there was the utmost need of courage and coolness. He pacifiea 
Richard II Lssex HOters at Mile-End by granting them the 

gidthe freedom which they demanded, and as a pledge 
caused royal banners to be delivered to the men 
of each shire as a #iign that they were no more serfs, and that 
they were pardoned for their rebellion. Content with this, 
imahy wenr home, “but the great venom still remained behind” 
in the ringleaders, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball Next 
day the King went to meet the Kentishmen at Smithfield. Their 
leader, Wat Tyler, rode up so near to the King that “his horse’s 
head touched the croup of the King’s saddle”, and began a wordy 
wra«glt^ with the King’s attendants, Walworth, Mayor of London, 
thinking- that he meant to attack the King, cut him down. The 
mob were bending their bows to shoot at the royal party when 
Richard rode forward alone and shouted to them: “I will be 
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your leader^ and by fair words and promises got them to disperse 
quietly. 

This exhibition of opportune bravery was worthy of the son 
of the Black Prince: unhappily the end was less creditable. The 
promises were not kept True that the King had, 
in promising freedom, promised more than he should Revolt, 
have done. He was giving what was not his to give; granting 
away the property of the landowners, for as we have seen the 
right to command the labour of serfs was property in the strictest 
sense of the word. Still, seeing that the King had saved the life 
of himself and his friends by his pledges, sortie effort should 
have been made to keep them. Unluckily the continued rioting 
In the Eastern counties, the burnings, murders, and brutalities, 
made it difficult to pardon the rioters. So, the first crisis over, 
the King employed force, and put down the Peasant Revolt with 
great severity. ^ 

Thus injustice had led to violence, as it often does, and 
neither party had gained. In few cases were the lords able to 
force their serfs to pay services again ; on the other hand, many 
rioters were hanged, and the rebels did not get the abolition of 
serfdom which they had demanded. 

Since labour could not be obtained at the old rates, nor 
services re-exacted without* danger of violence and murder, it 
was necessary to pay the new rates, or to do with ^and i^et on 

less labour. Some lords granted land on lease 2:-ease. 

to tenants for a rent, giving them stock as welhas land. Thus 
the tenant had to find the labour; the lord was free of the 
difficulty. Here we have the beginnings of the modern farmer, 
a person who stands between the labourer and the landowner. 
Others, however, met the difficulty in another way. • There was 
a great demand at the time for wool, and English wool was 
then the best that could be had. So, many 
lords started sheep- farming instead of arable 
farming. It paid better, because less labour was needed. Many 
labourers were requirecf for a large arable farm; but when it 
was laid down in grass one or two shepherds could tend al! 
the sheep on it. 

Thus sheep-farming led to many men being out of employ- 
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ment; and as under the old system the serfs’ small patches of 
land were often mixed up with the wide holdings of the iand- 
Depopuiation. Owner, now the latter came to wish to evict the 
serfs and take their land for sheep-farms. He 
had ^ land on which the serfs 

^eifs to keep their holdings. Thus the landowners who had 

®ded by trying to drive 
bv ‘paused 

by this depopulation. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
arhament tneS to stop this process of enclosure for sheep- 
farms, but without much result. ^ 

So in the end the effects of the Black Death were extra- 
ordinarily wide. It changed the face of rural England. It broke 
Effi^ of the up the old “manorial system”; it prepared the way 
for modern conditions, under which land is let at 
a money rent; it did much to consolidate properties, and save 
lereby the chance for the trying of better methods of farming- 
and ,n the end it caused serfdom to disappear. It was not that 
the peasants won freedom immediately by their revolt, for in 
some cases the revolt made their chains tighter. Yet this w-as 
only for the time. By degrees the labour of serfs cle to be 
no longer required; and the lords granted freedom easily since 
serHom was no longer worth keeping. The boon to the peasants 

granted- Lord, Thou hast heard the desire of the poor: that 
tlie man of the earth be no more exalted against them”. 


'.t/ 

’ ' % 


YX^IX. Wyclif and the Lollards 

More than a hundred years before Martin Luther began his 

career The^ ^ Tr ^ churchman start on a very similar 
career. The story of John Wyclif and his followers the Lol 
latds. shows clearly that England was dissatisfied ’ with Ve 
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authority of the Pope long before the time came when the 
nation broke away from the Roman authority, and the Church 
in England became National. 

The worst part of John's quarrel with the Pope had been that 
it opened the door to interference and taxation from Rome. This 
showed itself in Henry Ill’s reign, when that king of 

was flattered by the popes into making loans of papacy, 
money to help the papacy in its final struggle against the em- 
pire in the person of Frederick II and his descendants. Eng- 
land was regarded by the popes as a “ well of wealth from which 
they could draw unlimitedly A very great dial of English 
land was in the hands of churchmen, and the popes strove con- 
tinually to keep the churchmen under their own control, and 
cut them loose from the control of the State. For example, 
Pope Boniface VIII, in his bull, “Clericis Laicos”, directed 
clergy to pay no taxes to King Edward I unless by his consents 
Edward retaliated by outlawing the clergy who refused to pay, 
and brought Bdniface to withdraw. None the less, the inde- 
pendence of the clergy from the State was a point for which the 
popes strove steadily, and which the State was sure to resent. 

In Edward Ill’s reign this anti-papal feeling became very 
strong. Men saw a great deal of money being sent to the Papal 
Court, and they did not thirik it right that they should pay it; 
they saw, too, a great many foreigners who were appointed by 
the Pope holding rich livings, deaneries, and high posts in the 
Church, and they would have preferred that Englishmen should 
have these posts. They saw a few churchmen, each holding 
many livings, and perhaps never going near^ome of them, and 
they contrasted the fine clothes and crowds of servants of these 
men with the poverty of the parish priests. It seemefi to them 
that these rich churchmen neglected their duty, and thought 
more of the good things of this world than it was right for them 
to do. God ”, they said, “ gave His people to be pastured, not 
to be shaven and shorn.’' 

The feeling of the time is reflected very strongly by Chaucer, 
who, in the Prologue of his Canterbury Tales^ Chaucer and 
hits off all the weak points of the churchmen. He churchmen, 
describes the Prioress as dainty, frivolous, and amiable, wearing. 
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a brooch with the motto, “Amor Vincit Omnia”, and so soft- 
hearted that she would weep if she saw a mouse in a trap; the 
Monk, “full fat and in good poynt”, who loved hunting and 
gaudy apparel more than 

‘‘ Upon a book in cloystre alway to poure, 

Or swynke (work) with his handes, and laboure 
As Aiistyni bid’%* 

the Friar, an “easy man” to give penance, beloved and familiar 
with womankind, and 

“ The beste beggere in his hous, 

For though a widowe hadde noght oo schoo (one shoe), 

So plesaunt was his In Princi-pio^ 

Vet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente”; 

the Summoner, who taught that “ purse was the Archdeacoifs hell”, 
^^t did not act up to his principles; the Pardoner, with wallet 

“ Bretful of pardouns come from Rome all hot, 

Who made the parsoun and the people his apes”. 

We must not think that all the churchmen in England were 
negligent or careless; there were many then— as there always 
have been— who were bent on doing their duty to the utmost 
Witness Chaucer’s Poor Parson, who 

“Waited after no poinpe afid reverence, 

Bifc Christens lore and His apostles twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve^’. 

Onfortunately. it was not, for the most part, these men who 
were in high places. Bishops and the greater men were mostly 
little known in th» countryside; monks led retired and some- 
times lazy lives m their monasteries, but no one saw them. 
The bitterest feeling was aroused by the friars, for they were in 
daily contact with the people. 

_ That the friars, especially the Dominican and Franciscan 
Fnars, should be the object of this violent dislike is at first sight 

"f “ ^ere the result 

. of one of those periodical “revivals” in religion 

Srtrrrh 

tion with the poor, and giving them practical help and teaching 

^Augustine's rule, laiorare esi (frare”. 
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Both orders began early in the thirteenth century. St. Dominic 
founded his — the Black Friars ^ — to combat heresy and to 
strengthen faith. They were accordingly preachers and teachers j 
men of learning and zeal. St. Francis bade his followers show, 
by the example of a pure, simple, cheerful, and contented life 
and charitable acts, what the true followers of Christ should be. 
Hence his followers^ — the Grey Friars — were to be like the 
Apostles, unlearned men, without property, living in poverty 
amongst the poor, healing the sick and succouring the wretched. 
For many years both Black Friars and Grey Friars did an enor- 
mous amount of good, the Franciscans especially losing real bene- 
factors of the poor. By degrees, however, popular admiration 
became too much for them. Each order strove to copy and 
outdo its neighbour. The Franciscans copied the Dominican 
learning, and lost their simplicity; the Dominicans borrowed the 
vow of apostolic poverty, and broke it. Then both sets of fnal?s 
began to accumulate wealth, not for themselves, but for their 
orders. Thus, • becoming rich and learned, they deserted the 
habitations of the poor, going instead among the well-to-do, or to 
the universities, where they became great scholars, but no longer 
teachers of what they had first been sent to teach, the simple 
message of Christ. And those who remained scattered over the 
country were disliked becausife, being an order founded by a papal 
decree, they were obedient to the Pope; they were not obliged 
to obey the English bishops; they interfered between the parish 
priest and his flock; they intercepted a great dead of charity for 
their own order; and as there were occasional black sheep among 
them, as among all ranks of men, the ord^s got a bad name. 
Perhaps jealousy of their popularity and success will account for 
some of the abuse, but no doubt a good deal of the complaint 
was well founded 

All these things helped to rouse a feeling of hostility to the 
clergy, and especially to the popes; and, to make ^ 
matters worse, the popes themselves had at this time ft AvSn ; 
fallen on evil days. First of all, they had been un- 
wise enough to leave Rome and live at Avignon in 
France, and so they fell much into the power of the kings of France. 

t St Francis had no wish to found m order. This was done after his death. 



Englishmen hated France, with which they were carrying on a 
prolonged war, and included in their hate popes who appeared 
to be French popes. And the Avignon popes certainly were 
men of low aims, more interested in the getting of money than 
they should have been. They strove to find rich posts for all 
their friends; they reserved the right of appointing to all bene- 
fices left vacant by any appointment they made, a claim which 
enormously extended their patronage; and as the popes received 
‘'^annates’’ or firstfruits from every benehce to which a churchman 
was preferred, they arranged their preferments so as to get as 
much in annafes as they could ; they often granted “ provisions ”, 
preferments made in advance, before the holder of an office was 
dead. Incessant disputes about elections all led to appeals to 
the courts at Avignon, and much money was gathered over these 
suits. Clement VI, who particularly distinguished himself by 
gsitliering money in this way, remarked with a cynical laugh that 
none of his predecessors had known how to be popes. 

These usurpations of the popes did not go entirely unchecked. 
In 1351 the statute of Frovisors was passed, which rendered 
Legislation P^^sons who accepted papal provisions liable to im- 
a^inst p^pai prisonment, and declared that all appointments to 
visions and which the Pope nominated should pass for that turn 
Praemunire. followed, in 1 353, by the 

statute of Frmmmire^ which forbade appeals being made to 
foreign courts, and in 1393 the statute w^as repeated, in a more 
strict form, by mentioning that the getting of processes, excom- 
munications, and bulls from Rome^ would incur the penalties 
of pramimire^ i.e. forfeiture of goods and imprisonment at the 
king's pleasure. These acts were strong enough, but they were 
not often forced. The truth was that generally Pope and king 
could arrange to make and approve such appointments as would 
suit them both. They had more to gain by being on good terms 
than by quarrelling. Now and again, when the king was dis- 
pleased, these statutes would be enforced; normally they were 
ailawefi to be idle, Betweeti the intrusions of kings and popes, 
however, the Church suffered grievously; the rights of chapters 
were everywhere overridden; and private patrons looked ruefully 

r 1 Whither the popes had returned in 137S. 
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on the day when Pontius Pilate and Herod made friends against 

them. 

'fhe latter part of Edward Ill's reign was, as we see, one of 
those periods when king and Pope were not friendly. Still worse 
days were in store for the papacy. In 13 7S it had The Great 
returned to Rome, but the Pope who was chosen, Schism, 1378. 
Urban VI, proved so violent and insulting to his cardinals that 
a number of them seceded from him and set up an anti-Pope, 
Clement VIL Europe was immediately divided into two camps, 
one supporting the Roman Pope, the other the Avignonese. 
Each Pope denounced the other as a schismatic; it was not long 
before pious men, witnessing this indecent contest, began to 
think that the fault lay with the papacy itself. This opinion 
was strengthened by the increasing taxation which fell on the 
Church, If one pope and his papal court were a financial 
burden to Europe at the best of times, it was doubly a burden^ 
to have to support two. Each of the popes busied himself in 
declaring the other to be anti-Christ, and Europe felt that they 
were in all probability both right. 

Thus when seventy years of “ Babylonish captivity " (such 
was the name given to the period during which the popes lived 
at Avignon) had ended, only to give place to the “Great Schism ” 
and the scandal of two popes at once, it was certain that there 
would be many led to criticize and condemn the papacy alto- 
gether; of this critical spirit Wyclif is the type. 

Wyclif was a Yorkshireman who had gone to t)xford, where 
he had become master of Balliol College. He looked at matters 
from a historical point of view. The faults ofnhe Church, 
he said, came in the main from its pursuit of wealth and 
power on earth; if it had remained true to the poverty and sim- 
plicity of the apostles none of the abuses would have occurred. 
Thus he found nothing in the Bible to justify the payments 
made to the Pope, called annates and firstfruits, or to excuse 
the holding of more thaij one benefice at once (pluralities), or 
to defend the easy and careless lives which were led alike "'by 
many churchmen and many friars. These opinions were popular. 
Wyclif was employed to draw up an answer disputing the Pope's 
demands for money, and he was used by John of Gaunt in his 
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political schemes. The end of Edward Ill’s reign saw every 

hom^ “ France, corruption and jobbery al 

home heavy taxes and great want. The Black Prince^lay dvbo- 
and Ins brother. John of Gaunt, was the next moSt impSS 

abusing the Government and promising reforms. He strove to 
turn out the clerical party, headed by William of Wykeham who 
held all the chief posts. For a time he succeeded but his 
government proved worse than the one it replaced 

Prince '£d ‘Go '^e leadership of the Black 

rnnce, and the Good Parliament” seriously tried to mend 

• 1. 7 Poached and dismissed, and some of the lesser roo-nAc? 

Bh™ Since did" N? 

^wcK rrince died. No man ever had a more bitter end Th., 

EHsHS T f - 

later Plantagenets. 

^ ready weapon in John of Gaunt’s h.nd 
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also discarding the priestly Latin in favour of 
his natnc German when he too begins his quarrel with the 
vonian Church. Finally, Wyclif anticipated Luther r 
by cau.smg the whole Bible to be translated from 
the Latin into English, so that it should no longer be the nro 
peny of scholars, b„, „p„ aU „ for 
>iK to their friends who were too ignorant to read 
Some of this work might seem offensive at Lome but it 
was applauded in England. Wyclif, however, could not rest 
hi_re. From attacking the practice of the church- • 
men, he went on to search deeper. His teaching, 
in his phrase, “Dominion is founded on orace” wns 
^c, ,0 0.00., i. „„ .iSdra/obodiooca 

those who were sinful, and especially from the unworthy popes- 
and when he went still further and attacked the Lonran doctrin; 
of transubstantiation, he began to lose the support that haj" 
hithewto been given him. John of Gaunt hurried to Oxford to 
bid him be silent. The University itself, till then proud of him 
found Itself forced to abandon him. The party of the friars’ 
backed by the king and Archbishop Courtenay, and 

to leave Oxford; but even so, though his opinions 

ASyr nfdier"'^^ d-ed not make him a 

Pan S wlrir Lutterworth, 

lart of WychPs work was before its time. The bulk of 

Englishmen agreed to blame the wealth and neglect of some 
xiiurchmen but they had no mind to cast off th! ALrch A 
reform in the government of the church was^popular^ a chanee 
in doctrine was not. We shall see even in Hemv VTIit f 
how slowly and unwillingly England changed its belief 

Eve^^n^thras-rdiJ^^^^^ 

and everyone that was discontented gathered thr* ^*’1 

.nd ,h, ais.™s S 

^hchards minority, these were many.* It was said p ' 

tol f T, three of 

them were Lollards. Not aU the Lollards held Wydifs hereti 

■ar op„.on^ b„. ftey „ „„„ J O Jb t 
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action. Richard himself was no friend of the Lollards. He 
bade his officers help the Bishops: he ordered Wyclif's works 
to be destroyed: he issued an ordinance against the ‘‘Poor 
Priests”: and on the tomb prepared for him he placed the 
w<)rds “he overthrew the heretics and laid their friends low”. 
Still more vigorous was Henry IV. He won the throne by the 
aid of the Church, and especially of Archbishop Arundel, and 
he rewarded his Church supporters by a persecution of Lollards. 
In 1401 Parliament prepared the Statute “De Haeretico Com- 
burendo ”, .but before it was law William Sawtre was burnt. A 
few others fallowed. There were not however many martyrs. 
More Lollards were ready to abjure than to suffer. 

Yet in spite of the persecution the Lollards were still numer- 
ous enough to threaten a rebellion in Henry V^s reign. The 
Sif John 1^'ader was Sir John Oldcastle, in right of his wife Lord 
<(«)idcastie. Cobham, a soldier who had fought well in Henry IV^s 
wars against the Welsh. In consequence of his Lollard opinions 
he was arrested and sentenced to be burnt, *but he escaped. 
A plot was formed for a great mass of Lollards to meet in 
St Giles’s fields, and to seize the king. The plot was dis- 
covered, and the king, by closing the gates of London and 
sending a body of horse to the meeting-place, prevented an out- 
break. Oldcastle was at last recaptured, and burnt as a heretic. 
After this we hear little more of the Lollards, although in a few 
villages Lollardry lingered on till the time of the Reformation. 

The movement w^as on the whole a failure, because the Lol- 
lards had nothing definite to propose. They were united in 
complaining about# the wealth and luxury of great churchmen, 
but in little else. Some followed Wyclifs later opinions, and 
became actually heretics: that is to say, they denied some of 
the teachings of the Church, and wanted a change in doctrine. 
But the people at large had not the least wish for this; they 
regarded it as going much too far. In two points, however, 
Wyclifs life is memorable. To him and his followers we owe 
ow fiht complete Bible in English, and he also taught the right 
of all, clergy and laity alike, to form their ideas of conduct on 
what they found in the Bible, without being obliged to follow 
f)lindly what they were told to believe. 
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XX. Lancaster and York 
I. Outlines 

The Wars of the Roses were a series of struggles for the Crown 
between the descendants of Edward III. The Lancastrian kings 
were descended from the third son, John of Gaunt. ^ 

The Yorkists drew their claim from a union of the the struggle 
line of the second and fourth sons, Lionel of Ciarr i^an caster 
ence and Edward of York. The wars ended vTith 
the marriage of the heiress of the Yorkists with a remote de- 
scendant of John of Gaunt, Henry Tudor. Looked at in this 
light the Wars of the Roses begin with the first battle of St. 
Albans in 1455, when Richard Duke of York defeated Henry VI, 
and end with the battle of Bosworth in 1485, where Richard iM 
was left dead on the field, and Henry VII reigned in his stead. 
This is a period of thirty years. 

Yet, though these thirty years cover the most acute phase of 
the struggle, if we look into it more closely, they are, after all, 
only a part of the tragedy, the third act in which the plot 
ripens into catastrophe. The beginnings of the tragedy lie 
much farther back. The action develops slowly; foreshadows 
what is going to happen; is suspended for a time by other 
circumstances; and only finally reaches its climax in 1455. Yet 
the climax was no surprise: on the contrary, it ^ was inevitable 
and obvious. 

History accustoms us to think that theci4:rouble was due to 
the ambition of the House of York which made an unjustifiable 
attack upon the Lancastrian Henry VI. We are apt* roots of 
to forget that the Yorkists were only following the trouble: 
example which the Lancastrians had set Henry of Henry iv. 
Bolingbroke had rebelled against bis cousin Richard II, had 
seized his throne, and had made away with him. He was 
as tut e enough to cloke his violence by a show of care for'^the 
constitution. Richard was deposed as a tyrant: Henry IV 
accepted the throne as being the choice of Parliament All 
this bears a legal look, but we must remember that Parliament 
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in those days had iittie strength of its own. It had been 
swayed one way by the Black Prince, another by John of Gaunt. 
It had been “Merciless” for Thomas of Woodstock and servile 
to Richard 11 . Being rather a weapon in the hands of the 
strong than a force in itself, Henry IV wielded it to hew down 
his cousin. He was too powerful and successful to be openly 
called a traitor. His treason had prospered — “For when it 
prospers folks don’t call it treason” — yet none the less the 
plain fact was that the Lancastrian had usurped the throne 
from the Plantagenet. Even when Richard II was dead, the 
next heir was fiot Lancaster, but March, the descendant of the 
second son Clarence. In the view of constitutional historians 
the throne of England is not hereditary but elective. Doubt- 
less Parliament, like Joseph, could set Ephraim before Manasseh, 
could prefer Lancaster to March. None the less the people 
^ v^e apt to murmur, and talk of birthright. 

If we take this view, the Wars of the Roses are .seen on a 
wider scale. We shall include the struggle 'which Henry IV 
, fought with the allied forces of the houses of 
Roses on a wider Percy, Mortimer, and Glendower. 1 he battle- 

schIc Kid.dcot! / 

Bridge, 1386, till fields of Shrewsbury, and Bramham Moor are 
Stoke, 1487. same character as St. Albans and Blorcr 

heath. We may go farther back, an 5 find the beginning of the 
series at Radcot Bridge in Richard IPs reign, where Gloucester, 
Henry of Lancaster, and the “Appellants” were too strong for 
the King; and 'following the same plan we shall find the last at 
Stoke, where the Crowm proved too strong for Simnei and his 
Yorkist friends. TUe date of the former is 1386, of the latter 
1487. Here then is another “Hundred Years’ War” waged at 
The Hundred*" home instead of France, resembling its more 
Years’ Civil War. fanious namesake in having long periods of 
quiescence mingled with its periods of eruption, yet throughout 
bearing a constant character; and its goal a throne. Only in- 
i stead of national ambition aiming at the throne of France, we 

I have family ambition aiming '‘ut the throne of England, 

j We have already observed in the time of King Stephen in 

I England, and after the death of Alexander III in Scotland, the 

■ troubles which came when there was a disputed succession 
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owing to the lack of direct royal descendants. The Wars of 
the Roses sprang from a cause similar, yet different — a succes 
si on disputed among too many royal descendants. A 
king might have no sons: he might on the other succession: 
hand have too many : either fate might prove a 
curse to the country. The first indeed was a curse absolute; 
trouble was inevitable. The second only a curse contingent; 
whether trouble came of it or not would depend on what 
became of the superabundance of children. Still, the danger 
was always there: we have seen how the younger Henry, Geof- 
frey, Richard, and John poisoned Henry IT’s later days by their 
quarrels with him and each other, after he had attempted to 
give them each dominions of their own. Fortunately only two 
of them survived him. 

A large family confronted a king with the task of settling J:iis 
children in marriage. To marry off a number of sons to foreign 
princesses and so extend alliances was no doubt the _ 

: , _ , » . - ^ , Too many 

ideal course, but it was not always easy to find matches claimant^ 
for them. To marry off daughters to foreign princes 
was equally satisfactory, but it was always expensive: 
dowries had to be provided. On the contrary, to marry daughters 
and sons at home to nobles ^and noble heiresses was easy. Most 
noble families were glad of such royal alliances, ^ven if the dowry 
were small. The policy was cheap — and bad. It was a simple 
way into a difficulty. It converted the noble families into semi- 
royal families; it was sowing a crop of royal cousuis who, living 
in England, and being in possession of great estates, were certain 
to become embarrassing to the Crown. R>r example, grand- 
children of Edward I were connected writh the houses of De- 
spenser (Gloucester), de Burgh, Courtenay, Bohun, Segrave, 
and Holland; and grandchildren of Edward III were allied 
with the houses of Mortimer, Holland, Despenser, Bohun, and 
Neville. 

The policy of bestowing great earldoms on royal princes, 
which was begun by Henry III, ati& continued Gaunt? 

by Edward I and Edward III, finds its best Lancaster, 

illustration in the position of John of Gaunt, and his son Henry 
of Lancaster. John of Gaunt was Edward Ill’s third son. He 
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married Blanche of Lancaster, who, being herself of royal blood,* 

Henry III. 

. . ■ ■! - ^ ; 

Edward 1. Edmund Crouchbadc, 

[ Earl of Lancaster. 

Edward IL ; ^ j 

Edward III. Thomas, Henry, 

Earl of Lancaster. Earl of Lancaster. 

Henry, 

Duke of Lancaster. 


i , t t 

Black Prince. John of Gaunt = Blanche of Lancaster 
j I (Lancaster, 

Richard 11. Leicester, Derby). 

Henry of Lancaster = Mary Bohun 
(Duke of Hereford, (Hereford), 
after Henry IV). 

brought him the po.ssessions of Lancaster, and the earldoms of 
Cerby and Leicester. The son of this match, Henry, married 
Mary Bohun, and gained half the possessions of Hereford Thus 



Diagram to illustrate Henry of Bolingbroke’s Power: “royar* on both sides, 
possessor of, or heir to, two Dukedoms and three Earldoms 

we see how formidable this Henry was to his cousin Richard IL 
Besides being of royal blood on both^ sides of his house, he 
was^ master of four great earldoms. Richard had made him 
Duke of Hereford even while his father, the Duke of Lancaster, 
was still alive. 


1 She was Henry Ill's great-great-granddaughter. 
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2. The First Act of the Tragedy: The Over- 
throw of the Legitimate Line by the House 
of Lancaster 

The story of the reign of Richard 11 is the story of a prO’ 
longed struggle between the party of the king and the party of 
Lancaster. At first, John of Gaunt was master of Richard ii, 
England; but the Peasant Revolt seems to have W7-99- 
terrified him. He realized that he was bitterly* hated* After 
1381 he retired from taking an active share in politics, and from 
1386 till 1389 was busy in pushing a claim to the throne of 
Castile. He left, however, his policy to his son Henry (then 
Earl of Derby), who, with Thomas of Gloucester’ and the Earls 
of Warwick, Nottingham, and Arundel, continued to harass King* 
Richard. They acted through Parliament, urging on that body 
to try to check 'the king’s spending of money by demanding a 
commission to regulate the royal household. Parliament was 
ready enough to comply, since taxation had been notoriously 
heavy, a fresh poll tax had been levied, and much money was 
being spent and no account of it given. The quarrel came 
to a head in 1386, when Parliament demanded that Richard’s 
friends — de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and de Vere, Earl of Oxford 
— should be dismissed. De la Pole received his dismissal, but 
de Vere and the king’s friends took up arms: how- ’ . . ^ . 

ever, in the battle of Radcot Bridge de Vere was Appellants 
defeated, and Richard had to give way. r^The friends at^R^cot 
methods of the Wars of the Roses were fore- 
shadowed when Gloucester, Derby, Warwick, Nottingham, and 
Arundel, styling themselves the ‘‘ Appellants ”, accused of treason 
the king’s fallen friends. All save one were condemned to death 
by the Parliament which won for itself the name of ^‘Merciless”, 
and five were beheaded. 

The remainder of the reign saw Richard striving to work eut 
his revenge on the Appellants. In 1389 he declared to Glou- 
cester that he was of age enough to manage his own kingdom. 


^Richard II’s yovmjfest uncle. 
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The king’s 
revenge on 
Gloucester, 
Warwick, 
and Arundel. 


For eight years he ruled quietly; but in 1397 he caused Glou- 
cester, Warwick, and Arundel to be seized on a charge of trea- 
son. Parliament, overawed by a body of Cheshire 
archers standing armed in Westminster Palace Yard, 
declared them guilty. Gloucester died or was 
murdered in prison, Warwick imprisoned, Arundel 
executed, and xWundeFs brother the Archbishop banished 

Thus three of the five Appellants were disposed of. Derby 
and Nottingham remained, and for the time the king^s face shone 
on them. 'They were even made dukes. Richard’s position 
seemed to be secure, for he had extorted from Parliament a 
revenue for life, and had even forced that body to delegate its 
powers to a council of eighteen of his friends. This made 
Richard an absolute king. There was no reason w^hy he should 
ew summon another Parliament. 

Then came another change. The two new-made dukes quar^ 
relied. Richard banished them both — Norfolk for life, Hereford 
„ . , ^ for seven years, ^ promising the latter not to forfeit 

of the other any lands or goods which might come to him during 
^reford^and his exile. This promise he did not keep; for, need- 
^ ' ing money to equip an expedition to Ireland, he 

seized the Lancaster estates when. Gaunt died in 1399, and, 
reckless of the danger, went off to Ireland. During his absence 
Return of Henry Bolingbroke landed in Yorkshire, alleging 
SrTrthrow^Sf CO me to claim the king’s promise and 

King Richard, rccover the Lancaster possessions. Percy of North- 
umberland and all Richard’s enemies joined him. Richard came 
back only to find hiS cousin supreme. The claim to the dukedom 
of Lancaster was enlarged to a claim to the throne. Richard was 
formally deposed by Parliament, and Henry IV became king. 

1 The change in titles of these persons is bewildering. Thomas Mowbray was Earl oi 
NtJttingham, and afterwards Duke of Norfolk, Henry of Bolingbroke (son of John of Gaunt) 
was Earl of Derby, then Duke of Hereford, then, on his father’s death, Duke of Lancaster, 
tnd„ lastly, Henry IV. 
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3. The Percy-Mortimer Alliance against 
the House of Lancaster 

The accession of Henry IV is usually dwelt on as a landmark 
in our constitutional history. It is held to display again the fact 
that the throne of England is not hereditary but accession 
elective. It is argued that Richard II by his mis- cL?t 1 tufionai^ 
government had forfeited the throne; his declara- landmark, 
tions — or those that his enemies put in his mouth — that the 
law of England resided in his own breast, and that he alone 
could frame it, and that the life and lands of all his lieges 
lay at the mercy of his royal will, were certainly unconstitu- 
tional: accordingly his cousin, a better man than he, is put in 
his place. In this view Henry IV is found in a class wiii 
Alfred, Harold, William III, George I, and we may perhaps add 
Cromwell, the ‘‘chosen of the people”; while Richard II may be 
classed with Edward II, Charles I, James II, the “rejected of the 
people”. But though it is important to remember that Henry IV^s 
title was mainly Parliamentary, and that as a consequence Parlia- 
ment during his reign was petted and encouraged to be preco- 
ciously active beyond its real powers — in its way a turning- 
point in our history — yet from the point of view which we are at 
present taking, the accession of the Lancastrian Henry IV was 
merely an event long foreshadowed, only the successful ending 
of a long plot, only the first revolution in the constantly 3^^ also 
turning wheel of the succession. In short, it was the 
triumph of the Lancastrians in the party struggle. And an^bition. 
this struggle was not merely for good government. No attempt 
was made to reform Richard, or to make him rule well The 
prize was the Crown, and the winner took it But the victory 
of this I^ncastrian — who was so ardent a supporter of the con- 
stitution that he had to depose his royal cousin, and later to 
procure his death, ail dojibtless in the cause of good govern- 
ment — in no way altered or ended \he bitterness of the party 
struggle. That went on as before. 

This fact is at once plain when we recollect that from 1399 to 
2407 Henry IV was never free from rebellion. The first rising 
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was planned by Richard II's half-brothers, the Hollands, Earls 
of Kent and Huntingdon, who plotted to seize Henry as he 
Continuance of keeping Christmas at Windsor and liberate 

rhe^Houfnds’ I^^c^ard II from Pontefract. Henry got news of 
pJot- their design, and fled to London, The plotters 

scattered to raise their retainers, but were all captured. No 
trial was given them; all were beheaded: and, to prevent any 
further rebellions with the same object, Henry caused Richard’s 
Death of body to be brought to London and displayed 

Richard IL there. A death, in its date so extremely convenient 
to King Henry, could hardly be accepted as natural: the report 
of the chronicler that Richard was so ‘Wexed at heart over the 
loss of his friends that he neither ate nor drank from that hour, 
and thus, as they say, it came to pass that he died” is uncon^ 
_vi^cing. Doubtless he was murdered. 

Thus fell Richard II and the party of the “White Hart”, but 
his death did not make Henry IV the nearest heir to the throne^ 
The Mor- right belonged to the house of Mortimer,^ and 

timer plots, accordingly we find a Mortimer deeply concerned in 
the next plot: and it is scarcely surprising that it should begin in 
Cheshire and the North Welsh border, which had been Richard 
II’s stronghold. 

Owen Glen^ower, a Welsh landowner, had quarrelled with 
his neighbour, and, as was typical of the disordered time, each 
tried to make good his claims by force, to settle 

Glendower. , « . ,, , / , , ^ 

by arms what would now be settled by law. The 
fighting spread into a national rising. Henry himself led an 
army into North Wales, and, as usual, could do nothing against 
Welsh mountains and Welsh weather. He withdrew, and left the 
task of re*pelling Glendower to Plenry Percy (Hotspur) and Sir 
Edmund Mortimer. Mortimer tried to surprise his enemy, but 
Ms force was cut to pieces and himself made prisoner. 

Now, though this Edmund Mortimer was not the Mortimer 
next to the succession, he was closely* related to him. He was 
uitcle to Edmund Mortimer* Earl of March, the lineal heir to the 
Crown. He was, moreover, brother-in-law to Henry Percy, who 
had married Elizabeth Mortimer. Consequently the Percies 

1 See table on p. ai 4 . 
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began to urge the king to ransom Mortimer, and the king had 
no mind to comply: he did not wish to help the Welsh with 
money; he thought it well to have Mortimer safely shut up and 
out of the way; and he had no pity for the prisoner, since tales 
were going round that he had got himself captured on purpose, 
and that he was treasonably friendly to Giendower. 

Thus the Percies and the king grew estranged, all the more 
that, while Henry’s campaign against the Welsh had proved a 
dolorous failure, the Percies had won a brilliant ^ ^ 

. Quarrel with 

success against the Scots. Hotspur had defeated Percies, 

•. -I 1 T « who join the 

10,000 Scots under Douglas and Murdoch Stewart Mortimer cause, 
at Homildon Hill: the old supremacy of the Homiidon 
archers had been illustrated again; many prisoners 
had been taken, including both Scottish leaders. This was, in- 
deed, a windfall. The Percies were an extremely powerful family, 
and an extremely greedy one. Mattathias, Earl of Northuixibef? 
land, the father, Henry Hotspur, the son, and Thomas Percy, 
Earl of Worcester, the brother, held between them most of the 
chief offices in England. The list is too long to recite here. 
Suddenly their hopes of making a large profit by ransoming their 
prisoners were dashed by a royal command that they were not 
to part with them. They had already been pressing the king to 
pay the debts which they alleged that he oweci,^ and to ransom 
their kinsman Mortimer: now, provoked beyond bearing by his 
attempts to wrest from them what they regarded as the due 
reward of their valour, they rebelled. 

The result was the formation of a grand alliance against 
Henry. The Percies headed it; their prisoner, the Earl of 
Douglas, brought in the Scots; Mortimer and Owen Giendower, 
of course, joined against the common enemy; the Alliance was 
cemented, as usual, by a marriage. Mortimer wedded 0 when’s 
daughter. Their purpose was thus stated by Mortimer, “to 
restore to King Richard the crown if he be alive; and if not, 
my honoured nephew whj is right heir to the crown of England’', 

The issue was fought out at SHrewsbury, the sternest b^tle 
seen in England since the days of Hastings. Some seven 
thousand men fell; Hotspur was killed making a last desperate 
charge. Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, was beheaded two 
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days later. Henry triumphed; the conspiracy was shattered; 
Battle of of Northumberland submitted to the 

fior'^viSy Henry treated him with more generos- 

of the king, j^y than he deserved. He remembered his old 
friendship, and forgot his treason: in six months he set “his 
trusty Mattathias” free, and gave back his lands. The “ trusty 
Renewed plots by Mattathias ” made an ill use of this clemency. 
MowbrS'^'^anT'^' embarked on another conspiracy with 

scrope, 1405. Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, and Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York. Eight thousand men gathered in Yorkshire, 
and Scrope pu*t forth a series of accusations against the king, 
holding him guilty of winning the Crown by treachery, conniving 
at Richard’s murder, putting men to death without trial, and 
raining his subjects by illegal taxation. There was enough truth 
in^hese charges to make them intolerable, even if Scrope and 
Iffe comrades were not actually plotting to dethrone Henry. The 
rebels dispersed on the belief that the leaders on both sides had 
come to terms Nottingham and the Archbishop were seized 
and beheaded. To put an Archbishop to death for treason was 
a strong step. Men darkly hinted that Henry’s subsequent illness 
w^as but the judgment of heaven on his impiety. 

Once again the prime mover, the “trusty” Earl, escaped. 
He had been too prudent to be at Shrewsbury, and too cautious 
Battle of Bram- venture, like Scrope, into the enemy’s clutches. 
Death^f°North- ^ made the round of Henry’s foes, 

umberiand, 1408. 'visiting Scotland, Wales, Flanders, and France. 
At length he threw away prudence, and tried one more stroke 
in Yorkshire. Sir 4Fhomas Rokeby, with the local levies, met 
him at Bramham Moor. His force was routed, and he was 
killed on the field. And with this fight Henry’s troubles came 
practically to an end. 

So the first act in the drama of Lancaster and York — the 
Hundred Years’ Civil War — occupied the reign of Richard II. 
Victory of the ^nded with the over^Jirow of the eldest line 
hou^ of Lan- by the line of*Lancaster, The second act ended 
^ercy-Mortimer at Bramham Moor: It displays a struggle against 
the usurping Lancastrian carried on by an am- 
bkious family which made a catspaw of the Mortimer title; and 
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it closed with the triumph of the ^Lancastrian. But it is fin- 
possible not to recognize the true features of 
the Wars of the Boses proper, revealed in this 
reign. We have rebellion* treachery, murder, beheading without 


Features of the 
Wars of the Roses. 
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trial; we have the great northern house of Percy, playing the part 
afterwards played by the great northern house of Neville, first 
raising a king to power, then trying to control him, and finally 
destroying itself in the attempt to overthrow him. And, most 
significant of all, we have the ready appeal to arms in order 
to back a quarrel: we have “livery” and the “retainer”. 

The “retainer” is sometimes described as being ‘^feudal”. 
This, strictly speaking, he was not. The essence of feudalism is 
the giving of service on condition of holding land. 

The retainer’*. ® 7 , j i. i j .. 

» The retainer was bound to his lord, not by tenure 
of land, but by wages. He was not born a retainer; he chose 
to become one. He accepted service at his master’s hands, and 
wore his badge, his “livery”. Retainers were, in fact, the substi- 
tute for a regular army. When a king wished to go to war 
employed his nobles to bring men into the field : in old 
^ays they brought their feudal tenants : when feudalism decayed 
they brought their retainers. Unfortunately these men, who 
proved a blessing at Crecy and Agincourt, were a curse at home. 
“ Retained ” by their masters after the war was over, they were 
employed in time of peace to pursue private quarrels at home, 
to overawe local tribunals, to terrify juries, to rob the barns 
and stables of an opponent, and even to defy the king. The 
disaster to the ^country lay in this, that the fighting power of 
the age rested neither in the class which formed the bulk 
of the nation, nor in the central government which had the 
interest of thi nation at heart, but in the hands of a selfish 
class of nobles who cared for nothing but themselves. The 
days were not far off when a struggle on the part of the 
“Bear with the Ragged Staff” against the “Portcullis”^ would 
not be a liarmless ^sop- like affair with a moral at the end, 
but a stern strife, convulsing a kingdom. 

iThe badges of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset. The “Portcullis ** was afterwards borne by Henry VII, and is displayed all over 
King’s College Chapel. 
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4. The Third Act of the Tragedy: The 
Wars of the Roses 


Between Bramham Moor in 1408 and the first battle of 
St Albans in 1455 there was no actual outbreak of civil war. 
Yet the fire was smothered and not quenched — smothered fires, 
down below the surface the embers of discontent 
with the house of Lancaster were still glowing, 

On the eve of sailing for his campaign of AgincK)urt, Henry V 
found out a conspiracy against him. The chief plotters, Richard 
of Cambridge, and Lord Scrope and Sir Thomas Grey, paid 
forfeit with their lives. Their mere names, however, tell us a 
good deal Scrope was a relative of the archbishop whom 
Henry IV had beheaded; Richard of Cambridge was even mor^ 
notorious, being a son of Edmund, Duke of York, and the 
husband of Anhe Mortimer, the heiress of the line of Clarence 
and Mortimer.^ Thus he represented the legitimate line against 
the usurping Lancastrian. He died on the scaffold and left 
his claims to his son. We shall hear much of this son. He 
IS that Richard, Duke of York, who was to win St. Albans and 
to die at Wakefield. 

For the time the nation was too much occupied with the 
successes of the French war to care about events at home. 
Herein lay at once the strength and the weakness 
of Henry V as a statesman. He was a strong 
and popular king, coming, as it seemed, a, gift from heaven 
at the hour of need. Yet his policy only postponed the evils 
of the time: it did not cure them. Henry looked backward, and 
not forward. He returned to the methods of Edward III, 
French war: the true cure lay in the methods afterwards em- 
ployed by Henry VIL Henry V did not remedy the evils 
of feudalism: he only cloked them over. Instead of destroying 
the retainers and curbing the nobles, he employed them against 
a foreign enemy. Employing them only meant increasing their 
dangerous fighting power. He neglected his opportunity, and 
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Henry VI paid for the neglect The father sowed the wind 
and the son reaped the whirlwind. 

Until the appearance of the Maid of Orleans in 1428 the 
system of Henry V went on with scarcely a check: even till 
the French terms were foolishly rejected at 
Arras, and Burgundy fell away from the English 
alliance, the English cause was fairly prosperous. 
Then came eighteen years of disaster with the usual result. All 
political parties are ready to take credit: none will admit failure. 
The steady cound of taxes and lost battles, and more taxes and 
more lost battles, speedily destroyed the reputation of the Govern- 
ment Had Parliament been an eifective body, the unsatisfactory 
ministers would have been ejected from power in a peaceable 
manner. But in the fifteenth century Parliament was not 

effective. It could complain querulously, but it could not act 
^he only way to overthrow those in power at the court was by 
intrigue, or, still worse, by rebellion. 

For the first twenty-five years of his reign Henry VI was 
chiefly guided by his uncles, and his cousins the Beauforts. 
^ ^ ^ John, Duke of Bedford, was a wise and patriotic 

statesman, but the care of French affairs gave 
him no time to mend matters in England. This left the field 
clear to his brotjier, Gloucester — that *‘fair brother Humphrey^' 
whom we have seen Henry V distrust. Gloucester was greedy 
and self-seeking, and involved himself in bitter quarrels with 
the Beauforts/ This Beaufort family was descended from John 
of Gaunt’s illegitimate marriage with Catharine Swinford.^ One 
of them, Henry Beaufort, became Bishop of Winchester and 
Cardinal: others held, in succession, the title of Earl, and after- 
wards Duke, of Somerset. All were Lancastrian, as, indeed, was 
Humphrey of Gloucester, but the two parties were bitterly hostile, 
struggling for power in the Council of Regency; so far, there 
was no serious Yorkist party to cause the Lancastrian factions to 
, unite. ^ 

Hn 1445 Henry married fiis French wife, Margaret of Anjou. 
In 1447 Gloucester was imprisoned on a charge of treason, 
and died in prison; no doubt he was murdered. Since Henry VI 

* 1 See table, p. an. 
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had as yet no son, Richard, Duke of York, son of Richard of 
Cambridge, became heir to the throne. So far, York had shown 
no sign of disloyalty. For more than ten years he Marriage of 
had held a comlnand in France, and had made 
a reputation as a stout soldier. The Beauforts, the throne, 
however, grew jealous of him. He was removed from his com- 
mand, and sent into practical banishment as King’s Lieutenant 
in Ireland. Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, superseded 
him in Normandy (1448). 

Then came the hour of the last agony in* France. The 
patched‘iip truce was foolishly broken. One defeat followed 
another: failure abroad was visited on the heads ^of unpopular 
ministers at home by a series of murders. In 1450 the 
Bishop of Chichester was murdered. Sulfqlji, who had had 
the moral courage to negotiate the peace with France — the 
one possible course a wise man could take — was -•banished, 
intercepted on his way, and his head hewn off, with a rusty 
sword for axe and a boat’s gunwale for block. In June Jack 
Cade, pretending that his name was Mortimer, 

, , , Tr 1 • 1 If 1 Cade’s insunrectSon. 

led the Kentish men in rebellion, and occu- 
pied London, murdering,^ there, th^ Bishop of Salisbury and 
Lord Saye, the Treasurer. The idea that York was at the 
bottom of Cade’s rebellion was fostered when he came back 
suddenly from Ireland iust as Somerset returned from Nor-* 
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mandy. A Yorkist party grew iii strength, posing as the friends 
of good government, and the opponents of the Beauforts and 
the Court party. York himself behaved with what may, con- 
sidering the spirit of his time, be called moderation. He did 
indeed collect an army in 1452, but he did not fight When, 
Birth of a son i 453 » ^ son was bom to Henry VI, thus dis- 
to Henry VI. placing him from being heir to the Grown, he gave 
his allegiance to the new prince. In the next year, when King 
Henry went mad and York was chosen regent, he made no 
attempt tq seize the throne. It was not till the king’s recovery 
brought with it the return to power of his deadly enemy, 
Somerset, that York actually took the field. He could not do 
anything else ; had he submitted, his fate would probably have 
been the block. 

The Wars of the Roses proper, beginning in 1455, 

^ Tour subdivisions. The first was a struggle for the regency, 
^ and ended in the triumph of York over Somerset 

Subdivision of , . - , . 

the Wars of at St. Albans. The second period began in 1459 
with the attempt of Queen Margaret to overthrow 
the Yorkists, and ended with the accession of Edward IV, the 
Yorkist triumph at Towton (1461), and the beating down of 
the Lancastrian resistance in the north. The third was marked 
by the effort of the Nevilles to inaster the line of York; this 
failed at Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471). The last relates how 
Richard III, having alienated a great part of his own supporters, 
fell victim to an alliance of enemies at Bosworth (1485). 

^ I. York against Somerset 

The first campaign is simple and may be speedily dismissed. 
It was not so much York against Lancaster as York against 
1. York against Somerset. The object was not yet to seize 
Battie^of*st. Crown: it was a struggle for the regency — 

Albans, X455- the reins of power but not the name. York’s 
army, moving on Londonf found the king’s forces bolding St. 
Albans. An attack was made on the little town. The deciding 
point in the fight came when Warwick and his men, making 
. their way through the houses in St, Peter’s Street, burst into the 
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middle of the Lancastrians. Somerset was killed and King Henry 
captured. As the fruit of victory York again became Protector, 
and filled the great offices of State with his friends. Somerset 
being dead, all the blame could conveniently be put on him, 
and as the Yorkists were profuse in promises of better govern- 
ment, it might be hoped that the country would settle down. 

Henry VI, gentle and pious like another Job — a simple, 
upright man, fearing the Lord above all, and avoiding evil — 
would never have provoked further trouble. But bis Marg:aret 
queen, Margaret of Anjou, was fierce as her husbapd Anjou, 
was meek. In spirit, resource, courage, resolution, and in the 
bad side of these qualities, ambition, guile, ferocity, merciless- 
ness, the “she-wolf of France” was a match for any baron of 
the time. There was nothing of the softer sex about her. In 
an age full of treason and brutality Margaret was treacherous 
and ruthless above the rest. To cast discredit on the Yorlnft 
lords she did not scruple to invite French marauders into 
England: she Oven advised them where they might land, sack, 
burn, and kill without fear of resistance. While Henry could 
not bear to look on the quartered remains of a traitor, perched 
on Cripplegate, saying, “I will not that any Christian man be 
so cruelly used for me”, Margaret would have agreed with 
Louis XFs maxim that there was “no perfume to match the 
scent of a dead traitor ”, After the second battle of St. Albans 
she bade her son Edward, then eight years old, choose what 
death two Yorkist prisoners should die. The^ boy^s answer, 
“ Let their heads be taken off”, must have delighted his 
mother. ^ 

As Margaret was the mainstay of the Lancastrians, so were 
the Nevilles of the Yorkist side. At first sight twc? things are 
perhaps surprising about these Nevilles. To begin 
with, the grandfather of Neville the Kingmaker, Nevilles. 
Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, was a Lancastrian; and so was 
his second wife, Joan Beaufort, the Kingmaker’s grandmother, 
being a daughter of JoTin of Gaunt. Thus the Nevilles were 
of that large and dangerous class, royal cousins; but we should 
scarce expect to find them on the Yorkist side. Secondly, since 
Richard Neville, the Kingmakers father, was indeed only the 
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elder son of a second family, and there were nine children in 
the first family, it does not seem likely that he wfill inherit 
wide estates. The answer which explains both the sympathies 
and the power of the Nevilles can be given in two words — 
fortunate marriages. 

Ralph Neville and Joan Beaufort had fourteen children:^ no 
inconsiderable number to add to the nine in the first family. 
It was hardly likely that there would be much love lost between 
the elder and younger branches, or that the younger branch 
would be rich in this world's goods. Ralph, the father of this 
Fortunate rarultitude, did the best he could for them. He left 
marriages, his Yorkshire lands, and she in her turn 

took care that they should pass to her eldest son, Richard, thus 
depriving the elder branch of what they considered their rights. 
But better than this, both parents had a genius for match- 
-making. Two marriages only need be dwelt upon. Richard, 
the eldest son in the second family, married Alice Montacute, 
heiress of the Earl of Salisbury; the youngest daughter, Cicely, 
married Richard Duke of York. Here is the beginning of the 
fortunes of the younger Nevilles: here is the explanation why 
they take the Yorkist side, all the more eagerly since the first 
family with whom they had quarrelled was Lancastrian. 

The Earl of Salisbury was killed at the siege of Orleans, 
and Richard ^Neville, in right of his wife, became Earl of Salis- 
bury, and added the Montacute lands to his own Yorkshire 
inheritance.* He too was father to four sons and five daughters, 
a large family, though nothing compared with Ralph's. But 
again the marri|ige policy was pursued with striking success. 
The eldest son, named like his father, Richard, married Anne, 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
Beauchamp The marriage seemed scarcely likely to lead to any- 
marriage. tnore than a dowry, for the heir to the Earl- 

dom, Henry Beauchamp, was young and newly married.^ But 
fate seemed bent on favouring the name of Richard Neville. 
3eauchamp died, leaving only an infant daughter; and the 

1 Ralph Neville was well blessed with “olive branches round about his table”. A 
student of the Psalms will remember the words with which the next Psalm begins — Saej^e 
expug^nazjerunt. 

, ® To a Neville: Cicely, sister of the Kingmaker, 
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daughter died; and thus Richard Neville the younger became, in 
right of his wife, “Earl of Warwick, Newburgh, and Aumarle, 
Premier Earl of England, Baron of Stanley and Hanslape, Lord 
of Glamorgan and Morgannoc”, master of the Despenser lands 
in South Wales, the Beauchamp lands in Gloucestershire, War- 
wick, Oxfordshire and Buckingham, with scattered holdings in 
seventeen other counties all over the length and breadth oi 
England. More than a hundred and fifty manors were his. By 
this amazing stroke of luck, the boy of twenty -two became far 
more powerful than his father. Yet ten years lat$r his father's 

Middleham and 



Isabel Neville =s George of Clar.eace 
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inheritance came to him also, when Richard* the elder fell at 
Wakefield. When we add his other relationships : that his uncles 
and aunts were allied in marriage to the house ot Fauconbridge, 
Latimer, Abergavenny, Mowbray, and Stafford; that his sisters 
were married into the houses of Arundel, Tiptoft, Stanley, Bon- 
vile and de Vere; that even the church had one Neville Bishop 
of Durham, and another Bishop of Exeter;^ th^ his uncle 
by marriage, Richard Duke of York, was Pro- 
tector of the Realm, and ready to give any of wLwick,the° 
the great offices into Neville hands, then the 
catalogue nears an end. It may seem a somewhat wearisome 
catalogue. Yet the recital of it sarves a purpose if it impresses 
on the mind the amazing position held by Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick. One thing remains to be said, namely, that 

1 And later Archbishop of York. 
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the man himself had all the qualities of a leader* He was a 
cautious and sensible statesman, an adequate general, ambitious 
but not without principle, firm yet not cruel, able from the early 
days of manhood to use the power which lay in his hands* We 
shall no longer be surprised that this Neville of a younger branch 
is called “The Kingmaker”, We might go further; we might 
almost call the years 1460 to 1471 the reign of Richard 
Neville”. 


I 2, The ^Seizure of the Crown by the House of York. 

It is needless to go fully into all the politics and warfare of 
this troubled time. All that can be done is to outline theiiif 
dwelling on the more salient points. Since the overthrow at St. 
Al{?ans Margaret never left plotting, but it was not till 1459 that 
^59. Margaret’s Strong enough to risk a blow. Even then 

counterstroke. ^he Lancastrians were beaten at Bloreheath; but 
they had their revenge a month later, when the Yorkist force 
deserted wholesale at Ludford, and the leaders had to flee the 
country, Warwick and Salisbury to Calais, York to Ireland. In 
1460 they returned, defeated the Lancastrians at Northampton, 
when Lord Grey de Rutbyn turned traitor and helped the 
Yorkists over the fortifications in the Lancastrian lines. Henry 
himself taken prisoner was the chief prize of the victory, and 
the Duke of York appearing in London began to set forward 
his claims to the throne. In the meantime Margaret and Lord 
Clifford were gathering fresh levies in the north. The Duke, 
mai;fthing north to meet them, was caught with 
an inferior force, defeated and killed at Wake- 
field. A paper crown set on his head over the gates of York 
was Margaret's derisive answer to his hopes of a kingdom. 

Wakefield fight cleared away two fathers to make room for two 
abler sons. Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, left his cause 
to his son Edward, Earl of March. Richard Neville, Earl of 


Battle of Wake- 
field, 1460. 
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southward plundering and burning. The Yorkists were scattered, 
Warwick struggling to cover London, Edward far away in the 
west, where he had been winning the battle of Mortimer's Cross, 
Margaret came on Warwick at St. Albans and beat him. Again 
treachery had much to do with the result; a Kentish squire 
named Lovelace went over to the Lancastrians, and left a gap 
in the Yorkist lines, through which the enemy h&ttie 

passed. The Yorkists fled in confusion: next day of st. Albans, 
Warwick had not above a sixth of his army with 
him. This crushing defeat coming on the top of ^Wakefield 
seemed fatal. The King bad been once more takfcn prisoner — 
this time by his friends. Everyone expected that a few days 
would see Margaret in London and Henry VI on the throne 
again. 

The chance was lost. Margaret dawdled; London — accus- 
tomed to become the prize of war — was willing to yield if only.--- 
it could escape being entered by the Northerners, and Margaret’s 
King Henry persliaded his wife to agree. The respite 
given allowed Warwick first to join Edward, and then to 
return at full speed to London. The Lancastrians retreated 
northwards, the first step in a lost cause. Years were to pass 
before fate would be again kind and the wasted opportunity 
return. 

Less than six weeks saw the Lancastrian caule in the dust 
Edward, now acknowledged King, pursued Margaret's army 
northwards and encountered it at Towton. This ^award iv* battle 
was the sternest fight in all the battles of the Towtoa, 1461. 
Roses. The numbers on each side were a^ut equal, but a 
squall of wind and snow, blowing into the Lancastrians* faces, 
carried the Yorkist arrows into their ranks, and prevented their 
return fire from reaching the enemy. Having shot away their 
shafts to no purpose the Lancastrians had to leave their ground 
and commit themselves to an attack up hill on the Yorkist lines. 
For hours the battle hung in the balance, till towards afternoon, 
a fresh Yorkist force un 3 er Norfolk coming up on the right, 
gradually pressed the Lancastrian left north-westwards. The 
result was disastrous, for to the north and west their retreat was 
cut off by the little ^riverv.Gcwpk,/ deep' and sluggish, and at this^ 
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time overflowing its banks. Nothing showed where the deep 
water lay, and hundreds of the Lancastrians, splashing through 
the flood, fell in headlong and were drowned. There was little 
chance for those who wore armour. The last to cross did so on 
the piled-up bodies of their drowned comrades. Late into the 
afternoon the Yorkists pressed a fiery pursuit, and when night 
came the Lancastrian army was annihilated. 

One thing would have made Towton absolutely decisive — 
the capture of Margaret. Margaret, however, escaped, and for 
Struggle in ^ desultory struggle 

Hexham^' in* the iiorth. She got help from the Scots and the 
1464. * lYench, The fighting went on round the great castles 

of Alnwick, Bamborough, and Diinstanborough. Warwick and 
his brother, John Neville, Marquis Montagu, at length captured 
these strongholds, and in the battles of Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham shattered the last of the Lancastrians. After Hexham, 
Montagu enforced his victories by beheading all the Lancastrian 
leaders in his hands. Among them fell Henry Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset. 

I 3. The Quarrel of York and Neville 

The Yorkists had now nothing to fear but themselves. 
Hitherto the alliance of York and Neville, united by a common 
foe, had proved irresistible; but, the danger over, the interests 
of the two drifted apart. Edward IV had won the throne; but 
what reward could be enough for the man who put him there? 
To owe too muqjj strongest temptation to repay nothing. 

A King cannot endure the continual presence of a Kingmaker. 
The thought must be present to the minds of both that it is 
even easier to unmake than to make. 

Thus the next period of the war, from 1464 to 1471, 
covers the alienation of. the house of Neville from the house 
Breach of York, sees the alienation turn into open enmity, 
Vw^^with and ends with tlfe death of the Kingmaker and the 
* second triumph of Edward IV — this time over a 
Neville-Lancaster coalition. 

As soon as Edward IV found the Nevilles were no longer 
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useful, he perceived how dangerous they were. He set himself 
to break free from their control, and began by delivering a snub 
to Warwick, He allowed him to busy himself over negotiating 
a marriage for him with a French princess.^ Edward must have 
smiled at the diligence Warwick displayed, since he was, as a 
matter of fact, already secretly married to a lady of no high rank, 
Elizabeth Woodville, widow of a Lancastrian knight, Sir John 
Grey. When the news was at last revealed by the wood- 

king, Warwick was left to swallow the snub as best mamage. 

he could. This was not all. Edward followed it up by promot- 
ing all his wife’s relations. The Woodvilles wefe to rise as a 
counterpoise to the Nevilles, and by the same means — royal 
favours and politic marriages. In 1467 the breach became open. 
George Neville, the Archbishop of York, was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship, and Lord Rivers, the queen’s father, put in his 
place; then the king persuaded the Duchess of Exeter to breafe!*® ^ 
off her intended match with Warwick’s nephew, and marry 
instead John Grey, the queen’s eldest son. To complete War- 
wick’s disgrace, the king sent him oversea to prepare a match 
for his sister, Margaret of York, with a French prince, and, 
directly he was out of the way, betrothed her to the son of 
the chief enemy of France, the Duke of Burgundy. 

Once more we observe* how completely the politics of the 
time are marriage politics. Each side strives by success in mar- 
riage to win wealth and estates, because estates and Marriage 
wealth mean retainers and military power; and in^days gi^rence 
when men of noble family so often died in battle or NeviUe. 
on the scaffold 2 there were plenty of marriageable and wealthy 
widows. No match is too sordid, so long as it be profitable; 
witness John Woodville, aged twenty-two, marrying the Dowager 
Duchess of Norfolk, old enough to be his grandmother; witness, 
again, Warwick’s counterstroke to Edward’s exalting of the Wood- 
villes. He tempted George of Clarence, the king’s brother, into 
prospective treason by offering the hand of his own daughter, 
heiress of his estates, Isabel Neville; and Clarence accepted the 
bribe. 


1 Bona of Savoy, sister to Louis XUs queen. 

2 See the Neville table: and also the Beaufort table. 
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Affairs were once more reaching a point when the only decision 
could be by the sword. Lancastrian partisans again appeared 
in the country. In 1469 the whole of South Yorkshire burst 
into rebellion under Sir John Conyers, a relation of Warwick’s 
by marriage. At Edward’s summons Warwick himself came 
over from Calais, with George Neville and the Duke of Clarence 
(now his son-in-law) with him. Far from helping Edward, War- 
wick raised a force against him. Some of the 
king’s soldiers went over to the Neville side; the 
force under Lord Herbert, who remained loyal, was 
shattered by Cbnyers at Edgecott Edward himself was captured 
at night by George Neville and a party of W'arwick’s men-at-arms. 

Warwick had the game in his hands, but was just too honour- 
able to win it. He might have put Edward to death, and once 
more played the part of a kingmaker, this time for his son-in-law, 
"^Clarence’s, benefit. Yet, though doubtless Edward would have 
had no hesitation in ordering Warwick’s head off, Warwick was 
more scrupulous. He contented himself with taking vengeance 
on the Woodvilles, two of whom he caused to be beheaded; 
from the king he exacted no more than promises. Probably, 
over -confident of his own strength, he thought that he had 
given Edward a sufficient lesson. In a sense he had, yet 
scarcely what he intended He fiad wished to discipline a 
young man, but he had created an implacable enemy, all the 
more dangerous that the pupil had taken the lesson with a 
smiling count^ance. 

Then came a year of revolutions. In March, 1470, Edward 
collected forces tcwsubdue a rising in Lincolnshire, and turning 
suddenly on Warwick and Clarence, forced them 
to flee oversea. In France they found the scat- 
tered remains of the Lancastrian party, with the 
dauntless Margaret of Anjou at their head. Strange 
were the privations they had gone through, the ytung prince 
‘‘begging from house to house”, the queen, without money, bag. 
gage, or gowns, sharing a hefting for the food of herself and her 
son, and reduced to borrow at mass from a Scottish archer, who, 
“rather loath, drew a Scots groat from his purse, and lent it to 
her ”* Louis XI saw his chance of striking a counter-blow at 
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Edward to punish him for his alliance with Burgundy. He per- 
suaded Warwick and Margaret to come to terms. It was not 
easy to reconcile the two who for twenty years had been the 
bitterest of foes, but in such tortuous policy Louis XI was a 
master. Warwick at length declared for King Henry, and 
crowned the alliance with the usual betrothal, this time of his 
daughter Anne to Margaret^s son, Prince Edward. At first for- 
' tune smiled on this perfidious alliance. In September Warwick 
and Clarence landed in the west; again Edward^s men deserted 
. him. He narrowly escaped capture at the hands of Return of 
5 Montagu, Warwick’s brother, and hastily fled from ^stoJ-Sfen 
• Lynn to Burgundy. Henry VI was taken from the 
‘To'wer, ‘^not cleanly kept, as should seem such af iv. 

iprince”, newly arrayed, and set once more on a puppet throne. 

Then the wheel went round again, Edward gathered his 
men, and landed at Ravenspur. He had but 300 with him: 
, Richard of Gloucester came to shore in the Humber 

3 ' ... Edward’s 

mouth with another 200; Earl Rivers brought another return, 
handful It seemed a hopeless enterprise to unmake 
the Kingmaker with so small a force. Yet Ravenspur was of 
good omen as a starting-point for a cast at a throne, “since 
even in the same place the usurper Henry of Derby landed after 
his exile”. The parallel goes closer; even as Henry of Derby 
gave out that he came but to claim his rightful Duchy of Lan- 
caster, so Edward of March announced that all he^ sought was 
his Dukedom of York; as the one adventurer became the fourth 
King Henry, the other established himself as the fourth King 
' Edward. ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Edward’s march south shows what courage and fortune may 
do. Montagu missed him, and followed too t^Jxdily in pur- 
suit. Warwick drew in Clarence, to stop him in the Midlands, 
but Clarence went over to his brother. The Kingmakel pre- 
pared to defend his own castle of Warwick; Edward marched 
straight to London, Then, as Warwick followed, Edw’ard again 
came northwards, and met him at Barnet. The 
battle, fought in a dense fog, which caused the wing Garnet, 1471. 
of each army to overlap the other, w’as decided more by chance 
than skill. The Earl of Oxford’s Lancastrians, after driving ofif 
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their Y(5rhist opponents, lost their way, and came back on the 
rear of their own force. Their badge, the “Radiant Star^’, was 
mistaken for Edward IV's badge, the “Sun with Rays^', and 
they were greeted with a shower of arrows. At once a cry of 
“Treachery!” ran all down the line. Treachery was what all 
the array of Nevilles and* Lancastrians had expected; none 
trusted the other, since times without number they had been 
foes. Immediately their ranks were broken. Warwick himself 
paid the usual penalty of a lost battle — being killed “some- 
thing flying” in the chronicler^s words. Heavy armour made 
battle safe, but defeat fatal 

Fortune indeed had turned her back on the Neville cause 
at last; fof a month Margaret had been on the French shore 
Battle of waiting to cross; for a month a great storm had held 
Faif oFthe^’ prisoner. She landed at Weymouth too late, on 
Nevilles. that Same Easter Day which saw Warwick fight his last 
fight at Barnet. Her help, which would have changed the fate oi] 
that day, was now useless. She turned westwards, but on May 4 
was overtaken and beaten at Tewkesbury. There, in the pur 
suit through the “Bloody Meadow”, fell Prince Edward vainly 
begging for mercy. Somerset was taken prisoner and executed, 
adding one more victim to the roll of his luckless house. The 
father was killed at St Albans; the elder son beheaded at Hex 
ham; the third son killed at , Tewkesbury; the second beheaded 
ihe next day after the battle. No male was left to the line of 
Beauforts, and the Yorkists may have rejoiced at the extinction' 
of their hereditary enemies. They had still, however, to reckon 
with one “ descendant of the female line, a boy named Henry 
Tudor, then fourteen years old.^ ' 

Tewkesbi^ty ends the third acute phase of the Wars of the 
Roses. The first battle of St. Albans saw the allied houses of 
York^and Neville triumph over the Beauforts; Towton marked 
their victory over King Henry; Barnet and Tewkesbury found 
the old allies at each other's throats, and ended in the downfall 
of the Neville power. The last phase traces the gradual break 
up of the Yorkist power owing to the same cause that had exalted 
it — family ^ambition, o * 


I 


^ Sec table, p. 214. 
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The remaining years of:, Edward IV's reign passed quietly. 
The king was personally popular; Henry VI had been put out 
of the way— he died on the .day of Edward’s triumphant return 
from Tewkesbury, probably murdered.- by Gloucester; most of the 
Lancastrian leaders were dead; those who' survived were exileSj,. 
poor^ and in misery. Parliament, when it met, was on the 
whole content to let the king rule according to his pleasu,re. 
And pleasure was the main thing Edward sought. He did 
indeed embark 00 a war wnth France; if it was not glorious, 
it was at any rate of more practical use than mmy of our 
wars, for Louis XI bought him off with the payment of' 72,000- 
crowns down, and. promises of a further annuity. Edward might 
look forward to many years of life; he had two sons to succeed 
him; it might be assumed that the 'house of York was secure* 


§ 4. Break-up of the Yorkist Power 
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Suddenly in 1483 Edward died, at the early age of forty-two, 
leaving his kingdom to his young son Edward V, and England 
was again thrown into confusion by the ambition of j. 

Richard of Gloucester, that uncle who personifies the Edward iv, 
wickedness of so many historical upcles^ Richard 
had already given proof of that ' mthto ancf unscrupulous 
ability which was the mark of his house. Battle, murder, and 
sudden death were his constant companions. He Richard of 
had fought well at Barnet and Tewkesbury; men Gloucester, 
believed that he had helped to stab Prince Edward; the murder 
of King Henry VI was laid at KTs door; he lia^ quarrelled mth 
his brother George of Clarence over the Neville inherkance, for 
the two had each married a daughter of the Kingmaker, and 
he contrived to fill Edward mind with those dark suspicions 
whic& caused Clarence to be imprisoned in the I’ower, and there 
put to death. With the death of a king, a prince, and a brother 
already to his account, heVas an ominous ^‘Protector” to two 
young nephews. Yet in the eyes of the nation, who knew little 
of State secrets and had grown used to violence, he was not 
distrusted. He was rather looked on as the strong man who 
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might secure peace. His dreadful methods of securing it hf 
still hidden In the future, 

■ We have seen first - Richard ■ of' York, and then , Richard of 
■Warwick pushed into treason, in order to secure their own liyes.' 
"Rkiiard^s position; ■ ^ sensc it was SO with , Richard of Glou- 

Woodvuies^and^ " tester. Between him and the Queen^s party, 
tiie Qtteen’s party. , -the Greys and the Woodvilles, there was an 
old feud.: If they were, supreme, bis , 'life was likely to be 
forfeit Richard’s first step was to rescue’’^ the young king 
from the jiands of his Woodville uncle, Earl Rivers. Together 
with the ■ Duke of ' Buckingham , he met ■ the King’s ' retinue ■ at 
Stoney Stratford, bringing a number of retainers with him. He 
captured Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, sent them to prison 
at Middleham, and himself escorted the King to London. His 
next step was to rid himself of Lord Hastings, with whom he 
“picked an intentional quarrel over the council table, and ended 
it by causing bis head to be smitten off on a log outside the 
door. Little Edward V was installed in his r’oyal palace of the 
Tower, soon to become his prison and his grave. It was no 
use to lop off one heir if the younger brother survived, and 
the younger brother was in sanctuary with his mother Elizabeth 
at Westminster. Gloucester inveigled him out as a companion 
for his brother, and sent him too To the Tovrer. 

All was now ready. London was packed with retainers 
bearing the Boar and the Knot.^ The court chaplain and 
Richard king Urged Richard’s claim to the throne, 

Murder of ' OH the ground that Edward’s marriage was invalids 

the.princes. ... . ...... , ' ■ . ,,■ ■ ■ ., ■ 

the ^ilent arguments of the men-at-arms in the back- 
ground were perhaps more convincing. The peers offered 
Richard '■the throne. Richard accepted it: to guard against 
opposition he had already ordered Rivers and Grey to be 
beheaded. To make himself more secure he caused James 
Tyrrel, governor of the Tower, to procure the murder of the 
little princes (Aug. 1483). 

. This vile deed eclipse6 anything done before by either side. 
Not Clifford at Wakefield, nor Margaret at St Albans, nor 
Montagu at Hexham, nor Edward at Tewkesbury, nor even Tip* 

- ' * Gloucfflstar and Budongimin badgm. 
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toft Ear! of Worcester, the “great butcher of England "; who 
tortured his |.)risoners ere he slew them, had ever matched this. 
Henceforth Richard had no friends save the cowards 
who feared to desert him, or the obscure men whom 
he proraoled. One after another, plots were made. Buckingham. 
.First Ms, former ally the Duke of Buckingham, aided by the 
C^niitenays and other westerners, plotted to pot Henry of 
Richmond, son of Margaret Beaufort, on the throne. The 
'.stars ' ill their courses fought against Buckingham. Storms 
preve'iited Richmond from landing, while a huge flood of rain 
so swelled the Severn into what was long remembered as 
*FBockinghaiifs great water" that the Duke was cut off .from. 
Ills friends, captured and beheaded. Richard’s ferocious treat- 
ment of Buckingham,' had only made one more .section of 
Yorkists, into Lancastrians. His next wild scheme was to 

divorce his v .ife Aniie Neville,^ and marry his niece Elizabeth* 
of York, dau ;,ht.er to Edward IV. In universal horror all who 
still held by the cause of York resolved that it were better 
to liave a Lancastrian on the throne than Richard III. 

Thus in 14S5 Herry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, now allied 
With the Queen’s faction of the Woodvilles, and under a promise 
to marry Elizabeth of York, landed in Wales to win Henry, Earl 
a final victory for I.^ncaster.* Welshmen joined a Richmond* 
man with a Welsh name. The Lancastrian Rouses of the 

Marches joined him; yet he seemed to have but a puny chance 
when at Bosworth, with 5000 men, he met Richard Boswortiv 
with more than double his number. But when Oxford 
led the I_ancastrian attack, half Richard’s men hung back, while 
the Stanleys turned traitors and fell on Richard’s flank. The 
battle was won at a cost of a bare hundred men, and •even the 
defeated side lost but few more. Yet' one life counted many 
hundred. Richard himself, pierced with many wounds, lay dead 
on the field. 

The battle of Bosworth^ and the accession of Henry VII k 
ield to end this troubled time. The union of the two rose% 
Henry the Red with Elizabeth the White Rose of York, brings 

* She wed him the trotiMc by dying' (Marob, 1485). 
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the chapter to an end with a touch of romantic completeness^ 
We are tempted to think of the fairy prince, after many per- 
secutions by robbers and demons, killing the ogre in single 
combat, wedding the princess, and living happily ever afterwards. 
The comparison is singularly false. There was nothing of the 
fairy prince about the astute, relentless, money-getting character 
of Henry VIL Nor did disorder die as suddenly as Richard III; 
it did not perish on Bosworth Field. It revived in LoveFs 
T ^ r,. , insurrection, when Lambert Simnel was put up 

Battle of Stoke, to personate the heir of George of Clarence, and 
/^ * '' c when a mixed array of Yorkists, German mep- 

cenaries, and levies from Ireland, where the cause of York had 
always been strong, fought one more fight at Stoke and lost it 
Sto ke is the last battle of the Wars of the Roses. Yet for eleven 
years more Henry was pestered with another Yorkist pretender, 
^ Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the younger of 

the princes murdered in the Tower. Perkin made the 
round of Henry’s foes. He harboured in Burgundy with the 
Yorkist Duchess Margaret; he risked a landing in Kent; be 
intrigued in Ireland ; he deceived James IV of Scotland into treat- 
ing him as a royal prince, and won the Scottish king’s cousin in 
marriage; he hovered like a thundercloud that will neither burst 
nor disperse. At length he landed in Devonshire, and was made 
prisoner. Even in prison the mischief he did was not ended. 
He inveigled his fellow prisoner Edward of Clarence into a plot 
to escape; ^ind Henry VII’s patience being at an end, both of 
them were executed. Warbeck deserved little sympathy; but it 
was hard measure for the young Clarence, who had been sixteen 
years in prisoi^ first Richard IIPs captive, and then Henry 
VIPs. The change of dynasty had brought him no relief; he 
was dangerous to both sides, Henry no doubt felt as Essex felt 
about Strafford, that stone dead hath no fellow”. There were 
no more plots. 

So, as in the days of the Judges, the land had rest forty years, 
and more than forty years, from the'" trouble that had afflicted it. 
When we reach the end of the dreary record of violence, we 
are left to gather from the ruins some general lessons on the 
whole scene, and some indications of the future. And the first 
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. ■ Just aS' the Statute 'Of Livery- disarmed the:rebeV'S0::the 'Statafe^^^^ 
of Maintenance crippled the bully. For 'fifty years the' law courts' 
had been of -little use, because no Jury dared to do 
its duty against a great lord. When a case in whicli 
he was concerned was tried his men-at-arms would crowd the 
court, ready to intimi date the jury by what is cjnically called 
** moral ” force, ready even to back this up by physical violence, 
should the other fail This ‘‘Maintenance^^ of an adherents suit 
in court by pressure was now made illegal. Relieved from fear^ 
the ordiimry law courts could be trusted once more to give justice* 
Yet one more precaution was taken by Henry VII in his 
creation of the Star Chamber. |rhis court, though set op by 
Act of Parliament, owed its powers indirectly to the 
Crown. The King in theory was the fount of Justice- 
I ^ Sitting in his council he could deal with offenders too powerful 

I for the ordinary law. Henry VII had no wish to be judge 

I himself; the days for a king on the bench were past; but his 

i' ■ powers were handed over to the Star Chamber. ^In it -sat the 
Chancellor, Treasurwr, and Privy Seal, a bishop, and two chief 
justices, armed with powders to suppress all breaches of the 
^ offenders too noble or loo high to be reached by the 

ordinary courts. It could punisi^ by fines and imprisonment; 

: it could deaCwith juries who gave unsatisfactory verdicts; it was, 

in short, a court to protect the w^eak against the strong. It is 
strange that in itsi. later days it should be turned from its original 
use, and become the engine of tyranny, a byw^'ord of oppression, 

■j Thus either in battle, or on the scaffold, or under the new 

i authority of Crown, the barons* powder d\undied. No longer 

ij monopolizing the great offices of State, no longer exalted by 

^ intermarriage with royal sons and daughters — for Henry began 

; a new policy of marriage — the great houses ceased to be a 

“ menace to the kingdom. Their power passed aw^ay, but the 

f dread of it lived on laten As we shall see, under the Tudors 

the nation steadily supported the Crown, even when it seemed 
I . * ^tyrannous, for fear that to weaken it might open the door to 

|i ’’ ' > ’ ' disorder once more, 

I ' ,4 The great baronial houses perished in the turmoil they had 
I* ' " created. They perished, however, alone. The Wars of the 
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Roses hardly touched the common folk. The fact becomes 
dear at once if the Wars of the Roses be compared with the 
Civil War of 1642. That teems with sieges: 
the attitude of London, the resistance of Glou- WaSof Ros^stSd 
cester, the capture of Bristol, the plot against War of 
Hull; these, and a host of others, mark a political or military 
crisis. In the Wars of the Roses are no sieges, save of the 
Lancastrian castles in the north. No town was interested 
enough to stand a siege in the cause of Lancaster or York: 
when the enemy draws near it surrenders; when the enemy 
departs it thanks God that it is rid of a knave. ‘The struggle 
was of the barons, not of the people. True, the party of York 
was more “popular” than the party of Lancaster. The I^n- 
castrians had enjoyed a longer time to exhibit their capacity for 
misgovernment, and their supporters from the Welsh borders 
and the north were unusually fierce and lawless, even in a 
lawless age. Hence well-to-do merchants, peaceful traders, and 
honest craftsmen, were Yorkist rather than Lancastrian. But 
they confined their encouragement to sympathy; they took no 
active share. Hence, save for the local disorder, the realm 
throve well enough; its industrial progress went on steadily; its 
wool trade with Burgundy was not interrupted; some of the 
older towns decayed, but new ones were springing up. 

We find how little the bulk of England cared about the 
wars in another contrast to the Civil War. There, men act 
from high motives, and cling sternly to duty: they^o not fight 
for their own gain, but because they believe King or Parliament 
to be right; and in the struggle we find famous men, and 
noble deeds in plenty. The Wars of the Ro^s produced no 
great man, and no noble deed. Warwick is the nio.st striking 
figure, and it may be admitted that for a time he tried to do 
hi.s duty. But when duty became difficult and dangerous, he 
chose treason. The truth is that there was no furtlier place 
for htrn He had raised ^Edward to the throne; henceforth 
he could only be his patron or his» enemy. Edward was to» 
masterful to obey a patron; Warwick, too proud to sink into 
a courtier, and too powerful to be tolerated as a foe. The 
idea of a great minister under the throne was not yet developedl 
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that familiar bundle of sticks, strong enough when tied, easily 
snapped when single. But the final snapping of them meant 
more than the destruction of a -house, or of a party, or even 
of a policy. It is the break between medieval . and • modem' 
/England. 

XXL Henry VII 

I. Introductory: The New Ideas 

Physical geography makes us familiar with the idea of a 
watershed. A homely but misleading image likens it to a house 
roof, whose sharp ridge divides the rain falling 
on it; in reality the wi|tersheds of our own land between^SfdievS 
are generally less defined; they are often flat, 
boggy, high grounds, where the water lies in stagnant pools, 
apparently going nowhither. It is only when we go down 
the hill in one direction or the other that the actual course of 
the streams becomes evident. So with the division between 

ft... , . 

medieval and modern England. Henry VIPs reign is on the 
parting of the ways — its character is indeterminate. Most of 
the king^s legislation is medieval; much of his policy, especially 
his marriage policy, is modern. Yet if we go Sack or forward 
a little we have no doubts about the character of the sur- 
roundings. Warwick is medieval, but Wolsey is not. Richard 
III, with an environment of axe and dagger, murder and sudden 
death, belongs to the museum of historical antiquities; Henr) 
VIII, though scarcely less blood-stained, is yet essentially modern, 
We can almost picture him concerned with things of our ov n 
day, his mind full of modern questionings as to the Kise ^ 
Ritualism, What to do with the Unemployed, or Is Marriup 
a Failure? 

It is not difficult to fi^nd the new characteristics which marK 
off the age of the Tudors. There is, the policy characteristics c 
of what historians call dynastic marriages ^’ — 
marriage alliances by which monarchs attempt 
to build up world empires, adding kingdom to kingdom by 
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marriages^ as the barons in the Wars of the Roses had added 
estate to estate. One development of this policy threatened to 
link England with Spain; another seemed likely to couple 
Scotland and^, France; a third, with more auspicious unioni 
did join England and Scotl^id, and the union has not been 
shaken, j There was the invention of printing) and there was 
2. New Learning, the ficw teaming^ the substitution of criticism 
I ioiL..blind obediencx.,Itara.uthority.. Then there 

sea power. moving of the waters of religion^ 

ending in the Refonnation. The realm wavered between the 
old faith and ^^he new, and in the end became Protestant; that 
change, too, was hnal. Lastly, there was the abandonment of 
the old policy of conquering territory in France, and, in its 
stead, the inrush into the New World which began the making 
of the British Empire, our latest and greatest inheritance. Any 
of these would siifhce to mark a new epoch; together they 
cleave a huge chasm between the old and the new. 

These characteristics, itis true, are not peculiar to England, 
nor indeed English in origin. Spain gave the earliest examples 
Changes also successfiil dynastic marriages; she also, with Pbr- 
European. tugal, was first ill the New World. The new learning 
had its birth in Italy. Germany led that revolt against Rome, 
which, with varying severity, attack^ in turn every European 
country. Not dierely does Tudor England differ widely from 
Plantagenet England; the same difference reveals itself between 
fifteenth-centuRy Europe and sixteenth-century Europe, and to 
understand English history at this period we must note the 
change that was taking place in tlie states around. 

Put briefly, It^is the change from the old word ‘‘Christen- 
dom'’ to the modern word “ Europe In old times, though 
men of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and England spoke 
different tongues and were of different race, yet they had some 
common bonds, lliey were all of one church, all members of 
Christendom, all in a sense under the headship of Pope and 
Ert^peror --- the “Two Swpuds*' to which Christ's words on 
GethseiOane were held to apply. The name “ Christendom 
had, thus, a monarchic sense; it implied a common faith, some 
• * toity of purpc^e, and a common obedience to Christ’s Regents- 
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on earth. But the name ^‘Europe’" bears no such meaning* 

It is amrMff for Europe owns obedience to no ruler, and has 
no community of purpose; there is no longer even one church* 
Europe is a collection of independent states, each under its 
' ■ own government;- these states are indeed joined by TheMeaof ■ ' 
geography and entangled by politics, but each is 
seeking its own interest This momentous change from Chris- 
tendom'^ to Europe" was brought about by the appearance 
of a new political idea — the idea of the ^^naiion^\ 

The iatter half of the fifteenth century saw t]ie decay of 
feudalism and the building up of strong monafchies* It saw' 
Louis XI create France; it saw that union of Aragon and Castile 
in the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, which made Spain ; it 
savr the Tudor line begin to heal the wounds left by the Wars of 
the Roses, and set up a monarchy which was really supreme. In 
each country, too, came a vigorous growth of national spirit, 
a pride in national power. This spirit of national ambition re- 
vealed itself in Charles VIII of France’s expedition into Italy; 
in the long struggle between France and Spain, in which England 
took now one side, now the other; in the new idea that the re- 
ligion of each nation was a matter for its own concern and its 
own decision; and in the rivalry for the New World- Thus in a 
sense tiie new characteristics which we observed as marking the 
Tudor England spring from a cause which is common to the 
whole of Europe, the growth of national feeling. For a time the 
new spirit was encumbered with the wreckage the past — old 
beliefs, old policies, old traditions of the Medieval Papacy and 
the Medieval Empire. By degrees these wer^cleared away, and 
the new system, the society of “ nations ", set up in its place. 
True, that to begin with the important nations were «nly France, 
Spain, and England. Germany and Italy were still un national, 
overweighted the one with the Empire, the other with the 
Papacy; and centuries had to elapse before these, or the un- 
wieldy power of Russia, ^entered upon the scene of international 
politics. When we think of the State system of Europe iniour 
own day, we are apt to forget, how- very new are some of 
its members. 
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the Crown, For more than a hundred years gunpowder had been 
known, but the early guns and cannons were so clumsy that 
they did not at first sugersede the bow^ and the old Gunpowder 
siege -engines. When, however, artillery began to artillery, 
be efficient, the value of the old l:;j^|ro.niai castle dwindled away; 
and as the king alone possessed artillery, he had an advantage in 
war with which no rebel could compete* Further, since bullets 
were no respecters of either persons or plate-armour, the armoured 
knight no longer, enjoyed co^arg|iye im.rfiuiiity in battle as- 
he had done in the old days. War was no longer a gastime 
for him. As the risk to his life increased, he gre'fir less willing 
to hazard it, less ready to fly to arms in order to back a quarrel 

2. Henry VII’s reign saw the Genoese navigator Columbus 
discover the New World for Spaih (1492), and Vasco da Gama 
round the Cape of Good Hope and open the route 

the East for Portugal (1497). Nor was England X^ceanic ^ 
content merely to look on. In 1497 some Bristol commerce, 
merchants fitted out an English ship, which under Venetian 
leaders — John and Sebastian Cabot — first reached the mair^k^id 
of America. The value of these discoveries was slow to revea| 
itself. None the less, the change when it came was enormous. 
Commerce began to pass from the ‘‘ thalas^ic ” to the “ oceanic 
stage; that is to say, that* while hith^ito it had gone along the 
landlocked seas, especially the Mediterranean, ^it now began to 
put out on to the Atlantic, I The change of trade routes meant 
much to England. 1 While the Mediterranean had been the high- 
way, England had been far off. The new highway lay at her 
door. Henceforth the states with an oceanic seaboard roscj 
those with a thalassic seaboard declined )^NEjQgland, France, 
Spain, and the Low Countries thrgS^^ Venice, CeQoa, and the 
M^iterranean ports dwindled Henry VIPs reign saw only the 
sowirig of the seed; yet when the harvest came long years after^ 
it was a great one for England. 

3. So, too, with the new learning. \Taking its second birth, its 

in Italy, ft spread tg other lands, bringing witji it 
an enthusiasm for learning, especially for classical learn- Thtnew 
ing, and a desire to search out what was true. In its 

origin there was nothing about the new learning hostile to the old 
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faith. At first more than one Pope encouraged and 
the scholars. And when some of thesCj in their enthusiasm for 
Greek and Roman culture, were tempted into irreligious expres- 
sions, the Church treated them on the whole with the mild dis- 
■■ ■ ■/ regard ^ which ■ parents extend to wilfuj children. Unfortunately, 
though there was nothing anti-religious in the study of classical 
Latin, and even of Greek, part of the authority of the Popes was 
held to rest on certain documents, such as the Donation of Con- 
stantine and the statements in the Forged Decretals, which in an 
ignorant age had been accepted as genuine, but which could not 
really bear investigation. The new spirit of research and criticisoi 
did not confine itself to classical texts; it attacked thjgplogicai 
claims also. This the Papacy felt to be undesirable, if not 
dangerous ; and thus the new learning and the theologians gradu- 
ally parted company. In Henry YII’s reign the severance of 
•W:hh ways had not been reached; Grocyn and Linacre, who taught 
Greek at Oxford, and Colet, who lectured on the Greek Testa- 
ment, were only interested in spreading learning. Yet in the 
Flemish scholar Erasmus the signs of the coming struggle appear, 
Erasmus was always ready to mock the theology of the monks. 
Doubtless the monks’ erudition was old-fashioned and often 
absurd. Yet ridicule is the 'first step in sapping the foundations 
of belief. Erasmus never became a^ProtesttntCbut he set the 
feet of many of his followers on the road. Again the seed lay in 
the ground germinating. 

4. So it Wias also with the policy of dynastic marriages — 
marriages, that is to say, among royal houses, intended to bring 
Dynastic gtoat inheritances and unite realms. It may seem at 
Marriages* firsji^tsi'^rout 6f character that this policy should ac- 
company tlie growth of a national spirit, since it is absolutely at 
variance with ideas of national policy as we know them now. Ta 
us the marriage alliances of crowned heads mean little or nothing 
in deciding national intercourse. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a monarch had not 
yet* become merely an official.# He was^not yet the possession of 
his people. On the contrary, the people were his. He directed 
the policy of the country, and his friendship would naturally 
' ^ress stsdf in marriage alliance. 'Marriages formed the easiest 
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bond, and might prove most profitable in acquiring new dominions. 
Hence all statesmen were matchmakers. That a nation might 
object to such political manages de convenanee would not be 
a matter of serious concern to the kings and statesmen who 
arranged them. England was now for the first time about to 
join in a group of dynastic marriages, the effects of which deeply 
infiuenced European history during a great part of the sixteenth' 
century; indeed European history of the time, all hangs on them.. 

- . We have already mentioned Charles VIIFs expedition to ' 
'.Italy.' ■■ In 1494 that French, monarch had allied Ijimself with 
Milan, Genoa, and Florence, had marched an amiy 
through the length of Italy, and had seized the king- 
dom of Naples. The ease and effrontery with which his success 
was won alarmed everyone. Maximilian, who as E)mperor had 
claims on Milan, and Ferdinand of Spain, who had claims on 
Naples, and the Pope, who was terrified at this sudden inthrust 
of a mailed hand from over the Alps, all sought means to guard 
themselves against this pushing dangerous French monarch. The 
natural enemy of France was in their eyes England. Hence 
they strove to make alliance with Henry VII. They argued that 
he could, if he chose, keep France occupied at home; and if 
France were occupied at home, she would not be in mischief in 
Italy. Henry was willing to join them, and thus England took 
the first step in the dynastic marriages which* were to prove 
a menace to the country for a whole century, and, after all, end 
forfunateiy. • 

It is impossible to understand the history of the time with- 
out a knowledge of this group of marriages in which England 
was now joining. '**^*’'^^*^ 

7 'he story begins with the marriage of Ferdinand^of Aragon 
with Isabella of Castile, which formed the nucleus round which 
the nation of Spain gradually formed out of the ^ 
mass of Httle kingdoms and provinces of the house of eapa- 
Peninsula About the same time Maximilian of amfnce with 
Austria (of the house of^Hapsburg^ had married ^ 

Mary of Burgundy, thus winning for the house of Hapsburg 
all Charles the Bold*s Burgundian dominions, including the 
l4>w Countries. The daughter and -.heiress of the Simnish 
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sovereigns^ Juana, iriarried Philip the Handsome, Maximilian's 
only son. This brought the Hapsburgs into Spain. The new- 
born son of Philip and Juana, Charles (born 1500) would be 
heir to vast dominions. Spain, the duchy of Austria, Burgundy 
and the Low Countries, lands in Italy, and the Spanish pos- 
sessions oversea would all be his. The prjze that was offered 
to Henry VII was the hand of Katherine of xiragon, sister 
to Jiiana, and Henry accepted it for his eldest son, Arthur. 
Arthur, however, died within a year of his marriage, and the 
bride was affianced to the Icing's second son Henry, afterwards 
Henry Vlfl. « 

I Here, then, was the first great marriage-stroke, entwining the 

I fortunes of England with those of Spain and Austria, securing 
its aid against the ambition of France. In the future lay other 
unexpected great events destined to spring from it--the English 
Reformation and the Marian persecution. 

Not content with this, another blow was aimed at France by 
the politicians of the house of Hapsburg. France had been the 
enemy of England, and therefore the ally of Scotland. To 
detach the Scots from the French and so leave France isolated 
The Scottish would be a master-stroke. To effect this the hand 
marriage. pf Margaret, Henry VII’s elder daughter, was offered 
to James IV of Scotland, and that mbnarch accepted it (1502).! 

Having thuS rai.sed England to a position of great influence 
in Europe Henry VII died, and left the working out of his 
schemes to h«s son. 


1 Charles the Bold. 


Maximilian 
of Austria, 
Emperor, 
died 1519, 


3 ^!^- Ferdinand, = Isabella 

Jurgundy, King of Aragon, 1 of Castile, 
Hed 1481. died 15x6. I died 1504. 


Philip, 
Archduke of 
Austria, Lord of 
the Netherlands, 
died 1506, 


Juana, Katherine 
led 1552. 


(1) Arthur. Margaret 

[2) HenryVIIL 


Oiarles V, Emperor, 
King of Spam, 

.lOrd of the Netherlands, 
Archduke of Austria, 
died 1558* 


Isabel of 
Portugal. 


Mary Tudor. 
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XXII. Henry VIII and Wolsey 

Henry VII Fs long reign divides naturally enough into two 
periods. In the first the interest lies mainly abroad; eyes are 
fixed oil international rivalries between France and Spain, the 
iCmpire and the Popes, and on diplomatic struggles amongst 
them. The second is taken up with the Reformation. The 
connecting point between the two is the question of Henry vnrs 
the King’s divorce. The two periods present a 
contrast. The earlier one, though full of an appeifr- ^Oivisions. 
ance of greatness, is in reality curiously barren of material results. 
Out of all the scheming, intrigues, and alliances emerges prac- 
tically nolliing that is tangible. The later period is perhaps the 
most momentous time in the whole of English history. Yet 
though in most respects the first period was fruitless, it was 
notable for one thing. It contained Wolsey: and Wolsey was 
the first statesman to raise England to a great place in Euro- 
pean politics. 

The new feature of European politics of the time has been 
already mentioned — it was the rise of national feeling showing 
itself in the creation of nation-states. This new idea, however, 
was still encumbered with the old conditions: it ’^as striving with 
the Medieval notion of Christendom, the headship of Papacy and 
Empire. Hence the chief theatre of the politics lay in Italy. It 
was there that the new forces would come most strongly in contact 
with the old surroundings. In Italian affairs, the Empire, Spain, 
and France were all concerned. The Emperor was by title King 
of the Romans. Spain and France both to push 

in the kingdom of Naples. But England had no direct interests 
or claims. Hitherto in the eyes of Papacy and Empire, in 
the ideas of Christendom, her place had been unimportant It 
is a significant fact that at the Council of Constance (1414), 
wliere the voting went by^ nations^ England was not recognized 
as a separate nation at all She wa^ grouped with the German^. 

By intervening in these European politics which had their 
centre in Italy,’ England placed itself on a level with France, 
Spain, and the Empire; by the skill which Wolsey showed in- 
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setting off one nation against the other, England for a time 
England in arbiter in Europe. Finally it was 

European through Italian politics that Henry’s divorce was re- 
fused to him, thus bringing about the breach with 
Rome and the Reformation. 

Since for the first twenty years of Henry VIII’s reign the 
attitude of England was the chief question for all diplomatists, 
and since, further, England’s diplomacy lay in the hands of 
the greatest diplomatist she has ever produced, some knowledge 
of the course of events is essential, even though at the end none 
of the results '“aimed at appear to be attained, and the outcome 
is barren when compared with the intricate and busy negotiations 
and changes which mark the time. 

After Charles VIIFs expedition into Italy, that country had 
been in a constant state of confusion. Louis XII, the suc- 
cessor of Charles VIII, had captured Milan. Then in alliance 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, French and Spaniards had made a 
joint attack on Naples, only to quarrel in the next year. In 
1508 the selfish policy of the time reached a climax, when 
France, Spain, and Pope Julius II united in the Lea^e of 
Cambrai to attack and divide the territories of Venice. France 
took the lion’s share of the plunder, and Pope Julius II, see- 
ing with alarrri that this sort of political brigandage would in 
all likelihood next be turned against the lands of the Papacy, 
deserted the French, and formed a fresh alliance for his own 
The Holy League protection. This Holy League included Ferdi- 
Spain. The natural way of getting rid 
England joins of the French from Italy was to occupy them 
at home, g^^mand planned an invasion of Navarre, and invited 
his son-in'^law, Henry VIII, to attack Guienne.^^ Henry VIII, 
flattered by the attentions of Spain, and youthfully anxious to 
make a name for himself, agreed to join the Holy League* 

The outcome of this was a fruitless expedition to Guienne in 
1511, and the more successful campaign of 1513, in which 
Terouenne and Tournai wes^e taken and the battle of the Spurs 
won. Another result was the battle of Flodden, where the Scots, 
faithful as usual to their French alliance, invaded England and 
-were completely routed. We may leave the details of the battle 
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to a later chapter, -merely noting now the reason of its occurrence. 
Then, however, as Henry saw that he was being left to do all 
the work, while Ferdinand and Maximilian reaped the rewards, 
he withdrew from the alliance. 

It is this turn of policy which marks the advent of Wolsey. 

So far, all had been of the old fashion — an attempt to recover 
the lost lands in Guienne, a war against the Thomas woisey 
old rival, France, accompanied as usual by pohcy. 

an irruption of the old enemy, Scotland, over the borders. In 
the diplomacy and in the preparations for war Wolsey had made 
a sudden great reputation. Fellow of Magdalen,, Oxford, rector 
of Lyrnington, chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, royal 
chaplain to Henry VH, he found in the new king a master 
who gave him work and rewarded the vigour with which he 
performed it. In gratitude for Wolsey’s efforts to fit out the 
expedition of 1513 Henry made him Bishop of Tournai, and^ 
in the next year Bishop of Lincoln. More important still, 
he gave him his confidence. Thus a new steersman stood at 
the wheel and gave a totally unexpected turn to it. He aban- 
doned the policy of opposing France, and determined to turn 
that country into an ally. 

Henry was already angry with Maximilian and Ferdinand, and 
readily agreed to Wolsey schemes. The chance ssoon came. 
Louis XIFs qiieen died: he was looking out for The French 
a new bride. With the utmost secrecy Wolsey 
negotiated a match between him and Henry YIIFs youngest 
sister, Mary. That the king was fifty-two and the bride seventeen 
was, of course, not worth considering by a statesman. Questions 
M personal feeling did not weigh beside diplomacy. 

And the stroke was a master-stroke. Not only did it show 
that England, hitherto a blunderer in diplomacy, had a diplo- 
matist to the full as subtle, silent, and speedy as any Spaniard 
or Italian; but by all5?ing England with France it checkmated 
the Holy League; it marked the beginning of a complete change 
in policy, a policy whi 5 h by degrees became established * as 
..traditional, namely to treat Sjtain as England's rival and en- 
counter her power at sea and in the New World. 

'^The eventual , mults were clear ^ and of great consequence; 
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on the other hand, the immediate results were e. r ^ 
unaccompanied by any very tanmhir ? confused and 

in another way, Wolsey’s statesmanship only ^becaml^d^^^ 
the century rolled on Fnr F unt} oecame clear as 

And C“‘ iT’ 

events as they arise it ^ ^ with 

™aiati„g and oppottunist sta X 'to "rS'“ t l'“® 
politics, the ob-ect of ^all dinlr!’^ European 

tad-a ftowp: TC"i„t‘r's :,v\ r“ 

other England's »dght would be dedsive “ ?' 

the best and indeed the only wav of Trlt ^ 

of authority was to heeo nr L ^ preserving this position 

To decide LlyfS one 

■r- <^ccision. Yet, while Wolsey’s policv at 

France and Spain, on the whnU ^ swayed between 

turned towards France as the better^Hy 

clearly'''Hrfim"stroke ThT" ®hall see this more 

was robbed of i^s value’ by thTSb S Ss^rJ:;" ^ 

Lo'uSf^j^ ‘“"’®‘^itelf"^p‘lunged-^into’”w^ 

Ferdinand, 151% 'duchy of Milan ^ ri j regain the 

oftho duwValJ^nSf^ •"' 
alarmed lest France should grow too strona 
Ferdinand died, and his grandson rh y®®*" 

« Phttg undo, hk ntloT ?ri ’■» 

gundy, Agsjg-etherlands Soain , ‘^c^^tory— Bur- 

met this danfeT^ith a French aluJn Wolsey 

the pledge of Henrv’s inAmf ^ confirmed it with 

With great skill he Negotiated a T)auphin. 

Pope, the Emperor, FrSTsL^ the 

«uade England"^ app;ar as supSe aXtrTn 
. In 15x9 came a fresh chanjyf^ wr'tK ^^ropean politics. 
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Eventaally Charles was elected, England maintaining a position 
of neutrality towards both sides in order that each might feel that 
any unfriendliness might throw Henry into his rivaFs camp. 
Each power tried to win Wolsey and the alliance of his royal 
master, by dangling before him the bait of the Papacy, and 
promising support at the next vacancy in the Holy See. This 
phase is marked by the glories of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, where Plenty held conference with Francis, going straight 
from there to Calais to interview the Emperor Charles. 

All was now in the hands of the young men. Charles of 
Spain, Francis of France, and Henry of England much less 
cautious and wary than Louis XII, Ferdinand, 
and Maximilian. The problem, too, had been 
narrowed and intensified, for Maximilian’s and Ferdinand’s powers 
had eoalesced. There was no longer Spain and the Empire to 
be considered. They were in one hand; and they lay on ^ 
either side of France. The rivals, however, could not keep at 
peace; and Henry, urged by his Spanish wife, by the national 
connection between England and Flanders in commerce, and 
by the old-fashioned liking which his nobles had for a war 
with France, took the side of Spain. Wolsey disapproved, bat 
he could not sway his master. Two campaigns, however, 
showed that it was easier to plan the reconquest of the lost 
English provinces than to carry it into effect ^It was almost 
impossible to get money to carry on the war. Parliament would 
give no supplies. Wolsey’s device of a benevolence, under a 
new and more alluring title of “the Amicable Loan”, was met 
with clamour and even tumult “My lord,” said one of the 
rioters to the Duke of Norfolk, “ since you is our 

captain, forsooth his name is Poverty, for he and bis cousin 
Necessity have brought us to this doing.” In 1525 Francis was 
defeated and captured at Pavia, ^ and Wolsey had drawn off from 
the Spanish side. In 1527 the Imperial troops, under 
the Duke of Bourbon, sacked Rome, and made Pope 
Clement VII prisoner. Wolsey use<i the indignation which this 
outrage on the Pope caused to prepare a fresh French alliance 
Close on the heels of this came the trouble of the king’s 

i**Tout cst perdu fors Thoimeur (et ma vie).'^ 
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divorce, leading to Wolsey’s fall, and the Reformation. The 
languid interest which the country had shown in Wolsey's some- 
what bewildering diplomacy suddenly spraiig into a flame when the 
old grievance of the papal power in England came to the front. 
Here must be traced the beginnings of the Reformation. 


^XXIII. The Reformation 

I. The New Learning and the Reformation 
in Germany 

It is almost universally true of the great figures in the world's 
history that they are partly shaped by the trend of current 
opinion, and are so far the product of their time: yet more 
still they react on public opinion, and so shape their time to their 
own opinions. They are inevitable, and yet totally incalculable. 
So with Luther. To grasp the significance of his work it is 
needful to see wherein he merely tdok up a movement already 
started, and also how far he gave a new turn to its direction. 

When the Turkish pressure on Constantinople dispersed over 
Europe a mi^ltitude of Greek refugees, many of them turned, 
The revival emigres from France at a much later 

of learning:, time, to their one resource for a living — they began 
to teach thgj^ssJown language. An interest in Greek once 
stimulated, m Italy, there came a demand for Greek writings 
to read. These would be first the classical writers, and above 
all Plato. Curiosity once stirred, spread. Classic Greek revived 
classic Latin; and the Italian Renaissance took the shape of 
a classic revival in letters and art. To it the world owes an 
amazing debt in scholarship® sculpturdj literature, painting. But 
it does not owe the Reformation. The Italian phase of the New 
Learning was an artistic and scholarly temper of mind, but 
it had little that was practical about it. Cosimo and Lorenzo dei 
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Medici’s baOv^ of scholars at Florence — where were brought up 
Michael Angelo and Ficino the Platonist scholar, the brilliant 
Pico della Mirandoia, who was at twenty-three the greatest linguist 
of his time, and Poliziano, the most cultured poet of the age — 
lived in a joyous atmosphere of scholarly intercourse “seasoned 
with delightful talk and wit”; yet when there appeared in Florence 
Girolamo Savonarola, the one scholar who was in earnest about 
putting the new ideas into practice, the Florentines could only 
give him the fleeting interest that they gave at that time to 
all brilliant novelties, and eventually looked on without much 
protest when Pope Alexander VI had him burned.^ The Floren- 
tine school loved words but not deeds. It was the same at 
.Rome when the newly- founded ‘‘Roman Academy” became 
so intensely classical that some members even aped a revival 
of paganism, and induced the Pope to imprison them, till he 
became convinced that they were so entirely trivial, that th% 
Church could afford to pass them over with contempt. Pie 
was right so far as Italy was concerned. The spirit of the New 
Learning there showed no signs of being practical. It would 
study, comment, and criticize; but it would do nothing. 

Yet in Italy as elsewhere through Europe there was much 
that needed doing. While the New Learning was rekindling 
Italian scholarship, the Church, as illustrated by its leaders the 
popes, seemed to be decaying in morals and inHuence. Even 
so honest and well - meaning a pope as Pius II Decline of the 
could not raise a spark of real enthusiasm in, Papacy, 1470. 
his attempt to stir Europe once more to drive back the 
Turks. The days of crusading zeal were past. Gradually, 
from 1470 onwards, the popes slipped into going on 

around them. They became Italian princes, seekfeg to build 
up for the Church a strong principality at the expense of their 
neighbours by the usual methods of the statecraft of the time, 
intrigue and violence. Sixtus IV began this “secularization of 
the Papacy” His successor, Innocent VI 1 1 , was a lazy and 
incapable man, and his I)rivate li% was scandalous. In thjs 
he was eclipsed by his successor, Rodrigo Borgia, Alexander VI, 
who was suspected, with good reason, of using poison to gain 
his political ends, and whose son, Cesare Borgia, was, during his 
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papal father’s life, the most notorious villain in Italy. Julius II, 
the next^ not a nepotist, nor greedy for his family, 

but his ambition to enlarge the Papal States kept Italy distracted 
with war during his whole papacy, Leo X (1513), of whom 
little was known save his youth and good nature, was chosen 
in the hope that he would give rest from the intolerable political 
activity that had marked the last two pontificates. 

Still, the manifold abuses of the time, the emptiness of the 
Papacy, the alliance that was growing closer between the Church 
and the world, the aloofness that prevailed between religion and 
life, the gaj) t^at was widening between the new learning and the 
old theology, caused no real troublings ot heart in Italy, Italy 
had acquiesced for so long in the position and claims of the 
medieval Church, as embodied in the papal system, that it 
believed this to be as enduring as the sun in the firmament 
The scholars despised the churchmen a little, as being ignorant 
and unenlightened, but they accepted the Papacy and its ways 
with a shrug of the shoulders. The Papacy, in its turn, despised 
the scholars, but tolerated them with the easy confidence with 
which any ancient institution regards what it imagines to be 
childish follies. Unfortunately the Papacy’s accurate estimate of 
the Renaissance in Italy only prepared it to misunderstand the 
movement in England and Germaufy. 

Germany a*nd England had got what Italy had not — a sense 
that wrong is not the less wrong for being long upheld, and 
^ • that right, even if new, may still be right. That 

in Germany IS the real Spirit of the reformer, who, while he feels 
and England. night too short in which to learn, realizes still 
more acutelw„|>!Rt the day is too short in which to act Hence 
the northerners turned to what they felt to be of real concern in 
life. In Germany and in England the New Learning was practical 
Men felt that learning was barren unless it bore directly upon life. 
To know better was useless, if it did not lead men to live better 
and to do better. Thus the scholarship which in Italy worked 
among the classics turned^ across tlifc Alps to the field of the 
New Testament; seed sown here w^ould not fall on stony ground or 
be choked by the cares of this world, but would bring forth fruit. 

1 But one. Pius III was Pope for one montli. 
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Two t)pes, then, were characteristic of the New Learning in 
the north; the theologian, who, while not regardless of tradition 
and of what men had been taught in the past, yet applied his 
learning to it to find out what he believed to be the 
secondly, the reformer, who, fearless of powder and dignitaries, 
followed out his conclusions to do what he felt to be right. 
The best examples of these two types are Erasmus and Luther. 

Desiderius Erasmus was a Fleming. Left an orphan and 
pushed into a monastery, he had as a boy acquired an intense 
dislike for monks and their life, and on coming of age 
had quitted his monastery. He had studied at Paris 
and then at Oxford, and later his wanderings included Germany 
and Italy. Too wide-minded to fall in with either the impractical 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance, or the theological brawling which 
was disturbing Germany, his critical mind set others on the path 
from which he himself ultimately shrunk back. His influence 
was displayed in two ways. First, in his book, the iPraise of 
Foil}\ he taught the world, and especially the world of scholars, 
to laugh at the old-fashioned scholastic learning of the nionks.^ 
Many had in different ages assailed the monks with abuse, and 
done them on the whole little harm. To the poisoned shafts 
of Erasmus's wit no effective reply was possible. Yet ridicule 
of the monks and their opinions naturally resulted in a con- 
tempt for their order and their faith; this meant a sapping of 
one of the buttresses of the Church. But much more impor- 
tant than Erasmus’s work as a wit was his work as 'a critic. He 
published, in 1516, a complete edition of the Greek Testament, 
and placed beside the Greek a new Latin translation, in which 
he corrected what seemed to him to be mistake^jNiiyle in notes 
he expressed freely his ideas upon current beliefs. Oi^e example 
will illustrate the whole. On the text, “Upon this rock I will 
build my church” he observes that this does not refer only to 
the Pope, but to all Christians. Methods of this kind w'ould 
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What Erasmus taught was put into practice by Martin Luther. 
A peasant by birth, he had entered an Augustinian house at Er- 
furt, but the life of the cloister gave him no comfort. 

'Luther. „ 

He was oppressed with an intense consciousness 
of inward sin, and this wrestling in his own mind trained in him 
the practical earnestness and the feeling of a close personal rela- 
tion between man and God which marked him through life. He 
left the monastery in 1508, and became a teacher of theology in 
the new Saxon university of Wittenberg. A visit to Rome which 
he paid in^ 1510 revealed to him the depth of carelessness and 
indifference which pervaded the Papal Court. He set himself 
more anxiously than ever to study the Bible, in the belief that 
here was to be found the only remedy against what he called 
“ the reign of slothfulness which made the way to heaven so 
easy that a single sigh suffices”. So, when the Dominican friar 
Tetzel came into Saxony with a commission to grant indulgences 
(which remitted penances imposed after sin) in return for a gift 
towards the fund for building St. Peter’s in Rome, Luther took fire. 
There was, he felt, grave danger that simple or careless men would 
interpret the giving of money in the wrong way; that they would 
not realize that sin must be atoned for by inward penitence, and 
that till this was done and absolution granted, charitable and 
pious actions ajid gifts, however virtuous, were useless. Accord- 
ingly he posted on the church door at Wittenberg a series of 
theses explaining his views, inviting discussion, and asking for an 
expression oP the mind of the Pope 

Luther wished to have a discussion on a doubtful point of 
theology; there was nothing defiant in his attitude at first; dis- 
Luther’s qua»i!Sf^ssion of such points was by no means unusual, 
with Rome^ Papacy had no mind for such a discussion. 

Doubtless the doctrine of indulgences led to abuses ; later, at the 
Council of Trent, the Church had to condemn “disreputable gains” 
made by those who desired to obtain them; yet equally certainly 
the system of indulgences had proved most profitable to the 
Papacy. To destroy it wouM throw papal finance into confusion ; 
to meddle with it was dangerous. Accordingly Luther must be 
bidden to hold his tongue, and be content that what the Church 
^sanctioned was well. 
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Here came into the issue Luther’s personal character and 
the feelings of the time. Had Luther been fainthearted, he 
would have subsided into silence. As he was fearless, he 
persisted; in answering the objections of his opponents he 
enlarged his own ideas, following without faltering the con- 
clusions which he drew from the study of the Bible and the 
early fathers of the Church. When commanded again to be 
silent, he enquired into the Pope’s motives for ordering sileiice, 
and began to question whether the Pope might not himself be 
wrong. Other popes had erred. Why not Leo X.^ That the 
path was dangerous did not check Luther; that it*would end in 
catastrophe seemed to him inconceivable. No religious reformer 
ever starts with the design of being a heretic; he only becomes 
one when he fails to persuade his opponents that it is they who 
are wrong and not he ; and as this is so plain to him, he cannot 
see why they should fail to grasp it. 

Yet Luther’s resolution would not have been by itself enough ; 
he would have perished as Huss and Savonarola perished, under 
a combination of the powers of Pope and Emperor, successor 
had not the state of Germany at the time made this 
combination impossible. The Papacy was particularly unpopular, 
and even had the Emperor wished to act vigorously on its behalf 
against Luther, the princes and nobles of the Empire were divided 
in attitude. The dispute went busily on, and Luther’s ideas were 
listened to with attention. He began to speak also in a way that 
could be understood. Discarding Latin, the learned language 
in which till now all theological discussions had been enshrouded, 
he appealed to the Germans in their own German tongue. And 
his ideas soon became more extreme. CommenSJ^^n the views 
expressed by an opponent at the Papal Court, he wrot®: “ When 
the Romanists see that they cannot prevent a Council, they feign 
that a Pope is above a Council, is the infallible rule of truth and 
the author of all understanding of Scripture. There is no remedy 
save that Emperor, Kings, and Princes should attack these pests 
and settle the matter, not By words b-it by the sword.” From the 
attack on persons it is a short step to the attack on doctrine. He 
wished to sweep away four of the seven sacraments; he held 
that the liberty of a Christian man is only ruled by his union. 
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to Christ in his kingdom, and therefore free from outward 

observances. 

The one way now to extinguish Luther was to deprive him of 
support by removing grounds of complaint. This could only be 
done by making a serious attempt to right abuses and cool down 
anger by reasonable reform and concession. But concession as a 
policy does not often commend itself either to Popes, Emperors, 
I'eretics. Luther was condemned at the Diet of 
Worms in 1521, and the princes of the Empire were 

others 

vigorous. Wiiere vigour was displayed rebellion sprang up: still, 
so ong as the Pope had the Emperor on his side he might hope 
that the cause was prospering. But five years later they quarrelled; 

Ch Francis I from keeping the promises 

paries had exacted from him after the defeat of Pavia, and 
. hccording:ly Charles refused to support the Papal cause against 
the heretics; the imperial policy was reversed; each prince was 
given liberty to act about Luther “as he thought he could 

Emperor ’’-that is to say, as seemed 
be t to his own taste. Immediately after, as if to show how 

SurcrZZr® supporters of the Roman 

Church, the Impenal troops-a mixture of Spanish Catholics 

^d German Lutherans, led by the French renegade Bourbon 
sacked Rome with every conceivable species of horror and 
?? imprisoned^ in his Castle of St 

in fhe recM ^ shuttlecock 

less game of politics, and Germany was left to hope- 
less religious confusion. 

beginnings of the Reformation in 
Germany .may seem out of place in a history of England- yet 
without a knowledge of what happened in Europe, Te ^mZ 
and the importance of the English Reformation cannot be 

SZhtt, in a weak 

spot, the blow had been much applauded; by writing in German 

“’f “ «««. 

hldZl 1' favoured him, but none 

. d openly taken up his cause. No powerful state had put his 
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views into practice by rejecting the authority of the Pope. This 
momentous step was first taken by England. Here is the reason 
why the English Reformation was an event of paramount import- 
ance not only m our land, but over the length and breadtii of 


2. The Reformation in England : the Breach 
with Rome 

English scholars had been as zealous as the •Germans in 
seeking the New Learning, and had sought it in the same prac- 
tical spirit Grocyii studied at Florence, and came 
back to lecture at Oxford in 1491. John Colet, movemt™ 
Dean of St. Paul’s, had, like Erasmus, valued his 
Greek most because by it he could unlock the treasures of the* 
(..ospels: he had unhesitatingly set aside the learning of the 
schoolmen, as being barren or misleading, and based his 
teaching on the literal words of the New Testament. In his 
foundation of St. Paul’s Grammar School he gave clear proof of 
his aims, by causing to be placed over the master’s chair in his 
new school the image ot the child Christ, with the words, “ Hear 
ye him ”. Erasmus himself faught at Cambridge, and inspired 
Latimer and Fisher with his ideas. In brilliance of wit and 
m seriousness of mind he found a rival in his own friend, Thomas 
More.^^ More’s book, Utopia, describing the ideal latid of “No- 
where ’, was far in advance of its time in its wide and tolerant 
principles. He pictures a commonwealth where the aim of law 
was the good of its members; where all were ffSSSio worship 
as they pleased “because it is not in a man’s power t» believe 
as he list”; where none were poor, because goods were held in 
common, yet all had to work because work was necessary to 
human wellbeing; where the sovereign was removable “on sus- 
picion of a design to enslave his people”; where all children were 
taught; and where the punishment for «rime was so to be ordered ’ 
to make the criminal “ever after live a true and honest man” 
Ihis foreshadows all that the modem state has striven after and 
a good deal that it has not yet attained. No book show’s so well 



as. uiopta now the human soul may leap forward out of the 
trammels of its time. Yet though More, Colet, and the “Greeks” 
at either University struggled against the “Trojans”, who still 
clung to the old teaching and the old ideas, they could make 
htt e practical progress in the real task of reform by themselves. 
Ill the king or Wolsey would stir, nothing could be done 
and both were for the present immersed in foreign diplomacy." 
Wo^sey's Wolsey, It IS true, saw the need for reform, but the 
* s: propitious, and he was too busy ever 

A f” Cardinal- Legate he had the power to 

deal with tlTp Church, but he put off doing it. His few efforts 
were c^tious and prudent, but cautious reformers’ satisfy' neither 
side. 1 he doom of Laodicea clings to them. They alarm and 

irritate those who hold to the old system, while the hot reformers 
condemn them as triflers. Even Wolsey’s suppression of a 
'^w decrepit monasteries, and-ffie establishment of “Cardinal 
College ' at Oxford, was turned to his reproof. The clerical 
party saw m him a false friend; the nobles only saw him striving 
after his own vainglory. ® 

Yet though the strong hands that held England gave no 
opportunity to the Reformers, such as was offered in feeble and 
disunited Germany, yet there was fuel ready should the torch be 
applied. S'^eihe.days of Edward III aad Richard II. English- 
n had vigorously, resented .Papal interference. The statutes 

0 Provisors and Praemunire 2 had expressed the popular dislike 

1 thrusting intruders into English benefices, or 
to enforce its decrees in England. However, the ~ 

engine at the door’^ 

^ood n^sf^^t ready. Should cause of affront be given the 
mg would find his people united supporters against Rome. 
And the great source of Henry’s power was that he was so 
completely an English rfSlnr-.of his time. He understood his 
subjects and they him.j So far he had no quarrel with the 
conjd§mned Luther, and had caused to be 
published in his own ndme a confutation of that heretic which 
ope Clement had rewarded with the gift of the Goiden Rose 

I Now Christ ChWh. 2 n 
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and the title of “ Fidei Defensor” — a title which still figures on 
our coinage. But Henry had no deep-grounded respect for the 
Papacy. Were Popes complaisant, Henry was correspondingly 
gracious; should differences arise, Henry's zeal would cool; and 
in 1526 the cause of quarrel was not far off. Henry was tiring of 
his wife .Katherine. ■ . 

It must be admitted that Henry and Katherine had little to 
hold them together. Being a Spaniard, she had disliked the 
French alliance to which Henry, under Wolsey's King's 
guidance, had turned so frequently, and she had «iivorce. 
pestered the King with more zeal than wisdom.* feenry on 
bis side was disappointed that she had borne him no son to 
follow him, and secure the succession; each grew cool towards 
the other, and Henry found her companionship more and more 
distasteful. But his ideas were suddenly turned in the direction 
of a divorce by the fact that he fell violently in love with a lady 
of the court named Anne Boieyn. To win Anne, it was needful 
to get rid of Katherine; once more Henry turned to Wolsey for 
help. A technical ground was not far to seek. Katherine had 
been his brother Arthur's widow; hence the marriage had been 
illegal but for a dispensation from the Pope; the King’s con- 
science now became convinced that the dispensation was wrong; 
could not his marriage be declared null and void? Popes had 
done greater things for monarchs than this. 

Wolsey did not oppose the idea: perhaps he even suggested 
it to Henry; he would be glad to be rid of Katherine and her 
Spanish view's. But though he hoped the Pope might be per- 
suaded, yet there were many difficulties. Nothing 

^ ■ ■.■■■■■" .... ® Difficulties^ in 

could be said against Katherine, who was of mosHnige way of 
virtuous character. England would probably sympa- 
thize with her, especially when the real object, namely, that 
Henry should marry Anne, had leaked out. Both France and 
Spain would oppose it — France, because Henry's daughter, Mary, 
was betrothed to the Daughin, and such action would leave 
her illegitimate; Spain, because Charles V was Katherine's' 
nephew. And in 1527, when the affair was being cautiously 
broached, came the sack of Rome, which left Pope Clement at 
Charles ¥'s mercy. r iaauspidous moment caulp*'l>e> 
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chosen for trying to persuade the Pope to offer the Spanish 
king a deadly affront. No wonder that Wolsey hesitated. 

Things w^ent as he expected. Neither Spain nor France gave 
iiim any help. Clement put things off, then appointed Wolsey 
and Cardinal Campeggio to hear the cause in England, but 
did not give them the power of final decision. Campeggio 
reached England in October, but the trial did not begin till 
the following June. Its verdict was expected in July, but at 
the end of that month Campeggio declared the sitting adjourned 
for two months more. This renewed delay made Henry furious. 

Here was revealed what had been hitherto but dimly seen. 
The real master of England was after all not Wolsey but Henry; 
and Henry showed the quality which Wolsey lacked — determina- 
tion, and disregard of tradition and consequence which might 
stand in his way. Hence, while men were waiting for the 
cautious Wolsey to find his way round this thicket of political 
thorns, Henry, like a bull, burst through it. 

He threw over Wolsey, and directed his attorney to sue for 
a wnt of pra 7 nu 7 iire against his minister on the ground that, 
Fall of acting as Papal Legate, he had broken the statute. The 
Wolsey. charge was iniquitous, since Wolsey had obtained his 
legatine authority at the King's own pressing desire, in order 
to use it for the King. But that, he knew, would not save him. 
He made instant and humble submission, acknowledging that 
all his goods were most justly forfeit to his ** most merciful " 
master. Hbnry seized his goods, deprived him of the Great 
Seal, and dismissed him to his see of York. He probably was 
not quite sure that he might not want him again. Wolsey 's 
enemies, Ji^^ver, were too strong; the Cardinal was arrested at 
York fof high treason, and dispatched southwards to the Towner. 
Death, however, was more merciful than the King: broken- 
hearted, feeble, and despairing, ^Volsey struggled to Leicester, and 
there died, Henry's last act was to send instructions to an 
envoy straitly to question his old ^servant on his deathbed as 
•to what he had done with ^1500 which he had scraped to- 
gether after his fall, the last remnant of that abundant wealth 
which bad been spent for the King, or seized by him. 

ffwo steps which the King took close on Wolsey's fall are 

•f f ' 
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most significant of the future. He issued writs for the sum- 
moning of a Parliament, and he appointed Sir Thomas More 
to succeed Wolsey as Chancellor. Parliament save for one brief 
session had not met for fourteen years; it was much longer since 
a King had entrusted his conscience to a layman’s keeping^ But 
both signs point the same way: the sway of the Church in 
politics was tottering, the ‘‘minister” and the layman were rising 
to take its place. Wolsey is the last “ Eminence ” in that long 
chain of ecclesiastical statesmen that tower through English history 
from Dunstan onwards. None of them, great as they ^vere, over- 
tops Wolsey. Yet with the suddenness of a precipi*tous fall the 
chain breaks off and is submerged. Far off in the sea of time 
one mitred head will rise again above the political waters: that 
is l^aud; but he is lonely in history, out of place and out of date. 

The seven years from 1529 till 1536 during which this Parlia- 
ment sat, saw the breach between Henry and Rome widen year 
by year into a yawning gulf. Each step in the Reforma- 
quarrel is marked by a ffesh inroad of Parliament Parliament, 
on the position of the Church. Thus this “ Reformation ” Parlia- 
ment is not unlike the Long Parliament. Each came after a 
prolonged period of unparliamentary government which may be 
called “ tyranny Each sat for what was for its age an extra- 
ordinary number of sessions; each, by an odd* coincidence, 
assembled on the same day. The one tore the Papal authority 
to tatters, as its successor tore the Royal power. There is one 
crucial difference: the Long Parliament worked of its own force; 
the Reformation Parliament owed its vigour to the King. Henry, 
as it were, having roused the national watchdog from its slumber 
by a series of thumps on its kennel, urges it againsf’^respasser; 
yet grasps the angry beast by its collar, pretending to hts enemy 
that he cannot hold it back much longer, while privily stirring it 
to a more terrifying show of fury. 

The first attack fell on a vjulnerable point — the pocket. 

in, the hjbit of 

getting large fees^from jhe from^^cprse^ 

(mortiiaiy fees, paid when a dead body was taken 
through a parish); »me of t he cIe:Qgx;^^^ad, by 

^ The Chancellor is ** the Keeper of the King’s Conscience”. 

(0 271 ) ^ 13 
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farming and trading; all these sources of revenue were docked. 
Many of the clergy had held more than one benehce; these 
“pluralities” were now forbidden, as was the practice of non- 
residence, unless special leave was granted by the ELing. Hitherto 
this leave had been granted by the Pope. Here was the first 
grasp of the royal hand that was to tighten round the clergy. 

In the second session ail the clergy were entangled in the 
mesh that had snared Wolsey, the penalties of Praimunire. 
Prasmu ‘re guilty, and so were they — of obedience. 

i The Convocation of Canterbury hastily bought their 
pardon withP a gift of 00,000, York followed with 8,000. 
Under the law the laity were involved too, but the King 
graciously pardoned the rest of his subjects wholesale — for 
nothing — “of his benignity, special grace, pity, and liberality 
as the Act of Parliament put it. 

Ere the next session came round the King's agents had been 
busy at Rome, but had made no progress over the annulling of 
^Act of Annates King's marriage. Consequently Parliament gave 
another, turn.to the screw by the Act of Annates: 
“albeit the King and all his subjects be as obedient, devout, 
catholic, and humble children of Holy Church as any people 
with any realm Christian”, yet the p^ayment of annates (the 
firstfriiits of benefice) tojjie Pope -was, henceforth to cease 
any bishop who paid them should forfeit lands and goods tQ 
the King: and if in consequence of the act the Pope were to 
refuse the bull confirming the election of a new bishop, the 
bishop should be appointed by two of his brethren without 
waiting for the Pope's consent, But as King and Parliament 
did not to use violence “before gentle courtesy first 

attempt^ ”, the King was to have the power of declaring whether 
the Act should be put in force. 

But if nothing could be got from Rome, Henry was ready to 

do without Rome. the jg|mg^of^r5p^Cran.mer^^/^^ 

the favoumSfe opinions of some universities, which 
Act of Appeals. , - , €,11* . . 

had been consulted at his own suggestion, was busy 

over Katherine's divorce. To nullify her certain appeal to Rome, 

Parliament ^stepje^,, jn^ withT the^ of, APPffjs , forbidding ail 
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apj>ea!s to Rome jn matters /of',wiU,,,,,;marriage, or divorce, either 
for the future or already entered on: henceforth the appeal was 
to go to the Upper House of Convocation. Henry could control 

that"' ' ■ ■ 

" By the time Parliament met for its fifth session the divorce 
had been granted, and the marriage with Anne publicly acknow- 
ledged, Matters having been driven to this extreme point, 
Fariiament was still bolder. For the first time it spoke of the 
Pope as *^the Bishop of Rome otherwise called the Pope’h 
arranged that bishops for the future were to be electe^d by the 
dean and chapter of the diocese under a royal writ called the 
but that they must elect the person named by 
tlie King in the writ— conferring, a liberty,, with one hand and 
taVing it back with the other. PetePs-pence, and every other 
paynient made to Rome were lopped off. No church ordi- 
nances were to be made save by the King’s consent. Yet in 
case the Pope should even at the eleventh hour repent, Henry 
was again empowered to suspend or enforce these acts at his 
■iSIeasurc. Further, by the First Royal Succession Act the 
marriage with Katherine was declared null, and Katherine’s 
daughter Mary cut out of the succession. 

Between the fifth and sixth sessions the Pope annulled Cran- 
mer’s sentence of divorce; whereon the King r^orted with a 
Royal' Proclamation ordering all manner of 
prayers, mass-books, and rubrics wherein the Supremacy. 
Bishop of Rome is named or his presumptuous proud pomp 
preferred ”, to be abolished, and his name and memory to l>e 
never more remembered”. fTarliament followed this up with 
the Act of Supremacy declaring the King to be'^lhe supreme 
Head of the Church of England, and an oath was* exacted 
calling on men to refuse all obedience to any foreign authority, 
and to accept all Acts made by the present pariiament.x For 
refusing to take this oath the Chancellor, Sir Iliomas ^ore, 
and Bishop Fisher were im4)risoned. 

The seventh and last session saw tfie overthrow of the smaliei'* 
monasteries. As the King had now absorbed all the ecclesiastical 
powers which the Pope had formerly wielded in England, he 
had become visitor of th^ religious houses, which had hitherto 
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been under the control only of the officers of their own order. 
Dissolution of Pope. They were soon to learn what 

monaTwries. ^ visitation meant. All of less annual value than 

* .u ®“PPv®ssed, and their lands forfeited 

to the King. With this last blow delivered the Reformation 
Parliament ended. 

Looking at its work as a whole two things emerge. To 
^ egm with, there never was a Reformation so completely mun- 
i oane It was political and nothing else. The only sense in 

which It, was partially religious is that it was sacrilegious 
btarling witn a determination to make the worse appear the 
better reason over the divorce, King and Parliament proceeded 
coldly ana methodically to bring the Church to heel, rout the 
Pope, and scatter his allegiance. Neither justice nor sentiment 
were allowed to interfere with business. The war has no parade 
o powers, and no thunder of heavy ordnance on the English 
side at any rate. Each stroke fell on the enemy’s supplies- 
slowly, bloodlessly, but inexorably he was starved tlie 

cause of conscience. That it could be done in this way is 
proof that as a whole the nation agreed. Rome and its authority 

TsuS the words of his grace 

Suffolk,^ England was never merry while we had Cardinals 
among us . ,A clearance had been needed and was now made. 

Secondly, we must observe that the Reformation Parliament 
which had overthrown the Pope, raised the Crown to a hS 
unmatched before or since in English history. Besides conveyfng 
to himself -an the Papal powers and much of the Church’s pro- 
perty, Henry had been permitted to enforce statutes or nof as 
seemed good to him; the succession had been practically left 
m his hands; he was armed with a new Treason Act which 
made even against hiiji treasonable. Bulky as he was 

he was every inch a Prince. , ’ 

These two qualities of %e Reformation Parliament’s work are 

C?omwlu. If “OSt 

lawyer who hf * ^^aping of it. Thomas Cromwell was a 

awyer who had grown nch by moneylending, had sat in the House 
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of Commons, and had served Wolsey. But he %vas essentially a 
King^s man at heart: not a CardinaFs. His early days of adven- 
ture in Italy had made him familiar with despotic power ruthlessly 
exercised, and he halted at nothing to make the king supreme. 
As Vicar General” under the Act of Supremacy, he devised 
the measures which brought the Church under the King. He 
restricted even the right of preaching to those who held royal 
licenses, forced the clergy to preach in favour of the Act of 
Supremacy, overthrew first the smaller monasteries and then the 
larger, turned over their property to the Crown, mid swept 
out of his way all opposition. Sir Thomas More^ and Bishop 
Fisher, the foremost scholar and the most saintly bishop of 
the day, were executed for refusing to accept the Act of Supre- 
macy. The monks of the Charterhouse were hanged in a batch 
on the same charge, or left to die in chains in Newgate. When 
the dissolution of the smaller monasteries provoked the north to 
rebellion, Cromwell never faltered. This “ Pilgrimage pilgrimage 
>f Grace ”, as the rebellion was called, was dangerous G*‘ace. ^ 
enough, for it was inspired by very genuine religious alarm. More 
firmly Catholic than the south, less ready for the new ideas, men 
believed that the attack on the monasteries would be followed by 
an onslaught on the churches. The jebels, led by Robert _Aske. 
took as their banner the Five Wounds of Christ, ^nd demanded 
that the monasteries should be restored, the reforming bishops 
turned out, and Cromwell banished. This last aim brought 
in the northern nobles, for Cromwell was lookied on with 
mingled loathing and fear by the old nobility, as an upstart 
venomous snake. The Percies, Lords Westmorland and Latimer, 
Earl Dacre of Yorkshire, all joined; and these could bring the 
fiercest fighting men in England with them. Abbots ^d priors 
all gatiiered to the cause; the Abbot of Barlings rode up in full 
armour, Henry sent MjQtMk to meet the rebels; but as he was 
too weak to fight, bade him make terms. He was only waiting 
his time; the rebels dispensed, tut renewed rioting soon after 
gave Henry and Cromwell the excuse for revoking all that they 
had yielded. The leaders were seized; Lord I^arcy . 
Hpssey,fc,and the Abbots of four great monasteries were all hanged. 
Lesser rebels shared the same fate in dozens throughout the . 
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north. It was a stern lesson in what the Royal Supremacy 
meant 

This failure of the ‘^Pilgrimage of Grace led to the down- 
fall of the greater monasteries. Some were forfeited for treason; 
The greater Others found it wisest to submit to the king. The 
monasteries, tnonks Were pensioned. Six of the great monasteries 
were refounded as secular chapters round the six , new bishoprics; 
a little of the property was used for schools; a little for 
erecting fortresses on the coast. But the bulk of it went to. the 
king; and he dispersed most of it — some by gift to his ministers 
and courtiers,' much by sale — so that in a few years it had passed 
into many hands, and thus afforded an effectual guarantee that 
the Reformation would be permanent. If England were to sub- 
mit again to Rome, that land w’-ould have to be restored; and 
in the course of a few years it was so parcelled up that 40,000 
families were reckoned to have an interest in it, and these 40,000 
would be sturdy Protestants, It was on this rock that Mary’s 
schemes for restoring Roman influence shipwTecked. To take 
this land back by force was impossible; she had not money to 
buy it back ; and it remained a bulwark of the Reformation, just 
as the National Debt of money borrowed by William III and 
George I proved a bulwark of the Revolution Settlement. Alike 
in each age, visionaries plotted for a restoration of the Old Faith 
or the House of Stuart; but sound moneyed men, with an eye 
on* their estates or their funds, looked askance on schemes that 
menaced “property'’. 

The remainder of Henry VIII's reign bears no very marked, 
characteristic, either of progress or reaction. Some men deplored 
what had ‘been done; others felt that a halt had been called too 
^soon. Those in front cried “forward”, and those behind cried 
“back” Yet both these were small parties; the bulk of the 
nation was for the time quite satisfied, and the king, who ade- 
quately represented the bulk, was satisfied too. Hence not much 
^as done, and that leaned now to one side and now to the 
other. ■ . s ; . 

The chief forward step was taken in the translation of the 
. Bible, Most of the copies of Tyndale’s version, printed abroad 
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ana smuggled into England, had been destroyed. Miles Cover- 
dale was encouraged by Cromwell to make a new translation ; 
this was combined in 1537 with Tyndale’s w^ork by 'Translation 
John Rogers, who published it under the assumed '' 

name of Matthew. The king was persuaded to license it; and 
Cranmer having written a preface for it, the “Great Bible” w^as 
placed in the churches. Private persons were also allowed to 
have copies. Although in 1543 the liberty of reading the Bible 
was withdrawn from “ husbandmen, workmen, and women except 
gentlewomen”, yet in 1544 the Litany and in 1545 s^ervices for 
morning and evening prayer w^ere issued in Engli^i. 

While the Bible was thus placed in the hands of the people, 
no encouragement was given to depart from the old faith. Op- 
posed to Cranrner and the Reformers in doctrine stood the Duke 
of Norfolk, leader of the nobles; Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; 
Bonner, Bishop of London; and, above all, Henry himself. Their 
attitude is expressed in the statute of Six Articles (1539), which 
was intended as a dam to the rising tide of the Reforma- 
tion. It enjoined (i) a belief in the doctrine of tran- Articles, 
substantiation; (2) the practice of communion in one kind; (3) 
the illegality of the marriage of the clergy; (4) the necessity of 
keeping vows of chastity; (5) the continuance of private masses; 
(6) the use of confession. It will be seen that tl^ese maintain a 
great part of the essentials of the old faith. The first was, of 
course, the stronghold of the Roman doctrine and the point ;Of 
attack of all the Reformers: on it, too, rested much of the 
authority of the priests, and this aloofness of the priesthood was 
to be maintained by Articles 3 and 4. Their authority over 
the consciences of their flock was upheld by the continuance 
of confession. Article 2 was intended to clear England from 
a share in tlie old Bohemian heresy now revived in Germany. 
Having added the penalty of death for the first infraction of the 
first article, and for the second^ breach of any of the others, 
Parliament felt comfortably^ assured that under no circumstances 
could those who kept the Six Articles fee accused of hdng 
heretics. ■ ' 

This extremely definite declaration against any attempt to 
change doctrine was followed by the downfall of CromwelL In - 
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1539 he had wished to strengthen the Protestant princes in 
ermany by an English alliance, and had persuaded the king 
Fall of promise to marry Anne, sister of the Duke of Cleves. 
Cromwell, The alliance broke down; but Henry, who had now 
been wifeless for four years, determined to keep his 
promise. Anne had been represented to him as beautiful- she 
was, however, exceedingly plain, and though Henry manfully 'went 
through with the marriage, he at once procured a divorce from 
IS Flanders mare He showed his annoyance with Cromwell ; 
and Cromwells enemies, the nobles with Norfolk at their head at 
once turned on him. He was attainted on an absurd charge’ of 
treason and executed (1540). ^ 

r ^^40 and 1547. The war with 

Scotland falls m its place in the chapter of Scottish history'. The 

king married twice more: first, Catharine Howard, and then, after 
her execution for misconduct, Catharine Parr. In order to make 
It easier for the government to pay its debts, the coinage was ' 
much debased; but the effects of that measure belong to the 
reign of Edward VI. Almost the last thing that the king did 
was to cause the Earl of Surrey (Norfolk’s son) to be put to death 
for aiming at the Crown. 

So the reign ended as it had begun— with the headsman’s axe- 
and in truth tl^is political engine, with its less dignified helpmeet 
e halter, is so prominent that we are tempted at first to think 
he reign particularly blood-stained. It did not present that aspect 

L w” r long-drawn-out disorders of 

* ^ars of the Roses, and the nervous dread of their revival in 
Henry VII s day, Henry VIIFs time was a period of peace and 
prosperity. The old enemy Rome was routed, England was 
“merry”,^and - good King Hany” popular ev;n to the end! 

. He was neither mercif-jl, nor logical, nor faithful, nor grateful 

S’ trJ'l ^ England wanted, and 

e took the first and gave the^ second without scruple of con- 
science* 
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3. Edward VI and the Premature Reform 
in Doctrine 

Henry, empowered by Parliament to settle the succession in 
his will, left the throne first to his son Edward ; if he died with- 
out an heir, the crown was to go to his daughter 
Mary; if her line failed, to Elizabeth; and finally, succession, 
to the descendants of his younger sister, Mary. It will be 
noticed that Henryks presage of the failure of descend^ants came 
true; but his will was not completely carried out, fbr the crown 
in the end passed to the descendants of his elder sister, the 
Scottish line, which he passed over. 

Meanwhile, as Edward was only nine, a Regency was inevit- 
able, and everything would turn on the political and religious 
ideas of the Regency. Henry had nominated a council, with 
men of different shades of opinion included in it, in the hope 
that it would do nothing but maintain things as they were* Yet 
here again Henry’s plans failed, for the young king’s somei-set the 
uncle, Seymour, managed to win over to his side ^J^otector. 
part of the council, and got himself declared Lord Protector 
of the Realm. With their help, and adding to himself the title 
of the Duke of Somerset, he prepared to put iiis ideas into 
practice. 

Several serious dangers lay ahead of him; opportunities which 
might be taken, but which if neglected would prove fatal. To 
begin with, there was a growing party desirous of 
further change in religion, some of them genuinely reiiggous 
anxious for a complete form of Protestantism, others 
merely greedy for further plunder of property devoted tc? religious 
uses. This party, though prominent, was small; large masses of 
the country, especially in the conservative north and west, were 
opposed to any meddling with ^their old faith. Besides reli- 
gious trouble there was sei^ous economic distress. Ever since 
the Black Death the process of con'^erting corn land into pas-^ 
ture, often by driving off the old manorial tenants,^ had been 
busily pressed As sheep-farming employed fewer men, there 
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were many left without work. This distress was a™ted by 
the dissolution of the monasterfes. The monks hlf “been W- 
fashioned lords, often well content with old ways. The new 
owners of the monastery lands were active “improvers”, with 

exisf^^T^rh tenants. And where distress had 

S. the monasteries had done something to relieve it. 
urther trouble was caused by Henry’s debased coin, for money 
circulated at its face value; when men were in doubt 

Is? ;r ^ ^ only sixpence, all busi- 

ess transactions were upset, and the evil tended to grow. Not 

Sh JoTJ-if- •» P«“ 

lelL H The good money was hoarded, or eln 

£ Sfce ' Th “oney took 

iirsorL J in religious matters, 

transaSs ih “ agriculture, and confusion in all business 
ansactions, the new Lord Protector would have his hands full. 

derfaand less urgent question, would also 

derfaand attention— that of the young king’s marriage. In all 

Soinerset failed, the more lamentably since, though 
he was an enlightened and honest man, the goodnes of S 
ideas was ou te nhsmr^^ k„ O' “s 


n ^ Scotland by a royal marriage. Mary 

policy. Queen of Scots, the little orphaned daughter of 

Edward t1 ? I Ik for young 

headed being divided between a French Caloli! 

utterly defeated the 
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not the way to win Scotland, Huntly put the Scottish feeling 
into memorable words: rfislike not the match, but the 

manner of the ^vooing^^ The little queen was sent over to 
France, where she was shortly affianced to the Dauphin. Soimer- 
set's hasty violence had ruined his own plans. 

In religious matters he acted just as rashly. Convinced that 
England was ready to go much further with the Reformation, he 
ordered the abolishing of the mass and the use of 
I^tin in the service, and sent commissioners round 
the country to pull down the images in the churches 
and destroy the pictures on the walls. As some of the commis- 
sioners' servants carried out these orders in an offensive way, 
parading the streets dressed as mock-priests, and burning the 
pictures with the same sort of spirit as a later generation burnt 
effigies of Guy Fawkes, this caused intense anger in all the old- 
fashioned parts of the country. For time ou: of mind genera- 
tion after generation had used the same service, and, whether 
they understood it or not, had treasured it as the sacred ground 
whereon men may approach to the presence of God ; unnumbered 
prayers had been uttered before images wffiich helped dull minds 
to contemplate their Redeemer and the saints; sacred pictures 
had hallowed and beautified churches, and had grown to be 
loved for the permanence of the blessed hopes iJbey had given 
to one sorrowful heart after another. Now all were rudely swept 
away, and to the simple country folk it seemed as if the gatew^ay 
of heaven had been closed, and new prison-houses with white- 
washed walls put in the place of the many mansions of the blest 
on earth. 

On minds still in bewilderment, seeking reasons for this 
change, fell another blow, but this time chiefly on the towns. 
The old guilds, so common in every town, were almost ^ j,fejture 
as familiar in men's lives as their religion. They had 
had man ob|ect$:^ some, such ^ as the regiilafloir’of 
tradesrSeclinin^ m 9 ^" festivities 

anTlnimc|§*^ more amusing f»erhaps than useful; some 
chiefly religious in aim; others, however, were of great practical 
use. Were a guildsman sick or in distress, he looked to his guild 
for aid; if his tools were . stolen his house burnt, his guild 


Abolition 
of images 
in churches. 
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helped him. If he died in poverty, his guild buried him, edu- 
^piUed his children, looked after his widow, and paid for masses 
or the repose of his soul. If a man wished to leave money or 
lands in charity, he left it to his guild, and, as this form of be- 
quest was common, many of the guilds were rich. The greedy 
eye of the Government fell 
held much j — 
masses for the dead 
scribed as effete, 
property. 

Government 'were to 
sick clubs, and workmen’s 
a measure 


property devoted to religious uses in the shape of 
J; in some respects, too, they might be de- 
And so an act was passed confiscating their 
The effect was something as if at the present day the 
seize the property of all benefit societies, 
.—.. o friendly societies. Here again was 
angering and injuring masses of poor men, all the 
more offensive because the London guilds were spared, being 
It rnay be supposed, too dangerous to molest. 

Trouble was not long in coming. Somerset’s brother, Lord 
Seymour of Sudely, first plotted a rebellion. He had married 
Henry VIII s widow, Catharine Parr, and sought to make for 
himself a position like that of Warwick the Kingmaker. He 
mned money and forged cannon in his own foundries, fortified 
Holt Castle, and intrigued against the Protector. The Council 
dealt with him by act^of at tainde r,, and had him executed; but 
the treasonable schemes of so near a relation did Somerset no 
good. Next came further proof of the Protector’ 
shape of two insurrections, 
same time in the west and 

once more Somerset’s i 

The insurrection in the west, where : 

Catholic in faith, w'as f ' C 

By the 3yeyL..Baye L. Book'' of i 
place of the old service. In thf 
religious discontent, for Norfolk 
immigrants from the Low Countries, 

Rebelhon here sprang from social .causes: 
commons and arable land for the p - 
had thrown many out of work; the debased 
all manufacturers and all workmen, all wages and all r-=—- ■ 
Norwich and the towns men were indignant at the confection 


•’s failure in the 
which burst out at the 
in the east, ajBtlihere 
incapacity was matfc'^plain. 
: men were still mainly 
entirely religious in character; it was caused 
'^Bich had been put in 
rn counties there was no 
he east, owing partly to 
was strongly Protestant, 
the enclosures of 
purpose of sheep- farming 

J coinage had upset 

1 prices; in 
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of the guilds. Thus at the same moment the most widely 
severed parts of the country, the poorest and the richest — the 
backward, agricultural, Catholic west, and the progressive, manu- 
facturing Protestant east — were each driven to rebellion. 

There is only one thing which a Government can do with 
rebellion, and that is to put it down. Inquiry into the reasons 
for it, sympathy with men misled into it, remedy for the causes 
of it, can only come after, namely, when the rebels have laid 
down arms and become once more citizens. This the well- 
meaning Somerset did not see. For the Devonshire rebels, in 
arms for their old religion, he had no sympathy d^nd no mercy. 
It was indeed some time before he had the upper hand of them. 
Through the summer of 1549 the west was in a jflame; 10,000 
men, under Pomeroy and Arundel, in arms; the mass everywhere 
celebrated; and Exeter besieged. So instant was the danger that 
a body of German mercenaries had to be taken into the Govern- 
ment service. These under Lord Grey de Wilton met the rebels 
at St. Mary Clyst and Sampford Courtenay, and, with every 
advantage of arms and discipline, had hard work to overcome 
them. No such fighting had been seen in England since the 
battle of Stoke. Some four thousand were killed in these fierce 
combats, and at the end the leaders were hanged at Tyburn, 
and so order was restored. t 

So stern in the west, where German firelocks were turned 
against English peasants, Somerset in the east was mild to the 
point feebleness. With the great body of rebels, who, under 
their leaders Robert and William Ket, encamped on Mouse- 
hold Hill, outside Norwich, dominating the town, and levying 
provisions from the gentry round about, he felt some sympathy, 
for he had realized himself the evils of the enclosures and of 
the bad money, and meant in time to mend them. Hence he 
tried to make terms. This only encouraged the rebels to remain 
under arms. Inevitably, righting began between them and the 
neighbouring gentry, ^ and# the Council naturally turned from 
Somerset to a stronger man. They ordered the Earl of Warwick 
to attack the rebels, which he did with great vigour, slaughtering 
a number and dispersing the rest 

With this reputation of -energy, Warwick turned-to** 



overthrow Somerset The Protector’s failures had been many: 
Fall of his rivals in the Council were jealous of him; he had 
omerset. Submitted tO 

the Council, and was sent to the Tower; pardoned for the time 
he was restored to his place in the Council; but Warwick feared 
him too much to leave him in peace, and in Januarj', 151:2, he 
was executed on a charge of conspiracy. 

; So fell Somerset, one of those tragic failures, an honest and 

: well-meaning man, whose real fault was that he was in advance 

of his time^ Misled into thinking that the opinions round him 
; . in London anfl at court were held throughout the country, mis- 
. , men in his belief that the nation, which under Henry VIII had 
thrown off the yoke of Rome with such enthusiasm, was really 
anxious for a reform in doctrine, rash in his changes, yet, in spite 
in England loved him. At his execution 
;; f near the scaffold dipped handkerchiefs in his blood to trea- 

sure as relics of a good man. He was, after all, honest, which 
^ IS more than can be said for the man who followed him. 

■ All f U Edward VI was nearly fifteen. 

All had the highest hopes of him. He was intensely popular, as 

Edward VI. «,ther had been as a young man. Those round 

hw • ability, his earnestness, and 

his sincere Protestantism. The nation looked forward to the 

hSS of age,” cried an enthusiastic 

Prnh^i 1 ® Will hang up an hundred heretic knaves.” 

obably such methods would not have overmuch distressed \ 

This da/ the Duke of Somerset had his head cut off between 

and nine o’clock in the morning.” As it happened, Edward 
was aestined never to rule. ^>jv>diu 

The last two years of his rejgn serve in some ways, however 
o 1 lustrate his ideas. -^l^c^Pr^er jfeok”, issued jn 1552! 

, . went much further towards Aotestantism'thto’ the' first; more^J 

Morrrr abolished; Articles of Re- 

h lon-forty-two m number-were pubUshed, and other changes 
^nade, all followmg the ideas of the more extreme Peforn^erc 
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At the same time some useful steps were taken. To relieve 
the distress from which the labourers were suffering efforts were 
made to check the enclosures and to revive agriculture; the first 
Poor Law enacted that collections were to be made in each 
parish for the poor; and the expenses of the royal houseliold 
wSFTessened. Unluckily time, the one great healing element 
in all political troubles, was lacking; what England needed was 
stable government, and it became increasingly clear that another 
change was at hand. Edward’s health failed, and the next heir 
was the Catholic Mary. Where the future was so uncertain, the 
present was bound to be dark, unsettled, troublocft. 

To no one was the prospect more menacing than to the Earl 
of Warwick, who had contrived Somerset’s fall, and now ruled 
in his place. The son of Henry VII’s minister, Northumberland, 
that Dudley whom Henry VIII had put to death xhe Protestant 
chiefly because his enterprise in collecting money succession, 
for the Crown had made him bitterly hated, John Dudley — 
now created Duke of Northumberland — had proved himself a 
capable soldier and a successful, if unscrupulous, politician. He 
had at any rate the politician’s instinct of being on the crest 
of the wave. Neither sincere nor trustworthy, he had taken 
the side of the extreme Reformers, partly because it agreed with 
the young king's ideas, partly because he kne^y that the old 
nobility who favoured the system of Henry VIII would, if they 
returned to power, at once overthrow him. But if the honest 
Somerset could not succeed in making the country accept a form 
of Protestantism for which it was not yet ready, the dishonest 
and selfish Northumberland was certain to fail. Balancing thus 
upon the favour of the young king and the unsteady support of 
the Council, Northumberland in 1552 found his position be- 
coming more and more precarious as Edward YPs health failed. 
Accordingly he set to work to secure himself. It was not diffi- 
cult to convince Edward that, if^Mary came to the throne, the 
Reformation would be uinjone, and Edward was sincere in his 
support of the Reformation, even if Northumberland was not" 
Accordingly, by Northumberland’s advice, be made a will setting 
aside both Mary and Elizabeth as illegitimate, and leaving the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey, the granddaughter of Henry VIII’s 


f 
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youngest sister. As Northumberland had shortly before married 
his second son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to Lady Jane, this stroke 
would not only have secured the Protestant succession, but also 
the family influence of the Duke himself. He would at any rate 
be safe, and as father-in-law of the new queen he might hope 
to be ruler of the kingdom. 

If the nation had been set on having a Protestant sovereign, 
Northumberland’s scheme was sound enough. Lady Jane cer- 
Faiiure of tainly had all the good qualities of a queen. It 

Northumberland. gQQjj became clear, however, that the nation was 
not so set. When Edward died, in 1553, Northumberland tried 
to lay hands on Mary ere she learnt the news. But a friend 
brought her immediate warning, and she slipped away to her 
Catholic friends, the How^ards, in Norfolk. She at once declared 
herself queen, and everyone supported her claim. Even in 
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London Northumberland’s plans failed hopelessly. His pro- 
clamation of Lady Jane as queen was received in silence or with 
protest. His son, Lord Robert Dudley, sent to arrest Mary, 
reached ht:r in Norfolk, but his men Avould not fight. The fleet 
declared for Queen Mary. Thousands of men were rallying to 
her cause. Even Northumberland’s own force, which he led 
into the Eastern Counties, mutinied and deserted him, and on 
July 20, less than a fortnight* fron^ Edward’s death, he was 
forced to give up hope, anS himself proclaimed Mary queen at 
Cambridge. If he thought to disarm the anger of a Tudor in 
this way be was soon undeceived. He was arrested the next 
»day, and sent to the Tower, There he grovelled further, and 
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announced that he had been , always at heart a Catholic, and 
only a forced supporter of the Reformation. Having thus made 
him do the cause of the Reformation all the harm he couldj 
Mary had him beheaded. 

4* Mary: the Catholic Reaction 

her accession Mary^jyas thirty-six; half' a Spaniard and 
half k Tudor; neither, Ihen, by age or bloo3,T2i% to# be turned 
from what she had set her mind on. Moreover, afl her life she 
liad been soured. Her mother divorced and scandalously treated, 
herself declared illegitimate, her claim to the throne doubted, 
surrounded by enemies, often held as a sort of prisoner, half a 
foreigner holding ardently to Rome and the Catholicism which the 
nation had thrown off, she was, by training and faith, quite out of 
sympathy with England, Northumberland wa.$ not a wise politician, 
but he did know what Mary was likely to be as a queen. 

England had no such terrors. A Catholic sovereign was not 
to be feared in the same way as a Catholic sovereign was feared 
in James IFs day, because England had so far never known any 
other sovereign than a Catholic. Henry VIII, even in his most 
anti-Roman moments, had never doubted that he was a most 
sincere Catholic. Edward VI had never ruled; all his reign was 
filled by Somerset and Northumberland, and if such were 
examples of Protestant rulers, they were not encouraging. The 
mass of Englishmen looked on their new queen as a daughter 
of Hariry Tudor, and welcomed her with the loyalty they always 
gave to all Tudors. The attempts at reform in doctrine under 
Edward VI had been profoundly unpopular. They wished for 
a return to the days of ^g6b3*'Xing Harry That Mary would 
break with the policy of her father, and try to bring England 
again under the power of Rqme,^iM n^t appear to occur to them. 

Hence Mary^s brief rei^n^is mTOea into two parts. Firsts 
came a short peri(|d of securing, her position on the throne, and 
of reversing the '“reform in doctrine made , 

by Edward VI and his ministers. In the second, a 
longer period, the queen disclosed her real plans, married a * 
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Spaniard, and tried to restore the Papal power. The first period 
of “Restoration” is the reign of “Maiy Tudor”; the second 
period of “Reaction” is the reign of “Bloody Mary”. 

At first, then, Mary and her subjects were at one. By 
common consent the mass came in again. Parliament, meeting 
Restoration. ^"'0 months of the queeii’s accession, repealed 

the religious acts of Edward VI, and went back to 
England in the last year of Henry 
VIII s day”. Some of the more prominent Reformers left the 
kingdom— -Jdin Knox, who had been Edward Vi’s chaplain 
among them. Archbishop Cranmer, and the bishops of, the 
same party, Latimer and Ridley, were deprived of their shes' 
and the old occupants of the sees of Winchester and Lond^ 
Bishop Gardiner and Bishop Bonner, restored. Even the queen’s 
Ideas for her marriage did not offend England. The nation 
indeed, wished her to marry Courtenay, Earl of Devon-the 
last representative of the Yorkists; and when, urged by her 
cousin, the Papal Legate, Reginald Pole, and the Spanish Am- 
bassador Renard, she refused this, and insisted on marrying 
The^spanish Philip H of Spain, the idea of a Spanish match 
was unpopular,.^^ no real resistance was made. 
There was certainly an insurrlltion, favoured by Courtenay, 
he Duke of Suffolk and Northumberland’s friends, and led by 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, but it failed to find much support. Even 
in on on, .where the cause of the Reformation was strong 
the citizens held London Bridge against Wyatt. Most of the 
leaders were captured. Wyatt and Suffolk were beheaded; so, too 
were the luckless Lady Jane and her husband; Courtenay was im- 
pnsoned, and even the Princess Elizabeth was sent for the time to 
the 1 ower. The treaty of marriage was confirmed by Parliament 
Philip came to England and married Mary. ’ 
This was the most threatening of all the dynastic marriages 
of the time Irue it nominallyssecured for England the alliance 
.pf the most powerful state p Europet It might be regarded as 
a coaa|fiito.to the marriage between Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Dauphin. France and Spain are at the time the two great 

then Mary of England will do better, and marries Spain-and 
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Spain was a greater country than France. National vanity so 
far might be soothed in the glories of the Spanish match, but 
in truth there were innumerable dangers. Not only were both 
kingdoms in danger of being swamped in the stormy sea of the 
struggle between France and Spain; not only might an actual 
union of the French and Scottish thrones be menacing for Eng- 
land if Spanish troops were to be landed to protect us; far worse 
than either was the peril that England might be absorbed into 
the Spanish monarchy. The *‘Hapsburg net” was round her; 
the octopus that had stretched its tentacles so ^ide in Euiop)^ 
had her in its grip. She might lose independence, as the Nether- 
lands were losing it, and become, as the Netherlands became, 
but a Spanish province^ — and with disastrous results. True, that 
in the marriage- treaty precautions had been taken: Mary alone 
was to manage English affairs and revenues; no foreigner was to 
hold command in army or fleet; England was not to be drawm 
into war with France through the match; if there was a son, he 
was to rule in England, Burgundy, and the Netherlands, but not 
in Spain. These were sane precautions; but men take precau- 
tions against what they fear to be likely to happen; and treaties 
are not always kept. The son of such a match — of a half-Spanish 
mother and a Spanish father — would have every element of 
danger about him. As it happened, England %as spared that 
son. WyatFs battle-cry, “No Spanish match! No Tnqin fiitijQ n I ” 
voices the popular dread ; and he and his supporters were right, 
For more than thirty years the results of this marriage hung like 
an ever-deepening stormcloud over English politics; and then 
in the thunder of the Armada it burst and passed away. But 
a whole generation of Englishmen had walked in th§ fear of it 
This “Spanish match” is the turning-point in Mary’s reign, 
Witlt,, Spain at her^^back she set out on her scheme of restoring Eng- 
land to the Roman anegiancer'''THe Papal Legate, catJjoiic 
Cardinal Pole, was permitted to land. Careful manage- Reaction, 
ment of the elections pro(?uced a compliant Parliament, which re- 
pealed Henry VIIFs ecclesiastical laws and begged that their sin of 
separating from Rome might be pardoned Pole accepted the sub- 
mission, withdrew the interdict, and England was again included 
in the Roman obedience# Heyieldedj; indeed, soipething 
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old monastery lands were to be left to their present possessors 
Everything could not be rubbed off the slate all at once. 

England once more in the Roman fold, Mary and Pole set 
to work to secure obedience by persecution. Hooper, Bishop 

Ksh»“„TS'’ n 

Bishop of St Davids, and fourteen others were tried 

^ or heresy. Doubtless Mary and her advisers expected them or 

most of them— to recant. Only one did so; the rest all went to 
he stake. This was the prelude. In May, 1555, it became clear 
that the queep was not going to have the child she expected, 
and her disappointment quickened her zeal for Holy Church. 
Through the summer the persecution sharpened. • In September 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were tried together. Latimer and 
Ridley were burnt at Oxford. A delay was given to Cranmer- 
burning an archbishop required special authority from Rome 
besides there were hopes that he might recant; but after making 
a submission he manfully withdrew it, and declared that he 
would die a Protestant, thrusting “that unworthy hand” that 
had signed his submission first into the flames. 

Cranmer was the last notable victim of the persecution; in- 
deed, with the exception of about half a dozen church dignitaries 
there were no notable victims. No distinguished layman suffered 
for his faith-eicher the distinguished laymen, or the government 
were too cautious. But there were some two hundred and 
seventy martyrs-little-known men-“some there be that have 
no meniorial”. Everyone knows Latimer’s bold words to his 
brother bishop Ridley: “Play the man. Master Ridley; and we 
shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as I 
trust shalLnever be put out”. The candle was lighted, doubtless. 
But It may be questioned if it was Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer 
and the greater martyrs who did most to light it. It is not 
easier for a bishop to be a martyr than for an ordinary poor 
man, but if need be, it will be expected of him to die for his 
Aith as a soldier will die % his country: martyrdom at times 
becomes an episcopal privilege. Ordinary men are more shocked 
by the sufferings of the great, but more convinced by the 
heroism of their fellows. It was possible to doubt the reforming 
zeal of Henry VIII’s day which was rewarded with Church lands. 
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or the enthusiasm of Edward VI% reign, when the king and his 
ministers led the way, but there could be no doubt about Mary's 
Protestants, whose only guerdon was the martyr's death for con- 
science' sake. Plitherto Protestantism had been somewhat suspect, ; 
as savouring* of worldly gain, dubious motive, and wavering faith. 
The determination which took simple folk to an agonizing death 
by fire, rather than give up their faith, made the Protestant cause. 

Mary hoped by her persecution to convert England, and she 
did much to convert it — but it was to the other side. A sullen 
hatred rewarded her and Pole and Bonner and the^ Catholics, 
and above all Mary's Spanish husband Philip, ^who, it was 
assumed without much reason, had pushed Mary to persecute. 
Yet little fcould be done. A rebellion would fail without help 
from abroad. If French troops came, Spanish troops would 
certainly come also, and the realm become a battle-ground. 
Anything was better than that. Besides, it was known that 
Mary was stricken with a mortal disease. To wait w'as best. 

Yet short as the time left to Mary was, it was enough to 
bring one more humiliation — another result, men said, of the 
Spanish match; for friendship with Spain had meant xhe loss 
war with France. England had nothing to gain from Calais, 
war, but France had, for Calais was still in English hands. On 
Calais, then, the French attack was directed, with every hope 
of success, for the garrison was small and the fort^cations 
ruinous. Lord Wentw^orth, in command at Calais, knew what 
was preparing. He wrote urgently for men and* money, but 
Mary would send neither. Every penny she could spare was 
spent on the pious task of restoring churches and refounding 
abbeys. In answer to Wentworth's letter of 29 December, 
that the French army was at hand, Mary replied that she had 
certain information that ‘‘no attack on Calais was intended". 
Before the letter reached him Wentworth had information even 
more certain, for 25,000 French were at the gates: with a garrison 
just able to oppose one ma^i to every fifty of his assailants Went- 
worth held on for five days, but n^er a man nor a ship was** 
sent from England. On January 6 he surrendered. Lord Grey 
in the neighbouring fortress of Guisnes still hung on, but on 
January 20 he too had to yield ^ • 

, •Si'. 
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5- The Religious Settlement 
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Protestant cause; it ' had .made ■■ waver^^^^ that the Pro- 
testants were really honest and in earnest. Thirdly, it was no 
longer possible to msLconteint with the system of Henry VIII: 
no country coulcTcontinue to profess itself Catholic and yet be 
in dat defiance of the Pope, If Elizabeth's government was to 
endure it must have the support of either the Protestants or the 
Catholics ; it could not halt between two opinions for ever. 

Finally, the Catholic cause had weakened, owning to the idea 
that it was a foreign cause. It was the cause of Philip of Spain; 
and Elizabeth’s Catholic rival, Mary Queen of Scote, was the 
wife of a French prince. Hence the loyalty to Blizabeth grew 
more and more to be a Protestant loyalty; and as the Protestants 
were the loyal party, the Catholics tended to be thought the 
disloyal party — a charge which was sometimes quite unjustified, 
yet sometimes true, and always bard to rebut 

As the conclusion of the long drama of the Reformation one 
seems to expect some great political stroke, some wide-reaching 
act that will settle the vexed question. There is, of 
course, nothing of the kind. The details of ‘‘the reiigiotis ^ 
Elizabethan Settlement ” are not striking. |Compared 
with the fierce changes of the last reigns they seem moderate. 

As Pole was dead the Archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant. 

It was given to Matthew Parker, a moderate Protest;^nt Elizabeth I 
followed this by granting leave for the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, | 
the Commandments to be said in English in the Church service, 
and for the gospel and epistle to be read from’* the English 
version. In 1559 Parliament met and drew up the Settlement 
Briefly the details of it were: — 

I. The Repeal of the Act of 1554. This again abolished 
the Papal power in England and brought into force Henry VIIFs 
ecclesiastical legislation. ^ ' 

■ ■■■2. An Act of Supremacy, supreme 

^S^nAct of tjnuormitj^, accepting (Ih the main) Edward VI’s'| 

Second Prayer Book; and laying,|down that vestments of th^i 
clergy and ornaments of the churclies were to be as established 
by Parliament in the second year of Edward VI. The “Articles of ' 

Religion’^ of Edward VI, reduprf from 42 to 39, were re-enacted.', 
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It seems httle on which to base a great Church settlement: 

On '"f . nothing that was exactly new. 

inevitabk Fn ^i^e. ' The first act was 

evitable. England would never accept the Papal power. But 

this blow once struck, everything was done to spare the wounded 

feelings of the Catholic party. The Act of Supremacy l lr 

more cautious than Henry VIIPs blunt declaration tJheJ" 

the oath, the ordinary layman was left alone. The Prayer Book 
IS the Prater Book which we have to-day; and no word against 
Rome IS in it.tEven the Litany, which enumerates a very con ! 

Book hut Fr^'i ^ Edward’s Prayer 

Book, but Elizabeths advisers struck it out. Prayer is oflered 

for the conver^on of “Jews, Turks, infidels, and hLtics^rut 

wL*h service is so worded that those 

ho believed in the Real Presence, and those who did not, could 
alike accept it Alternative prayers for the sovereign, one more 
the other less definitely Protestant, are provided. Men could do 
in many ways as seemed good to them and yet feel they were 

Z T '“-."Ih.™ ».s IMa severity threateeed „ve ” 

those who obstinflf#=‘lv .. . . 


1'^ liLuc seventy tfireatened save to 

^ hose who obstinately maintained the authority of the Pope- 
A these were declarf^rl ah ^ ^ ^ 


^ Jje .ete dec.e^ I.T V't^s"' 


v,r --ux^utiicu reiusea to take the oath 

■' -Sizaherh their posts. 

J ,. ;:El.zabeth was able to fill them with men of her own cLce 

' f' - to come to church 

^ and had*«ie mass celebrated at home, the Government Zdl 


no attenfpt to interfere save by impo’sing a sSnT Irfor 


"himsHf anH isVcT"’ r,r“' to compound for 

. ■ , mtnself and his household at a rate of aos. a rnomh The 

Davmftnt- 1C r*Af uiuiiui. me 


! VK i'7^5'ment is not so trivial as^it seems; to get Sh^ value of 

CaS,i s“.t° A,” ‘‘P '»i”8 ■ 


”” priests, the beinir a 

Catholic was expensive. One after another of the county geJry 

desiring to economize, found attendance at his parish^ fhurch 
- an easy way of doing it One came in after 
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above all things was on Elizabeth’s side* She was able to give 
her system the chance to take root: under her a new generation 
grew up who had never seen Engtahd Roman Catholic and 
therefore accepted without question the Anglican Settlement. 


XXIV. Elizabeth 

Outlines of Elizabeth’s Policy 

So far we have been concerned with one aspect only of 
Elizabeth’s reign — her settlement of the Church, ending the 
Outlines Reformation: unquestionably important, yet in 

no way striking, nor even appearing at the time to be 
definitely final For twelve years there were hopes that the queen 
might be persuaded back to Rome, and England with her. Mean- 
time her wise tolerance in religion, and the general good sense 
of her arrangements, gave them a firm hold. By 1570 Pius V, 
despairing of gentler measures, declared her excommunicate, and 
henceforth sterner means than persuasion were to be tried. 

Yet long before 1570 — indeed from the beginning of the 
reign — there was in sight another means than the conversion of 
Elizabeth whereby England might again become Catholic. In 
European politics at the time there was still a firm belief in the 
state maxim', Cujus regio e/us religio. Where the sovereign \?as 
Catholic it was assumed the land would be Catholic; and in the 
main the assumption was true. No definite example had yet 
been seen of a land breaking away Successfully from its ruler’s 
creed. All the changes of the Reformation in England seemed 
to confirm the belief. Henry VIH’s, Edward VFs, Mary’s, and 
now Elizabeth’s religious opinions had from one extreme 

to another, and England had yeered with each. Hence all that 
seemed to be needed to regain England from the Reformation 
was a Catholic sovereign on the throne. 

Various roads would lead to this end. 

I, The next heir, Mary Queen of Scots, was a Catholic. If 
she were to succeed, all would, in the opinion of the Catholic 
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leaders, be well again: more especially if after the death of her 
French husband she were to marry some English Catholic. 

2. The throne might be won for Philip of Spain, the late 
queen of England's husband, either by force or by marriage with 
Elizabeth. Possibly Philip might himself marry her, if the Papal 
dispensation were granted; or she might marry someone of the 
Haps burg house. In either case a Spanish Catholic ascendency 
would be re-established in England. 

PoliticaIly,”^EljzabeJh’s,iejgnJ of the struggle with 

the “Counter-Reformation” — the term is used to 4<2note that 
compound of the great Catholic allies — Spain, th^ 

Empire, and the Papacy — which had done so much 
to check Protestantism in Europe. The forces were enormously 
strong. Spain and the Empire together then meant practically 
all Europe, except France and the Baltic states. j^Spain was 
enormously rich from her possessions in the New World, and her 
soldiers were at the time the best in Europe. Further, the abuses 
in the Papal court had been set right, the old grounds of com- 
plaint removed, and at the Council of Trent (1546-63} much had 
been done to win back the w^avering allegiance of many who had 
leaned for the time to the Reformed doctrines. The Popes had 
once more become earnest and zealous, and the same spirit 
marked all the leaders of the Roman Church. The great Jesuit 
order had been formed to win back the heretics. Much ifed 
a|ready been done by the powers of the Counter-Reformation in 
Germany, and their efforts were now concentrated ori England* 

Against this attack the key of England's entrenched position 
is tKe TTifone. So long *^as Elizabeth lives, ail safe for ^ the 
time! Tf heir heir is a Catholic, there is peril in the future; if she 
has a Protestant heir, all is secure. At first the dang^ menaces 
^ coyggly from a Scottish queen supported by the forces of the^ 
allies. After that queen's death the danger takes a 
fresh shape; 4 t is open war witlj the Counter- Reformation and 
its champion, Spain ; and ^ts forces seem greater than England 
is likely to be able to resist 

' < Eof; the Catholic cause Elizabeth's timely death ijf not 
essential, 1 at Any .rate much to be dmr^ To Protestaut Eng- 
land her life to Proiestent 

" ' ' ' ' ' ‘ ' ' ' A ' ' ' ' ^ ' ' * ' ' 
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necessary, so that there may be a I^rotestlnt heir. Yet here 

the reigm Elizabeth 

^ proposals for ® "'^^“rther, such 

L are nS af Jr®! moderately attractive to 

seems to fo 1 ^ repeatedly 

Srurfe rr CaXTif ^ 

*an the nation. She saw that the 
best ally against Spam was France. France, though Catholic 

Sd Sed ? Wy. She LIS 

‘0° much to join in that. She vvaT'^n’c 

‘he bait of a 

M so long 

j ^ ®’^ht make a French alliance Snaif 

^ wou d do nothing violent against her that might drive her fnto 
. Once married, her value as a prospective catch wn„iH be 

Suan^c;?'" iT\ her coqWng witk l-'rench princes, 

thia f • ®‘’^^heth kept Spain quiet and France on he^r side- 

this friendliness with France lasted all through her reign Ind 

=4 - 

_ X. The Scottish phase: this covers the first ten vears of 

a S seeking shelter in 

A^^i^England thus putting herself in Elizabeth’s power (1558-68) 

Tn th! T ‘^^^‘holic, and to place her 

on the throne as E zabeth’s successor L . ^ 

be reoiiirerl tin wr k .u ’’“ccessor. As no successor would 

SzZtM ^ of ‘he plots included 

%. i. .pLtr^d M ts;' ■'t 

■=-sass-:£=s> 
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the exploits of the buccaneers and the early attempts at colonha- 
tion — though some of these belong in date to an earlier period* 

The Scottish phase comes first In order to appreciate it 
a review of Scottish history is needful Scotland, like England, 
had a Reformation of a character peculiar to itself. As has been 
seen, England was the first considerable state whose king took up 
the anti-Roman ideas of the Reformers and made them his state 
policy. Scotland gave the first example of a country which de- 
clared fora Reformation, both in politics and in doctrine, in 
defiance of its This unique aspect of the* Scottish 

Reformation makes it particularly important 

2. Scotland: the Unlucky House of Stuart 

Since the final^ defeat, of Edward I's scheme of annexation 
England and Scotland had influenced each other but little. 
They had remained ill neighbours; fighting on the Borders had 
been almost continuous; Scotland had steadily adhered to its 
alliance with France; every now and again quarrelling had de- 
veloped into open wars in which Scotland usually lost the 
battles. No real progress had been made towards union. Now 
the time is at hand when the two countries were a"t last to find 
a common aim and a common interest in their religion; and 
while sympathy thus drew them closer, fortune — and , Elizabeth's 
sagacity^ — gave the chance of the two crowns to join in the 
person of James I. It is therefore desirable to cast a glance 
over the policy and social condition of Scotland during these 
two hundred years of hostility, in order to see how in^the end 
the two nations came together. 

Robert Bruce died in 1329, having survived but one year 
after the Treaty of Northampton. His heart, after its romantic 
adventure in the good Lord James's keeping, came back to his 
native land to be buried belieath high altar at Melrose in 
that magnificent abbey which seems to embody all that was best 
of Scottish patriotism, and in its ruin to mourn the disasters 
which befell Scotland under his successors. And his son David, 
aged but four years, reigned in his stead. 
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(i) the main nelatmts with Rua! n 'T’ °8serve, therefore, 

”»ins .nd co„,n«LTLt££Z ; ’I'’' “ O-dd’ 

politics most in&uence her 

was permanently faithful on the nr'^ Scotland 

England; [3) 

shape o£ powerful barons and fiCr Ht^, f 

after king,* and prevented anv real harassed king 

country. For raL thaTto TunT /""" thf 

“'dLS w” LSd'”’"” ""■■ 

The victory of BruS had mearn rebellion at work. 

togan their lends ,hen Kin, KokL ^ “J" “ «rolt= to 

of them lended, won tte “f S””'- * smnll petty 

Edward HI joining i„_ rented ^^ 1 ™“'^ "f -nd, 

English and their allies completely ^rermn"*?'"'"" ™'' 

Balhol was placed on the throne L Uu , country; Edward 
fo, safety to France. TtenTolv^ S “‘"f 

«n French wars; by degrees Scotland ’ absorbed 

and even tried a counSmoS L! P°^‘«-C3ses. 

, Edward was besieging Calais, ’xhe affafr MeJ"/ /" ^^^6, while 
: A^-chbishop of York and the northern r ^^l^^^l^'^c.Iorously. The 
■.met the Scots at Neville’s Cross -^as ^ercy and Neville 

. won the day. David himself was w^ Tl’ 

^-^ept in^ England for eleven yeaJs ’ 
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Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, did not hesitate to murder his 
old companioa-m-arms, Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie. and 
that from mere savage jealousy. Ramsay had recaptured Rox- 
urgh Castle, and the king, newly returned from France, rewarded 

of T ■ Sheriff of Teviotdale, superseding the Knight 

of Liddesdale, who had held the office. LMdesdal! bided Ws 
time, pounced on Ramsay— who, unarmed and unprepared was 
sitting in court at Hawick, suspecting no treachery from oS 
comrade-hurried him to his castle o) Hermitage, and ffier^eft 

import°ncrThe° ^ Though of no historical 

imi^rtancc, the story illustrates what happened ovSr and over 

again, even among the most valiant of the Scottish patriots - pri 

Z tfSa treacheroLveng^nce 

serve Edward in all his wars, “except against the Scots ««/«. 
&s <^w^ji/,asure”~nor was he the only Douglas to turn’traitor 
Ugh mg on the Borders went on pretty constantly during Se 
latter half of the fourteenth century, the most picturLque event 
being the great moonlight affray of Otterburn, in which ^ 

ph and Henry (Hotspur), made prisoners (1388) 

But during this time, and under the Lancastrian kings] no serious 
attempt was made by England to press the conquest^of Scotland 
Ihe only considerable battle of the time is Homildon (1402)' 

Oherburn Th K ff"f for 
Endand for important results in the history of 

England, for it led up to that great league of Percy, Glen dower 
ouglas, and Mortimers, which harassed Henry IV- gut save 
ffiat It once more showed the helplessness of the Scots aWinst 

tots TT ^he Scots clSg 

to their French alliance, and sent jnen to fight in France acainst 

of ffie^tidr^ Bedford; theyjielped to win Beauge (the first turn 
, 1422); and Douglas, keeping up his reputation, 1 lost 

or HomildrarSto*rstary! Tnd' "C“uU 

ancestor {also an Archibald^ an 

at Halidon. ^ bore it also, and was kilW 
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another battle at Verneuil— and his life this time Stewart of 
Scotl^T Tf Herrings”, and other^ 

for her^L^S hi full with French trouble! 

effecth-elv and fh unfriendlinesses 

rill T ^ came on the Wars of the Roses so that 

:-tL‘;srsf ,rj:Lr^ •» - 

a peaceful end, and he, before his deJ saw ti n i K 
cruelly murdered and the other a prisoner in England ^Rotet 
HI, too, was the only one to attain old age: none of the othf 
J.ved to be forty-five; three of them wert ;:unff 2e tLfhS 
entered on the second half of life’s natural span; James I 
o“?»ore. James II killed by the bursting of a 

nated; James^^^^Xt ^ToJ^ rf' 

t.ng, ,h.ir conn.^. w« ave„ more ». No“telL“mh 

.ko premamr. 

ceeLd at the ageTe^ °/ J^">es I suc- 

Jaraes IV had reached eighteen— a 

compared with that of his ancestors. But JaLf vTs“‘t^ 

-S'-- f - - 

Mowed r.M,Sd' SSSZ ~ 

* Maitland. 
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Zm invasions, defeats, raids 

S be Z ”» ’ 8“» •“"S, but “ Z 

government A V “ nor iim 

government. A king could do little for his people so long as 

o e resources were being strained to crush the cr,-eat 
families into obedience. 

^ '="PPle, unable to ride about 
the country, or fight at the head of an army; therefore for SSe 

Sd’lv" That he was by^iaturfa ’ " 

Kindly and charitable man only made the matte? 

n?.r‘ r'^in S^^’ernn^ent fell into the hands of his brother the 

ccrned with the arrest of Robert’s elder son, Rothesay and 
I aoy with his death, which occurred (conveniently) "while 

in , 1 T> f ?r! voyaging to France in time of truce 

till his ’t ff had the regency 

till his death, in 14^0. James, however, on hi's return ^ 

Of Albany, and his two sons. They were executed t 
seised their estates. Tliis vigorous stroke was followed uJ^S 
aivs against “bands” (covenants of alliance between nobles’) 
a hanging of disorderly Hi£rhl;3nd rhi^fc* * *• 

.g, lorfeiL";?;:/ 'or'ssT' Tb°' 

last proved his undoing, for Sir Robert Graham heif to’straA 
earn, hatched a plot in the Highlands to murder the kin^ 
The chance soon came. James went to V^rthZ^ ^ 

™T’n”fh”£ “®“‘ ?' W«i“'’o?The 

b7;r„oter.or:i;^ '’ur.s 

“spoiled the locks” 3r.,t i . f* "’Shf the conspirators 

floor and took refuge in a dr^in below; tSre Id S - “ 

mg from it to the outer enl but th^ king had S causSIt' ' 

MeanwhlSlove VuZ hH ‘“t 

story bemg that one of them'. CathlSe DougS^ tJZ ^ 
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Th. . rs;“strjLt,trre:LSL .a 

M of the p„,„ of ,ha ..Black- DoogW Aa .hTtasf 
James 11. P«yea in bcotland somewhat the same oart at th*. 

J-ly of Neville (the Kingmaker) played fn England 

little detail L n ® following in a 

and on Douglases were every whit as dan^rerous 

the iotShT," -^*fds of 

Inn^'^K ” ^ dealing with them were far less scrunn 

James IlTas°^ T" IV. 

regent ThisT . Archibald (fifth earl) was his 

wSom tv™; d^nStthifre^ 

rSm 

Scotland right across the iLt i ^ ® 

or .he kea,%k4‘ya%« ^ »» 

RobSt nr^’ K 7" g'-^f-gtandson on the female side if 
S Scottt" thtv-^ °f ^he King 

who^stte:;; otiLrrs£tr ' 

atSf^Dotl' othert:Sdt ^ 

quarrels between Douda^ Cnchtot 7^— ^nends, but 

Of c.,f„a if-tr Try::^ -is: 

J m w trpt:d “ 
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Cnckon’s violence, invited the Douglas to Stirling, where the 

accused him of 

V ) ^ ^ f ^ ‘ Crawford to rebel 
hy <‘ made r a w 

Jth a ni. wounded man’s brains 

with a pole-axe. The ninth eari-James, brother to the 

th Htnry VI. He was forgiven for a time, again intrieued with 
It English and the Highlanders, gathered an army^and was 

f >» Eskdale, and fled to Engla'nd So 

kll the family ot the Black Douglas; but the king was not quit 
of ihem, for he had won the day only with tlm help of ^the 
younger branch, the Red Douglases, Earls of Angus These 
were to prove as intolerable as the elder branch had been. 

In 1460 James II was killed at Roxburgh by the burstino 

usua regency. Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andretvs, the 
one hone.st and patriotic statesman of the time who 

how^fSarwith'h?® given James II the sag; illustration of 

kdlard IV unn Lancastrian cause. 

Award H won over the queen-mother, and made alliance with 

he exiled Douglas and the Highlanders. So the rebound of f . 

'"wf “■ ■" 

his .wo bsofl.S,-’™'; E ™>»% with 

made alliance »ith England, daimed the ctom'as Rirard m 
hegeman, and ranched ni.h an English a™,, mTSL 
O Gloucester, into Scotland. James summoned his nobles m 

wjth^efmey us^^St tu:d 

a mason--a person of mean and sober estate”, as a chToJcIe; 
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t^ls him. The nobles hated this favourite, and wished to over 
throw him, yet did not see the means to do it. “I will bell 
^e cat,” cried Angus to them— hence his nickname, “Archibald 
iieh-the-cat and he kept his word by marching to the king’s 
aid, arresting Cochrane in his tent, and hanging him from 
Lauder Bridge (1482). From murdering the king’s favourites 
to attacking the king himself was but a short step, and five years 
later savv it taken. Angus was the chief traitor, with the southern 
Lowlanders at his back; with him was the king’s eldest son 
(afterwards James IV), a boy of fifteen; the king had the sup- 
port of thf northern Lowlanders. Once he had the rebels at 
his mercy, but he granted them terms. They broke them, and 
Sauchie Burn. forces, mustering again, fought at Sauchie Burn, 
close by Stirling (1487). The Border spearmen of 
Angus and Hume won the day. James, galloping from the field, 
was thrown from his horse, and carried stunned and bleedintr 
into Beaton’s Mill. He asked for a priest, and a man calling 
himse f such was brought in, who, bending over the king to 
hear his confession, stabbed him to the heart. So the story 
goes; the exact manner of the king’s death is perhaps doubtful; 
anyway he happinit to be slain” was what his enemies said— 
no doubt they knew best. 

Ominously as James IV’s reign had been preluded with the 
son m arms against the father, it showed for a time promise of 
James IV. things. The king himself grew strong, and 

'enforced the law; one curse of Scotland, disorder at 
home, died down. An alliance made with England by the 
marnage of James with Margaret Tudor (Henry VIPs elder 
daughter), checked the fighting on the Border; while the High- 
landers w^e kept in control by the raising to power of the half- 
Lowland houses of Campbell (Argyll) and Huntly (Gordon) in 
the west and east, to act as policemen against “the wild Macraws” 

all went well 

bickTr^The^ol^r^^^*?^^’ brothers-in-law began to 

bicker. The old _ fascinations of the French alliance attracted 

James Henry, with a Spanish wife, favoured the cause of Spain 
against France. So James, like a knight-errant, adventured Ld 
lost all at Flodden (1513). He had a great force; Highlanders 
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under Lennox, Argyll, and Huntly; Borderers under Home 
and Hepburn; Perthshire men with Crawford and Errol — 
all the chivalry of Scotland was with him. He crossed ^ 

the Tweed, took some castles near by, and pitched on 
the last southern ridge of the Cheviots, at Flodden E)dge, a morass 
in front, his left flank guarded by the deep sluggish and 

with the Tweed at his rear. Surrey with a strong force, yet less in 
number than the Scots, kept the Till at first on his left, crossed 
it at Twizei Bridge, and got in James’s rear, Janies seems to 
have lost touch with his enemy, and to have thought they were 
moving on Berwick. Even so the Scots were the Jbetter found, 
the English almost starving, and discouraged by having been for 
three days without beer; and James had the upper ground. The 
Scottish king was no tactician, however, and finding the enemy 
in his rear, moved down to meet him, the two armies impinging 
somewhat at an angle, so that the English right and the Scottish 
left came first into contact. Here the Scots had the advantage. 
Home and Huntly broke Edmund Howard and Tunstal, while 
Dacre, called up from the supports, had much work to stand 
his ground. Then the centres met in fierce and uncertain com- 
bat, James leading a charge against the Percies, who had broken 
the Perthshire men; the English artillery made great holes in 
his ranks, while the Scottish guns, either ill-worked^or left behind 
in the hasty move down from Flodden Edge, were useless. On 
the Scottish right, which came last into action, the English were 
completely successful. Stanley, with a few arches, harassed 
Lennox and Argyll’s Highlanders into a charge, and shattered 
them. The leaders fell; their men fled headlong. Thus each 
army had a wing broken, and the fight in the centre was dubious. 
But while on the Scottish left Home’s Borderers had* scattered 
to plunder and, as Fluellen says, ‘‘kill the luggage ”, Stanley kept 
his men in hand, and pressed in on James’s flank. So hemmed 
in, James and his nobles fought their last fight — the king him- 

* Says Tweed to the TUI 

**What gars ye rm«o still T* ** 

Says the Till to the Tweed. 

‘*Tho’ ye rin wi* speed, 

And I nn slaw, 

Yet for ae man ye droon. 
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self pierced with arrows and hewn down within a lance's length 
of Surrey, his nobles pressing forward to cover him, and falling 
one by one under the sweep of the English bills. 

**The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede awa'.” Flodden 
was a shattering defeat. High and low alike, from palace, castle, 
town, and cottage, were stricken there. Surrey’s work was done; 
there was no need to go further; more than a century w^as to 
pass ere a Scottish army was again to venture far into England. 
And this time Scotland had been beaten in what would be 
reckoned a fair field. At Halidon and Homildon, the archers, 
and later, "'at© Pinkie, the musketeers were the deciders of the 
day. The Scots had been beaten without the chance of striking 
a blow. Not so at Flodden; archery played a small part in 
the final struggle. It was hand to hand, English bill against 
Scottish spear; and the biilmen had it. 

James V’s reign was in the main a repetition of the reigns 

of James II and James III, that is to say, the internal feuds 

revived; the country was distracted between warring 
James V. , .. - , . - , , . . 

houses struggling for the possession of the king. Ihis 

disorder was increased by the part played by Henry VIII and 
his ministers, who fostered an “English” party (of traitors) in 
Scotland, and, further, by the beginnings of the Reformation; 
obviously, wh§n the Tudor king became the enemy of Rome, 
the Stuart king clung more closely to the old faith. For the 
present, merely noting that at first the beginnings of the Refor- 
mation tended to widen the gulf between the nations instead of 
closing it, we may leave the story of the Reformation in Scotland 
till Mary’s reign. 

After Flodden the chief persons left to rule Scotland were 
the queen, Margaret Tudor, Angus (head of the Red Douglas), 
and Arran (head of the Hamiltons). Within a year the queen 
married Angus, and henceforth the Douglases were the English 
party in Scotland, in constant traitorous correspondence with 
^ Henry VIIL How lawless Scotian^ still remained was shown 
in the afiray called “Cleans^ the Causeway” in 1520. Angus and 
Arran were both in Edinburgh, to be present at a meeting of 
Parliament and to discuss a healing of their quarrel. Each, of 
.. course, brought his faction with hujfij Angus had 400 spearmen 
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at his back. Archbishop Beaton, taking the side of his Hamilton 
kin, urged the blessings of peace, and in the fervour of his speech 
smote on the bosom of his vestments; a hollow ring of metal 
answered the stroke ; the archbishop wore a steel corslet beneath. 
‘‘My lord, your conscience clatters, answered Gawain Douglas. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton also spoke for peace, but another of his 
name taunted him with cowardice. “I shall fight,” answered 
Sir Patrick, “ where thou darest not be seen,” and, rushing out, 
he made an onslaught on Angus’s spearmen. Straightway both 
sides fell to it, and up and down the High Street raged a fierce 
faction fight, which ended in the complete rout of tht^ pfamiitons.^ 

For the next eight years Angus and the Douglas faction 
remained masters of Scotland and the king, in spite of the fact 
that Margaret Tudor had grown tired of her second husband, 
and obtained a divorce from him. Walter Scott of Branxholm, 
and some allies in secret treaty with the king, endeavoured to 
waylay him at Melrose and rescue him from the Douglas claws, 
but Angus, helped by Kers and Homes, won the day,^ and the 
boy king had to sham gratitude for his preservation. At last, 
however, he escaped to his mother at Stirling, and rallying to 
him those who hated the Douglas rule and their treason with 
England, was able to make himself king in reality. Exiled the 
Angus was driven into exile in England, where lie Douglas, 
became a pensioner of King Henry, with Henry’s instructions 
“ to do all the mischief he could ”, still plotting to kidnap Arch- 
bishop Beaton — an old scheme of Wolsey’s — or, ''better still, 
King James himself, and hand him over to his English royal 
uncle, who professed benevolence all the time. 

The last fifteen years of the reign were fairly prosperous. On 
the whole peace was kept with England, and this kept treason 
at home within bounds. James did something to pacify the 
Borders by clapping the great Border lords in hold, and going 
round hanging notorious rascals, the chief of them Johnnie 

Armstrong of Gilnockie. Jle rnade a similar tour round the 

♦ 

i The affair is an interesting example of how barbarotis Scotland was compared with 
England ; seventy years had elapsed since Cade’s riot ; and even that was mainly political 
and social, not a purposeless feud between two noble houses. 

Sit was in the pursuit after this battle that Ker of Cessford was pierced by **dark 
Elliot’s border«spear”, as readers of the Lay of ike Last Minstrel will remember. 
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Highlands, established some garrisons, .imprisoned some chiefs, 
and took the Lordship of the Isles for the Crown. There was 
talk of reform of the Church, and the College of Justice was set 
up in Edinburgh. But though outwardly there was peace with 
England, Henry and James were not at one; Henry, having 
severed himself from Rome, desired James to do the like, and 
break from the Auld Alliance with France. James had no mind 
to lose his old friend and the support of Rome. Further, his 
marriage policy vexed Henry. First, he married Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis I, when Henry had ideas for him to marry 
his own dai^ghter, (Bloody) Mary. When his first queen died 
James went again to France and espoused Mary of Guise, whom 
Henry had his eye on for his own fourth bride. Henry had to 
content himself with Anne of Cleves^ — a further source of vexa- 
tion. Then James refused an interview with his uncle, and 
gradually the two kings drifted into war. An English raid, 
with Angus traitorously leading it, was badly beaten in Teviot- 
dale. In reply James mustered his nobles at Fala Muir, but 
they refused to follow him in an invasion. Borderers, however, 
were always ready to fight, and the King collected a mass of 
them in the West Marches and put them under a friend, Oliver 
Sinclair (whom the Scots distrusted as a commander), hoping to 
catch the English unprepared. Wharton, the English Warden, 
had early news of the raid, and advanced with some two 
thousand men to meet the raiders. The Scots were, caught 

Solway Moss* and a morass ; unable to deploy 

and use their numbers, they made a disorderly 
retreat, which soon turned to a hopeless panic. All the guns 
were lost, 1200 men made prisoners, and many drowned; the 
English 4 ost seven men. Such was the rout of Solway Moss 
(1542). 

The disgrace of it crushed King James. A fortnight later a 
daughter was born to him. “It came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass,” was all he found'to saj. In a sort of stupor, mur- 
muring at intervals, “Fie, 'fled Oliver!” the poor king lingered 
another week, and died at Falkland. 

In that mournful procession of the five Jameses there is no 
break. The last of them is engaged in the old task, and failing 
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as his forbears failed. It is picturesque; sometimes it is heroic; 
often it is pathetic; but it is never modern. Modern history 
sees it as a funeral procession burying a dead time, and we are 
silent while it passes/^ ^ 

3. The Reformation in Scotland 

The first fact to be borne in mind about the Reformation in 
Scotland is this : it stopped the weak spot in England’s defences, 
and this at a time of England's greatest danger. ♦ ^ 
Scotland had always been an ally of France, and a Reformation 
Catholic Scotland would have been, in Elizabeth’s Scotland, 
reign, a base from which the Counter-Reformation could strike. 
Imagine England’s danger if Napoleon had been able to use a 
friendly Scotland as his base. Yet the danger would hardly have 
been greater in George Ill’s reign than it was in Elizabeth’s. 
A Reformed Scotland gave the enemy no opening for dealing 
a stab in the back. 

Secondly, it led to the union of two relatively small 
powers into one big one. To the European diplomatist of the 
early sixteenth century England was a second - rate union of 
power, mostly following the lead of Spain ; Scotland a island, 
hanger-on of France. Thanks to the Reformatic?h in Scotland 
and to the statesmanship of Elizabeth, the two were united in 
one Protestant power of first-rate importance — a fgct of incal- 
culable consequence in Europe; and for the first time England 
reaped the full value of being an island. 

Thirdly, Scotland gave the first example of a country making 
a Reformation in defiance of its rulers, and being successful in 
the effort It was the first “popular” reformation, as opposed 
to royal or political reformations. 

These are great happenings; yet one is tempted at first to 
say they are inevitable. Each of"the two countries has a Refor- 
mation at the same time; It is only^ natural that the Reformers 
join in self-defence. So far from this being inevitable, it was at 
first exceedingly unlikely. Not only were the two nations bitter 


1 Maitland, Cambrid^ Modern History, 
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foes, but they had everything to keep them apart; and their 
Reformations were totally different in character. Henry VIII 
would have treated the Scottish .Reformers as rebels. They, 
looking on themselves as the sons of the prophets, would have 
regarded him as Ahab and Nebuchadnezzar combined in one 
corpulent monster. 

Between the affray at Solway Moss in 1542 and Queen 
Mary’s crossing of the Solway to take refuge in England lie 
twenty-six years; another nineteen years take us to the end of 
the tragedy at Fotheringay Castle. So was spanned the life 
of Mary Stu|jrt. It is in the first part, however, that the great 
events occur. In it the Scottish Reformation was secured, 
with the heir to the throne in the hands of the Reformers; in 
it England and Scotland learnt to face the common enemy, the 
Counter-Reformation, together; warfare between the two neigh- 
bours came to an end; Elizabeth’s support saved the Scottish 
Reformation; the Scottish Reformers in return steadied Eliza- 
beth’s throne when it tottered. 

In England the king had taken up the Reformation to suit 
himself, and shaped it to his own political purposes. The Scot- 
. . tish Reformation had in its beginning nothing to 

scuhantjes t , . i ^ i i i • 

the Scottish do With politics, nor could It be led by the king. 

„ orma ion. y upon his ciergy, upon France, upon 

the Pope. To side with the Reformers meant to break with ail 
of these ancient allies, and the king could not face that. The 
Reformation in Scotland, then, was independent of the Crown; 
it was based upon criticism, upon the need of reform in the 
Church, upon the temper of the Scottish people. As there 
was in the Church much to criticize, and as the temper of 
the people took readily to theological and religious discussion, 
especially basing its judgments on its own interpretation of 
the Bible, there was fertile soil for the Reformers to work on. 

The Church in Scotland was rich, but much of the wealth 
was not used for •Church purposes. The bishops 
were far more* nobles *than ecclesiastics — warlike, 
greedy for wealth, and worldly-minded. They were 
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themselves — James Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, having 
ordered the Prior of St, Andrews to mend his immoral life, the 
Prior — who belonged to the wildest of all Lowland families, 
the Hepburns — retaliated by arming his retainers and threatening 
war on the archbishop. Stewart, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
who died fighting beside James IV at Fiodden, only followed the 
habit of the day. Beaton, of the “clattering conscience”, was not 
the only one who wore a breastplate. The common clergy were 
poor, and ignorant, and ili-behaved; “dumb dogs” who did not 
preach — “drunken Sir John Latinless”, is Lyndsay’s name for 
them. The exactions found so burdensome in F^g^and were 
even more oppressive in Scotland. The “corse presents” (mor- 
tuary fees), the taking of the “best cloth” and a cow from the 
family of the dead, pressed hardly on the poor. Marriage, too, 
in a small country where relationship spread so widely, offered 
another point where the influence of the Church was oppressive. 
The prohibited degrees of cousinship came in so often that 
dispensations had perpetually to be obtained; and dispensations 
were not to be had without fees. Finally, the morals of the 
churchmen were openly and notoriously bad. In no country 
was the rule that the clergy must remain celibate more openly 
defied. Over and over again come the records of priests’ chil- 
dren being made legitimate, and no steps were taken to check 
the loose morality. Proposals for reform were made, orders 
issued, and so forth, but nothing was done. 

Meanwhile the influence and writings of the German Re- 
formers reached Scotland; translations of the gcriptures i?ecame 
common; Parliament and the Church tried to crush the new 
opinions, and in 1528 Patrick Hamilton, who had travelled 
in Germany and picked up the ideas of the time, was* tried for 
heresy and burnt. “The reek of Mr. Patrick”, however, did 
not deter others, and George Wishart, another who had learnt 
the new doctrines abroad, returned to Scotland in 1543, and 
began preaching, at first in ^Dundee, and after in Ayr- 
shire. His quarrels with the clergy gxew, and Cardinal cardiLi^ 
Beaton had him arrested, tried, and put to death at 
St Andrews. Three months later Wishart was revenged; a 
gang of Beaton’s enemies — Leslie, Melville, and the Kirkaldys ^ 
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— slipped into the castle and stabbed him in his chair. His 
body was hung over the walls for the townsfolk to gaze at, just 
where, three months before, he had looked on at 
May, 1546. execution. The murderers held out in the 

castle for more than a year. At length some French ships came 
to help the besiegers; then the ‘‘Castilians” surrendered, and 
were banished to the French galleys; with them went a man, 
after to be famous: a minister, “an earnest professor in Christ 
Jesus”, a friend of Wishart, who had entered the castle during 
the Easter truce, and had been preacher to this band of godly 
murderers! pThis man was John Knox. 

In 1547 Henry VIII died, and Somerset’s policy was for a 
match between his young king and the child Mary Stuart; but, 
as has been seen, the battle of Pinkie shattered that hope. Mary 
was sent to France — England and Scotland being bitter enemies 
— and the Reform party in Scotland was checked. England was 
the only place whence the Reformers could get help, yet to ask 
for English help was to play the traitor; even to profess the 
Reformed doctrines smacked of treason, now that England, “ the 
Auld Enemy ”, had turned Protestant. 

Mary Tudor’s accession, however, gave another shift to the 
wheel; with England once more Catholic, the Reformers of the 
Knox C9untries, each party downtrodden and persecuted, 

began to draw together. Knox came back to Scotland 
with some knowledge of Englishmen and their ways. After his 
release frorfi the galleys in 1549 he had been Edward VPs 
chaplain, and had been offered a bishopric, prudently refusing 
it, as he foresaw “evil days to come”. Had he been less far. 
sighted he would have been burnt with Ridley, Latimer, and 
Crannierjr Yet he found Scotland still too hot for him, and 
retired again; but the cause went on. Some powerful nobles— 
Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, and Erskine— united in a “ band ” to 
establish the “ Word of God^ and his Congregation ” against 
“wicked power that does intend ty^pnny”. In 1557 the image 
of St Giles, patron saint of the Mother Kirk of Edinburgh, was 
stolen and burnt; the next year the procession was rabbled in 
the street Thus the people and a strong party of nobles had 

declared for the Reformers; the clergy had nothing to rely on 
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but the Crown and the French alHance. But that at any rate 
seemed firm, for in April, 155S, Mary Queen of Scots had 
married Francis, Dauphin of France, and (though it was not 
known in Scotland at the time) her husband was to be no mere 
king-consort; she had assigned to him, in the event of her 
death without issue, the throne of Scotland and her claims on 
England. Now at length it appeared certain that Scotland and 
France, so long allied, would be definitely united; and if so, tire 
cause of the Reformers was lost 


4. Scotland and Elizabeth 

Such, then, was the situation when Elizabeth came to the 
throne. Mary had been six months married to the Dauphin, 
but was still in France; her mother, Mary of Guise, Elizabeth 
was regent in Scotland, keeping down, with some Scotland, 
difficulty, the Reforming party headed by the “ Lords of the Con- 
gregation”, as Glencairn and the other Protestant nobles styled 
themselves. If Elizabeth was to secure Scotland she must sup- 
port the Reformers; yet to do so was obnojdous, for two strohg ‘ 
reasons. It would offend France, and she could not afford 
to quarrel with France as well as Spain; besides, she detested 
helping rebels, and it would be a dangerous precedent : it would 
be only too painfully easy for France to help rebels in England 
against her. And further, Knox, in the fullness of hi3 zeal, had jusc 
issued his famous Fzrst Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Eegiment of Women, It was directed against the three Maries,^ 
all Catholics, and all, to Knox’s mind, abominable. That the 
fate of England and Scotland should hang at this cfiritical time 
upon a succession of queens, all marriageable, and all therefore 
potentially dangerous, in so much that their marriages might en- 
tangle their realms in all kinds of calamities, has always been a 
fact dwelt on by historians most singular; and it moved Knox — 
an outspoken man — to more than his usual plainness of language.* 
It was peculiarly unlucky that the Blasts intended to wither the 

i Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, and Mary of Guise. Knox uses the word JReg:£meui to 
mean Rule or Government. 
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Catholic Mary Tudor, should deafen her Protestant sister on 
her accession. It gave Elizabeth great offence, however, and 
she refused to let Knox pass through England, and would have 
nothing to do with him. 

No two years contain so many events as 1559-60. Knox 
came back to Scotland, and put heart into the Reformers. The 
voice of that one man is able in an hour to put more life into 
us than six hundred trumpets continually blustering in our 
ears/^ said one who knew him. His supreme quality w'as his 
fearlessness; some epitaphs flatter, but Knox’s tells the naked 
truth: “PI ere# lies one who never feared the face of man”. 
Already the preachers and the Lords of the Congregation were 
at odds with the regent. A conference was invited at Perth, and 
both factions gathered; each suspected the other of treachery. 

On iVIay 11 Knox preached a sermon against idolatry, 
and the mob suited the action to the words by 
attacking and destroying the monasteries and religious houses in 
the city. The spirit spread to St. Andrews, Stirling, Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and over the country. “Burn the nests,” cried 
Knox, “and the rooks wdll fly.” Soon the -Lords of the Con- 
gregation were in arms, and masters of Edinburgh. Most of the 
nobility had joined them; the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI 
was appointed for use in the churches, and the property of the 
plundered abbeys was to be “bestowed upon the faithful 
ministers”. Needless to say, they did not get it; the great 
nobles intercepted most of it. 

^v^aced with this rebellion, the regent looked for help to 
France. Here, too, momentous events had occurred; peace had 
been made between France and Spain at Cateau Canibresis— 

; an ill Oman for Elizabeth, whose interest lay in their mutual 
enmity— and then, in the tournament held to celebrate the 
, : treaty, Henry 11 met with a fatal accident, so that Francis, 
Mary’s husband, now became King of France. In Tulv a 


The sermon 
at Perth, 
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backed by the French. The French held Leith, and the 
Reformers could not dislodge them. An assault was beaten off, 
and the French occupied Stirling. The cause of Reform was 
almost lost when Elizabeth at last acted. She sent a squadron 
of ships under Winter to the Firth of Forth; so secretly ] 
had she actecTTBat in whose cause helps the 

they came; but the action was decisive; to blockade 
Leith mean t tha t the French would receive no more reinforce- 
.ments*’'(Deceniber, ^ ^ ' : 

The credit of winning Elizabeth to this momentous step 
was due in the main to Maitland of Lethington. it was pro- 
bably he who had persuaded the Reformers to drop the cry of 
“Religion” and unite on the more patriotic demand for the 
expulsion of the French and the regent He v/ent as envoy to 

confer with Elizabeth in November. Lethington was a states- 

man far in advance of his time. “The mark I always shoot 
at”, he wrote, “is the union of England and Scotland in per- 
petual friendship.” The first proof of his marksmanship was the 
sailing of Winter’s fleet. It was followed by a treaty between 

Elizabeth and the Lords of the Congregation against Mary of 

Guise in February; an English army entered Scotland in April. 
Leith was besieged by English and Scots fighting side by side. 
In June the regent died. A month later the French surrendered, 
and were removed from Scotland ; and the E%lish 
departed ,too, leaving behind them, for the first time Leith; 
in the history of the two nations, gratitude instead 
of hatred. No advantage had been sought; not a word had 
been said of the old obnoxious claim of suzerainty, Elizabeth 
had played fair, when fairness was masterly, and had won. The 
Reformation in Scotland was safe (though this was not what 
she had played for), and she was safe too in having a Pro- 
testant Scotland over her borders. And here fortune came in 
to aid her. In December, 1560, Francis 11 died; and Mary 
Stuart was no longer wife of the- King of France; she was but 
a childless widow, Queen 6 ( Scotland. 
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5. Mary Stuart 

In August, 1561, Mary came home to her realm — and to 
her ruin. “Was never seen a more dolorous face of the heaven 
Maty Qa«n ‘ ' forewarning God gave unto us ”, said Knox. 
Scotla?d" *■“ the pathetic tragedy of Mary’s 

return. She was only nineteen; she had hitherto 
lived a happy life in a civilized country, first as a princess, then 
as Queen of France. Suddenly her husband had died, and 
she,^ childless, had to leave France and return to Scotland — a 
, bewildering change. • Scotland, in comfort, civilization, and 
manners, was about two centuries beliind France. If one wants 
an example one has only to think of the Chateau of Amboise 
and the Towers of Holyrood, the one light, graceful, looking 
out over smiling river and countryside, perhaps the most 
charming “great house” in a land always supreme in great 
houses, the other low-lying and squat, dark and gloomy, with 
slits for windows carved in the great depth of walls which must 
always have suggested a dungeon rather than a palace. Palaces, 
true, are not everything; had Mary received that welcome and 
that sympathy from her people which, as a widow, as a beautiful 
woman, and as their queen, she deserved, the loss of all that 
France meanfto her might have been forgotten. There is such 
a thing as rough loyalty; but/Mary met all the roughness and 
very little of the loyalty. /More than half her subjects were 
rebels at, .heart because shq, was a Catholic. Her first 
'^as, though private, interrupted by brawlers 
clamouring at the door to put the priest to death. Knox, in his 
first inter,view with her, called her Church by a foul name. On 

her entering Edinburgh she was presented with a hu<re Bible 

a fairly plain hint— and a number of children were set up to 
make a speech to her “concerning the putting away of the 

'.s i" Reformed doctrines in 

SOTtland thought It his privilege to theck and insult his queen. 
The nobles were hardly better. Bothwell (probably) was pitting 
to murder her ,n her first year. Even Huntly, the chief of the 
Catholics, intngued with the Hamiltons, and compelled the 
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to fight against him till his death after a skirmish with the royal 
troops. Nowhere could Mary find faithful service. 

Yet she was not powerless. She had her beauty and her 
astuteness. “If there be not in her a crafty wit,” says Knox, 
“my judgment faileth me.” Further, she was heir to the Eng- 
lish throne, though Elizabeth would not recognize her title. 
Finally, she had another weapon: she could marry again. 

It was recognized that inevitably she would do so, and all 
the politicians in England, Scotland, and on the Continent 
occupied themselves wuth matchmaking. There w^ere Mary’s 
rumours of everything — she would marry the King of • marriage. 
Denmark or of Sweden; a son of the Emperor; Don Carlos; 
a French prince; even Philip II himself. Elizabeth pressed the 
choice of her own favourite noble, the Earl of Leicester. Mary 
pretended to consider this, but secretly made her own choice; 
and her chQic^leirL)' n"'h er t;^^ Lord^ Darnley.^ ^ 

' ~ One thing was to be said for this match ; it did not entangle 
Scotland with either France or Spain; perhaps it may have com- 
mended itself to Elizabeth in this way, for though she opposed 
it she did not prevent it, as she might have done. She let 
Darnley go from England to Scotland. Yet it had dangers too, 
for Darnley was of Tudor blood, and thus the marriage joined 
two Tudor lines of claim to the English throne. Both Mary 
and Darnley were grandchildren of Margaret Tudor*(Henry VIIFs 
sister}, who had married James TV. Thus, “if anything should 
happen to Elizabeth ” — which, being translated by •plotters, sig- 
nifies “were she assassinated”*— Mary and Darnley's joint claim 
to the throne would be almost irresistible; and this would mean 
a Catholic on the throne of England. 

Again, however, Elizabeth's troubles were smoothgd out by 

James IV, = Margaret =s Earl of Angus 
killed Tudor. (Douglas), 
at Flodden, 

1513. 

Margaret Douglas ~ Earl of Lennox. 


James V, = Mar^jf 
died 1542. j of Guise, 

= Mary, 

Queen of Scots. 


(2) Henry, Lord Darnley. 
murdered, 1567. 


Tames I. of England, 
born i5<S7, died 1625. 
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the misfortunes of her rivals. Mary soon quarrelled with 
*.JDarnley. He was vain and ern^y-Eeaded, and she got no 
help from him. She refused him the crown-matrimonial, 
° and he was much affrpnted by her refusal. So he allied 
himself with the Protestant nobles, who, finding a cause of 
offence in everything Mary did, joined him in a plot. The 
murder of Mary’s Italian secretary, Rizzio, was to be the first 
item; how much further the plotters were to go none knows; 
probably the seizing of Mary and the crown for Darnley lay at 
the back of it. Mary had only Bothweil and the new Earl of 
Huntly faithful to her; against her many; the Douglas brood, 
Ruthven and Morton; nobles full of hate for an Italian upstart; 
Lethington, now left in the cold and jealous; Lennox, angered 
that his son was slighted over the crown; and her despicable 
husband screwing his courage up with much liquor. The con- 
spirators signed a band^ to support Darnley; he vyas to hold 
them quit of consequences ‘Tor whatsoever crime”, and they were 
to have their religion established “conform to Christ’s Book”. 
The compost of crime and conscience is edifying. 

On the evening of March 9 Darnley came up the private stair 
from his own room at Holyrood to Mary’s; behind, Ruthven, 
Hoiyrood, Mortou, and other plotters; Rizzio clung pitifully to 
^ 5 ®^* Mary’s skirt, was dragged out, and dispatched by many 
stabs in the doorway leading from the queen’s room; there the 
body was left, Ruthven’s dagger sticking in it. 

No political murder is more stamped with horror; nothing is 
more amazing than the skill with which Mary got the better of 
the murderers. In two days she had won over Darnley, had 
spoken of amnesty, and had persuaded him to escape with her 
„ to Dunbgr. Her friends joined her; Bothweil brought in men, 
and the murderers scattered to seek safety. Mary’s son was 
born in June, and all the summer she was talking of recom 
■ciliation; but she had not forgiven. In October another band 
was signed by very much thft same set of plotters, this time 
^ against Darnley, though nothing was specified. In January, 1567, 
he fell ill, of smallpox at Glasgow. When he was recovering, 

i The plot was very widely known. Randolph, the English envoy, reported it to Cecil 
ihroe tity» WOnS the ttittider. 
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Mary visited him and brought him back Avith her to the Kirk- 
o’-Field, an old monastic house just outside Edinburgh. Here 
she visited him, going there for the last time on 
February 9; while she was sitting with him upstairs, 

Bothwell and some helpers were carrying in gunpowder into the 
room beneath Darnley’s. Bothwell then fetched the queen, rode 
back with her to a masque at Holyrood, and late at night rode 
down again to Kirk-o’>Field. About 2 a.m. on the 
Febru ary 10 Kirk-o’-Fieid was blown in to the a ir. The bodies 
of ,Dar nleyluHTur'page"^^ mar ks 

bT“f 5 b w 3 eF” 0 n™The'h^^^ ProBaEIF THey were st ran gl^. ^ * 

'"'BcTfh weir's' 'giiilt is^^rtain. How much Mary knew of the 
plot has remained one of the puzzles of history. None at the 
time doubted that she knew, and the Whole train of events makes 
it hard to doubt now. But too many were in the plot to have 
it dragged into day. An inquiry w^as made and abandoned; 
Bothwell was “cleansed”. Then came another thunderstroke. 
Late in April Mary was seized by Bothwell, no doubt with her 
consent, and carried off to Dunbar; Bothw^ell secured a hasty 
divorce from his wife; in a fortnight Mary and Bothwell re- 
entered Edinburgh together; on May they were 

* j -n 1 jT' . Marriage of 

married. Even on her wedding-day Mary’s brief Mary and 
infatuation for the ruffian was waning. She was 
heard to say that she longed to die. She was, however, still 
a long way from the end of her misfortunes. The next event was 
the gathering of the Lords of the North against Bothwell. The 
forces met at Carberry Hill, close to Pinkie; Bothwell’s men 
deserted, and he escaped; but Mary was captured, brought into 
Edinburgh in her short red skirt, jeered at by the mob, and at 
last sent off to her prison on the island in Lochleven. medi- 
ately after the silver casket holding the famous “Casket Letters” 
^vas captured from a retainer of BothwelFs who had been sent 
to remove some of BothwelFs property from Edinburgh Castle. 
These letters, if genuine, would prove that Mary was privy to 
Darnley’s murder and had consented^ to BothwelFs abduction of 
her. They were, therefore, the very piece of evidence which her 
enemies lacked to justify her imprisonment without invoMng 
their own guilt It is certainly suspicious that they secured it 
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so very proiDptlyj and there is much else to show that some 
parts of the letters were forged and tampered with. But Mary 
never had the chance to disprove them. 

^ W hen Mary was in prison Elizabeth began to bestir herself 
a little on her behalf. She wrote to forbid the Lords to do her 

Lochieven. ^ Suggest that the little Prince James, 

her son, should be sent to England, There was talk 
of putting Mary to trial for her life, but in the end it was arranged 
that she should abdicate in favour of her son, and that her half- 
brother, Murray, should be regent. She entrusted to him her 
jewels; he *old some to Elizabeth. 

Robbed of her jewels, her son, her throne, her liberty, Mary 
still had her beauty; she won over her jailor, George Douglas; 
tne keys of I.ochIcven Castle were stolen, and Mary rode off 
wildly to join her last friends, the Hamiltons. Murray gathered 
the Protestant Lords, and routed the Hamiltons at Langside. 
Her last hope in Scotland gone, Mary Hed in haste southward 
Maw’s flight lo the Solway, and two days after the battle crossed, 

^ uninvited guest, into England. She wrote to 

' “zabeth : “ l£jsjSL^rngst_reauesLA will ^end 

f!LI!L^?AS9onasjossible, to my coiidition is pitiable,, not to say~ 
for a simplFientlewoman ‘ Pi'ty, however," 
likely to guidf Elizabeth. 

^ iSTarj’ expected that either Elizabeth wourd" help her, or that 
pass from England to seek aid in France or 
■ of restoring her to Scotland, or at 
:h her enemies— but first she must 
not guilty. It was the hope that 
- ^ induced Mary to submit to 

Pzabeth’s mind was made 
■ ^espape. So Mary was brought from "Carlisle 
- ^^’’■kshire, where she was out of reach..of-a 

P inquiry was hdd. Norfolk, the chirfEngiish Catholic 
ussex, aiM Sadler were to mget Murray, Morton, and the 
voys. But Mary never allowed to see the evidence 
ler, nor to have an interview with Elizabeth; she had no 
^ven her Morton, the chief witness against her, had 
■der m the plot to mutder JRizzio, and privyitOiPap:^' i 


she would let her 
elsewhere. '’Elizabe 
all events of makini_, 
be convinced that Mary was i 
she would get Elizabeth’s help that 
an inquiry at all. “ 
not to let her 
l3““3bTtbn ' Castle" i 
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ley's taking oif} He was far more guilty than the queen. Eut 
Elizabeth did not want a decision; if Mary was innocent, she 
must be released; if guilty, punished. Both courses were des]}er- 
ately inconvenient, so Elizabeth preferred to keep her a pris- 
oner— neith er guilty_jior acquitte d — with the shadow hanging 
over her.:.. 

6. The Period of Plots, 1568-87 

So passed away the immediate peril of a hostile* queen in 
Scotland who was a Catholic, marriageable, excee( 3 ingly attrac- 
tive, and heir to Elizabeth's throne. Mary was a 

. , Elizabeth s 

prisoner, and the Reformation was established in improved 

Scotland: that g ateway of attack was blocked to 
France or SpauT" TKIsTheant' mu the way af security. 

But in the ten years from 1558 to 1568 other things had hap- 
pened to help Elizabeth. Not only was she stronger, but her 
enemies had grown weaker. The wars of religion had burst 
out in France. At the head of the extreme Catholic party there 
was the house of Guise, and the Guises set up a claim to the 
throne. As a safeguard against the Guises the kings of France 
sought Elizabeth’s friendship, and this friendship w’-as maintained; 
it survived even the shock of the Massacre of St. ’Bartholomew, 
One prop to the alliance Elizabeth furnished by her marriage 
policy; she “considered” a proposal to marry a I^rench royal 
prince, Anjou. True, she was not in earnest; privately she 
alluded to her suggested bridegroom as her “Frog”; but an 
appearance of negotiation was kept up. So France, severed from 
Scotland, distracted by religious wars and by the ambitions of 
the Guises, who in their turn were backed by Spain, was per- 
force friendly to Elizabeth. 

Spain, too, was less strong, also on account of a religious war. 
The Low^ Countries, her richest p«rovince, were in rebellion; and 
tire rebellion proved unexpectedly *hard to crush. Through 
Elizabeth's reign the struggle went on, and it gradually sapped 

5 Bothwell had tried to enlist him in the plot, ’but he had refused to join without Mary’s 
signed warrant, whioh Bothwell could not get. His first cousin, Archibald Douglas, was 
present at the explosion, and Morton knew he was going there. 



the Spanish power. This gave Elizabeth another vantage-ground. 

She might aid the rebels; true, she was not likely to do it, for 
that would provoke a war with Spain. But she could hint at 
doing it; and Spain would be cautious not to act vigorously 
against her, for fear that she might retaliate by helping the Dutch 
rebels. 

Thus these ten years had seen Elizabeth’s place on the throne 
grow much firmer. Her people were loyal; her settlement of 
the Church was winning its way; her enemies were occupied at 
home. Still, she was not yet out of the wood. Mary was her 
captive, b*htg,there would be schemes to release her and marry 
her. This would have to be done secretly, hence the next 
phase— the ** period of plots”. 

What was coming was foreshadowed at that inquiry held over 
Mary in 1569. Norfolk, Elizabeth’s chief commissioner, was at 
first convinced of Mary’s guilt. Then he changed his mind, and 
began to scheme to marry Mary. As he was the chief English 
Catholic, such a marriage would have pleased the Catholic party. 

It might even have produced a Catholic heir to the throne, fot 
nothing was yet settled about the succession. But Elizabeth’s 
ministers were vigilant, and well served by their spies. The plan 
was revealed; the inquiry was closed; and Mary was sent off, 
half-guest, hal/-prisoner, to Tutbu ry. 

The next step was more formidable. Norfolk and his friends 
intrigued with jhe Duke „Q.f ALva,_ .the 3 pahishT:omma^^ 

*The Rising in'" Netherland s. They promised to head a rising and 
the North. arrest Cecil, Elizabeth’s chief minister; Alva was to 
furnish troops; Mary was to be released. Alva refused to send 
his men before the rebels showed themselves to be in earnest, 
and EliMbeth’s ministers were again too quick and too well- 
informed. Orders were given to arrest the most dangerous 
plotters, the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland. How 
dangerous these two were their names bear witness. Percy and 
Neville were the two great fighUng ijames in the north; . and the 
north was still used to arnfS, and warlike. The earls called out 
their border forces, seized Durham, and had the mass sung in 
Its ' cathedral; ^^then^hurrM southward to capture Mary. But 
Mary was taken ^ to Coventry, ahHThe queeri¥T6rces barred “ 
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earls’ march in the West Riding. There was no fighting; the 
leaders escaped to Scotland; the 'rebels scattered; many were 
caught and hanged in the towns and villages of Durham and 
Yorkshire; there was need of a sharp lesson. So ended the 
Rising in the North. It is worth note that while the earls wished 
their cause to appear to be the Catholic cause, and made show 
that they were fighting for their faith, Elizabeth took pains to 
display them as merely rebels. As if expressly to destroy their 
claim to be the Catholic party in arms for the Catholic cause, she 
sent against them a Catholic as commander, the Earl of Sussex. 

Up till now, indeed, it was not clear that in the Elizabeth 
might not return to the Church of Rome. The ‘‘ English heresy”, 
as it was regarded by the Catholic party, had lasted excom- 
long, but they trusted that it would be overcome in ^nunication. 
time; it was hardly conceivable that Elizabeth would persist in 
a cause that seemed to sever her from all other European 
monarchs. Consequently the Papacy had been long-suffering, 
affording her leisure for repentance. Now, however, it seemed 
time to remind her that her attitude could no longer be tolerated, 
and in 1570 Pius V declared her excommunicate, and her sub- 
jects released from the duty of obeying her. This, it is true, 
need not mean a final breach — excommunication could be re- 
voked — but it made it clear that Rome regarded her for the 
time as an enemy, and expected Catholics who "were true to their 
faith to take part against her. 

Hence came a fresh outburst of plots, both from ^t home and 
abroad. 

A few fervent Catholics in England, and enthusiasts in Spain, 
France, and Italy, all began to see that to dethrone Elizabeth 
was their duty. First came the Ridolfi plot (1571). 

This Ridolfi, a Florentine banker, was in the "con- ® 

fidence of the Pope, and employed as an agent between Norfolk, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Philip of Spain. Alva was asked to 
send help from the Netberlandsf he, however, answered, with 
caution, that he was doubtful of success unless Elizabeth should 
first die a, natural death, “or any other death” Eventually the 
plot leaked out through Burleigh’s spies; Nprfolk was arrested, 
and' put to_ death. 
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A brief period of comparative calm followed. By the Treaty 
of Blois, France had agreed not io support Mary^s cause in 
Scotland, and Elizabeth and the French Court managed to keep 
friends in spite of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (Aug., 1572), 
The rebels in the Netherlands proved stubborn and kept Spain 
occupied; and even when Don John had nearly subdued them, 
and w^as i;)lanning to invade England and marry ]\lary himself 
Philip was so much alarmed at his lialf-brotheFs ambitious plans 
that he recalled him. 

The next trouble came from the Jesuits. Since its founda- 
tion, in 1549^, by Ignatius Loyola, this order had produced the 
leaders in the struggle to win back the peoples that 


.The Jesuits 
Campian 
and Parsons. 


Campian had adopted the teaching of the Reformation. In 


1 5 68 a school for English Jesuits \vas set up at Douai 
— moved ten years later to Rheims — on purpose to train a set 
of missionaries to reconvert England. Such persons came to 
England at the risk of their lives: one Jesuit had been executed 
in 1571. A fresh campaign began in 1580, with the arrival of 
Campian and Parsons. Nominally they did not meddle in ques- 
tions of state, but their teaching had a marvellous influence in 
reviving Catholic hopes throughout England, and the Govern- 
ment caused Campian and several of his companions to be 
arrested, trieti for treasonable plotting, and executed. There 
was little proof against Campian, but his comrade, Parsons-, w’-ho 
escaped, showed by his subsequent career that he certainly did 
meddle in t|uestions of state. He sent two Jesuit companions 
into Scotland to stir up a rising in Mary's cause; he plotted 
with Mendoza, the Spanish envoy in London; he collogued 
with Philip and the Pope, and planned Elizabeth's murder. 
But the^ English assassin, who was to kill the queen for a 
reward of 100,000 francs, was, as Parsons regretted, '‘a worth- 
less fellow, who would do nothing”. Parsons persevered, how- 
Thfock. murder plot, which 

^ a ^ Cheshire geptlemap 

1 T.!] Frauds , Throckmorton/ Again Burleigh" "and 

* Walsiigham,^ were ^ well; informed ; ^ Throckmorton was 
(December; and executed, and Mendoza, disnii^ed-/.lZ: ; 
, ^ & far Mhiabetti tikd seenieci to bear a ch.armed iifei ‘the 
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bulk of her people were enthusiastically loyal; the plotters half- 
hearted and inefficient But in 1584 came a thunderstroke of 
politics — so-called— to show that plots did not always miscarry. 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, the heart and centre of 
the rebellion in the Netherlands, was shot by an assassin in 
Spanish pay^, Balthasar Gerard. Just at the same time Anjou's 
death made it clear that the crown of France would go, after 
Henry Ill's death, to Flenry of Navarre, who was a Protestant. 
I'he prospect of being ruled by a heretic was, to many French 
Catholics, unbearable; and forthwith civil war broke out in 
France. This was disastrous for Elizabeth. Nq 4 8nly would 
she get no help from France, if she needed it, against a 
Spanish 'invasion — now far more probable since William of 
Orange was gone, and the Spanish troops under Parma were 
triumphant ^in the Netherlands — but, what was worse, the Catholic 
party in' France, alarmed at the prospect of a Huguenot on the 
throne, were inviting help from Spain. If, as seemed likely, 
France and Spain were to unite in a Catholic league, Elizabeth 
and the cause of England would be lost. The dagger or a pistol- 
shot; a swarming over of Spanish troops; the Inquisition, the 
faggot, and the stake; and the downfall of all Englishmen held 
dear — such was the prospect of the black years following 1584. 

England made what reply she could. Twelve years before. 
Parliament had petitioned for Mary's attainder, but Elizabeth 
would not permit it. In the peril of 1584 an Asso- 
elation w^as formed, the member's Of which Uiider^ Association, 
took to prosecute' to the death anyone plotting the queen's death, 
and also any persoji m w/iose favour such an attempt was made^ 
Parliament followed this up with an act which provided that” 
if such a plot were formed with the “privity” of a«y person 
pretending a title to the throne, that person could be tried for 
treason by royal commission. This might not secure Elizabeth 
from the assassin, but, if she died, Mary would never succeed 
to the throne. Her life woyld be forfeit, in any case. Elizabeth 
followed this up by an alliance with James VI for mutual defence ' 
of their religion, and by sending Leicester with an army to aid 

J Parana had promised him pay. He was, however, penniless ; a g-ift from William him- 
self, iu reward for a piece of news, proviided the money ’to buy the pistols. • 



the Dutch. Little came of it save the battle of Zutphen, wherein 
the chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney meti^ his death. 

So stood affairs at the beginning of the year 1586. In May^ 
Walsingham intercepted a letter from Mary to Mendoza, in which 
Babington’s disinherited her son James, and made over all 

plot. claims to Philip of Spain. This, however, was 

only the beginning. Another plot was brewing. Savage, an 
English officer serving with Parma, took an oath that he would 
murder Elizabeth. Mendoza, now ambassador in France, sug- 
gested that Cecil and Walsinghanj had best be killed also. The 
]||iglish ag^iH^for the plot was Antony Babington, a Catholic at- 
^tached to Elizabeth's Court, who found five other assassins to join 
Savage. Walsingham's chief spy, however, had wormed himself 
into the secret. The letters between Mary and the plotters were 
intercepted, deciphered, copied, and forwarded, and so the plot 
grew under Watsingham's fingers. The object was to be sure 
of Mary's ^‘privity" to the scheme to murder; that once estab- 
lished, nothing could save her. At last, in July, she wrote: 
** Affairs being thus prepared, then shall it be time to set ilic 
six genilcmcfi at work^\ That was enough. Mary’s papers were 
seized, and she was tried before commissioners at Fotheringay. 
Mary’s Inevitably she was found guilty; Parliament petitioned 
execution. fQj. immediate execution. Elizabeth hesitated j to 
put Mary to death \vas to change the whole face of politics, to 
embark on all kinds of new dangers. But Parliament and the 
Privy Coundl were determined on Mary’s death, and the war- 
rant for her execution was sent by the Privy Council to Fotber- 
tngay; and in February, 1587, Mary was beheaded. 

So ended the period of plots with the death of the unhappy 
woman in» whose favour they were made. If Spain was to do 
anything now, it must be by invasion; the enemy who had 
fought ^ behind the covert of secrecy and conspiracy must now 
come into the open. 
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7. The Armada 

Since the days of Henry VII a spirit of adventure had sent 
Englishmen, particularly from the western ports of Plymouth, 
Bideford, and Bristol, out into the great waters. _ 

^ The Adventurers 

To explore, to find gold, to trade, and, it may and the 
be added, to plunder, were the objects. So went 
Chancellor to Archangel; Willoughby to tlie North-east Pas- 
sage, and to his death, in 1554; Frobisher to Labrador; Davis 
to the North-west Arctic. Such northern adventure? were all 
attempts to find an English route to the East; the existing roads 
round the Cape of Good Hope or the Horn were already seized 
on; they belonged to Portugal and to Spain. The North proved 
unkindly and inaccessible, however, and there were no inhabi- 
tants to buy the cloth which the Englishmen hoped to sell in 
cold latitudes. Hence the diversion to the warmer latitudes, in 
particular to the Spanish Main. Spain resented the coming of 
English ships, and all our trading there had a suspicion of con- 
traband about it, and even a taste of piracy now and again. But 
the maxim ran, No peace beyond the line and though there 
was often fighting in the Spanish Main, at home Spain, though 
sorely tried, had kept up a sort of peace with England. The 
provocation she swallowed was amazing. In a sense she began 
the violence in the treacherous attack on Sir John Hawkins’s 
flotilla at San Juan in 1568; but Hawkins had no bu^'iness there, 
and was meaning to force a sale of the slaves he was carrying. 
He lost four ships — one of them belonging to the queen — and 
goods to the value of ;2^T 00,000; and he and his companion, 
Francis Drake, barely escaping with their lives, came ba*«k angry 
and revengeful. In 1572 came Drake’s attack on Nombre de 
Dios, his capture of the mule- train loaded with silver, and his 
first vision of the Pacific. In 1572 he sailed with live ships, the 
chief being the Golden Hind^ through Magellan’s Straits, fell on 
the unprotected Spanish towns on tl 7 e Pacific coast, plundered 
them, and then crossed the ocean to Java, and so home round' 

1 The line drawn by Pope Alexander VI, 300 miles west of the Azores, to separate the 
colonial spheres of Portugal (east) and Spain (west). 
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the world, bringing back treasure valued at 800,000. For this 
exploit the queen knighted him on board the Golden Hind at 
Deptford; so substantial a , contribution as ^800,000 to what 
may be called the party funds deserved a knighthood. Even 
so, though Spain remonstrated angrily, no war followed. Each 
country laid an embargo on the other’s vessels in 1585, and the 
queen sent Drake off again to plunder the Spanish West Indies. 
Yet even now only two royal ships went; it was a sort of joint- 
stock piracy; the rest were merchantmen from London and the 
West and private venturers, some thirty in all This flotilla pil- 
laged the’^Spanish islands, sacked Santiago in the Cape Verde, 
Domingo, and Carthagena, plundering, burning, and holding to 
ransom, and returned unscathed. The profit was poor,^ but the 
damage done enormous. 

This raid on the West Indies decided Philip at last. His 
I'enerais in the Netherlands urged an invasion of England as 
easy; Spain could collect a huge fleet; and, finally, 
Mary’s death, in 1587, made it clear that if the 
enterprise succeeded it was Philip in person who would profit 
by it So the preparations, hitherto lukewarni, were pressed 
forward, and the Armada would have sailed in 1587, had not 
Drake’s '' singeing of the King of Spain’s beard ” — his attack on 
the shipping^ in Cadiz harbour — thrown everything back for a 
year. Thirty-seven ships and quantities of stores were destroyed, 
and Drake, after threatening Lisbon, hovered off Cape St. Vincent 
for six weeks, snapping up Spanish coasters and preventing any 
movement of ships from the Mediterranean ports. This daring 
exploit increased the Spanish terror of the terrible El Draque ”, 
but it also displays how excellent was his strategy. Two hundred 
years before Jervis and Nelson he grasped the value of a vigorous 
offensive, and the truth that the enemy’s coast line should be 
our frontier in war. He petitioned to be allowed to repeat his 
attack in 158S, and had the queen consented, probably the 
Armada would never have saSed, ^But Elizabeth refused, fear- 
ing that the Spanish fleet riSight elude him and find the Channel 


Aniiada. 


So the Armada, the great emprise against the heretic, officially 
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blessed by Pope and clergy, with its motto from the Psalms,^ 
sailed out of Lisbon on May 20, 1588: 130 ships, with 8000 
seamen and 19,000 soldiers — a great fleet It was to sail up 
Channel without seeking the English fleet, seize Margate, join 
Parma, who was to provide 30,000 picked Spanish troops from 
the Netherlands, and convey him over. The Armada made 
shocking weather to Corunna, taking nineteen days over it, and 
put in there to refit, stop leaks, and replace some of the rotting 
stores which the Spanish contractors had furnished. It did not 
leave Corunna till July 12, and now, more or less favoured by 
weather, appeared off the Lizard on July 19. Channel 

fleet, under Lord Howard of Effingham, with Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, Fenner, and Raymond, had just put back into Ply- 
mouth to get supplies, and was windbound there. The ships 
were warped out into the Sound and got to sea, but the Spanish 
fleet passed farther to the southward. Thus the Armada, in spite 
of all its tardiness, had got into the Channel, and the way was 
clear; there was no enemy in front except the tiny squadron 
under Seymour and Wynter, helping the Dutch to watch Parma 
in the narrow seas. 

If the total of ships be counted, the English were more than 
the Spanish; but omitting the quite small craft that could take 
no real part, we may reckon that Howard had some seventy 
ships — many of these small also, and of little fighting value. 
Of the thirty queen’s ships most were well armed and efficient; 
a dozen or more of the merchantmen could also play their part 
in a fight. They seemed, however, few and small compared 
with the size of the enemy. Yet it was not a fight which was 
to be settled by size or number. The Spaniards were over- 
whelming if they could bring their whole force to bear, but it 
remained to be decided whether they could do this. 

The fact, realized now, but dimly seen then, is that the two 
“fleets” were radically different, the Spanish of the past, the 
English of the future. Fighting mainly in the smoother waters 
of the Mediterranean, the Spanish sHip was a castle on the sea, 
directed by the sailors, or even at times rowed by galley slaves, 
but depending for fighting purposes on the fact that it carried a 

Exsurge Deus et vindica causam tuam”. (!Ps. xxxv. 23). 






mass of well-drilled soldiers. A Spanish ship carried few guns 
for its size, and little powder for them. Manceuvring, seaman- 
ship, gunnery, were all subordinate matters; the one object 
was to come at once to close quarters, to board and fight it 
out with steel and arquebus. So the Spaniards had beaten the 
Turks in the great sea fight of Lepanto. A Spanish fleet was, 
briefly, an army at sea.^ But the English seaman, bred in 
rougher weather, had developed a more seaworthy type of ship, 
lo wer, smaller, stiffer, and faster, offering a smaller target, carry- 
ing relatively far more guns, and trusting to do its execution at 
a distance.^' Jn the sixteenth century, guns could not be elevated 
nor depressed, and good shooting therefore depended on steer- 
ing, and sailing qualities. Thus in a breeze the Spanish ships, 
badly steered and handled, heeling over before the wind, sent 
their weather broadsides flying skywards, while their lee guns fired 
into the sea. The English ships, however, on a more even keel, 
made sure work, often hulling the Spaniards’ exposed sides below 
the water-line. Even the Spanish size and numbers were less 
formidable than they appeared. Out of their 130 only fifty 
were efficient men-of-war; the rest, store-ships and transports 
that could not fight, unless by boarding. The total Spanish 
broadside was in weight only about two-thirds of the English. 
Their commajider, Medina Sidonia, was a landsman who had 
offered Philip a number of excellent reasons why he should not 
be put in command, ^ and was certainly incapable of handling a 
fleet. Finally, now that the English had got the weather-gage, 
and could follow the Armada up Channel, making a running 
fight of it, they could close or not as they wished; and every 
Spanish ship that was crippled was bound to lag behind and be 
taken. * 

These things, however, were to be made clear on the way up 
Channel; they were not yet seen. All that was known was that 
the Armada was in the Channel: beacon fires blazed; the militia 
was called out; 70,000 men gathered in London, and Elizabeth 
reviewed her men at Tilbury. 

Oukc of Medina Stdoiiia was to hand over the conduct of the enterprise to th<p 
Duke Parma (the general) as soon as he met him at Dunkirk. 

a His last and least valid argument was that he was sick when he went to sea. But so 
vnts Kelson, 
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Meanwhile, for a breathless week, England waited, and the 
Armada lumbered on its way up Channel, fighting on the 21st, on 
the 23rd off St. Alban’s Head, and on the 25th off St. Catherine’s, 
losing some ships, yet by no means crippled. It anchored at 
Calais on the 27th, ready to embark Parma’s men. 

Here came the first great blow. Parma was not ready ; the 
Dutch held him blockaded. He wrote to Medina Sidonia bid- 
ding him clear the sea of the English and Dutch; that done, all 
would be well. 

While Medina Sidonia and his captains were di^sting this 
unsatisfactory reply, eight fire ships were sent drifting with the 
tide into Calais Roads. Panic seized the Spaniards, who cut 
their cables and sailed eastwards, scattering as they went. The 
next day (July 29), of the w^hole Spanish fleet which was nomi- 
nally engaged, only fifteen, those round Medina Sidonia, managed 
to come to close quarters ; but they were shorter of powder even 
than the English: in the words of a Spaniard who took part in 
the battle, “they fighting with their great ordnance, and our 
men defending themselves with harquebuss fire and musketry”. 
Some were taken, some sunk, and some ran aground, a fate that 
would have befallen them all had the wind not shifted more to 
the southward. But by the evening the Armada — still to Drake’s 
mind “ wonderful and strong, yet we pluck their feathers little by 
little ” — in reality a beaten fleet, was flying northward. Storms, 
the rocks of Scotland and Ireland, did the rest. Far out into 
the Atlantic^ as the ships beat their way, yet their leeway brought 
them in again, and Mull, the Giant’s Causeway, Donegal, and 
Achill all took toll of them. Twelve were embayed in Sligo 
Bay, and to those who got ashore the wild Irish of the west were 
as merciless as the sea. Fifty- three only got back tn Spain. 
Philip gave the weather-worn survivors magnanimous consola- 
tion: “I sent you forth to fight with men, and not with the 
elements Elizabeth, piously, was, of the same mind, inscribing 
on her Armada medal, Deus^ “ God blew with His wind, 

and they were scattered”. Yet the fact is not so; the Armada 
had all in its favour till the panic at Calais; till, in short, it had 
failed. And how complete the failure was, is revealed .by a few 

I400 miles westward from the north of Scotland. 
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figures. In the first day’s battle only two Englishmen were 
k;lledj and only sixty in the whole fighting. The Spaniards 
lost more ships than we did men. The Spanish fleet was liope- 
lessly overmatched in the kind of warfare it encountered. It 
could never have beat its way down Channel against the English 
fleet; thus there only remained the way round by the northy 
and that was certain destruction. 

So the great thundercloud that had gathered against England 
for close on forty years hung imminent for a week^ broke, and 
passed aw^y. , 


8. The Last Days of Elizabeth 

Nearly fifteen more years remained to the great queen after 
tlie Armada was beaten, and they were fifteen years of glory. Yet 
The end of ^ the reign ends in 1588. The climax was 

the war. reached, the day won, the policy of the queen and 
her ministers triumphant. What follows may be grouped under 
two heads: it was either the natural gathering in of what had 
been already won, or it was the low beginnings of what was 
to be important hereafter; it was either gleaning or sowing. Thus 
in the gleaning came the remains of the war with Spain, now at 
the mercy of English sea captains. In 1589 Drake led an ex- 
pedition to Portugal, and in 1590 Sir Richard Grenville fought 
the amazing fight of '' the one and the fifty-three ”, where, though 
the— 

Little Kevenqe herself went down by the island crags, 

To be lost evermore in the main”, 

the menfory of her and her commander will abide so long as the 
J<ack fiies in the wind. Drake, and liawkins with him, tried a 
last cruise to the West Indies in 1594, which failed, both com- 
manders dying at sea.^ Two^years later Howard, Ralegh, and 
Essex sacked Cadiz again, ^destroyii^ the Spanish ships at their 
moorings*^ These were the* great things; more fatal to Spain was 

" ‘ Drake hari^ock an' ix thousand mile away 

' ' ^ {Capt^ there below?), 

# ■[ . > aween the roiml s^iot in Nombre Dios bay. 

. , i ■ An' dreamin’ arl the tane o' Plymouth Hoe.** 
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the fact that every cargo from the Indies, every ship crossing the 
Atlantic, every reinforcement going to the Low Countries, had to 
run the gauntlet of English buccaneers; and little escaped them. 
So the wealth and power of Spain was drained away. Her silver 
from the New World robbed, her rich possessions in the Nether- 
lands lost to her, her decline began, and became more and more 
marked. In France, too, Spanish policy failed; the Huguenot 
Henry of Navarre established himself on the throne with Eliza- 
beth’s aid, in defiance of tlie Guises and the Spanish party; and, 
once there, began the building up of that great French ascen- 
dancy which was to replace the Hapsburg pow«r^that had 
domineered over Europe so long. 

Shortly after the Armada many of Elizabeth’s older ministers 
— those servants who had served her so well in her critical years 
— died: Leicester, Walsingham, Hatton, were all dead the new 
by 1591. Burleigh survived till 1598. Of the younger school 
men, Robert Cecil inherited his father, Burleigh’s, caution; but 
Sir Walter Ralegh and Essex were of a wilder school. With all 
his romantic qualities, the polish that won him the queen’s favour, 
the adventurous spirit which drove him to found his colony in 
V'irginia, and explore Guiairi and the Orinoco, Ralegh never 
had the gift to win men to follow him, as Drake had Essex 
was still less governable than Ralegh. Sent out. to the pro- 
digiously difficult task of reducing Ireland to order, he made 
a feeble treaty with Tyrone, the chief Irish leader, instead of 
fighting him ; and then, knowing that the queen would never ratify 
it, returned headlong from Ireland without leave, and in truded , 
muddy and travel-worn on the queen’s presence. She, much 
affronted at his whole conduct, banished him from Court. 
Furious at this, Essex fell into treason, tampered with die Scots 
and some Catholic lords, and eventually tried to raise a rebellion 
in London. He was taken prisoner and beheaded in 1601. 

The names of Essex and Ralegh thus raise to our minds two 
important issues in history, the matter of Ireland and the begin- 
nings of our colonial empire; but they will come up forAreatment 
later. Elizabeth’s policy in Ireland settled nothing ; it only led up 
to all the disastrous events in sevenfeenth century — the Re- 
bellion, Cromwell’s conquest, and the bitter struggle in William’s 
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^^-spite of Gilbert and Ralegh, no Elizabethan colony 
^,,....-^ccessfuL Ail failed; at the end of the reign England had 
not yet fixed her grip on one bit of land oversea. Thus the 
story of our colonial empire really belongs to a later time. Again 
we postpone to the seventeenth century the story of the rise of 
the Puritan party and the new spirit which animated Parliament. 
These are two new factors of paramount importance, but their day 
was not yet. It is true that signs of each appear in Elizabeth’s 
reign; there were many men who thought that Elizabeth’s settle- 
ment of the Church did not go far enough, stubborn men who 
were hostiTe#to any Established Church, men who desired com- 
plete liberty to preach what seemed good to them, and were 
angry when they were forbidden to do so. Such were the 
Brownists, the Baptists, and the followers of Thomas Cartwright, 
who wrote libellously against the bishops in the Alar-Prelate 
Tracts. But all this really belongs to the epoch of the Stuarts 
and not to the Tudors. So, too, with Parliament, where now 
and again rash members ventured to offer unpalatable 
advice to the queen, generally on the subject of her 
marriage — advice which she contemptuously refused, sometimes 
despotically rewarding the adviser with imprisonment. It is true 
that at the end of her reign Parliament appeared to win a victory 
when the qu^en promised to grant no more Monopolies — a word 
which seems to bear a foretaste of the Constitutional struggle 
about it. But in reality throughout the reign queen and Parlia- 
ment were*on excellent terms; she steered the ship, and they 
looked on, only daring to speak to the woman at the wheel 
when they thought that she was blundering — and, of course, they 


lueen and 
‘arliament. 
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the most poetic of romances in the old-world style, and Francis , 
Bacon, whose Essays still surpass, in their profundity of thought ' 
and terse vigour of expression, anything that modern essay-writing 
can reach ; Hooker’s Ecclesiastical polity remains a model of 
judgment and moderation in theological controversy; Christopher 
Marlowe, as a playwright, was, in gorgeousness of imagination, 
hardly inferior to Shakespeare; while the writers of lyric verse, 
of whom Sir Philip Sidney was the most distinguished, gave 
England a new form of literary expression, graceful, polished, 
and true. All these men’s work is characteristically English. 
They borrowed old stories — Shakespeare most of and they 
sometimes seem to imitate old models. But what appear at first 
sight borrowings and imitations are in all cases so seized upon 
and mastered that they become original. The spirit is breathed 
upon the dry bones so that they become fiesh and blod&d again. 
This intense vitality the Elizabethan school, the aler^ss of 
mind, the joy|^ outlo|^, the brealailg and casting away of old 
fetters and the , advenihring out into new worlds of thought, the 
vigorous patrfarism and Englishness of them, is after all only 
the expression in the finest minds of what every Englishman of 
Elizabeth’s time felt.^ For him the fette!^ of t|ie old learning 
were broken, the yea^of were over, the memy humbled, 

the new wtf^d open, and his-'fand, his England, safe -at last. 


So the great queen died — a true Tudor, in that she under- 
stood her people, even better than her ministers did; singularly 
unscrupulous, yet magnificently successful; unlovable in char- 
acter, yet romantically beloved ; served throughout her reign with 
wonderful loyalty, yet as parsimonious in her reward of it as she 
was with her money; vain^uhttBthffilj'capricious, and scTmetiraes 
mean; yet, with all her defects, indubitably great Her policy, so 
hesitating in appearance, was inTts'^ery uncertainty profoundly 
wise. Fools, in difficulties, rush into hasty decisions. What 
England wanted was time, 'fime for the Established Church to 
grow firmer, time for the new alliance with Scotland to settle, 
time to breed the race of seamen who beat off the Armada ; and 
that Elizabeth gave England. M the end came concord at 
home, a high reputation abroad, and — Elizabeth’s greatest gift — 
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a succession to the throne that would afford no chance of 
baronial quarrelling, would open no door to aggression from 
Rome and the Catholics, would involve England in no dan- 
gerous entanglement with either France or Spain, but would 
bring about that inestimable boon, the union of England and 
Scotland under one king. So the forty-five momentous years 
passed to a serene conclusion: 


“ Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.'" 



FROM THE UNION OF THE CROWNS 
TO THE PRESENT DAY 


C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A, 






Summary of History by Reigns (1603-89) 

During the reign of James / (1603-25) the main interest in Foreign 
affairs lay in the king’s policy with regard to the opening stages of the 
terrible Thirty Years War in Germany, a war which broke out in 1618 
(pp. 331-6). In Home affairs came the beginning of the rift between 
King and Parliament, and the revival by the latter of the formidable 
weapon of impeachment (1621), The king’s chief adviser in the early 
years of his reign was the wise Earl of Salisbury (d. 1612), and at the 
end of his life the volatile Duke of Buckingham (Ch. XXW )7 In Irish 
affairs the reign was important because of the Plantation of Ulster 
(p. 426), and in Imperial History for the first successful settlement on 
the coast of North America, and the first “ factory ” in India (pp. 404-5). 
Among other points of interest in the reign may be mentioned the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, published in 1611, and the. death of 
Shakespeare in 1616. 

In the reign of Charles 1 (1625-49), the king’s first adviser was 
Buckingham (d. 1628). At first, in Foreign affairs some activity was 
shown, but in the later stages of the Thirty Years War England 
played no part (pp. 336-9). It is, however, in the struggle with 
Parliament that the main importance of the reign lies. In the first 
three years of the reign came three Parliaments, in the third of which 
the famous Petition of Right was drawn up (pp. 355-60). Then 
followed eleven years without a Parliament (1629-40), a period during 
which the influence of Laud and 5 traiibrd was conspicucaus, the latter 
being the efficient if soniewhat harsh ruler of Ireland (pp. 360-3 and 
426-8). Meanwhile in Scotland dissatisfaction with the religious 
policy of the Stuarts finally came to a head with the signing of the 
National Covenant in 1637, and the two Bishops’ Wars •followed in 
1639 and 1640 (pp. 364-7). To meet the financial burdens the Long 
ParliarnenT "wls called in it secured the execution of Strafiford 

and abolished the arbitrary powers of the king, but friction between 
the majority in Parliament and the king increased, and finally led 
to war (pp. 367-72). In the Civil War (1642-5), the Parliamentary 
forces, joined by those of the Scots, finally triumphed ; and thCn follow^ 
the series of confused events which led to the execution of the king 
in the beginning of 1649 (Ch. XXVI 11 and XXIX, Sec. x). Mean- 
while in Ireland, before the Civil War broke out in England, a rebellion 
had occurred in 1641, which led to ^ pi'olonged period of bloodshed 
(pp. 426-9). ^ 

The Commonwealth (1649-^) was « period ot continuous and 
successful warfare, first of all in Ireland, then in Scotland and in 
England. There followed war in Europe, first with England’s new 
colonial and commercial rivals Holland {1652), and then with her old 
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XXV. The First Two Stuarts^and 

% 

their Foreign Policy 

The development of England at every stage has been largely 
influenced by the character *of its monarchs. But it may be 
doubted whether at any other period more depended upon 
the character of the sovereign than during the first half of the 
Seventeenth Century, when, as we shall see, most difficult ques- 
tions arose both at home and abroad. It will be as well, there- 
fore, to say something at once about the first two kings of the 
house of Stuart who sat upon the English throne— about James I, 
who succeeded Queen Elizabeth in 1603, and reigned till 1625, 
and his son, Charles I, who reigned from 1625 till 1649. 

(James I has been described as the most learned man who 
ever occupied a British, throne. T He was highly educated. In 
his youth he was something of ajprQdigy,^ and in later character 
life he wrote tolerable verses, whilst his speeches and of Janies i. 
prose writings were vigorous and clever.^ He was exceptionally 
well informed, especially in theology, and well yejsed in foreign 
politics(|jMoreover, not only was he a great reader, but a great 
rider as well; he was fond of all forms of exercise, and was a 
mighty hunter. He was humorous, and not without shrewdness. ) 

Bring stools for the ambassadors/^ was his remark when a 
deputation came from the House ofi. Commons in 1621, James 

1 At the age of ten “he was able, extempt^re^^* wrote a contemporary, *‘to read a chapter 
out of the Bible out of Latin into French, and out of French after into English 

2 His writings include A Counterbtast to Tohaccoy a violent attack upon the practice of 
smoking. 
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recognizing that it was becoming, in some sense, a rival power 
to himself. *‘You will live to have your bellyful of impeach- 
ments/^ w^as his prophetic reply when his son Charles pressed 
him to sanction the impeachment of one of his ministers.' /x He 
was a thoroughly welhineaning man, with every intentfion of 
doing his duty. “ He felt himself”, as it has been humorously 
put, ‘*as an enormous brood fowl set over his new kingdom, 
and would so fain gather it all under his wings.” He was a 
man , also of l^e, ideas. In an age of war his motto was Beati 
pacificL In an age of persecution he was in favour of toleration, 
and desired ^n understanding with the Pope and a cessation of 
religious controversy. Almost alone he saw the great value of 
the political union between England and Scotland, a union which 
was not, however, to be achieved til! 1707.} 

Perhaps it is not quite true and even if true it was not his 
fault that James, in Macaulay’s wordSjliiad an “ awkward figure, a 
rickety walk, and a slobbering mouth % but his personal appear- 
ance, if it was neither ludicrous nor displeasing, was at' all events 
not prepossessing, and his personal habits were not all of them 
nice.ij JJnfortunately, however, apart from that, the defects of James 
more' than counterbalanced his virtues,. |xHe was indolent, averse 
to taking trouble, and he refused to think out details.. He was 
timid and^lgctirig^Ju. decision, as He showed in his foreign policy. 
He might have large ideas, but they were vague and formless. 
He was prodigiously conceited, and no flattery of this “ Solomon 
of England”, as he was called by his courtiers, was too fulsome 
for him; and, Anally, he was pedantic and loquacious to a degree 
which would have provoked any English House of Commons at 
any period. James was, in truth, unsympathetic and tactless, 
and, as wai? natural in a Scot brought up in Scotland, entirely 
ignorant of the ordinary opinions of the ordinary Englishman. 
The French king once called James *‘the wisest fool in Chris- 
tendom ’’—perhaps that is the best description of him. 
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had acquired the best picture gallery in Europe^), and fond of 
good literature, and more especially of Shakespeare. Moreover, 
he was a hard worker at the business of his kingdom. Eut as 
a ruler he showed his worst side. He was a silent, obstinate, 
self-absorbed, unimaginative man, who never knew what anyone 
else was thinking about. He was absolutely untrustworthy; he 
would make promises, but with all sorts of mental and private 
reservations, and consequently he often failed to keep them. No 
one who has not followed his intrigues in detail, either at home 
or with foreign powers, can understand how difficult he was to 
deal with. H£jwouii..p,uj§qq. ,^b^^the. same tirne thrjse or four 
cpntadictory3i9.ns^ and it is not surprising, therefore, that his 
policy should have been futile. It might be said of him, as 
was said of another ruler, ‘‘that hjs.h^^ of schemes 

as a warren was full of rabbits, and, like rabbits, his schemes 
went to ground to avoid notice or antagonism 
'"“‘’ ‘'Such was the character of the two kings. We must now see 
in what manner they dealt with the problems which faced them. 
We may take, first, those that arose in foreign affairs, ^ . . 

. , - . , T . . Position 

since the desire to get money to take part in foreign pf England 
politics profoundly affected the relations between the 
Stuart kings and their parliaments. In some respects England’s 
position in 1603 w’as far more secure than it had^^been before. 
When James VI of Scotland became James I of England these 
two countries, after hundreds of years of rivalry, were at last 
united under one king. Hitherto, for England’s Continental foes, 
Scotland had been the most convenient of allies; when English 
energies were absorbed in foreign wars Scotland always had the 
opportunity of making an invasion, an opportunity of which she 
not infrequently took advantage. Bfit Henceforth, Scc^tland is, 
generally speaking, the ,|,]lx,^nd not the foe of England in her 
foreign undertakings. Moreover, there were rivals to the 
throne whom foreign powers could support, and the succession 
seemed, secure., Again, there was^no danger to be apprehended 
from Spain. Englishmen during the Urst half of the seventeenth 

1 Unfortunately the Commonwealth sold most of the pictures after the king’s execution ; 
and they are now to be found in various foreign collections, and especially in Paris, Madrid, 
and Petrograd. 
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century, and even later, continued to hate the Spaniards, but 
they no longer had reason to fear them. Consequently England 
was not vitally concerned in affairs on the Continent, as she had 
been under Elizabeth through fear of Spain’s ambitions, and as 
she;..^as to be later, owing to the ambitions of France.^^^^^^ ^ 

‘'We need not concern ourselves with James Fs policy in the 
years previous to i6i8. Until his death, in 1612, Lord Salisbury, 
Foreign policy J^mes Fs minister, had the controlling influence, 
before j6i8, ^ cautious Dolicy of peace was pursued, Mter 

Lord Salisbury’s death, James designed marriages for two of his 
children. ^One, Elizabeth, later feown from her great beauty as 
the '"Queen of Hearts”, married, in 1613, the Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, the grandson of William of Orange and the leader 
of the Calvanistic party in Germany. On the other hand, for his 
son Charles, James designed a marriage with the daughter of the 
King of Spain, the great champion of the Papacy, With this 
object he opened negotiations in 1617, negotiations which, 
though they ended in failure, \||re regarded with great suspicion 
and disfavour by James’s subjects. 

In 1618 there broke out in Germany the war known as “/fe 
Thirty Years War^\'^ The war developed into a gigantic Euro- 
Condition of Struggle, which gradually drew in all the chief 

states in Europe, and it was destined to have vast 
consequences. To understand the war, and the part 
Great Britain played in it, something must first be said as to the 
condition df Germany at this period. Q^jrpa ny, in the seven- 
centmy, consisted of some three hundred states bound 
confederiBop 'Roman Empire^.^|t ' 

|1 i i I i' being:" ^ I 05 [bct|d' EbperoF who ""hefd ^ bSlce * for . life, 

’ There "v^s a good deal of friction between the rulers of the 
; " ; various states as to the constitution of Germany, some wanting 

1 ; - to tighten the bonds of the Confederation and to exalt the 

powers of the emperor, and others holding contrary opinions. 
But, of course, the great line 8f division in Germany at that time, 
was between the Protestaifts and ^oman Catholics, the former 
being on the whole predominant in the north and the latter in 
touth of Geri^any. ' ' , ' ’ ' ' ' 

i actual war did not break out till 1619. 


THE THIRTY YEARS WAR 
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In 1619 an event occurred which brought on a crisis. The 
most important person in Germany was the head of the House 
The Bohemian Hapsburg^ and he was always elected Emperord 
election, i6sg. (j[j^ govem large Austrian dominions, 

but he ruled Hungary as well. In addition to this, he was King 
of Bohemia. But the crown of Bohemia was, like that of Hun- 
gary, in theory elective, and the House of^Hapsbur^^^was^ stanghly 
Catholic, whilst^ JJ^ainiy ^Protestanh 
^rasequ^ntly^” tfie nobles of Bohemia took advantage, in 1619, 
of the death of the Emperor to make a change of dynasty, and 
offered the^crown to a Protestant, Frederick, the Elector Pala- 
tine, who Wc^s, as stated above, James’s son-in-law. Frederick 
asked James’s advice as to whether he should accept it, but 
James was slow in making up his mind,^ and Frederick accepted 
the throne before James had come to any decision. 

‘‘That prince,” said the Pope, referring to P^rederick, “has 
cast himself into a fine labyrinth.” The Pope was right. The 
Beginnini^ of Cathollc powers in Germany at once combined to 
^irty Years support the claims to Bohemia of Ferdinand, the 
ar, 1 19-22. Emperor and head*^Md Aust!aan dominions. 

Frederick, on the other hand, was not cordially supported by 
the Protestant princes in Germany. His forces were conse- 
quently defeated, in little more than an hour, at the battle of 
the White just outside and he was expelled from 

Bohemia (iS'20). But that was not all. The Duke of Bavaria 
invaded and* occupied that part of Frederick’s dominions known 
as the Upjger Palatinate, which bordered his own territory (1621). 
The King of Spain, both as an ardent Catholic and a cousin 
of Ferdinand’s, also intervened, and proceeded to send an army 
from tH 4 ^ l 4 etherlands to occupy the Lower Palatinate, which 
; lay on the Rhine (1622). The result df ” the opening stage of 
the war was, therefore, that the Elector Palatine lost not only 
, his new kingdom, but his hereditary possessions as well 
I now see what pSn Great Britain played in these 

1 A Hapsbuiif was always elected emperor from 1438 until the close of the Holy Roman 
Empire in i8o6, except for a brief period in the eighteenth century, when the Austrian 
dominions were ruled by a woman. 

* The matter, of course, was urgent, but all the answer Frederick’s agent could extract 
^ from James was, I will consider of k." 
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proceedings. Public opinion in England had been enthusiastic 
in support of Frederictc, the {^iroiestant husband of an English 
princess.^ It wanted to fqrce a Protestant policy upon England’s 
the Government, and clamoured for an immediate policy- 
war with Spain. In this public opinion was right. The Spanish 
Khg would probably not have occupied the Palatinate at all if 
he had felt convinced That it would have led to hostilities with 
England. But he was well served by Gondomar, his ambassador 
in London, who was much more aware' of James’s timidity and 
indecision than James was himself, and knew exactly^Tow, by 
a mixture of firmness and flattery, to manage him. there- 

fore, though English volunteers went out to fight on the Con- 
tinent, and the House "^of Commons enthusiastically passed 
motions in Frederick’s favour, ^ nothing else happened. James, 
indeed, wished to be the peacemaker of Europe, and sent number- 
less embassies to the Continent; but he never realized that 
diplomacy, unbacked by armed force, was useless, and that the 
differences between Protestants and Catholics in Germany were, 
at that time, too deep to be settled merely by a little judicious 
management. ^ 

Having failed to prevent the Spanish occupation of the 
Palatinate, James thought he could get the Spaniards to surrender 
it if he arranged a marriage between Charles and the i'he Spanish 
Spanish Infanta, and he accordingly reopened the Jhe^jiurney to 
negotiations which he had begun in 1617. Finally Madrid, 1623. 
Charles — fancying himself in love with the Infanta, whom, by the 
way, he bad never seen — and Buckingham, James’s favourite, per- 
suaded James to let them go to Madrid and woo the Infanta 
(1623). As Tom and John Smith, they crossed the Continent, 
and arrived at Madrid at eight o’clock one night But the Spanish 
statesmen in return for the marriage, instead of being prepared 
to give up the Palatinate, tried to extract from Charles conces- 

^The entliusiasm even extended to the lawyets, and thirty gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple swore on their drawn swords, afteiVthe fatal battle outside Prague, to live or die 
in the service of Queen Elizabeth ; and Charles, who was devoted to his sister, was so much 
upset by the news of this battle, that for two days he shut himself up in his room and would 
speak to no one. 

3 The members waved their hats ** as high as they could hold them when one motion was 
put to the vote. 
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sions for the Roman Catholics in England.^ Charles made all 
sorts of promises — which no one knew better than himself that 
he,.ppuld not have kept; and finally came back in disgust, to be 
received with acclamations and bonfires, ^ not so much because 
he had returned as because he had returned without the Infanta. 

Buckingham and Charles were now all for war to 
recover the Palatinate. James yielded and Parlia- 
ment voted the money, and an army was collected 
(1624). But the army was, to quote a contemporary, ^‘a^ rabble 
of raw and poor rascals”, and never reached its destination, 
being diluted to another siege in 1625. In the same year 
James died, with the Palatinate still unrecovered. 

When Charles came to the throne, the Protestants were fight- 
ing for their existence in Germany, but a new champion had 
arisen on behalf of the Protestant cause in the per- 
son of the King of JQenmOrrk. Charles agreed to 
pay him ;^36o,ooo a year for the conduct of a war 
in Germany. He pai^*6h^' ‘Instalment of ;^*46,ooo — and that 
' was ail. For one thing, Charles had obtained, largely through 
his own fault, insufficient supplies of money from Parliament 
For another, soon after Charles made the engagement to the 
Danish king, he and Buckingham, who largely controlled the 
king^s policy, came to the conclusion that the Protestantism of 
Germany might best be succoured and the Palatinate recovered 
by an attack upon the Spanish ports. It was, doubtless, a round- 
about plan to attack the King of Spain in order to put pressure 
on the Emperor to restore Frederick, but a naval war with Spain 
was sure to be popular, and it was easier than campaigning in 
Germany. Accordingly an expedition was organized to Cadiz^ 
which rwas to repeat Drake’s exploit, sack the town and capture 
the treasure fleet coming from America. But the expedition came 
to hopeless grief and took neither Cadiz nor the treasure fleet 
(r625).s The next year the King of Denmark, with soldiers 

1 Charles was only allowed one laerview of a purely formal nature with the Infanta; he 
tried to effect another of a more informal character by leaping into a garden where she "was 
. walking, but the Infanta, who did not care for Charles, rushed away shrieking. 

i* There were a hundred and eight alone between St. Paul’s and London Bridge, 

®The expedition had started in the Stormy month of October, with pressed crews and 
soldiers, with ships whose hulls were rotten and whose sails-at all events in the case of 
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clamouring for pay in consequence of the failure of the English 
subsidies, was obliged to take the offensive, was decisively de- 
feated, and accordingly returned to his own country (1626). 
Charles’s initial interference in the Thirty Years War had, there- 
fore, been disastrous. 

Meantime Charles had got into difficulties with France. At 
the end of his father’s reign he was engaged to' marry a French 


princess, Henrietta Maria, and on his accession he 
married her. By the terms of the marriage treaty with France, 
concessions were promised to the Roman Catholics 
in England, and James also, just before bis death, jaad under- 
taken to lend ships to the French king. The French king and 
his famous minister, Richelieu, wanted to use the ships to aid 
them in a war against the Protestants in France, the Huguenots 
as they are called. Charles, after futile endeavours and dis- 
creditable subterfuges to evade his father’s promises,^ was obliged 
to lend them — to the great wrath of his subjects in England 
Eater on the King of France demanded that the promised 
concessions to the Catholics in England should be granted, and 


in 1^27 the two countries gradually drifted into war. 

Buckingham was himself sent with an expedition to pcdition, 1627, 

V • 1 7- T /• ^ 1 Bucking- 

capture a fort in the Isle of Rhe, m order to assist ham’s assassi- 
La Rochelle, the Huguenot stronghold on the west"’ 
coast of France which the French king was still besieging. At 
that time there was no standing army, and a force largely com- 
posed of the riffraff of the country was not likely to" be success- 
ful^ Buckingham, however, did well, and inspired his men with 
courage, if not with enthusiasm; and, but for the fact that, through 
no fault of his own, the French managed to revictuai the fort, 
and that, through contrary winds, reinforcements failed-rto leave 
England, he might have succeeded. As it was, Buckingham 

one ship-dated from the Armada; and the food was exceedingly bad, “such as nodogiu 
Paris garden would eat”, said a contemporary..- On reaching Cadiz, the men got drunk, 
and the ships finally returned home wit}^ scarcely enough men to work them. 

1 Amongst other things, a mutiny was arranged so 'that the ships might not be given up. 

2 When an ‘army had to be raised, each county had to contribute a certain number of 
men. The lord-lieutenants, as in this case, took advantage of the occasion to get rid of 
those who, it was desirable, “should leave their county for their county’s good”. Bucking- 
ham’s troops were ignorant alike of marksmanship and discipline, and after being drilled for 
a fortnight at the seaside, were dispatched on the expedition. 
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came back discredited in the eyes of the country. Before he 
could fit out another expedition, the tenpenny knife of a dis- 
appointed officer called Felton, who thought, as many others 
thought, that the assassination of Buckingham was a meritorious 
act, closed his career (1628). 

With Buckingham’s death, “ there was an abrupt transition ”, 
it has been said, “ from a policy of adventurous activity to one 
Charles’s in- inaction Charles would make proposals, 

action, 1629-49. at one and the same time, to France for an alliance 
against Spain, and to Spain for an alliance against France. He 
would offei^to help Gmtavus Adolphus^ the King of Sweden, the 
new champion of Protestantism in Germany, and not the King 
of l^enmark, and then to help the King of Denmark and not 
Gustavus. One ambassador said to Charles, “ The truth is you 
pull down with one hand as fast as you build up with the other”: 
and the criticism was a just one. Moreover, citcumsfabCes 
were against the prosecution of an active policy. At first, 
Charles had no money to back his schemes; and later he had 
his hands full with his quarrel with his own subjects. As a.xasiilt, 
the influence of Great Britain in foreign affairs became a negli- 
gi]ble..*.guantity. Jor the rem of Charles’s reign. 

The Thirty Years War, therefore, ceased to be influenced by 
or to influencse Great Britain ; and we can only briefly allude to 
Later stages developments. Gustavus Adolphus had a : 

of the Thirty brief Spell of brilliant success and was then killed at ^ 
the famous battle of Liitzen'- (1632). The Protestant; 
cause appeared hopeless. But RicheUeu, though he suppressed 
Protestants in France, was willing to support them in Germany 
by force of arms so as to weaken the house of Hapsburg. Dur- 
ing the ^ater stages of the war, the French armies exerted a 
decisive influence and were brilliantly successful. The war came 
finally to an end in 1648, France, and Sweden acquiring large 
parts of what had been German territory whilst the German 
states were left more disunited'and ^dependent than before the 
war broke out. Upon GePmany and the German nation the 
effects of, the war, material and moral, were appalling — indeed, in 

5 At the crisis of the battle, a thick November mist ol^cured the sun, and Gustavus, 

fosing his way, was killed by the enem 
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the opinion of Bismarck, the great Prussian statesman, Germany 
was still suffering from these effects in iSSo. 

It must be confessed that England’s foreign policy during 
the first half of the seventeenth century was both inglorious 
and ineffective. « Many explanations may be 
Wer^d. There was no standing army, and con- nsh policy— its 
sequently no force behind English diplomacy; and 
if England went to war, her hastily trained levies had little chance 
against more ' expeflenced soldiers. Parliament again, though 
keen for war, did not, as a matter of fact, provide either James 
or Charles with sufficient money to wage it effectively — though 
in the case of Charles it was, as we shall see, lar^ly his own 
fault for not explaining what he intended to do. Moreover, ill 
fortune attended the English efforts. But the chief cause of the 
futilityof' English "policy lay in the characters of James and 
dhafles; the indecisive and timid policy of the one and the 
tortuous and contradfctory policy of the other could only result 
in failure. Nor must we forget that England’s failure enabled 
France, by becoming the ally of the German Protestants, to 
establish a predominance which was before the end of the cen- 
tury to threaten the independence of nearly every other country 
in Europe. 


XXVI. King James I and Domestic " 
Affairs - 

I. Plots against the King 

We must turn now to the internal history of England under 
the first two Stuarts. Despite the fact that bef(?re Eliza- 
beth’s death there were other possible successors, james i; the 
James was fortunate in that his accession to the Maln^pfots, 
throne met with almost universal approval. There ^ 

were, however, three unsuc^sessfuL^lots against him. The fi^^st 
was rather an absurd plot, known 'as the Bye M pt^ the object of 
which was to kidnap. the. at , Green wi^and to capture the 


by one feoman Catholic and 
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betrayed to the Government by another. The evidence given 
bygone of the conspirators led the Government to suspect the 
existence of the second plot, known as the Main Fiot^ the alleged 
object of which was to put, with Spanish aid, the Lady Arabella 
Stuart on the throne.^ The details, are, however, obscure and 
uncertain, and it is very doubtful whether there ’svas ever such 
a plot at all (1603), 

The chief interest of the Main Plot lies in the fact that 
Sir Walter Ralegh^^ the soldier and seaman, the prose writer 
and |)Oet, thejeipforer and courtier of Elizabeth's day, 
was accused of being ^miplichted ih Ralegh, after 
a most insiair trial, , was candemned to death for treason. But 
he was reprieved, and imprisoned in the Tower. He employed 
his time in writing a History of the World and in making 
chemical experiments.^'* Thirteen years later, in 1616, he ob- 
tained his freedom in order to find a gold mine on the Orinoco 
River, of which he had heard on one of his journeys. But his 
expedition was disastrous. He had a bad crew, he lost his best 
officers by disease, and he was unable, owing to sickness, to go 
up the river himself. Worst luck of ail, since his last journey 
a Spanish town on the river had been moved from a position 
above the mine to one below it. Consequently Ralegh^s men 
had to pass the town on their way to the mine. The Spaniards 
attacked the*n, or they attacked the Spaniards — one or other was 
inevitable — and Spanish blood was shed. On Ralegh's return 
the Spanish ambassador clamoured for his punishment. James I 
was at thaf time engaged in the marriage negotiations of^^Q^^arJes 
and the Infanta. He yielded, therefore, and executed Ralegh on 
tlie old charge of treason, and in so doing was guilty of an act 
for which posterity has never forgiven him (16 r8).^ 

XThe Arabella was, like James, desceaded from Margaret, the elder daughter of 
Henry VII ; but, unlike James* she had been born in England* a fact which, in the eyes 
of some lawyers, gave her a better title to the throne. 

* Ralegh's name has been spelt in seventy different ways. He himself signed his name 
varioasly in the course of his life, but he never signed it in the way it is often spelt now, j.c. 

^^Among$t other things he compounded drugs, ^and his great cordial or elixir" had a 
wonderful reputation. « 

^Ralegh warned, it is only fair to James to say, that any hostilities against the 
Spaniards would cost him his Itfej and in his over eagerness to get free from the Tower, 
#4erted ihat the mine wim neither in*nor near the King of Spain’s territories, a state- 
i» wist have knovra hJ -be iiihtrne. ^ - ! ' , 


Sir Walter 
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THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 

The third plot was the famous Gunpowder Plot The Roman 
Catholics had hoped much from a son of Mary Queen of 
Scots; and James, on his accession, was inclined The Gunpowder 
to be _ tolerant, and excused the ^on||;p ^^athoKcs 
from the lines which they paid for not going to their parish 
churches.^ The immediate result of this concession was an in- 
vasion of Roman Catholic priests from abroad — no less than a 
hundred and forty in six months — and such signs of activity that 
James felt obliged to reimpose the fines and to banish the priests. 
It was this which prompted the Gunpowder Plot (1605). Its 
leader,^ Robert ^ Catesby, was something of a hero^-of great 
strength fascinating manners, and a real leader of men, with 
magnetic influence over others — but very wrongheaded, driven to 
desperation, almost to madness, by the persecution which the 
Roman Catholics had endured. Amongst the other conspirators 
was Guy Fawkes, who came of an old Yorkshire family, and had 
seen rhuch^ warfare in the Netherlands. The plan of the plot 
was to blow up the House of Lords when the king and the 
members of both Houses of Parliament were assembled in it 
at the opening of the session; to capture James’s son, Charles, 
and proclaim him king; and then to inform other Roman 
Catholics of the success of the plot at a hunting match which 
was to be arranged in the Midlands, and with tkeir aid to 
organize a Roman Catholic Government. 

The plotters first tried to dig a mine from an adjacent house 
through the foundations of the House of Lords; then Ihey hired 
a cellar, or rather a room on the ground floor, underneath the 
House of Lords, and put in it two tons of gunpowder in barrels. 
Finally, however, one of the conspirators, apgalle<J at the enor-’*' 
rnity of the crime, sent a letter of warning"" to a cousin* of his 
who was a member of the House of Lords, and who gave the 
letter to the Government. Consequently, the night before Par- 
liament met, the barrels were discovered, and Guy Fawkes with 
them; and subsequently be ^nd the other conspirators were 
either killed in fighting or executed. The result of the plot was 
that laws of e^reme ^ severk^ were passed against the Roman 

. 1 They were extremely heavy— ;^2o a month, or else the confiscation of two-thirds of their 
property. 

(C271) 
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Catholics — laws, for instance, which excluded them from all pro- 
fessions, which forbade them to appear at Court or within ten 
miles 6f London unless employed in business there, and which 
made the fines against them even more spyere. Parliament was 
always clamouring for these laws to be put into execution, though 
James occasionally, and Charles very often, failed to enforce 
them.^ 

2. The King’s Ministers 

We must now sa}^ a word as to James’s advisers during his 
reign. The king, on his accession, retained in office, as chief 
Lord Saiis^y’s Hiinister, Robert Cecil, the son of Elizabeth’s 
ministry, 1603 - 12 . gxQSit minister, Lord Burleigh, and created him 
Earl of Salisbury?^ “ He was fit to prevent things going worse, 
not fit to make them better”, was the judgment upon him of 
Bacon, his cousin. The remark was uncousinly and somewhat 
unjust. A man of vast industry and *.sound sense, a capable 
financier, a clever manager of the king’s business in Parliament, 
Salisbury, up till his death in 1612, did good work at home 
and had a large share in directing England’s foreign policy. 

After 1612 James employed favourites to carry on his Govern- 
ment. This was not only because he enjoyed the society of a 
lively companion during his leisure, but because he 
desired to have a person who was wholly dependent 
upon himself, and who could be ^bped with his 
ideas and could then carry them out; in fact, he 
thought that, through favourites, he might be an absolute ruler 
with little trouble to himself. His first choice was singularly 
unfortunate— a Scotsman named Carry whom he created Lord 
Rdchester, and afterwards Earl of Somerset Lady Essex divorced 
her first husband in order to marry Carr, and she and her new 
husband were subsequently found responsible for the murder of 
a distinguished man, who happened to be her personal enemy.® 

* An attempt has recently been made tb show that there was really no Gunpowder Plot, 
and that the whole a0air was contrijjed by Lor€ Salisbury, James I’s minister, in order to 
discredit the Roman Catholics ; but this is very unlikely. 

2 James used to call him familiarly his pigmy”, or his little beagle”, owing to his 

shortiwftss of sttture. - 

« His name was Overbury. He was something of a poet, and a great friend of Carr’s. 
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James consequently dismissed Carr from all his offices (i6i6), 
and kept him a prisoner in the Tower for the next six years. 

The king’s next choice was better. George Vzikers, who eventu- 
ally became of Buckingham^ had an attractive personality, 

with agreeable manners and a merry laugh. ^ He was the friend 
of some good people, such as Abbot and Laud, both Archbishops 
of Canterbury; of Bacon, who hoped through Villiers to carry 
out his political ideals ; and even of the man who was eventually 
to impeach him, Sir John Eliot. Moreover, he proved himself 
a very fair soldier and an energetic Lord High Admiral But 
his character was spoilt by his rapid rise. He was to^ impulsive 
and volatile to be a statesman; and “if it is only just’^ as has 
been said, “to class him among ministers rather than among 
favourites, he must rank amongst the most incapable ministers 
of this or any other century”. At first, however, Villiers was 
only concerned with matters of patronage; not till towards the 
end of James’s reign did he have much influence upon the king’s 
policy. 

Of all the people living at that time, Francis Bacon^ the 
historian, essayist, and philosopher, possessed the greatest ability 
and the widest views. He w^'as a strong supporter 

^ Francis ]58.cotia 

of the monarchy; but he loved it, it w^as said, 
because he expected great things from it. He saw the necessity 
for harmony between king and Parliament; the function of the 
Parliament was to keep the king informed of the wishes of his 
people, and of the king, through Parliament, to keep the nation 
informed of his policy. Bacon, however, never had a chance of 
showing how this might be done. His cousin, Lord Salisbury, 
at first kept him out of power from personal jealousy or dislike; 
and though after Salisbury’s death he obtained office, find was 
Lord Chancellor from 1618-21, he never exerted any very large 
influence. 

J James used to call him “ Steenie from *Si fancied resemblance to a picture of St. 
Stephen. • ^ 
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3. The King and Protestant parties 

We turn from the king’s ministers to trace the king’s policy. 
It was on questions of Religion that people in those days felt 
m^^cufelyj tariff these were amongst the first to ; 
occupy James’s attention on his accession. We 
have already noticed the upshot of his attempt to 
tolerate the Roman Catholics, and we must now see how he 
dealt with the Protestants. It may be convenient at this stage 
to say something of Protestant parties in seventeenth-century 
England. there was the Anglican^ or, as it came to be 

called at the time, the Arminian^ strong party in the 

Church of England, of which Archbishop Laud was later to be 
the leader. In politics the members of this party were believers 
in the divine right” of kings. In matters of Church govern- 
m^ut they were strong upholders of the power of the bishops; 
**<^and they believed that 'the bishops, by succession from the 
Apostles, and the priests, through ordination by the bishops, had 
been given special powers. With them the Commimioti service 
was in a special sense a means of grace. Laud, by his extreme in- 
tolerance brought, in later years, much odium upon the Anglican 
f ^ party; and its members, partly because of their liking for vest- 
] ments and a rather elaborate ritual, and partly because of the doc- 
trines held by some of the more extreme amongst them, were sus- 
pected by^heir enemies of being in sympathy, if not in alliance, 
with the Church of Rome. But the Anglican party included 
among its members in the seventeenth century some singularly at- 
tractive characters, such as George Herbert, the poet, and Lancelot 
Andrewes, the Bishop of Winchester, and one of those chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Authorized Version of the Bible; it had interests 
in the historic side of the English Church and in preserving its 
continuity from the Early Church; and it did much to improve 
the order and beauty of the church services throughout England. 

And then, secondlyy th#re were^the various bodies of people 

we may group together under the name of Puritan? In deal- 

* 

^ After the name of Dr. Arminius, a Dutch divine, who died in 1609. 

3 1‘hese people would, however, have ippudiated the name in the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century; indeed it was regarded as a nickname and term of reproach. 
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ing with the Puritans three things must be borne in mind. In 
the first place, many of the popular views held with regard to the 
Puritans are erroneous, being due to the caricatures _ . 

. , ■ ■ ^ ■ The Puritans, 

drawn of the Puritans after the Restoration of 1660. 

The Puritans, for instance, were not ail drawn from the inferior 
social class; on the contrary, many of the best type of English 
gentlemen of that day held Puritan opinions. They were not 
averse to ail pleasure and amusement. They did not wear their 
hair short, and did not speak through their noses. Secondly, we 
must remeoaber that the great majority of Puritans still belonged 
to the Church of England; the great and final divisioj^ between 
Churchman and Nonconformist did not come till the reign of 
Charles IL Thirdly, the term Puritan includes a large variety 
of opinions-— -just after the Civil War it was estimated that there 
were a hundred and seventy different sects, nearly all belonging 
to what we now call the Puritan party. Some Puritans were dis- 
posed to acquiesce, for instance, in the rule of bishops, if mode- 
rately exercised, whilst others detested and made the most violent 
attacks upon them. Then, especially during and after the Civil 
War, the Presbyterians became a great force, and wished to im- 
pose their system of government by elders and their doctrines on 
everyone else. The Independents, however, believed in the right 
of every man to think for himself, and in what they called “ liberty 
for tender consciences”, so long as those consciences were not 
those of Roman Catholics. And, finally, there were — as there are 
in every movement — various groups of extremists, who® we shall 
find, were a dangerous element at the time of the Commonwealth. 

Ail classes of Puritans, however, were united on certain 
matters. They were ail agreed, for instance, in their detestation 
of Roman Catholicism. It is difficult for us now to rea4i2e the 
intensity of the feeling of large numbers of Englishmen against 
the Roman Catholics, or to justify the. severity of the laws against 
them. But we must remember that the persecutions of Queen 
Mary's reign were still fresh men’s minds, ^ that the Roman 
Catholics had been concerned in various plots against Elizabeth, 

^ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (first published in was regarded as a sort of second Bible 
at this time, and was chained to the desk in a great many Parish churches ; its vivid accounts 
helped to keep alive the memory of the Marian persecutions. 
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and that the Armada was looked upon as a Popish Armada. 
Moreover, the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was regarded— quite 
wrongly— as a plot in which the Pope and the English Roman 
Catholics as a body were implicated. Then, again, the Roman 
Catholics were not aiming merely at toleration for themselves; 
they were a large and increasing body, and they wanted Eng- 
land to become a Roman Catholic country. Lastly, it must be 
borne m mind that the Puritans looked upon the Pope as Anti- 
christ, upon the ceremonies of the church which he ruled as 
idolatrous, upon the doctrines— to quote the House of Commons 
of Popjry as “devilish”, and upon its priests as “the cor- 
rupters of the people in religion and loyalty”. They would 
indeed, have regarded a return to Roman Catholicism as a moral 
and religious catastrophe for the nation. 

Apart from their hatred of the Papacy, the various sections 
among the Puritans had other views in common. They all 
opposed the claims of bishops and priests to special powers, 
and they disliked ornaments and vestments and an elaborate 
ntual in church. They were all more or less followers of Cal- 
vin, that is to say, they believed in predestination, i.e. that 
some are foreordmned to salvation and others are not; and they 
looked upon the Communion as a commemorative feast in mem- 
ory of our^ Lord’s death, and not as a special means of grace. 
Above all, they made the Bible their rule of faith and of con- 
duct, theji had an intense feeling of responsibility towards God 
for all that they did, and all the power which came from the 
conviction that He was on their side in their struggle against 
what they thought was wrong. ^ 

point to bear in mind in dealing 
with rdigious parties in England, and for that matter in ScotlanI 

Z TrLu"" ’■"‘f Catholic. 

for itself- thev all p desired merely toleration 

for Itself, they all, except perhaps the Independents, desired to 

^rsecute those who disagreed with them. Toleration “that 
helhsh toleration”, as a Scottish once called it’ would 

atisfy few; each party wanted eve^er religious 1 y 0^0^ 
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It was inevitable that some of the religious opinions held by 
the Puritans should clash with those held by the Monarchy. 
Even in Elizabeth’s day there was, at times, no Elizabeth and 
little friction. In the early years of her reign had Puritans, 
occurred what is known as the Vestiarian Controversy — clergymen 
with Puritan leanings objecting to wearing the surplice and to 
certain of the ceremonies enjoined in the Prayer Book. Then, 
later on, the more advanced Puritans, chiefly at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had advocated a Presbyterian form of government 
and had attacked the bishops, with the result that a dozen of 
them had been sent to jail. Others, again, had org^Lpized meet- 
ings, called Frophesyings^ at which various religious subjects were 
discussed, and clergymen learnt how to preach sermons. But 
Elizabeth thought that theological discussion would provoke too 
much independence of thought; and she much preferred a clergy- 
man to read to his congregation an extract from “the Book of 
Homilies” (which had been issued at the same time as the 
Prayer Book) rather than to preach to his congregation a sermon 
of his own composition — indeed, she thought one or two preachers 
quite a sufficient allowance for each county. She, therefore, dis- 
liked these clerical gatherings and sternly repressed them. And 
when the House of Commons, in which there was a strong 
Puritan element, ventured to discuss problems of ecclesiastical 
government or doctrine, the queen mercilessly snubbed them. 

Finally, in 1583, Whitgift became Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was a stern disciplinarian, and had the queen^s complete 
confidence.^ The Press was muzzled, no manuscript being al- 
lowed to be set up in type without the licence of the Arch- 
bishop or the Bishop of London. This regulation did not 
prevent, however, some gross libels on the bishops, known as 
the “Mar-Prelate Tracts”, from being secretly printed, the 
authors of which were never discovered; but some other libel- 
lers were caught and were put to death. To the Court of 
High Commission was delegated* by the queen the punishment 
of ecclesiastical offences, and, armed with tremendous powers, 
it persecuted the more advanced exponents of the Puritan 

Tile queen used to call him ” her little black husband and treated him as her confessor 
to whom she revealed “ the very secrets of her soul”. 
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doctrines. The Bromnists (so called because of their leader 
Robert Browne), who held opinions then considered very ex- 
treme and had seceded from the Church, were especially 
attacked, and a large number took refuge in Holland, whence 
many returned to make the famous voyage in The Mayflower 
to America in 1620. 

The Puritans, however, on James’s accession were inclined 
to be well-disposed to him, for they expected much from him. 

Tames had been brought up in Presbyterian Scot- 
Court Confer- land, and the Puritans believed that his attitude 
ence, 1604. them would be sympathetic. They conse- 

quently lost no time in presenting him with a Millenary Petition 
— so called because it was supposed to be signed by a thousand 
ministers^ — asking for certain reforms. A conference, which in- 
cluded the two archbishops and six bishops on the one side and 
four Puritans on the other, was held at Hampton Court to con- 
sider the situation (1604). 

The king himself presided and behaved at first with admir- 
able impartiality. Then, at the end of the second day, a Puritan 
mentioned the word “Presbytery”. Now James, though the 
Puritans did not know it, hated the Presbyterian form of religion, 
with its outspokenness and its democratic government, as he had 
experienced dt in Scotland. “ A Scottish Presbytery,” he said, 
“agreeth as well with a monarchy as God with the devil Then 
Jack and Tom and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure me and my council” ^ The Conference soon 
broke up, and its only result — though it was a very important 
result — was the preparation of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible (which appeared in 1611); the Puritans otherwise went 
away di^ppointed and empty-handed. James himself became 
• a strong supporter of the extreme Anglican position, and a 
strong believer in the maxim “No bishop, no king”; if once 
the authority of the bishops was overthrown, that of the mon- 
archy Itself, he felt, would-be* thrqpitened. 

It As a matter of fact it was not signed at all, though it had received the support of eight 

fjttindred-' ministers. • 

a “Stay, I pray you,” James went on, “for one seven years, and if then you find xne 
pursy and fat, and my windpipes stuflTed, I will perhaps hearken unto you; for let that 
^vemment be once up, I am sure; I shal.be kept in breath.” < . . '1. r ^ , , 
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4. The King and Parliament 

The Puritans, if they found no favour with the Monarchy, 
found plenty of support in the House of Commons. In every 
Pafiiament of James I and Charles I, and to an Puritanism and 
increasing extent as the years went on, there was ^^ariiament. 
a strong Puritan element in the Lower House, and eventually 
that element became supreme. It is this fact that largely accounts 
for the differences between the first two Stuart kings and their 
Parliaments. The Lower House was fanatically anthCathoIic ; the 
two kings were inclined to be tolerant to the Catl\^ics, James 
because he was naturally of a tolerant disposition and Charles 
because he had married a Roman Catholic wife. The Crown 
supported the Anglican or Arminian position in the English 
Church; the majority in the House of Commons was strongly 
opposed to the Arminian doctrines and regarded with consider- 
able suspicion all the king’s High Church appointments. 

There were, however, many other causes besides religious 
differences for the struggle round which centres the chief interest 
of the seventeenth century, the struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment. Of these we must say something before tracing the history 
of the struggle in detail. One cause of the struggle undoubtedly 
was the absence of external danger, already referral to in the 
last chapter. It is often said that an Englishman can only think 
of one thing at a time. For a great part of Elizabeth’s reign his 
mind was taken up with dangers from abroad. 

When Elizabeth’s life alone stood between her bSweL^Klngand 
subjects and anarchy or a foreign domination, parliament 
it was no time to discuss rights and privileges. But by 1603 
these dangers were over.^ The defeat of the Armada 15S8 
meant the destruction not only of Philip’s ambitions, but also 
of the Tudor dictatorship — for it was no longer required. Eng- 
lishmen might, therefore, safely devote themselves to criticizing 
and reforming their own government 

Another cause of the struggle was the development, during 
the sixteenth century, of the national character. That century, 
it has been said, saw the birth of the modern Englishman. He 
had realized his possibilities in enterprise, m seamanship, in 

'' ’ >1 Y. 8, , ij- If I 
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literature; the Reformation and the Renaissance had taught him 
to think and to reason for himself; he bad become more self- 
reliantj more self-confident, perhaps^more self-willed. He was, in 
a word, ready for a greater share in the government of his country. 
And more especially had come the development of the middle 
classes. The battle of English liberty in the seventeenth century 
was fought, not so much by the nobles or by the people, as by the 
squire, the merchant, and the lawyer; these were the classes 
which had developed in Tudor times, and it was from these 
classes that the m^mb^rs, pf jhe .House. of. Commons were drawn. 
Very often^hey were i^nqr^ant, especially abou| foreign affairs; 
, sometimes they did not realize the difficulties of the Government 
and brought absurd charges against the ministers. But they 
were men, for the most part, uncorrupted and incorruptible; in- 
dependent and yet moderate; patient though very persistent. In 
the earlier stages of the struggle the lawyers chiefly fought the 
war of words in the House of Commons; they were, as Bacon 
said, the “vowels’^ of the House, the remaining members merely 
the consonants”. But when it came to the war of swords, it 
was the country gentlemen who made the best use of them. 

England, then, was not distracted by foreign dangers; and 
she had developed a class of citizens who could think and act 
Questions themselves. Even during Elizabeth’s reign the 
at issue, relations between the queen and her Parliaments were 
not always^ perfectly harmonious. | It is true that only eleven 
Parliaments were called, and that hardly any outlived a single 
session of some six weeks’ duration; tod that Elizabeth, as she 
frankly stated on one occasion, callea them ‘‘not to make new 
laws^ or lose good hours in idle speeches”, but to provide 
supplies^ for the expenses of her government. Nevertheless, on 
OOpAions the House of Commons had exhibited an indepen- 
dent and almost gugnaciqus temper, which indicated that the 
nation would not continue to^.look on quietly while the Crown 
and its ministers governed, and lihat it was time for a recon- 
sideration of their respective rights and duties. With Janies I 
that reconsideration came, and it was significant that at the 

1 The was 'no believer irt new laws, and in one year she vetoed no less than forty- 

eight om of the ninety-one bills which had been passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
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opening of his first Parliament there was a record attendance. 
The time had come, as the House of Commons declared in 
the very first year of James's reign, to “redress, restore, and 
rectify” those actions which in the reign of Elizabeth they had 
“ passed over” Questions of government, plain and broad ques- 
tions, pressed for an answer. 

There were questions of theory which went to the foundation 
of ail authority. By what title did the King hold his throne? 
By hereditary divine right, as the King and the bishops and 
many others believed, or by virtue of an Act of Parliament? If 
the King ruled by divine right, criticism either of J^is words or 
of his actions was obviously wrong; a subject must yield passive 
obedience to a divinely appointed ruler. Or again, what is meant 
by the King's Prerogative} The King's party held that it was a 
sort of reserve power residing in the King to do ultimately what 
he liked; to override, if he thought reasons of State demanded it, 
all the ordinary laws of the land. The Parliament party held, on 
the other hand, that law was the ground of all authority, , and that 
the King possessed his powers by law, and must at all times be 
regulated by law. Where, again, did sovereignty reside? Did 
it rest with the King alone, or with the King and Parliament 
combined? 

It is obvious that all the practical questions that arose, such 
as those concerning the power of the King to raise money without 
the consent of Parliament, and to imprison people without trial, 
or the power of the Parliament to call ministers to account for 
their, actions, depended upon an answer to these questions. Nor 
were the answers at all clear. The powers of the monarchy were 
ill-defined, and the English Constitution was neither then nor at 
any other time of a rigid type. The King’s party had just as 
decided opinions as the Parliamentary party; and both could 
bring strong arguments in support of their respective views. And 
as time went on, the differences between these views became irre- 
concilable; till at last the ?word — and the sword alone — could 
settle them. 

“I found Parliaments when I came here,” said James once, 
“so I had to put up with them.” One can sympathize with the 
king, for it is obvious that the Stuarts succeeded to an exceed- 
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ingly difficult situation in regard to their Parliaments. But 
James, instead* of relieving the situation, merely aggravated it 
A wise man once said that the rights of kings and peoples never 
agree so well together as Jp , silence. James, however, was both 
loquacious and pedantic. He was always wanting to define 
matters of government which had much better be left undefined, 
and to theorise concerning. powers which he might have exercised, 
in practice, without notice, but which, uncompromisingly enun- 
ciated, were bound to provoke opposition. 

We have no space to enter into the details of Jameses relations 
with his Pai^^aments, but we may take, as an example of his tact- 
Tamesand incident which occurred at the opening 

Godwin's of his first Parliament (1604). The King’s court had 
case, X604. election to the House of Commons of 

a man called Godwin, on the ground that he was an outlaw, and 
that James in a proclamation had said that no outlaws were to be 
elected. The House of Commons declared that it was their 
privilege to settle disputed elections. James answered that their 
pri vileg es were his grant and ought not to, be^ quoted againstTi^ 
and a contiwefsy^at^ohce^^ as to the origin of parlia- 

mentary privileges and the king^s power to abrogate them. In 
the end James allowed the House of Commons to settle the 
matter of th6 election; but it was not an auspicious beginning.^ 
In the first Parliament of James I, also, an extremely impor- 
tant question of taxation was brought up. The ordinary revenue 
Bate^s case, “^^.s derived partly from independent 

‘ ' sources, such as crown lands and feudal dues, 
bringing in about ;^25p,ooo a year; and partly from a duty on 
ail imports called tunnage and poundage,^ a duty which was 
granted the king on his accession for the term of his life, and 
which brought in about 150,000 a year. Two or three years 
after his accession, James began to impose, on certain articles, 
extra duties over and above w|iat he was allowed to impose by 

^ J **The state of monarchy’*, James said to hi# Parliament in i6ii, “is the supremest 
thing upon earth ; for kings are not only Cod’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God‘s 
throne, but even by God Himself they are callpd Gods ; as to dispute what God may do is 
Masphcmy, so it is i^edition in subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height of his 
power.” This is another example of the king's loquacious taedessness. 

® So called because a certain sum paid on every tun of wine and pound of mer- 
,, “ } . tha»dw! impoitedJ ’ ’ '■ I '■ ? ‘ ' , • ' “ ' > . * • 
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tunnage and poundage. A merchant called Bate refused to pay 
the extra duty on currants — one of these articles — but the judges 
decided that he must pay on the ground that the ports belonged 
to the king, and that therefore the king might impose what duties 
he liked on goods coming into England (1606). The result of this 
decision was that the Government imposed extra duties upon a 
whole mass of other articles as well. Consequently the king^s 
revenue was largely augmented. These extra duties, known as 
‘impositions’’, were, of course, strenuously opposed by this and 
every succeeding Parliament, and were a constant source of 
contention. 

The king dissolved his first Parliament in 1611, and for the 
next ten years there was no Parliament except in 1614, when one 
sat for two months ; it is known in history as the ^he Pariia- 
“ Addled Parliament” because no laws resulted from ^vfvaf^oUm- 
it. But in 1621 the loss of the Palatinate by Fre- P^achment. 
derick, and the possibility that England might be engaged in 
a war for its recovery, led James to \i\% third Pariia- 
ment This Parliament was very important. In the first place 
the House of Commons revived its right of impeachment, its 
right to prosecute the king’s ministers or office holders before 
the House of Lords. This was a weapon of tremendous power 
which had not been used since 1449; and it was a weapon which 
later on was to be used with great frequency. The House of 
Commons began by impeaching some holders of nponopolies. 
It went on to accuse the Lord Chancellor, Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, of receiving bribes! Suitors in those days often used 
to give presents to judges. But there is no doubt also that Bacon 
had in some cases, probably through carelessness, received pre- 
sents before he had given his decision, and that these presents 
were given with a corrupt intention; there is no proof, however, 
that Bacon received them as bribes or that they in any way 
influenced his decision.^ We may agree with Bacon’s own judg- 

1 In one case, a lady, who had a series of suits being' heard before Bacon, drove down to 
York House, Bacon’s residence, with £ioo in her purse. "What is that,” said Bacon on her 
entrance, "that you have in your hand?” "A purse of my own making,” was the lady's 
reply, "which I hope your lordship -will accept” "What Lord,” replied Bacon, "could 
refuse a purse of so fair a lady’s working?” But, as a matter of fact, though Bacon took the 
purse and the £ioo, his final decision was not at all in favour of this lady litigant. 
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ment: “I was the justest judge that was in England these fifty 
years. But if was the justest censure in Parliament that was 
these two hundred years.’'* Bacon was deprived of his chan- 
cellorship and died shortly afterwards. 

In the second place, this House of Commons upheld its 
• liberty of speech. The House of Commons was strongly, almost 
Liberty of fanatically, anti-Catholic and anti-Spaniard, and it met 
speech. James was proposing a marriage be- 

tween Charles and a Spanish princess with a view to the 
restoration of the Palatinate. It accordingly drew up a petition 
to be presfl^ited to the king, in which it begged that Charles 
might marry one of ‘‘our own religion**, and expressed with 
some bluntness its opinion of the Pope and his “dearest son** 
the King of Spain. Such a petition coming in the crisis of 
his negotiations with Spain was, from the king*s point of view, 
exceedingly embarrassing; and James wrote an angry letter 
against the “fiery and popular spirits** in the House of Com- 
mons who had dared “to argue or debate publicly matters far 
above their reach and capacity**, and forbade the House “hence- 
forth to meddle with anything concerning our Government or 
deep matters of State**. Fortunately for English liberty, the 
House of Commons maintained its courage; and in the candle 
light on a d^frk December day, it drew up a Protestation declaring 
its freedom of speech. The king thereupon dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, imprisoned some of its members, and sending for the 
journal book of the House of Commons tore the Protestation 
out of it with his own hands (1622). But, nevertheless, the 
House of Commons had shown there was one place in the 
kingdom where an Englishman might say what he liked. 

In t^e fourth Parliament (1624) we pass into smooth waters, 
for Parliament had got the war with Spmh'Vhich it desired. 
Moreover, Buckingham and Prince Charles supported the House 
of Commons in their impej\fhment of Middlesex, the Lord 
Treasurer. Shortly afterw^ds Jar»es died (1625). 

This brief summary will have shown that the rift had begun 
between the Crown and Parliament in the reign of King James. 
The ‘House of Commons h^n^iade a decided advance; it had' 
revi^J^l^achment, upheld ^its^p-mileges, and protested .^gainst 
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impositions. James’s character, it must be admitted, had been 
peculiarly fitted to open dangerous questions; in the reign of 
his successor they would have to be answered. 


XXVII. Charles I and Domestic Affairs, 

1625-42 

It will be apparent from what has been alrea^ said that 
Charles succeeded to no easy inheritance. He had^een left an 
incompetent and impetuous minister in Bucking- Charles i and 
ham, and unfortunately that minister had more Henrietta Maria, 
influence in Charles’s reign than he had enjoyed even in the 
later years of King James. At home there was an empty 
treasury and a Parliament which was beginning to feel its power ; 
and abroad, things were going badly for the Protestants in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Moreover, Charles’s wife was to be of no * 
assistance to him. Soon after his accession he married Henrietta / - 
Maria, daughter of the French king, a vivacious and attractive 
person; but, unfortunately, as time went dh, she interfered more f:i 
and more in affairs of State, and had more and mpre influence /* 
over her husband. The queen was quite ignorant of English " ‘ 
customs and the English character. She was a Roman Catholic 
in a strongly Protestant country, and was always striving to obtain 
concessions for those of her own religion. She actively intrigued, * 
in times of difficulty at home, for assistance from abroad; and 
she held the most extreme political opinions with regard to the 
king’s authority and the wickedness of those who opposed it,^ 

I. Charles and his first thre§. Parliaments. 1 62 Q ' 

Charles called three Parliaments during the first four years 
of his reign, and quarrelled with ea&h one of them. Then for 

* Of the many women, good and bad,*’ it has been said, **who have tried to take part 
in affairs of State, from Cleopatra, or the Queen of Sheba downward, nobody by character or 
training was ever worse fitted than the wife of Charles I for such a case as that in which she 
found herself.’* ■ , 
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eleven years he governed without a Parliament. Finally, a war 
with Scotland ^and the consequent need of money forced him 
in 1640 to call two Parliaments, the second of 
which reduced his powers, and eventually civil 
war broke out in 1642. Such is briefly the 
history of Charles’s relations with his Parliaments. The subjects 
of dispute were many. There was, as in James’s reign, the 
religious difficulty. C harles was an A nglican H igh^^C hurchma n, 
und because o f hia-Wife was inclined to tolerate the Roman 
> Catholics; Pa rliament was Puritan and anti-Catholic. /Eaxliam.eiit 
H distrusted tj^ , king’s mini sters, B uckingh am in . the .first fhuL. .years, 
and. Strafford . and Laud... im.JL64p ; the ^ king, on the contmry, 
thought these ministers able and efficient, and any parliamentary 
j:riti cisms of . thein factious and impertinent.) Parliament, in the 
y early, years of Charleses reign, was angpy at the faite^ 

%liSlish_forei^n policy „,and. jn ,iater years, because of the . Court 

But underlying all these disputes lay the questions indicated 
in the last chapter: Where did sove r eign ty reside? Who had the 
res ponsibility for t he government of the country ? T he P arlia- 
“ment wanted, righlly or wrongly, a greater control of the govern- 
m entj CHarTes, rig htly dr wrongly, waT unwilling to concede it — 
there lay th e* whole difficul^. We regard it now as an easy task 
to bring the powers of Crown and Patliament into harmony. But 
this dual control was not easy to arrange, and perhaps was im- 
possible to obtain without friction. As a matter of fact, a Civil War 
occurred in 1642 and a Revolution in 1688 before an arrangement 
could be made — and even then it proved not to be permanent. 

Charles’s first Parliament met in 162^^ just after the king 
had afratiged to pay very large subsidies to the King of Denmark 
i Charles’s ^ attack Spain. Obviously large 

first sums would be required. But Charles’s reticence and 

Vi.' ■■■;, ■: c . ' ■ ' F* f* t ' " f ' ' '' 

want of frankness groved a fatal impediment. There 
, were no Bluebooks or Wh jtebooks^ and no daily newspapers in 
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what was going on. Though members knew, of course, that a 
' great religious war was in progress in Germany^ and were anxious 
that England should help the Protestants, they were yet un« 
familiar with recent developments. But Charles would neither 
explain his policy, nor depute anyone else to do so. Con- 
sequently, as one member said, ‘‘They knew not their enemy”, 
and the statement was literally true. Nor did Charles explain 
his needs; he made a definite demand for the navy, but only 
hinted at the largeness of the sums he really required, Con- 
sequently Charles only got one-seventh of the amount of money 
which he needed. ^ 

At the same time Parliament only granted tunnage and 
poundage to the king for on e year, though for the last two cen- 
turies it had been granted the king for life. Here Parliament 
was wrong. I'he Monarchy could not get on without the money. 
It had to meet the ordinary expenses of government; moreover, 
the Court sp>ent more money than in Elizabeth’s day, whilst the 
great rise in prices, owing to the influx of silver from the New 
World, had made the king^s revenue worth less than before. 
The only result of Parliament’s action was that Charles continued 
to levy these customs right up till 1640 without any Parliamentary 
sanction at all, the judges supporting him. In this, as in the 
succeeding Parliaments, the Puritan majority had apprehensions 
about religion, for the king favoured Anglican High Churchmen 
such as Laud,^ and also allowed the administration of the laws 
against the Roman Catholics to become somewhat lax. 

Charles’s second Parliament met in 1626^ after the loan of 
ships to the French king and the disaster to the Cadiz fleet 
had occurred. The House of Commons first de- ^he second Par- 
manded that an inquiry into the Cadiz disaster BuTid?^hS ?4 
should precede any grant of supply, and wanted impeachment, 
especially to investigate Buckingham’s conduct. Charles held 
that he and not Parliament must be the judge of the capacity of 
his ministers: “I would not li^ve ?he House to question my ser- 
vants,” he said, “much less one who is so near me.” The House 
of Commons then went a step further, and under Eliot’s leader- 

1 Laud supplied the king with a list of clergy marked either O for Orthodox or P for 
Puritan, so that only those might receive promotio#whom Laud considered Orthodox, 
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ship impeached Buckingham* Sir John Eliot was a Cornishmaoj 
a man of lofty nature, and a great orator, but apt — as those pos- 
sessing the qualities of an orator often are — to exaggerate, and 
take either a better or a worse view of a man than he deserved* 
In 1625 he had expressed a hope to Buckingham that he might 
be ‘‘wholly devoted to the contemplation of his excellencies”* 
But in the next year, when he saw, as he said, “our honour 
ruined, our ships sunk, our men perished, not by the sword, not 
by the enemy, not by chance, but by those we trust ”, his indig- 
nation knew no bounds. In a speech of wonderful power he 
applied to il^uckingham the words in which Tacitus characterized 
Sejanus^; Siii ohtegens, in alios criminator; juxta adulatio et 
superbia. “ If he is Sejanus, I must be Tiberius, was Charles’s 
comment on this comparison, and he never forgave Eliot as a 
consequence. Buckingham’s impeachment led Charles to dis- 
solve the second Parliament 

The third Parliament met two years later, in 1628, Charles 
was needlessly rude in his first speech. If the Parliament did 
The third Par- ^^t Supply his wants, he must, he said, use all 
liament, i6a8. means which God had put into his hands. “ Take 
not this as a threat,” he added, “ for I scorn to threaten any but 
my equals.” This was an unpromising beginning; but Parlia- 
ment had more important causes of dissatisfaction than the 
king’s speech. The Rhe expedition had failed. Parliament was 
still nervous about religion. Moreover, the king had recently 
levied a forced loan. But this was not all. Five knights had 
refused to pay the forced loan, and had been imprisoned. When 
brought up in a court of law, the justification for their imprison- 
ment had been given as “the special command of the king”. 
The Crown lawyers argued before the judges that the king must 
have, for the safety of the State, the power to commit people to, 
and to keep them in, prison without trial. That is true enough; 
but the danger was, as it has been well said, that the king was 
making the medicine of the constitution its daily food. More- 
over, the knights’ lawyers *ireld that such a power as the king 

claimed was^ plainly contrary to an B^glishman’s liberty and to 

' ' • 

^ Sejsanus was govempr of the pt^PtQtian troops, and for many years controlled 
policy of tile Emperor ‘Tiberius, ./i , , , ' , . 
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Magna Carta. The judges before whom the case was tried had 
given no definite ruling in such a difficult matter, though they 
had refused to release the knights from prison. 

The third Parliament lost no time in trying to check what 
was held to be an abuse of the king's power, and drew up the 
Petition of Right The first article declared that petition 
loans and taxes without consent of Parliament were RigrH 1628. 
illegal, and the second that all arbitrary imprisonment without 
cause shown was jllegal. The third article of this petition for- 
bade the billeting of soldiers in private houses;^ and the fourth, 
the exercise, in time of peace, of martial law, whiph too often 
had meant no law at all The king, after trying every means of 
evasion, finally gave his consent to this petition; and, though he 
violated every one of its articles, the Petition stands as a great 
landmark in the struggle. 

It was after the Petition was passed that Wentworth, who had 
been one of the chief leaders of the House of Commons, joined 
the King. The second session of the third Par- , . 

■ . - -r^ . . , , dissolution 

iiament met in 1629. Parliament maintained that of Parliament, 

the king had not kept his promises with regard to 
the Petition of Right, and dissensions between King and Parlia- 
ment grew more bitter. Charles determined to dissolve Parlia- 
meiit, but before he could do so occurred the cekbrated scene 
when, with the Speaker held down in the chair and the doors 
locked, three resolutions were passed, declaring that whoever 
proposed innovations in religion, and whoever either proposed 
or paid taxes without the consent of Parliament,, was an enemy 
to tfrrtingdom and a betrayer of its liberties. These three reso- 
lutions — combining the grievances which the House of Commons 
felt in religion and in politics — were the last that the tiiird Par- 



liament (1629) was to pass, for it was at once dissolved; and 
Eliot, the most noble-minded of all in that struggle, was put into 
the Tower and died there.^ 


1 Soldiers, raised for an expedition Abroad, wenp sometimes billeted in private houses, 
and were not infrequently an intolerable nuisance. Some people in Kssex complained, for 
instance, that the Irish (quartered there broke the furniture, and threw the meat into the 
fire if it did not win them approvaJ| 

2 Eliotts son petitioned that the body might bq buried at Port Eliot, the Cornish home 
of the family. But Charles wa#Jmp,|acahle. '* lltet Sir John Eliot”, wrote the king on the 

t etition, “be buried in the church of that parish where he died”; and accordingly he was 
uried in the Tower. 
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We have now come to the end of the first period of the con- 
flict. On the *whole, though Parliament was sometimes unduly 
suspicious, sometimes rather niggardly in its supplies, and always 
intolerant in matters of religiohrit had shown itself more patient, 
more practical, more clear-headed than either the kings or their 
advisers, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it was in 
the right. But this must not blind us to the fact that Parliament 
was seeking to establish a control over the King and his advisers 
which had not been exercised in Tudor times, and it was not 
unnatural that the Crown should resist such attempts. 


2. Arbitrary Government, 1629-40, and 
i growing discontent in England and Scotland 

The next eleven years saw no Parliament— the longest in- 
terval England has known in her history since Parliament began. 
Arbitrary They are usually called “ Yearf Tyranny 

g^rnment, We must, however, beware of regarding a year without 
a Parliament as anything exceptional; in Elizabeth's 
reign, for instance, Parliament on the average met only every third 
year. Nor must we regard Charles as a wicked despot, destroying 
the rights, the goods, and the lives of his people. The period, 
on the contrary, was one of prosperity for the nation at large; with 
the exception of Eliot, no political martyr lost his life; and the 
king, on the whole, kept within the letter of the law as it was 
interpreted for him by judges, who might, however, with reason 
be deemed somewhat accommodating.^ Yet none the less they 
were dangerous and critical years for England; and when they 
were over, the people of England showed that they were deter- 
mined that a repetition of such absolute rule should not occur. 

I We must say something about the advisers of Charles during 
this period. No one succeeded to Buckingham's commanding 
Thomas position in Charfes's councils. Yet amongst the 
Wentworth, advisers^two fibres stand out pre-eminent 

eventually created Marina/ 
Wiiiiam Laud. Wentworth, a member of an old 

• * The judges also would be' likely to be on the side of the Crown, for lawyers go by the 
latest precedent, and would maintain that the Stuarts might well do as the Tudors had done. 
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family with large estates in Yorkshire, had supported the Crown 
when he first entered the House of Commons; but in the early 
Parliaments of Charles I he was one of the leading critics of the 
king’s policy, and the Petition of Right in particular was largely 
due to his initiative. Then between the two sessions of the third 
Parliament he joined the king’s side, and was made a peer (1628), 
For this change Wentworth has been unsparingly attacked, called 
a political apostate, the First of the Rats, and compared to 
Lucifer."^ And, indeed, it is impossible to deny that Wentworth 
was inconsistent, that he did things when in authority which he 
would have been the first to condemn when in ogposition, or 
that self-interest was probably one of the motives which infi^^ 
enced him. 

Wentworth, however, was one of those strong, masterful, able 
people who have an unlimited confidence in their own capacity, 
and very little in that of anyone else. He had been with the 
Opposition because he distrusted Buckingham and specially dis- 
liked his foreign enterprises, and because of the arbitrary acts 
'which the Government had committed. But he was never really 
of the Opposition; he had no sympathy with the Puritan lean- 
ings of the majority, and felt contempt for many of his fellow- 
members. Moreover, he was no believer in Parliamentary govern- 
ment — government, in his view, was to be for the» people, but 

nof by them. To him princes were, to use his own expression, 

the “indulgent nursing-fathers to their people”, and the authority 
of a king “ the keystone which closeth up the arch of order and 
government”. And only by allying himself with the king could 
he! show, it must be remembered, his capacity for administration. 

^ Wentworth therefore joined the king, and was made President of 
the North in 1628, which gave him the control of the J^orthern 

counties. In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland, and it 

was in Ireland that he was to exhibit the strength and weakness 
of his statesmanship (see p. 426). Then in the summer of 1639 
he became Charles I’s princifj^l a 3 viser, and quickly made him- 
self the most hated man in Englandf 

Wentworth’s great friend was JLmtd. He and Laud were 
alike in that energy and whole-hearted devotion to the king’s 

^ See Lord Macaulay’s Esmy on Hallartts History, 
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service, and in that determination to get things done which was 
expressed in their letters to one another by their watchword 
Laud Thorough”. Laud had been President of St. John's Col- 
’ lege, Oxford, then Bishop of St David's; in 1628 he became 
Bishop of London, and five years later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It was Laud who directed the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government In that policy there is much that can be praised. 
Large sums of money were spent in the erection and restoration 
of churches. Order and decency were enforced in the Church 
services. Laud made, through deputies, a visitation of ail the 
dioceses in^his archbishopric, and found much to amend: the 
chapter of a cathedral neglecting to preach and often absent; 
the aisle of one church being used by the bailiff of a local lord 
to melt the lead which had been stripped from the roof; the aisle 
of another being used for cocLfighting, the vicar himself being 
present^ Moreover, Laud was no respecter of persons, and 
attacked wrongdoing in however high quarters it might be 
discovered. 

But, with all his energy and goodness, Laud was unsympa- 
thetic and narrow-minded, a man who thought that everyone 
must believe in the High Church doctrines which he believed in, 
whether he be English, Irish, Scot, or even French or Spaniard, 
Through control of the Press he tried to stop the publication 
of all views antagonistic to his own. But it was especially in the 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission that Laud made 
his evil reputation.^ Laud, with his sharp tongue and irritable 
temper, always voted for the biggest punishment upon theological 
offenders, and it was chiefly due to him that such barbarous 
punishments were inflicted as flogging and branding and the cut- 
ting offrof ears. If Laud saved the Church of England, as in 
Mr. Gladstone's judgment he did, from being bound in the 
fetters of an iron system of compulsory and Calvinistic belief, he 
was also responsible for driving the moderate Protestants into 
the arms of the Puritans. * 

i^Land also stopped St. Paulas Cathedral being used as a club for gossip by the men of 
fashion, or as a playground by those of more tender years, and he insisted that people should 
not come into church with their hats on. 

. ^ These courts bad been established, the one in the reign of Henry VII and the other in 
that of Elizabeth ; they tried a man in secret, without a jury, and made prisoners give 
evidence against themselves. 
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The difficulties of Charles during this period of eleven years 
were mainly financial. course, possessed the Crown lands 

and feudal dues, and still continued to levy tunnage and 
j>oiradage and other impositions. But his income from — 
these sources was insufficient, and he fell back upon various 
expedients for enlarging it He caused all those who held lands 
by feudal tenure or of a certain value — over a year — to 

become knights and to_ pay , fees for the honour, or else to be 
fined for refusing it He fined , nobles and others whose an- 
cestors had encroached — perhaps hundreds of years before — on 
the limits of the Crown forests. Various companies, on agree- 
ing to pay certain annual payments, were grantecf monopolies 
of the commonek articles of use, such as bricks, salt, and soap.^ 
Then in 1634 Charles wished to enlarge the fleet. He accord- 
ingly levied for that purpose a tax called ship-money from the 
coast towns of England, for which there was a precedent in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The tax was sufficiently successful for a 
“second writ of ship-money as it was called, to be issued not 
only to coast towns, but to inland counties as w^ellj and, though 
there was grumbling, much money was collected. 

Up till though there had been great dissatisfaction, 

there was little resistance to the king. With that year, however, 
the struggle began — it has been well called the fin^ 
year of the Revolutionary Epoch. Popular feeling o¥the 

had the opportunity of showing itself in Prynne, 
a lawyer, Burton, a clergyman, and Bastwick, a doctor, were 
sentenced, for attacks on the bishops,^ to lose their ears, to be 
fined ;!^^5 ooo, and to be imprisoned for life. They suffered the 
first part of this sentence in Palace Yard. Prynne had already 
lost part of his ears for an attack upon the stage^ fcjpr years 

^ They were not, strictly speaking, monopolies, but they came to the same tiring. For 
instancy, the sale of soap by independent makers was forbidden unless it was certified as 
being “sweet and good"’ by the soap company—a certificate which, however excellent the 
soap might be, it was difficult to procure. ^ 

2 It mimt be confessed that the attacks were of a somewhat scurrilous character. The 
bishop.s, Bastwick had written, were the enemies of Hod and the tong/aS^ the Church which 
they governed was as full of ceremonies as a dog is full of fleas. 

s His work against stage plays was a thousand pages in length, and it is said that in the 
course of his life he wrote two hundred books and pamphlets. He used to write all day long, 
his servant bringing him every three hours a roll and a pot of ale “ to refocillate his wasted 
..•spirits 
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previously, but his case had then aroused little interest. Now, 
however, all London came to show its sympathy. His path and 
that of his fellow sufferers was strewn with flowers, many people 
wept,^ and there was an angry yell when Prynne’s ears — or what 
remained of them — were sawn off. Then in November, 1637, came 
the famous trial of John Hampden, which showed that the gentle- 
men of England were beginning to resist the Monarchy. The king 
had issued a third writ of ship-money; Hampden, a Buckingham- 
shire squire of importance, had refused to pay. The case was 
heard, and the judges decided by seven to five that ship-money was 
legal. But Ae case, though it had been lost, had aroused intense 
interest, and the arguments of Hampden’s lawyers were circulated 
over the entire kingdom. In the same year the opinions of the' 
peatest literary figure of the period on Laud’s rule were shown 
in the writing by Milton of Lycidas. 
f In Scotland, however, even more than in England, is the 
year 1637 one of importance, and, as the affairs in England and 
Condition Scotland are so inextricably interwoven after this date, 
convenient at this stage to summarize the 
relations between the first two Stuarts and the Scottish kingdom. 

he 1 arharaent or Council of Estates in Scotland was a feudal 
^sembly, and its business was controlled by a committee called 
“e Lords .of the Articles”, in the nomination of whom the 
Crown possessed considerable influence. The centre of opposi- 

!!f Parliament but the General Assembly 

the Kirk of Scotland, a body, however, in which laymen sat 
as well as the ministers of the Church. The General Assembly 
was much more democratic in character than the (Council of 
Estates, and held m Scotland the position occupied by the House 
of Commons in England. Moreover, in Scotland, in the seven- 
t^nth century, religion was not only, as in England, a dominating 
dement in the popular mind; it was the sole element to the ex- 
dusion of everythmg else. And it is on religious questions that 
; ® <^me between the Mon^chy and the Scottish people. 

Th that arose was that of Church government. 

, The Kirk in Scotland was Presbyterian in form. Each local 
congr^tion was goyetfied by its kirk session, consisting of the 

^ for Church. \ i ^ 

' ''' Mi. 
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minister and ruling lay elders, both elected by the congregation. 
The kirk sessions were subordinate to the Presbytery, consisting 
of all the ministers and one eider from each con- The Kirk and 
gregation in a district. The Presbyteries in a given government, 
area were subject to the Synod, and the Synod to the General 
Assembly, which consisted of ministers and elders chosen by the 
local Presbyteries. Upon this system the Crown wished to super- 
impose bishops. But the Scots hated bishops; indeed, both in 
Scotland and England, no epithet or synonym was, for the more 
extreme Protestants, too severe in speaking of a bishop.^ If the 
Stuarts believed in the Divine right of king and bishop, the Scot- 
tish people believed no less ardently that the Calvinistic creed 
and the Presbyterian form of government were of Divine origin. 
The powers claimed by the Stuarts for the bishop were as nothing 
compared to those actually exercised by the Presbyterian leaders. 
The General Assembly wielded all the terrors of excommunica- 
tion; the presbyters and ministers in their localities supervised 
every detail of private life. “New Presbyter”, said Milton, and 
with some truth, “is but Old Priest writ large”. 

James, in his policy in Scotland, showed a good deal of 
tenacity, and by 1612 he had fully established Episcopacy in that 
country. He then wished to improve the forms of wor- of 

ship in Scotland. In 1618, by a mixture of bribes aTid 
intimidation, the General Assembly was induced to pass what 
were called, from the place of its meeting, the five Articles of 
Perth. Of these Articles perhaps the most unpopular was the 
enforcement of kneeling at Communion, which savoured to the 
Scottish mind of idolatry. * 

i Charles came to the throne in 1625, and in twelve years had 
succeeded in uniting the whole nation against him. begin 
with, his marriage with a Roman Catholic met with Charles land 
much unfavourable comment. Then he proceeded to 
frighten the nobles by an attempt to recover some of 
the Church-lands which they Jiad obtained at the Reformation. 

1 Thus one English writer calls the bishops “ not the pillars but the caterpillars of the 
Church’’; another in a parody of the Litany says: From plague, pestilence, and famine, 
from bishops, priests, and deacons, good Lord, deliver us”. , The Scots are not behindhand — 
one calls the bishops “ bellie-gods *’ regardless of the fact that some bishops, at all events, 
lived ascetic lives and were decidedly spare of frame ; and another characterizes them as 
‘‘bunchy knobs of papist flesh’’. 
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Finally he aroused the anger of the whole people by imposing a 
new Service Beok upon them. In the first place, the Scots did not 
want a Prayer Book at all ; they preferred the individual prayers of 
their own ministers. In the second place, the new Service Book 
came from England and was similar to the English Prayer Book; 
that was quite enough in itself to make it highly unacceptable. 
Lastly, the particulars in which it differed from the English Prayer 
Book were universally held to be due to the influence of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and to be in a Popish direction. Scotland, even 
more than England, was fanatically aiiti-Popish, and Laud was 
regarded as^a Papist in disguise. The objections to the Book 
were summed up by a contemporary: “It was,” he said, “a 
Popish-English-Scottish-Mass-Service-Book.” 

In 1637 the Service Book was introduced, and at once there 
was an uproar. At St. Giles^, Edinburgh, occurred the famous 
The Covenant sceiie wheu a woman — tradition says her name was 
gow A^wnbiy, Jenny Geddes — struck a gentleman in the face 
with a Bible for saying “Amen” to one of the 
prayers, and subsequently hurled a stool at the head of the Dean 
who was conducting the service.^ All Scotland was in a ferment. 
And then came the idea of forming a “Band” or “Covenant” for 
mutual defence. Such bands had been frequent in olden time 
amongst thar nobles. But now all classes — nobles, ministers, and 
people — signed a National League aiid Cove^iant for the pre- 
servation of their Protestant religion (1638). In this crisis 
Charles played the part that might have been expected of him. 
tried intimidation and he tried conciliation, but with an ill- 
f / / /-(’advised persistency he would not withdraw the Service Book. He 
^ authorized a General Assembly to meet to consider the situation, 
withdrew his leave. Nevertheless the Assembly met 
Glasgow Cathedral during the autumn of 1638, and within a 
/ month had annulled the new Service Book, renounced the five 

Articles of Perth, and not only deposed the bishops, but excom- 
^ municated a certain number of tl^m into the bargain. 

.. ■ War was inevitable, therefore, and it came in 1639. It is 


3 It is said that these acts were really due to men dressed in women's clothes ; but it has 
been plausibly argued that, if such was the case, the stool would have hit, instead of missing, 
the Dean's head. 
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known as the First Bishops^ War^ and was soon over. All the 
enthusiasm and all the organization were on the side of the 
Scots. Their commander, Leslie, “ the little, crooked 
man’V who had served for thirty years in the Swed~ Bishops’ 
ish armies, took up a strong position on Duns Law, 
near Berwick. Charles marched north, but his army and its 
equipment were contemptible. ‘‘Our men,” wrote a Royalist, 
“are very raw, our arms of all sorts naught, our victuals scarce.” 
Consequently Charles could d6 nothing but agree by the Treaty 
of Berwick to the Scottish demands, the chief of which was that 
another Assembly should meet. 

A new Assembly accordingly met at Edinburgh, and, as 
Charles would not recognize the measures of the Glasgow As* 
sembly as legal, it promptly proceeded to re-pass Edinburgh 
them, in the words of a contemporary, “at a Assembly, 1639, 

„ ,, T,-. . and the Second 

gallop' . Moreover, it added a new act making Bishops’ War, 
the signing of the National League and Covenant 
compulsory on the whole nation, for the idea of toleration was as 
displeasing to Scottish as it was to English opinion. But the 
Treaty of Berwick was only a truce, and Charles had no intention 
of yielding. Strafford was summoned from Ireland, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a new campaign, and the Second Bishops^ War 
broke out in 1640. Not even Strafford, however, c®uld do any- 
thing with an army composed of pressed men and inexperienced 
officers. The Scottish army invaded England and occupied the 
northern shires. And, finally, Charles had to maSe a treaty 
by which the Scots were to be left in occupation of the North, 
and to be paid ^850 a day until a final arrangement could be 
concluded (October, 1640). In August, 1641, this arrangement 
was made, and the"^ Scots were granted every one of ^heir de- 
mands. 

3. The Short and t he Lo n-g Parliament, 1640-42 

We must now trace the influence of Scottish affairs upon Eng- 
lish politics. The Scottish rebellion, it has been said, gave back 


1 He was somewhat illiterate, and he once said that his instruction in youth had stopped 
at the letter “g”; but he was a capable soldier. 
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to England her Parliamentary system* For eleven years Charles 
bad done without Parliament A certain skill in finding pretexts 
for gathering money combined with a rigid economy 
had made this possible. But the money was 
only just enough for current expenses; any extra 
strain would break down Charles’s system and make a Parliament 
inevitable* After the First Bishops’ War was over Strafford 
arrived in England, and, by his advice, in order to obtain funds 
to renew the war with Scotland, a Parliament was summoned. 
That Parliament — called the Short Parliament — met in Aprils 
1640, and i^lasted but three weeks. The king tried to bargain 
for subsidies in return for giving up ship>money, but he failed; 
and Parliament, when it proceeded to petition for a peaceful 
settlement with Scotland, was dissolved. This Parliament was 
sufficiently long-lived to bring to the front a Somersetshire squire 
named Pym^ who was to show himself a great Parliamentarian. 
ThougLH^" lacked the nobility and the fire of Eliot, he was a 
clear and cogent speaker, a clever tactician, and the possessor of 
unbounded energy. In a speech of two hours — an exceptionally 
long speech for that period— he attacked the misgovernment of 
the king, and summed up his political creed by declaring that 
the powers of Parliament are to the body politic as the rational 
faculties of The soul to a man”. And he quickly achieved for 
himself a position which led his enemies to call him, in the next 
Parliament^ “King Pym”. 

The Second Bishops’ War followed the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament. In the peace which ended it Charles, as we 

The Long P.r- ^ave seen, promised to pay ;^ 85 o a day to the 
liament meets, Scottish army. But with this large sum of money 

Nov., 16^0. . , , ^ ® ^ 

^ required, he was compelled to summon another 
Parliament and, what is more, to listen to its demands. The 
House of Commons was, at that time, an aristocratic and not 
what we should now consider a democratic assembly; and the 
Parliament Ivhich met in Novembe^^ 1640 — to be known in his- 
tory., as the; Long Parliament — was composed, it has been said, 
of the very' flower of the English gentry and educated laity, 
j ; ' The .work of this Parliamiht for the first nine months of its 
existence was the abolition of the arbitrary power of the Crown. 


English affairs 
the Short Par- 
liament, 1640. 
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Now at last, after nigh forty years, some of the questions at 
issue between.iCing and Parliament were to be definitely settled. 
And it is worth noting that the House of Commons 
during these nine months worked with practical Nov. 1640-. 

• ''1 t ■ , ' • , ■ 1- ' Aug:,. 1641. 

unanimity — a fact which shows how universal the dis- 
satisfaction with the king's government had been. Under Pym’s 
leadership laws were passed declaring that this particular Parlia- 
ment was not to be adjourned or dissolved without its own con- 
sent, and that, in future, Parliaments must be summoned every 
three years (the Triennial Jict), The arbitrary courts — such as 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission — were 
abolished, and taxes such as ship-money and knighthood fines 
were declared illegal. Only on a Bill for the abolition of Episco- 
pacy — the Root and Branch Bill — was there great divergence of 
opinion. 

Along with these laws came the punishment of the king’s 
former advisers. Some, however, had fled overseas, but others 
were imprisoned and impeached,^ and amongst these 
were the two greatest, Laud and Strafford. Laud Strafford, 
was not beheaded till 1645, but to the popular imagination 
“Black Tom Tyrant”, as Strafford was called, was the embodi- 
ment of the arbitrary power of the king. In the words of a 
contemporary, “the whole kingdom was his accuser and when 
he was impeached for treason it was felt that his trial would 
decide the question whether government was to be in future by 
the king’s prerogative alone or by King and Parliament com- 
bined. But it was impossible to prove that Strafford had been 
guilty of treason: he might have been guilty of acts against the 
nation, but not of acts against the king. Of his government in 
Ireland, which was one point of attack, he made a very able 
defence. It was universally believed — possibly with some justice 
— that Strafford had advised the king to utilize the Irish army 
to overawe English resistance. But the only evidence of this 
was contained in some notes t^ken at^a Privy Council meeting 
by one of its members, in which Strafford is reported to have 
said: “You have an array here you may employ to reduce this 

i ' 

i In the whole course of English history there have only been seventy impeachments, and 
of this number a quarter took place between 1640 and 164a. , , 
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kingdom”, and from the ^context it was impossible to judge 
whether “this kingdom” rkerred to England or Scotland. 

Eventually the House of Commons gave up the impeach- 
ment and passed instead a Bill of Attainder, condemning him 
Execution of treason.^ The bill was sent up to the 

of Strafford, House of Lords, which, after some hesitation, passed 
May, 1641. The only hope of life left to Strafford lay in the 

king. But after two days of agonizing doubt Charles, with 
his palace surrounded by an angry crowd, afraid that if he 
held out his beloved queen herself would be impeached,^ and 
advised to^surrender by his Council, by the judges and by some 
of the bishops, and even by Strafford himself, eventually gave his 
consent to the bill Strafford, brave and noble to the end, was 
executed on Tower Hill (May, 1641).^ To the 200,000 who were '| 
present, as well as to the great majority of Englishmen, his i 
execution was necessary for the safety of the nation. 

At the end of the summer of 1641 Englishmen had come 
to the parting of the ways, and the work of the Long Parlia- 
^ ^ ment was to be no longer unanimous. The final 

The Grand ° ^ 

Remonstrance, split between the two parties came in the debates 
Nov., 1641. . , ^ 

on the Grand Remonstrance {November), Pre- 
viously to this Charles had made a journey to Scotland {Septem- 
ber) with the hope, no doubt, of organizing a party favourable 
to his cause— a hope in which he was disappointed. It was 
whilst h§ was playing a game of golf in that country in October 
that he heard news of the Irish Catholic rebellion^ (p. 428). 
That rebellion had important results in England. Even its 
horrors were exaggerated in the accounts received in England. 
Consequently Protestant feeling was inflamed and affected the 
king, tiecause he was suspected of some complicity with the 
rebels. Moreover, to suppress the rebellion an army would be 
necessary. This aroused a fresh question of the very greatest 

i * Consequently they had not got to f>rove his guilt ; they merely asserted that he was 
guilty and ovight to be executed. ^ ♦ 

i ^ The Hoiise of Commons intended to impeach the queen for her intrigues with foreign 
powers if the king had refused to pass the hill. 

® **I thank God,” he said, when he took off his doublet at the scaffold, “I am not afraid 
of death, nor daunted with any discouragement rising from my fears, but do as cheerfully 
put off my doublet at this time as ever I did* when I went to bed.” 

* According to tradition, Charles finished his game. 
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consequence — Who was to control the army, the king or the 
Parliament? Upon the answer hung the liberties *of England. 

It was now that Pym brought forward the document known 
as the Grand Remonstrance. This was, partly, a recapitulation 
of all the evil deeds of which Pym and the Puritan party held 
Charles to be guilty. But it also contained a scheme of reform 
for the future which was much too advanced for many at that 
period. It proposed, for instance, that only ministers should be 
appointed of whom the House of Commons should approve, and 
that a Synod of Divines should be summoned to make religious 
changes. Such proposals would, in the opinion of ^any, have 
shattered the power of king and bishop alike. The debates 
upon them were keen and protracted. Churchman was ranged 
against Puritan, and constitutional Royalists like Falkland and 
Hyde, who still wished the king to direct the Government, against 
those like Pym, who were grasping at sovereignty, and wished 
Parliament to exercise direct control over the ministers. The 
Remonstrance was finally carried, long after midnight, in the early 
morning of November 2$^ but only by eleven votes. In the 
excitement members clutched their swords. ‘T thought,” said 
one, ^ we had all sat in the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 
The Civil War was not far off. 

To attempt a coup d'etat and to fail is fatal. Yet this was 
the fortune of Charles. On January 4^ 1642^ hearing that the 
House of Commons intended to impeach the queen, attempt 
he decided to forestall such an action by accusing 
the five leading members of the House of high 
treason for intrigues with the Scots. Included in this number 
were Pym and Hampden. Charles determined to arrest the five 
members himself, and went down to the House of Caumons 
^^^J^^g^j^3anied by a guard of some 400 men.^ But, through an 
indiscreet friend of the queen^s, the five members had learnt the 
king^s intention, and when Charles entered the House he found, 
to use his own words, that “tl^ birds^had flown”. For the king 
to enter the House of Commons in this fashion was, of course, 

1 It is said that Charles hesitated on the morning of the 4th to can*y out his design, but 
the queen urged him on. Go, you coward,’* cried, ** and pull out these rogues hy the 
cars, or never see my face more ! *’ 
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a scandalous breach of its privileges, and when he left it there 
were loud anti angry cries of Privilege! f^rivilegel” There is 
no need to detail the history of the next seven months. Both 
Au^., 1642, obtain control of the militia, and Par- 

civii War. liament passed a bill with this object, which Charles 
vetoed. Both sides made preparations for war. In April 
Plotham, the Governor of Hull, went so far as to refuse the 
king admittance to that town. And on Atcgt^st 22^ at Notting- 
ham, the king’s standard was set up."^ The great Civil War had 
begun. 


I 






XXVIII. The Civil Waf, 1642-45 

In the great Civil War the bulk of the nobility and the gentry . 
and their tenants were on the side of the King, whilst the majority 
Supporters the townsmen and yeomen fought for Parliament. 
parS would be a mistake to regard the war as one 

of class against class. Eighty peers fought for the 
King, thirty fought against him, and 175 members of the House 
of Commons belonged to the Royalist party. Geographically, a 
line drawn from the Humber to Southampton roughly divides " ' 
the two paries : east of that line is, on the whole, Parliamentary ; 
west of that line, with the important exceptions of Bristgl, Glou- 
cester, an^ Plymouth, is on the whole, Royalist The real line 
of division is, however, political — as to whether King or Parlia- 
ment shall be supreme — and perhaps, above all, religious, ' the 
Anglican against the Puritan. ? 

Summing up|the advantages possessed by either side, it 
should *be noted that the Parliamentary party had possession of 
The chances London, and that its cause was probably 

of the war, supported by two-thirds of the population and three- 
quarters of the wealth of th^ country. Fewer troops also were 
employed by Parliament jn the ^garrisoning of small detached 
forts and fortified country houses. Moreover, the navy was on 
the side of Parliament, and cou|d be employed not only to ward 

\ was hlfWn 'd&m the sa«ie aight by a very strong teuly f ’ i' 

wxii4— aa inauspicious beginning. - ' i ; - . ’ . ^ 4 , ^ i s , i ^ 1 „ , W' . 1 ^ ‘ • 
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off foreign aid, but also to carry troops and to protect the coast 
towns. The Parliamentary forces undoubtedly contained the 
better infantry, but at that time the bayonet had not been 
invented. Consequently half the infantry were pikemen, and 
useless beyond the reach of their fifteen-feet pike, and half were 
musketeers, and therefore useless for hand-to-hand fighting. 
Moreover, the musketeer’s task in those days was a harassing 
and laborious one, and he took a long time to fire his musket^ 
Therefore the infantry were greatly handicapped, and we find in 
the Civil War that the battles were won by the cavalry. 

But it was in the cavalry in the opening stages of the war that 
the Royalists had such a great advantage, for they possessed 
better riders and betfer horses. Moreover, the Royalists had the 
king and the unity of aim and command which his presence 
should have given; they had at first more experienced and better 
leaders; and during the first two years of the war strategical 
ability was confined to the King’s party. Above all, in JPrince 
Rupert^^ not yet twenty-three, the nephew of Charles, the Royalists 
had not only a born cavalry leader — brave, inspiring, energetic — 
but a general capable of planning a decisive campaign. Prince 
Rupert also was a leader who had profited by the new Swedish 
tactics to make his men charge hard and reserve their pistol fire 
till the charge had gone home.® Rupert and the other Royalist 
l,^dei:s ...should have proved more" than a .match for a. general 
with so iittfe initiative as the Parliament’s first commander, Lord 
Essex, possessed, or for “sweet meeke” Lord Manchester, as 
he was called, both of whom, moreover, were “half-measures’’ 
men, “ not wanting to beat the King too much Rupert, how- 
ever, was to exhibit a certain sharpness of ^mper in counsel 
which made him a difficult man to work with, andf above 

1 A musketeer had to extract powder from a flask and pour it into the muzzle of his 
musket, to put a bullet which he had previously deposited in his month into the muzzle, to 
ram the bullet home, £o fit the musket into a rest (it was too heavy and too long to be 
without one), and finally to ignite the powder a match (a twisted strand of tow), which 
had probably in the preceding operations b%en scorching the back of his hands. 

s His mother was the Princess Elizaloeth, who xtlamed the Elector Palatine. She had 
the reputation of being a very devoted mother; but according to one of her daughters, she 
much preferred the society of dogs and monkeys to that of her own children when they were 
young. 

^ The old tactics for cavalry were to advance slowly, to “ caracole ”, as the expression 
went, up to the infantry, to discharge pistols, and then to retire. 

(C271) , 25 



The aim of the King in the first year of the war (1642) was 
to march upon London with one army. Starting from Shrews- 
The campaign Outmarched Essex, who was also coming 

of 1643, Midlands, but then turned to meet him 

at Edgehill (October).^ Both wings of the Royalist cavalry were 
successful, but Rupert pursued too far, and in the ^excitement 
the reserve cavalry of Charles — called the ‘‘show-troop’^, for it 
consisted largely of well-dressed landed proprietors — joined the 
pursuit Consequently the Royalist infantry was hard pressed, 
and Rupert after a lengthy absence only returned in time to 
make the battle a drawn one. The King \Vas, however, able to 
continue his march, but when he got as close to London as 
'Furnham Green he found his progress barred by 24,000 Lon- 
dojicrs, and accordingly retired to Oxford. Military critics dis^ 
agree as to whether Charles should have tried to force his way 
to London; but his army was never to get so near the capital 
again.'. 

In the second year of the war (1643) King designed a 
triple advance upon London. Lord Newcastle,^ after subduing 
.... . the north, was to march south ; Hopton, after sub- 

1 he campaign . ' ? r » 

of 1643; duing the south-west, was to advance east: Charles 

the triple ° ^ , , , , ^ 

advance upon was to keep Esscx employed, and advance upon 
London when the others were ready. In the spring 
and summer the outlook was black for Parliament, h^^wcastle 
won AfJierfin Moor (June i), and in consequence secured a 
large part of Yorkshire. In the west Bristol was taken by Rupert, 
and Hopton utterly defeated Waller, the rising general on the 
side oL Parliament, zx fiiomidaway Down in July. It was this 
battle which led Pym to begin serious negotiations with the 
Scots for the loan of an army, and which caused the few members 

1 It was usual, in the Civil War, for tlie^armies to wear “field signs” to distinguish them. 
Thus, at Edgehill, the Parliamentarians had or^ge scarves ; at Newbury they wore green 
botighs; and at Marston Moor, whitenbandlterchiefs or white pieces of paper in their hats. 
lAter, in the New Model Aymy, the uniform was red— hence red became the colour of 
tjhti British army. . , , 

* Newcastle once spent iiao,ooo in entertaining James I at Welbeck, Ben Jonson wnt- 
ing the mastpies on that occasion. Subsequently he became tutor to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Charles 11 ). 
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of the House of Lords left in London to propose to the House 
of Commons, that most abject terms of peace should be made 
with the King — terms only rejected in the House of Commons 
by seven votes. In the centre, meanwhile, the King had lost 
Reading, but the Parljanientarians had been beaten in a skirmish 
at Chalgrove^ near Oxford, a skirmish in which Hampden was killed. 

Ii\ Se^emlfer^ 1643^ however, the tide turned. “ Hull and 
Plymouth”, it ’has been said, saved the Parliamentary cause.” 
Newcastle's Northerners with Hull untaken refused to advance 
south, as they feared to leave their homes and property at the 
mercy of their foes in that town. Hopton, though he continued 
to advance east, found his army dwindling away because his 
Westerners had similar fears with regard to Plymouth. Mean- 
while Charles, unable to advance on London unsupported, had 
advanced to besiege Gloucester early in August, and in September 
Essex successfully relieved it. Charles, however, intercepted the 
army of Essex on its return journey at Newbury^ but he failed, 
after an iadedsiye battle, to prevent the refurh of Essex to Lon- 
don. In the battle Lord Falkland, one of the noblest figures in 
the war, was killed. In October, Hull, which Newcastle had 
besieged, was relieved as the result of a battle at J^Ynceby, in 
which Cromwell, the future leader of the Puritans, was con- 
spicuous. *Only in the south did Hopton continue his victori- 
ous advance. . 

In the last month of the year the Parliament sufered a great 
loss in this death of Pym. Before his death, however, he had 
succeeded in negotiating an alliance with the Scot^s. Both sides 
had appealed to the Scots, but the Presbyterians, feeling that if 
the King triumphed over Parliament he would inevitably try to 
subdue^ them, determined to throw in their lot with Parliament. 
The Scottish terms were uncompromising — Presbyterianism must 
l:^^|be ^ futui;<^,„ of England. Parliament, in the ^iernn 

League and Covenant^ accepted the condition with qualifications,^ 
aridth fHurn "obtained from Scotland an army of 20,000 men — a 
force which enabled it to win the war. 

; 1 I according to the Word of God and th« 

of rtfetwed Chwrch<?5 % i^er’^dond half of the sentence refers to the ScdfctiPh 

Church In pakictdar,,but the first half be and was variously interpreted by Scots and 

; Bniflish. ' '• - 
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With 1644 the war took a somewhat different shape. Each 
side had secured an ally ; the Spot* had- joined Parliament, and to 
balance them Charles brought a force oyer froni campaign 
Ireland. But the tide ran strongly for Parliament. ^^ 44 - 
The Scottish army was of immense assistance, whilst the Irish 
soldiers, who were worthless troops and hated as Catholics, merely 
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" Marston Moor, July and, 1644 

Cromwell was on the left commanding the cavalry in Manchester’s Division, and the 
Scottish cavalry was to the left of him. 


alienated a large number of the king’s supporters.^ M^oreover, 
the army of the Eastern Association— -an association of Eastern 
Counties formed originally for defensive purposes only — left its 
own district, and under I^ord Manchester prepared to take an 
active part in the war; and in March 1 :he defeat of Hopton meant 

1 The Irish rebels were regarded with horror by the English, and the use of them by 
Charles had the same effect in England then, it ha.s been well pointed out, as the employment 
of Sepoys would have had if a similar crisis had arisen in England just after the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. 
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the loss of all hope of a successful invasion of Sussex and Kent 
by the Royalists. 

In July, 1644, came the great Royalist defeat at Marston Moon 
Newcastle, who had been besieged in York by the Scots and by 
Marston Moor, Fairfax and Manchester, was relieved by Rupert, 
jviy, 1644. shortly afterwards a great battle was fought 

between the combined Royalists and the Parliamentary forces. 
The battle of Marston Moor was notable because of the large 
number of the men employed: the Royalists were seventeen 
thousand, and the supporters of Parliament were twenty-six 
thousand in number. But, above all, the battle was important 
in that Prince Rupert was to find his match. Oliver Crom- 
well, a Huntingdonshire squire, had trained for the Eastern 
Association a body of cavalry composed, as he said, of “men 
of religion who could stand up to the “ men of honour ” 
serving in the Royalist cavalry. Moreover, Cromwell was a 
leader who could make his cavalry charge as hard as Prince 
Rupert, but who, unlike Rupert, could keep his men in hand 
for a further movement. At seven o’clock in the evening Crom- 
well charged.^ He defeated, with the aid of the Scottish horse, 
Rupert’s cavalry, then wheeled round and dispersed the Royalists 
cavalry who had been successful on the other wing. Meantime, 
the Scottish^ infantry in the centre were hard pressed. Cromwell, 
how^ever, quite untiring, came to their assistance and thqn helped 
to annihilate th^ “Whitecoats”, as Newcastle’s own infantry 
regiments Vere called. It was Cromwell who won the battle — 
indeed, the three chief generals on his side were at one period 
fugitives from the field — and the result of the battle was not only 
that Newcastle retired abroad, but that the six northern counties 
were io^t to the king.^ 

At the end of August Charles managed to surround Essex^s 
army at Loshvithiely in Cornwall, and though Essex himself 
escaped by sea, and his horse broke through the Royalist lines, 


1 The Royalist leaders thought there would be no fight that day. Newcastle had gone to 
his great coach, called for a pipe of tobacco, and settled down for the evening. 

® Here is Cfotnweirs own description of the battle; ** We never charged but we routed the 
enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, being our own force, saving a few Scots in our 
rear, beat all the prince^s horse, and nni;jM3e them stubble to our swords, We charged 
their regiments of foot and routed all we charged.” 
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his infantry had to capitulate. Charles, however, on his return 
in October, found his way barred by. another army 

under Manchester and Essex. The battle which second Battle 
followed, like the first battle fought there, was in- Newbury, 
decisive, though, but for Manchester's want of enterprise, Charles 
would not have got through, as he succeeded in doing, to 
.'Oxford. 

The second battle of Newbury brought to a head the dis- 
satisfaction which Cromwell and others felt with the ‘‘half- 
measures” men and their lack of energy. This dissatisfaction 
led to the Self-denying Ordmance being carried in i>he seif-deny- 
Parliament, under which members of Parliament 
resigned their commissions in the army. Accord- Army, 

ingly Manchester and Essex retired, though Cromwell, who 
resigned because he was a member of the Plouse of Commons, 
was reappointed to a command. Parliament also resolved to 
reorganize the army. As a consequence, the Parliament obtained 
just what it wanted. The New Model army, as it was called, was 
a force well paid and commanddd by capable officers.^ More- 
over it was not bound by local ties, and it could, like Wellington's 
army in the Peninsula, “ go anywhere and do anything Above 
all, Fairfax- was made the commander and was given absolute 
control, whilst Cromwell, at Fairfax's request, was piit in qh^rge 
of the cavalry. 

The result of the New Model was seen in 164^ at the battle 
of Naseby (June). Rupert beat the wing opposed td him, it is 
true, but pursued too far. Cromwell was successful „ , 

on the other flank, then re-formed his cavalry, and, of Naseby. 
as at Marston Moor, charged the Royalist infantry 
who were pressing the Parliamentarians. Cromwell rqade one 
more charge at Rupert's returning cavalry, and the day was won. 
The battle was decisive. It cost Charles half his cavalry, all his 

infantry and artillery, and most of his best officers. Moreover, 

♦ 

t It is a mistake to suppose that the olScers were gentlemen — thirty out of thirty-seven 

colonels were of gentle birth. 

S Fairfax was a very brave man, a vigorous commander, and an excellent disciplinarian, 
besides being conspicuous for generosity to his opponents. He was also a lover of learning, 
and when he captured Oxford in 1646 his first care was to send a strong guard to preserve 
the famous Bodleian Library. ' 
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it revealed to the nation his intrigues with foreign powers, for 
the cabinet containing much of his correspondence was captured. 
“The king and the kingdom”, says Clarendon, the Royalist 
historian, “were lost at Naseby”; and after Naseby the war soon 
ends. To the sdulh-west Fairfax was successful at Langport, and 
in September Bristol was retaken by Fairfax. 

But, meantime, in Scotland a brilliant attempt had been made 
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Naseby, June J4th, 1645 


to xetne^Q the King’s fortunes. Some two months after the battle 
Montrose's sue- of Marston Moor in 1644, a Scottish nobleman, 
SrsTpt^”*' the Marquis of Montrose, opened a campaign on 
i&M-Aug., 1645. behalf of Charles. He was led to do this partly 
from a detestation of the Pi^sbyjprian tyranny then raging in 
Scotland, partly because, liie almost all Highlanders, he hated 
the clan Campbell and their chief the Earl of Argyll, who was 
the leader of the Presbyteriansj but his action was chiefly due 
to his devoted loyalty to King. With forces which never 
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exceeded four thousand foot and two hundred horse he won, 
within the space of twelve months, no less than six-battles. His 
only permanent force was a contingent from Ireland of some 
sixteen hundred, consisting mainly of Scotsmen who had served 
in the Irish war; but he also got various clans to assist 
him. 

The first victory was won on September i, 1644, at Tipper- 
near Perth — won by a rush upon a newly levied army.^ 
Then after a victory at Ai^erdeen — marred by the excesses of 
his troops in the town after the battle — Montrose turned upon 
Argyll Joined by the Macdonalds, the mortal foes of the 
Campbells, he penetrated into the Campbell country and won 
a decisive battle at Inverlocky'^ over double his numbers. Finally, 
after two other successes, he won the battle of Kilsyth^ near 
Glasgow (August 15, 1645), though here, it has been said, the 
mistakes of his enemy were so enormous that it would have been 
very difficult not to beat him. 

After the battle of Kilsyth, Glasgow submitted, and it seemed 
as if all Scotland might be recovered for the King; Montrose 
even hoped to cross the border with twenty thousand 
men. But his victories were at an end. The Mac- Montrose, 
donalds deserted him to go and renew their fighting 
with the Campbells. The Gordons went away for s(ime reasons 
of personal pique. In the Lowlands, where Montrose now was, 
he obtained no support; the General Assembly had excommuni- 
cated him, and his Irish soldiers were regarded as ^‘instruments 
of Satan ’I Moreover, two months before the last victory at 
Kilsyth, had come the fatal day at Naseby. Part of the Scottish 
forces in England were, therefore, free to operate against Mon- 
trose, and marched north. Consequently what remained Mon- 
trose's forces were overwhelmed at Fhiliphaugh (near Selkirk, 
September, 1645), Montrose him-self had to escape to the 
Continent. The Civil War both in England and Scotland was 
now practically over, and finally cotnpleted when Charles in May, 

1 in tlieiv flight after the battle ten of the good citizens of Perth, it is said, “bursted with 
running 

2 Argyll himself was on a barge in the loch during the fight, perhaps because he had dis- 

located his shoulder three weeks previously; but his enemies had another explariatbn of his 
conduct. ; 
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1646,1 surrendered himself to the Scottish army, and when the 
city of Oxford capitulated in the following June. 


XXIX. From the Civil War to the 
Restoration, 1645—60 

The great Civil War was over, but the termination of the 
war still It^t great questions undecided. How was England 
^ in future to be governed? What form of Christian 

the war; religion was to be the State religion, and how far 

the kmg. toleration to be extended to those who could 

not agree with it? These questions, difficult enough in them- 
selves, were complicated by the number of parties who wished 
to share in their settlement There was, first of all, Chaf^les /; 
the king had been vanquished, but no one at first wished to 
abolish the monarchy. He played the part that might have 
been expected of him. Too high-minded and too high-spirited 
to give up either the Church of England and her bishops, or 
the control of the ministers and the army, he was not high- 
minded enough to avoid pretending that he would do so. De- 
signing, as he said himself, to “set his opponents by the ears^', 
he intrigued not only with each party in turn or even simul- 
taneously, but also with the Catholics in Ireland and the great 
minister, Mazarin, in France. 

There was, secondly^ the Scottish army\ determined, as a matter 
of conscience, to see that Presbyterianism was permanently estab- 
, lished in England as the Parliament had promised 

The Scottish . 1 , .r , ^ rr.,, 

armband the in the “Solemn League and Covenant . Then there 
was, thirdly^ the Long Parliament — shorn, of course, 
of the hundred and seventy-£[ve Royalists who had joined the 
king in the Civil War. Xhe majority in this Parliament wished 
Charles to reign indeed, but not in any real sense to govern; on 

1 He left Oxford with his long locks cut and his beard altered ; he journeyed to Harrow* 
surveyed London from that spot, and then by a circuitous route reached the Scottish army in 
Nottinghamshire. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


the other hand, it was afraid of the New Model Army. In 
matters of religion it was anxious to impose Presbyterianism upon 
the whole people of England, and had already — with the aid of 
Scottish Commissioners and a body of people called the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines— taken steps to make it the estab- 
lished religion in England. 

FourfMji there gradually emerge— as in all big movements — 
various groups of \Exfremzsts: Democrats, who wanted annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage ; Levellers, who Extremists 
wanted all men to be equal; and idealists, who and the New 

* - ^ 1 Model Army. 

thought the Fifth Monarchy^ was about to be ^ 
achieved under their own beneficent rule. Lastly^ and above 
all, there was the New Model Army. In this army the Inde- 
pendents predominated ; they were indifferent as to what form of 
established religion was set up, but were determined to secure 
toleration for “tender consciences”, and to be free from the 
absolute control either of an Anglican bishop or of a Presby- 
terian elder. An army of forty to fifty thousand men, well 
trained, well officered, and well disciplined, was bound to be 
irresistible in politics if it chose to interfere.^ Moreover, in 
Oliver Cromwell it possessed unquestionably the greatest man 
of this epoch. 

Born at Huntingdon in 1599, of a good family, Cromwell 
became a member of Parliament at the age of tw^enty-nine. In 
1642, at the age of forty-three, his military career 
began, and it was not to close till he was fifty- romweii. 

two. He had made his reputation in the cavalry during the 
Civil War, and to him was due the chief credit for organizing 
and training horsemen that could rival Prince Rupert’s, In his 
cavalry tactics he, like Rupert, did not make the mistake of 
firing before charging, but, unlike Rupert, he did not rely, it has 
been said, so much upon the pace as upon the weight and soli- 
darity of his charge.^ In his campaigns, both during the Civil 


i The last of the great monarchies referred to in the prophecy of Daniel {Dan, ii. 44). 

8 Enemies as well as friends bear witness to its discipline. Punishments, when inflicted, 
were apt to be severe ; for blasphemy or cursing, soldiers were sometimes bored through the 
tongue with a red-hot iron. 

3 His cavalry did not gallop, but charged in close order, to use Cromwell’s own words, 
at “ a pretty round trot”. 


f 
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War and later, he showed that, though not perhaps a great 
strategist, he possessed real genius in seeing the critical points of 
a battle, and untiring energy in following up a victory* 

In politics, so far, he had not made much mark* As a 
member of the Long Parliament, however, he had shown him- 
self greatly interested in religious questions, and a keen partisan; 
‘‘if the Grand Remonstrance had not passed,” he said, “I would 
have sold all I had the next morning, and never seen England 
more.” In the years after the Civil War was over, his most 
striking characteristic, especially in his negotiations with king or 
Parliament, is the long hesitation and indecision he shows in 
making up Sis mind; and then, when a decision has at last been 
arrived at, the “swift, daring hammer-stroke”, as it has been 
called, that follows* 

The time has long gone by when Cromwell w^as regarded as 
a hypocrite, half knave, half fanatic. A man of intense religious 
feeling, who looked upon all he did as due to God’s providence, 
he possessed at the same time strong practical common sense. 
“Trust in God and keep your powder dry” is said to have been 
the advice he gave to his soldiers — and the saying illustrates this 
double aspect of his character. His speeches are somewhat 
intricate and sometimes unintelligible, but they reveal a man of 
masterful energy who never lost sight of his ideals. Though a 
hater of the Roman Catholic religion and not very lenient to 
supporters of the Anglican bishops, he was large-hearted; and 
his ideas *of toleration, inadequate as they seem to us to-day, 
were far more liberal than those generally prevalent during his 
own lifetime. If, when he came t# supreme power, he showed 
himself anxious to put down undesirable amusements and to 
make life in England more serious, it must not be supposed that 
he was averse to all pleasure. On the contrary, he was fond of 
music and of writing verses; he loved good horses, and was a 
bold jumper and a skilful driver^ Cromw^ell, above all, was an 
Englishman* He was, in theVords of the great historian of this 
epoch, “with all his physical and moral audacity, with all his 
tenderness and spiritual yearnings, in the world of action what 

' t t A tmn Iwrs^ him, hawmrer, m Hyde Parfc, wtdle he' wis 

Protector, to the great joy of hls^4mi«s, who wrote numberless lampoons on the subject. 

' ' 
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Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest because 
the most typical Englishman of ail time ” 

The history of the fourteen years that follow the Civil War 
can be briefly put. The New Model Army begins to interfere 
in politics, and finally becomes supreme, with Cromwell ^jje years 
as its leader. It then tries to base its authority upon 
the consent of the English people as expressed in Parliament — 
and in this it fails. But we must follow the stages in a little 
more detail. 


I. From the fall of Oxford till the execution 
of the King, 1 646-49 

In these fourteen years we may take, as a First Period^ the 

two and a half years that elapse from the fall of the city of 

Oxford until the execution of the king (June, 1646- j. 
January, 1649). They are years of negotiations and i«ne, 1646- 
intrigue, of which the merest outline must suffice. © Charles 
First of all, the king was with the Scottish army, Scots, 

which retired to Newcastle. He refused to accept the Solemn 

League and Covenant, as the Scots pressed him to do, and 
he refused to accept the terms which Parliament ^proposed — 
terms, indeed, that w-ould have taken all power away from him* 
As he refused their terms, the Scottish army could not take hina 
back to their own country; and they finally — having -previously 
received from Parliament ^400,000 for their expenses — handed 
the king over to Parliament, and then recrossed the Tweed ^ 
(February, 1647). 

The next step was that Parliament proceeded to quarrel with 
the army. The differences were partly religious. Parliament was 
a supporter of Presbyterianism. The army con- Parliament 
sisted largely of Independents, who objected just 
as much to the rule of the presbylier as to the rule of the priest, 
and who wanted liberty for tender i^jonsciences The Parlia- 
ment — reasonably enough, now that the war was over — wished 

^ “The Scotch array”, it was said, “sold their king as Judas sold his Master", and 
accepted the money as “blood money”, to “their own eternal infamy"; hut it is diilRcalt 
to see what other policy they could have pursued. i 
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J Parliament had treated Charles fairly wel 
about the country with an escort, and to play 
country houses. 

» ** Where is your commission ? " said Charles 
Joy«. polming to Im toldiero. “ It « « fej, , 

fits ' v * ' ‘ * 


:i at Holmby; he had been allowed to ride 
^ bowls in the gardens of the neighbouring 

to Joyce on his arrival. Here/' answered 

. * . - »” was Charles’s answer: "and 

^ 1 have seen wntten in my life.' 
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to reduce the army by one-third, and proposed to transfer the 
bulk of what was left to Ireland, to finish the war in that country. 
But it revealed its jealousy of the army by proposing to break 
up its old organization. Moreover, it was foolish enough to 
think that the army would be satisfied with six weeks’ pay, when 
in the case of the infantry eighteen weeks’ and in the case of 
the cavalry forty-three weeks’ pay was owing. The army naturally 
objected, and elected men called “agitators” (i.e. agents) to 
make known their grievances. Finally, having might if not also 
right on their side. Cornet Joyce and a body of soldiers seized 
the king at ^Holmby House,i in Northamptonshire, where he was 
residing, and carried him off to the army headquarters at New- 
market (June, 1647)-^ whilst the army itself approached London, 
and insisted upon the retirement from the House of Commons 
of the eleven members most hostile to it. This was the first 
direct interference of the army with the Parliament, and it was 
by no means to be the last. Cromwell had tried to mediate 
between them, but finally joined the army. 

The next stage is occupied with the negotiations between the 
army and the king. Drawn up by Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
In/ufeSJ “Heads of the Proposals”, as the army terms 
. ' recognized Episcopacy as the State reli- 

gion, but allowed toleration fdr other sects. They set up a 
/ouncjl of State to manage foreign affairs and the army, and 
left for ten years the appointment of ministers with Parliament. 
Ine kmg.was perhaps unwise to refuse these terms. 

But Charles preferred to' turn to the Scots, and this opens 
another stage in the tangled history of these negotiations. There 

SI ScoteSlalS'* “ Scotland, especially amongst the 

« • nobles, a reaction in favour of the king, and the 

Scots were angry at the success of the Independents, and still 
hoped that Presbyterianism might be enforced upon England. 

At the suggestion of the Scottish Commissioners, the king in 
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Nove77iher^ 164^^ effected his escape, and fled to CarubrooM 
Castle^ in the Isle of Wight, the governor of which place, how- 
ever, remained, contrary to the king^s expectation, faithful to the 
army. ConsequVntly he was kept a prisoner, but he managed, 
nevertheless, to complete his negotiations with the Scots. Two 
days after Christmas Day, 1647, Charles signed a treaty called 

The Agreement by which, in return for his restoration to the 
throne of England, Charles promised to establish Presbyterianism 
in England for three years, and to suppress other sects. 

As a result of the Agreement ” the Duke of Hamilton and 
a Scottish army invaded England in 1648; and Rcjyalist risings 
also took place in Wales and in the south-east of s c d 
England, But the Second Civil War, as it is called, Civu war, 
was a half-hearted affair. Scotland was divided, the 
majority of the Presbyterian ministers, so potent in influence, 
being against the expedition to England. The Scottish army 
lacked enthusiasm, and was moreover ill equipped — only one 
man in five knew how to handle musket or pike, and there was 
not a single piece cf artillery. Consequently, whilst Fairfax 
subdued the south-east and took Colchester, Cromwell, in a 
campaign of great energy, interposed his army between Hamilton 
and Scotland. He destroyed at Prestofi an English Royalist 
force attached to the Scottish army, and then, in ^ relentless 
pursuit of thirty miles, caused the Scottish army to capitulate, 
ten thousand prisoners falling into his hands {August^ 1648), 
Finally, Cromwell entered Scotland, and restored the influence 
of Argyll, the head of the Presbyterian party. 

Meantime, during the war, the king was again negotiating 
with Parliament, and was making concessions which he had no 
intention of keeping. But the end was near. Crom- 

„ , , . ^ , - , . , , The executioa 

well and his army had gone to the war with the ofthekin^, 
intention of bringing that ‘^man of blood”, as they 
called the king, to account on their return. When they did 
return, to find Parliament carrying on^ negotiations with the king, 
they resorted to force. On December < 5 , 1648^ Colonel Prtde 
and a body of red-coated musketeers, standing at the door of 

i The treaty was signed, wrapped in lead, and buried in the castle garden until it could 
be safely taken away, t 
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the House of Commons, excluded a hundred and forty-three 
of its membefrs from entering. “Pride’s Purge” completed, the 
remaining members — now only about ninety in number — decided 
to set up a tribunal to try the king.^ 

The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion ; and at four 
minutes past two in the afternoon of Jafiuary jo, 164^, on a 
scaffold erected outside the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall, the 
king was beheaded.^ Never had Charles shown himself to 
possess such nobility and kingliness of character as in his last 
days. There is a story that Cromwell, in the middle of the 
following njght, visited the king’s body, looked at it mournfully, 
and murmured the words, “Cruel necessity!”^ The cruelty of 
the execution no one will deny; its necessity has been matter 
of controversy from that day to this. The deed, at all events, 
shocked public opinion at the time/ and the publication a few 
days after the execution of the £ikon Basilike^ which purported 
to contain the king’s last thoughts and meditations, led an ever- 
increasing number to regard him as a martyr. 


2. The rule of the “ Rump Parliament ”, 1 649-53 

So began the Commonwealth. We may take as a Second 
Period lh.Q^four years between January^ ^64g, and April, 16^3. 
Period II- Government during these years was in the 

Jan., 16^ hands of the House of Commons which had been 

April, 1653. ^ , 

The “Rump” returned to the Long Parliament in 1640; but by 
successive purgings it had been, out of an original 
total of four hundred and ninety members, “ winnowed, sifted, and 

i The trial took place in ■W’'estniinstcr Hall, and the place where Charles stood is marked 
by a br^s tablet. As the galleries were crowded with spectators, including ladies, tlie 
President of the Court took the precaution to wear a shot-proof hat, which can still be seen 
at Oxford. 

* The king, k is said, wore two shirts in consequence of the cold, so that he might not 
shiver and appear to be afraid, and he walked so fast from St. James’s to the Banqueting 
j ; HaU at Whitehall, outside which he was^xecuted, that his guards could scarcely keep up 

him. fi 

k ® 1 he story is told by Lord I§outhampton, who had leave to watch by the body that night. 
The figure of the visitor was muMedj; but from his voice and gait Lord Southampton took 
Mxii te| 1 % ‘ - * . t ■ > - > , > 

^When tHe e&catiop^r showed tl|te king’s head to the thousands gathered at Whitehall, 

' ^ «y4^itaesB;,^..^|aS' I never heard before I ffty' 
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brought to a handfur^^ of some ninety members. This Rump 
Parliament, as it was called, governed England with an authority 
which no assembly in England, before or since, has possessed.^ 
With monarchy and^mo _ House ' of , Lords to control; it— 


they were both abolished after the king’s execution — it could 
pass what laws it pleased, pursue whatever policy suited it, and 
it could not be legally dissolved except of its own free will. 
It entrusted the administration of the country to a council of 
State of forty-one, the great majority of which were members 
of the “Rump”, and to various committees, on each of which 
sat persons with special knowledge of the particular branch of 
administration committed to it. 

The authority of the “Rump” Parliament really rested, of 
course, on the authority of Fairfax, Cromwell, and the New Model 
Army: and it was chiefiy for that reason that it ^ 

, . . . . . ^ Cromwell, 

suppressed its enemies with such success. Ihe Ex- 
Tremists first of all seemed formidable after the king’s 
execution. But Cromwell was no Leveller or Fifth -Monarchy 
man, and he saw the danger of such opinions. “We must break 
them,” he said, “or they wall break us”, and he suppressed with 
great energy a mutiny in the New Model Army. Ireland was 
the next scene of Cromwell’s activity. Nearly all parties in that 
country had combined, after the execution of Charles I, to sup- 
port his sonj how Cromwell conquered Ireland, however, is 
described , elsewhere (p. 429). 

Scotland was to be the next country visited by tromwell. 
There were two parties in Scotland. On the one hand, Montrose 
wanted a rising of pure Royalists to be organized in Scotland and 
the Highlands. On the other hand^^Argyll wanted Charles ii. 
Charles II to adopt the Covenant, and to impose Presbyt^ianism 
upon all his three kingdoms. Montrose, publicly disowned but 
secretly encouraged by Charles, did attempt to raise the High- 
lands. But he was beaten by Leslie, captured, and hanged in 
his “red scarlet coat” in tha# Gralssmarket at Edinburgh (May, 


1 The words are Croniwell*s. 

2 Of course the Rump" had no clam whatsoever to he considered representative of the 
nation. Neither the towns nor counti-y districts of four counties, of which Lancashire was 
one, had any representatives at all ; Wales had only three, and Lmdon one. 

(0 271 ) , ^ .-29 
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Dunbar, and was cornered in the peninsula of Dunbar^ with 
Sept. 3, 1650. ships. With his army, in his own 

words, “poor, shattered, hungry, discouraged’^, and with Leslie 
secure on the hills and ready to attack if he tried to escape, the 
outlook for Cromwell was black. But then Leslie, instead of 
waiting, “shogged”^ his right wing still further to the right on 
to the low ground, so that he might hold the road by which 
Cromwell could escape. In so doing, Leslie’s left wing became 
isolated, whilst his centre, being still up in the hills, was unable 
to manoeuvre easily. Cromwell saw this, and next morning 
attacked and rolled up the right wing, whilst the rest of the 
Scottish army, entangled between a hill and a ravine, was help- 
less. Cromwell lost only twenty men, but the Scots lost three 
thousand irrthe battle besides ten thousand prisoners^ {September 
3, ^630). 

Cromwell then marched on to Edinburgh, and in 1651 
took Perth. His departure, howe^r, towards the north of 
Battle ©r Scotland, had left the way open to England, and 
Sep^r^ssi Charles, entering England by Carlisle, reached Wor- 
cester. Here, however, Cromwell, who had returned 
south, ^jaught him up, and blocked his way to London. On the 
anniversary of Dunbar, Cromwell attacked Charles from both 
sides of th^, river, and after ^*as stijOf a contest”, in Cromwell’s 

1 “The leader of warlike men,'* it hasjbeen said, “ swift and secret in his onslaught, the 
poet, the cavalier, the soul of air awd^ hre, the '^^reniost to head a forlorn hope, at last tlie 
forsaken victim of a forsaken cause, Montrose is for ever dear to the imagination.” 

- Fairfax refused to command an army against the Scots. 

® i.e. moved on ; the word is Cromwell's. 

When the Scots were defeated “the Lord General*’^ said one of Cromwell's captains, 
“made a halt and sang the bundled and seventeenth Psalm” till his horse could gather for, 

the chase---randthe« pistoce his practi^' piety, / ' ’ ! 
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words, ^‘for four or five hours, as ever I have seen” absolutely 
defeated him (September 3, 1651). Though Charles himself 
escaped and got eventually to the Continent,^ yet not one troop 
of his cavalry or one company of his infantry succeeded in fol- 
lowing his example. Worcester decided the Royalist caiLse up 
till the Restoration of i66o,- though there were numberless 
Royalist plots, they were never really serious. The battle also 
destroyed the independence of Scotland. An English army 
invaded that country, took its strong places, and Moncic, who 
was a general in the army, governed it for thiS^est of the Com- 
monwealth.^ ^ 

Cromwell and his victorious army were jow, free, to take part 
politics. The “Rump” Parliament made reforms too slowly 

to please them, and they wished it to dissolve, ^ 

. Cromwell and 

though for some months they allowed it to con- the “Runip” 

tinue. But when Cromwell found that its members 

were arranging for a new Parliament, to which they should not 

only all belong, but should have the power of excluding other 

members, his patience was exhausted. He came down to the 

House, “ clad in plain black clothes and grey worsted stockings ”, 

and lectured its members. Then, with the aid of his soldiers, 

he fetched the Speaker down from the chair, took away “the 

bauble”, as he called the mace, evicted the members,* and locked 

the doors. According to Cromwell, “ there was not so much as 

Ae barking of a dog” at this forcible ejection; indeed, all were 

tired of the “Rump’s” 


3. The rule of Cromwell, 1653-58 

We now come to our Third Period^ the five and a hsklf years 
that elapse between the dissolution of the “Rump ”, in Aprik 
and the death of Cromwell, in September^ ^x 6 j 8 . The 
monarchy, the Extremists, the Irish, the Scottish army, and the 

^ Charles had six weeks' wandering in^ngTatiid,rfull of adventures, before be finally got 
across the Channel from Brighton. He had to hide in an oak at one place, and in a “ priest’s 
hole ", up a chimney, in another. He witnessed in a village the rejoicings at the news which 
had been received of his own death. In another village the blacksmith said he had not heard 
that ** that rogue Charles Stuart, had been taken". “If that rogue were taken,*' answered 
Charles, “ he deserves to be hanged more thsin the rest for bringing in the Scots. ’* 

3 For the later history of Scotland, see p. 418- 
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remnants of the Long Parliament had been in turn suppressed. 
Cromwell and the army, with their Independent opinions, were 
at last supreme. They had destroyed everything that 
could rival them, including most of the Constitution. 
But they were still anxious that their rule should be 
constitutional, and subject to the control of the English people 
as expressed in a freely elected Parliament. They wished, as it 
has been humorously put, to fix a legal wig upon the point of 
t e soldier s sword. Unfortunately for them, however, their rule 
was not based upon grew popular support Consequently the 
Wig fell off,,.and the naked sword only was visible. Parliaments 
were frequently called, but they were bound, unless nominated 
y the army leaders or purged of hostile elements, to be un- 
manageable. 

The first experiment of the army was an assembly of persons 
selected by the Council of Army Officers. This Parliament, 
3^nown as “the Little” or Barebones^ Parliament — 
name of one of its members, known as 
Praise-God Barebones”i-contained many notable Puritans, and 
It possessed, as the Speaker, the Provost of Eton.2 But unfor- 
tunately this Parliament was too visionary and unpractical. It 
mshed to reduce the law into the “bigness of a pocket book", 
and therefore angered the lawyers ; it proposed to find money 
for the army m a way which the army thought made the chances 
iard”m Finally, its projects with 

u * ^ nest that 

the aIsLIw moderate element in 

the Assembly, by getting up early one morning, before their 

opponents were ready, carried a motions that the AsseX 
should surrender its power to Cromwell, and dissolve (December! 

The new experiment was a new, Constitution, drawn up by 

of that neighbourhood * subject of attention from the youth 


Period III; 
April, 1653- 
Sept., 1658. 
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.Jreton, who was Cromwell’s son-in-law, and a distinguished officer. 
It was known as ihe injirufneni of Government • Cromwell was 
to be called Protector, and to have the executive ^he instrument 
power and a fixed sum for the purposes of govern- Government, 
meht. Parliament, consisting of one House, was to possess the 
legislative power. But controlled,, .by the Pro- 
tector, because he ^on^e^ it, could veto any 

of its acts w'hicfi were contrary to the principles of the new 
Constitution, and could dissolve it, after it had sat five months. 
Cronwvell himself was to be controlled, to a certain extent, by 

Council of State which was created under the Instrument, and 
by the fact that, j£,.lj.e money over and above 

the fixed sum . allovs^ed him, Parliament alone could grant 
ltd' ■■ 

There now' begins what is called the Protectorate in English 
history. The First Protectorate Parliament met in 16^4^ and 
began by discussing the new Constitution. One First 

hundred of its members,, had therefore to be ex- pa^ifa'nSt* 

eluded. The members that were left, however, ’^^ 54 - 

evinced a desire to reduce the army and cut dowm its expenses. 
Moreover, they proposed to abolish toleration by drawing up a 
list of damnable heresies”, to which no one was to adhere, 
and of twenty “articles of faith”, which no one w’-as to dispute. 
Cromwell had to wait for five months under the Constitution, 
but he interpreted the month to be “ lunar ”, and not ‘‘calendar” 
and dissolved this intolerant Parliament as soon as he could. 

After the dissolution Cromwell tried for a time a new ex- 
periment in local government England was divided into eleven 
districts, each under an officiaC called a “Major- xhe Major- 

general ”, whose business it was to supervise' the ^ 
militia, to prevent Royalist plots, and to , stimulate the local 
authorities in enforcing the various laws relating to conduct and 
'morality which had recently been passed Nothing made the 
Puritan rule so unpopular jjs this “poor little invention”, as 
Cromwell called it, for people resented it as the act of a military 
despotism. 

1 In some respects Cromwell's powers were very similar to those possessed by the Pre- 
sident of the United States to-day. 
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Then, in the summer of 16^6, Cromwell called another Par- 
liament — the Second., JPro.t^tcirate Parliament. One hundred of 
its members were excluded from taking their seats 
as a precautionary measure. The remainder showed 
their belief in Cromwell by presenting to him a new 
Constitution known as the Humble Petition and Advice, under 
•Hhich.Jbe Council of State was to be abolished, Cromwell was 
to be made king and given larger powers, and a second House 
was to be created. Cromwell hesitated long over his new title. 
It was, he said, to him personally “but a feather in his cap”, 
but there were great practical advantages in it, if only because' 
as one member said, the kingship was bounded “like an acre 
of land”, and people would understand its powers. The army 
was, however, opposed to the title, and Cromwell therefore re- 
fused it, whilst accepting the other changes. 

The Second Protectorate Parliament then met again in its 
reformed condition; but many of Cromwell’s supporters in the 
Lower House had been transferred to the new upper one, whilst 
the hundred members who had been excluded returned to the 
Lower House. Hence difficulties at once recurred; the Lower 
House discussed the functions and composition of the Upper 
House, and even the powers of the Protector himself; and in 
Death of Februar y, i'dj ^^^.Parliament was dissolved. Seven 

3 .' Cromwell died, with 
, ‘he problem of how to combine popular control with 
his own rule'stiU unsolved- 


Second 

Protectorate 

Parliament, 


4. Events leading to Restoration, 1658-60 

Theij follows the Fourth Period— z. year and a half of great 
complexity, between 1638 and z66o. “There is not a dog that 
Period IV: tongue, SO great a calm are we in ”, wrote 

man, when Richard, Cromwell’s son, was made 
?a 5 iaS‘"‘* P^tector. The tialnj, was not to continue for long. 

„ , . Parliament met; the officers of the army 

quarrelled with it; and Richard, after trying to mediate, threw 
m his lot with the officers, and dissolved it. A fortnight later 

; 5 The anniversary of Dunbar and Worcester. 
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Richard resigned.^ The army decided to recall the Rump 
The ‘‘Rump” — consisting now of some sixty or .seventy mem- 
bers — wanted to limit the powers of the new commatider-in-chief, 
and to provide that in future all commissions in the army should 
be signed by the Speaker, and therefore to a certain extent be 
controlled by him. Moreover, they threatened the freedom of 
conscience so dear to the army. Eventually “Honest John” 
Lambert, the darling of the soldiers, a brave and generous if 
unstable man, surrounded the House and stopped the entrance 
of members, and once again the army was triumphant 

But then another general appeared, determined, with the aid 
of a large army and in his treasury, to put an end to 

what he called the “ intolerable slavery of sword Monck aad the 
government”, and to call a free Parliament This Restoration, 
was the commander-in-chief in Scotland, George Monck. On 
December 8, 1659, he reached Coldstream; Lambert, who had 
gone north to meet him, found his army dwindling away, and 
was unable to do anything. Marching to London, Monck re- 
stored the members of the Long Parliament, including those 
originally evicted by Pride’s Purge, but only so that they might 
make arrangements for a new and free Parliament being called. 
When these arrangements were completed, the elections took 
place amid great excitement; and a vast majority came back in 
favour of the restoration of the Stuarts. Monck had already 
suggested to Charles what proposals it was advisable for him to 
make. Charles adopted them in a Declaration which* he issued 
to the English people from Breda. The Declaration was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and on May 29, 1660, Charles re-entered 
London, “the ways strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streets hung wdth tapestry, and the fountains running with, wine 
The Commonwealth was at an end. 

The rule of Cromwell and the Commonwealth had certainly 
not been above criticism. It is quite arguable to say that indi- 
vidual liberty and the right Qf ffhe speech were threatened to 
a greater degree under the ComnJbnwealth than during the 

1 At the Restoration Cromwell had to fly to the Continent. He came back to England 
twenty years later, and died in t7t2. “Gentle and virtuous, but became not greatness'* 
is the verdict passed upon him by a contemporary. 




reign of Charles I. Moreover, though taxation was three times 
heavier than k was during Charles Ps reign, the Commonwealth 
The rule of ^ deficit of half a million yearly. Again, if 

the Commonwealth showed toleration to Jews and 
Quakers, its treatment, if not of Anglicans, at all 
events of Roman Catholics, might be considered severe. And 
of course it is easy enough to scoff at the “rule of the saints by 
the sword”, and ridicule their attempts to make men more 
virtuous by passing Acts against swearing and duelling, horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, and bear-baiting, and by trying to enforce 
more strictly the keeping of the Sabbath. Yet, for all that, there 
was much to admire. The Commonwealth government was, it 
has been said, a more tolerant one than any which had existed 
since the time of the Reformation. It maintained good order, 
and did, as a matter of fact, succeed in suppressing some amuse- 
ments of a highly undesirable character. Above all, its Foreign 
Policy raised England from the low position it had reached in 
the time of the Stuarts, whilst it has been said that no previous 
Government had such imperial instincts as Cromwell’s; but we 
must leave the consideration of these two subjects till the next 
chapter. 


Foreign Policy, 1649—88, and 
tke Beginnings of Greater Britain, 
1603-88 

England, it has been said, was more warlike during the 
period of the Commonwealth than she had been at any 'other 
time since the Hundred Years’ War with France. But, as we 
have seen, till the end of 1651 the military energies of the Com- 
monwealth Government were'occ^jpied in fighting its Royalist; 
foes. Cromwell, on land, was winning Dunbar and Worcester; ’ 
Blake, on sea, was sweeping Royalist privateers from the Channel 
and the Mediterranean, and forcing the colonies to recognize the 
rule of the Republic. In 1652, however, the Commonwealth was 
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free to interfere with its Continental neighbours; and with the 
best army in Europe, composed of some forty tfeoiisand men, 
and a fleet to which it added two hundred and seven ships, its 
interference proved to be of a decisive character. 

Holland was England's first foe. It might have been ex- 
pected that these two States, being both .Republics and both 
Protestant, would have combined.^ But England causes of 
and Holland were keen commercial rivals. ‘‘ We Dutch war, 
are fighting”, said a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, ‘Tor the fairest mistress in the world — trade.” Holland 
had, so far, been the conqueror. The Dutch had shut the 
Englisli out from trade in the East Indies. They had almost 
acquired a monopoly of the carrying trade; they were, it was 
said, “the wagoners of all seas”. In the autumn of 1651, how- 
ever, the “ Rump ” Parliament passed a Navigation Act, by 
which goods coming to England were to be carried in English 
ships, or in ships belonging to the country from which the goods 
catne.^ If ever an Act, it has been said, did make a nation great, 
it was this one; and the enormous development of English ship- 
ping in the years that follow must be largely attributed to its 
influence. But in fostering English shipping this Act struck a 
heavy blow at the Dutch. Then other questions arose between 
the two nations. An informal “sort of a war” was going on 
between the English and French on sea, and England claimed 
'to seize French goods on Dutch ships, a claim which the Dutch 
resisted. Finally, there was a question of honour; the English 
held that Dutch ships should lower their flag to English men- 
of-war in the Channel, and the Dutch were naturally averse to 
recognizing such a right. Over this point came a collision be- 
tween the Dutch and English fleets near Dover, and then the 
war began (May, 1652), 

In the war that ensued the English had the advantage of 
more solidily built and more heavily armed ships, and, though 
they were without such a grea4 taclician as the Dutch possessed 
in Tromp, they had in Blake a commander who combined great 

1 A suggestion, indeed, for a political union was actually put forward by England, but 
it came to nothing, 

2 This policy was not, however, a new one, far Navigation Acts of one sort or another had 
been passed ever since the reign of Richard H, but they had not been effectively carried out. 
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care in the organization of his fleet with briiliant daring in action. 
The war, which lasted from 1652-4, was crowded with sea 
Incidents Tromp defeated Blake off Dungeness in 

of war, November, 1652, and obtained command of the Chan- 
1653-4. i following February, 1653, Blake re- 

gained the command after a three days’ battle off Portland. The 
English ships were able to inflict great damage upon Holland’s 
extensive commerce. In the course of the war no less than one 
thousand four hundred Dutch ships were captured, including 
one hundred and twenty men-of-war, and towards its close no 
Dutch merchantman could show itself in the Channel. 

Meanwhile, during the course of the war, Cromwell had 
become Protector (December, i653).l| Ope .great aim, pjf^course, 
Cromwell’s CromwelFs foreign policy was to prevent the restora- 
aiiiances, tion of the Stuarts by foreign aid. His other two aiips. 

were to maintain and to extend, first, the Protestant 
‘ "Here Cromwell showed 

with practical cornmp^n 
sense, which has been noticed already. Cromwell at first pur- 
sued a policy of peace, and sought alliance with the Protes- 
tant powers. In April, 1654, the Dutch war came to an end 
The Dutch agreed to salute our flag in British seas ^ and , to, 
expel Royalists from their country, whilst they tacitly acquiesced 
in the Navigation Act. Treaties of alliance followed with Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Portugal, which gave England important 
commercfal concessions. 

0*omwelFs energy soon found a fresh opportunity for 
The Thirty Years’ War had ended in Germany in 1648,, but war 

The expedition pn between^ Frapce. . Each 

of these powiars was anj^ious to secure his support. 
But Cromwell’s terms were high. He proposed to 
Spain that Englishmen should have liherty for ,the exercise of 
their religion in the Spanish dominions, and freedom of trade 

^Spani^ ^ambassador. 

It was after this battle that Tromp was ssud to have put a broom at his masthead to 
show that he Iiad swept the Snglish off the sea; but such a story of so modest a man as 
• Trwap is probably untrde, ' . ' ' ' ' , ' ’ ' i 
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expedition^ was sent^tq^^l^ptux§.„.H^paniola^jn ^the Spanish West 
Indies (1655).^ But the attack upon that island, was a disastrous 
fairiire. Jamaica, however, was captured, and Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to colonize it with characteristic vigour. 

The expedition to the West Indies by no means exhausted 
CromwelFs activity in 1655. Blake was sent to the Medite;- 
ranean on a cruis^; he made a fine attack on Tunis, whose Bey '’ 
had refused to give up some English prisoners, but the %’'oyage" 
is chiefly interesting as marking the beginning of England’s 
activity in the Mediterranean Sea. In the same year some hor- 
rible atrocities committed by the Duke of Savoy, with the cpn-c 
nivance of the French, on the Protestants who lived in the 
Vaudois valleys in Savoy, aroused angry protests from Cromwell.*^ 
The French king, therefore, anxious to secure Cromwell’s alli- 
ance, put pressure upon the duke to stop the massacres, and 
Cromwell was regarded throughout Europe as the saviour of 
the Protestants. 

Shortly after this successful intervention Cromwell made a 
treaty with France, and war was formally declared between Eng-, 
land and Spain in the beginning of 1656. . .The attack at 
year 1657 saw a great naval success. The English Santa ^uz, 
fleet, under Blake, found the Spanish treasure fleet Suture 1 »f 
at Santa Cruz, protected by the forts. Entering the 
harbour with the flowing tide, Blake succeeded, before he retired 
with the ebb tide, in sinking, blowing up, or burning every 
Spanish ship.® ^The following year (1658) it was the turn of 
the soldiers. The French and English determined to besiege 
Dunkirk, the possession of which would give the English ‘‘a 
bridlq for the Dutch and a door into the Continent Six 
thousand of the New Model Army combined with the French. 
They took the chief part in a battle waged near the fort, and 
earned for themselves the nickname of “the Immortals Shortly 
after this Dunkirk fell. But *hen* Cjpmwell died, and in the 

1 Such an expedition would not necessarily in those days involve a formal war between 
England and Spain in Europe. 

2 See Milton’s celebrated Sonnet on “The, Late Massacre in Piedmont”. 

* Blake died on his homeward iourney on board his ship at the very entrance of Ply- 
mouth Sound, August 7, x6s7. ‘ 
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well's greatiiess at home”, said Clarendon, “was a mere shadow 
of his greatness abroad”; and with this admission from the great 
Royalist historian we may be content to leave the study of the 
Commonwealth’s foreign policy. The Commonwealth had done 
something, at all events, to restore the prestige which England 
had, lost in Europe under the first two Stuarts.^^..^”"' 

England in the period of the Commonwealth had secured 
a position of great influence in Europe. With the return of 
the Stuarts, in 1660, she was soon to lose it. Between the 
restoration^of Charles II, in 1660, and the revolution which his 
brother, James II, brought upon himself, after three years of rule, 
in 1688, there elapse twenty-eight years. During those years 
Position of the King of France, Louis XIV, who reigned from 
Louis XIV, i° 43 -i 7 tS> IS the central figure in European poll- 
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popular, but wise; for Dunkirk was expensive to keep up, useless 
strategically, and the king could not afford to maiiltain garrisons 
there as well as at Tangier. 

Meantime the commercial ambitions of Holland and Eng- 
land, especially in Africa and the East Indies, led to continual 
disputes between the ships of the rival nations and ^ 
to attacks upon each other’s commerce,^ The desire Butch War, 
for war grew, and finally war was declared against 
Holland in 1665. In this war France was nominally in alliance 
with Holland, though she took no prominent part in the military 
operations, which were nearly all at sea. The war ^as interest- 
ing not only because of the toughness of the battles, but because 
of the part played in them by fire ships — the torpedo boats of 
that time. The king’s brother, James, Duke of York, won a 
great battle off Lowestoft^ in which, with the loss of one ship 
and with one thousand casualties, he inflicted on the Dutch a 
loss of some five thousand men and twelve ships.^ In the next 
year (1666) Monck and Rupert, no longer generals on land but 
“generals at sea”, unfortunately separated their fleets, and Monck 
was defeated in a battle lasting for four days, though his ships 
behaved well and “ fought ”, it was said, “ like a line of cavalry 
handled according to rule”. In 1667 an indelible disgrace was 
inflicted upon England. Lack of money caused ChSries to lay 
Up his ships.^ The Dutch, taking advantage of this, sailed up 
the Medway as far as Chatham, and captured or destroyed six- 
teen ' 0 fips. England was lucky to be able, only six weeks later, 
to make a peace at by which she obtained, in North 

America* New Jersey and New Amsterdam — afterwards called, 
in honour of the duke, New York. 

Barely a year later (1668) the Peace of Breda developed into 
a Triple Alliance of England, Holland, and Sweden, with the 
object of opposing Louis XIV. The Alliance was a popular 
one in England, but there is rea^son to suppose that Charles 

1 Two English companies — the Turkish^Compan^ir and the East India Companjr— esti- 
mated their Josses, in consequence of Butch depredations, at ;^70o,ooo, 

2 After the battle James went to bed, and, as a consequence of misunderstood orders, the 
Dutch fleet was not, pursued. 

* No doubt Charles's personal extravagfanjpes was partly responsible for the lack of money, 
but the chief reason was that the war qost more than was anticipated, while the taxds 
which 'Parliament had voted brought Jess, „ 



1 Chiles disliked the Ddtch; *‘stin1cmg Dutchmen” he was once rude enough to call ' 
them. ' • 

sClUTord and ArKngton, both Roman Gatholics, and both members of the **Cahar* 
ministry (p. 412). ^ ^ 
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had only consented to it in order later to bring upon the Dutch ^ 
the wrath oPthe French king. At all events, within a week of 
the formation of the Alliance, he was intriguing with Louis XIV, 
and long negotiations, in which the Duchess of Orleans took a 
The Treaty of Prominent part, finally Sided in ’ the disgraceful 
EfdThird°’ Treaty of Dover (1670). By that treaty, first, Hoi- 
®utch War, land was to be partitioned, and Charles, in return 
for his military'^Support, was to receive a subsidy; 
secondly, Charles was to declare himself a Roman Catholic ‘'at 
a convenient opportunity”, and, on making the declaration, was 
to receive f^om Louis an additional grant of money, and, if neces- 
sary, a force of soldiers, in order to be able to repress any disturb- 
ance that might occur. Of this latter portion of the treaty only 
two ministers^ in England were informed; but, in order to de- 
ceive the other ministers and the nation, a “sham treaty” was 
Sfawn up, which^ hkd reference only to the proposed war with 
; i 5 the Dutc^. With the treaty of Dover the creditable portion of 
Charles's foreign policy terminates. In the war which followed 
in 1672 the Dutch made an heroic resistance. They cut their 
dykes and surrendered part of their land to the sea, in order to 
preserve it from the French ; and their fleet, though^ defeated off 
Soutimvold Bay^ more than held its own in the latter portion of 
the war. In 1674 England was glad to make peace. The power 
of Holland, however, was broken, and gradually a large portion 
V of her tgade fell into English hands. W 

From 1674 to 1688 England ceases to be of importance in 
foreign affairs. Occasionally the king showed some independence 
Foreign policy, of France, as, in 1677, when the Princess Mary, 
the daughter of the Duke of York, married William 
-ef Orange, the ruler of Holland. But for the greater ’part of the 
time the English kings were the pensioners of Louis XIV. That 
mopart^ paid Charles II large sums of money for the p rorog ation ^ 
Parliament, and when ..he ^seemed to be too independent he 
bribed the Opposition- In JParlianSsnt instead. Finally, Charles, 

; a yew before he died, gave up Tangier in order to please 
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Louis XIV. When James II came to the throne, in 1685, the 
French ambassador was^the chief supporter of b^s disastrous 
policy. Meantime Louis XIV^s powers and ambitions were ex- 
tending, and when the Revolution of 1688 came, his ascendancy 
was threatening all Europe. 

From the history of English foreign policy we may turn to 
the history of the British Empire in the seventeenth century, for 
the two are not disconnected. The British Empire, ^ 

when James I ascended the throne in 1603, was non- of^impire^^ 
existent. Attempts had been made to colonize Vir- 
ginia, but they had failed; the East India Companv had been 
formed in 1600 for the promotion of trade with the East, but its 
first expedition had not returned from the East Indies when 
Elizabeth died,^ With the Stuarts, however, the beginnings of 
Empire came, and the seventeenth century is, therefore, from an 
imperial as well as from a domestic point of view, a very impor- 
tant one. And it is worth pointing out that the successful de- 
velopment of this Empire in the seventeenth century largely 
due to private enterprise. 

We may turn to affairs in the East first. It was under Portu- 
guese auspices that the route to India and the Far East by the 
Cape of Good Hope had been discovered in 1502, ^ ^ 

and during the sixteenth century Portugal had been 
successful in preserving a monopoly of the Eastern 
trade for her own merchants. ^ But in the seventeenth century 
both the Dutch and English nations determined to secure some 
share in that trade. In the Far East the Dutch proved them- 
selves persistent and intrepid traders. The Dutch East India 
Company conquered the Spice IslandsTrom the Portuguese, 
“'and estabHshe'd their own supremacy. The English East^India . 
Company also endeavoured to trade in the Far East, but the 
Dutch Company was wealthier and stronger. Disputes between 
Dutch and English occurred, and culminated in the massacre 
at Amboy na (1623), when ten j^ingfishmen were executed on a 
trumped-up charge of conspiring witS some Japanese soldiers 


1 It returned six months after James’s accession with one million pounds of pepper, 
s A few Englishmen did» however, succeed in reaching India in the reign, of Eiizabeth- 

it, Stephens by name, m 
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against the Dutch governor of that place.^ Soon after this the 
English practically gave, up their attempts to compete with the 
Dutch for trade in the Far East, and they did not re-enter the 
contest till the close of the eighteenth century. 

On the mainland of India the English East India Com- 
pany "met with greater success. It had to encounter the hostility 
of the Portuguese, but, despite that, it managed to 
prosper. In 1612 it established its first depot for 
goods, or ‘‘factory”, as it was called, at Surat, on 
the west coast of India, 5 ^,^ Others followed at Madras (1639), 
Bombay (1661), and Calcutta (1690). At the close of the 
seventeenth century a rival company to the East India Company 
was started in England; but the two companies amalgamated in 
1709, and the united company quickly developed trade. So far 
the object of the English in India had been merely the extension 
of trade; how the East India Company in later years obtained 
an empire in India which stretched from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas must be explained in a later chapter. 

Meantime, whilst the English merchants were developing a 
substantial trade in the East, English colonists had 
Foundation of Settlements in tKe West. The first succ^sful 

Virginia, 1607. attempt WES made in In May, 1607, some 

hundred emigrants landed in Chesapeake Bay and founded the 
settlement of Jamestown. But the colony had great difficulties 
at first, though, when thA adventurous Captain John Smith^ was 
for a short time President in 1608, things progressed more favour- 
ably. The colony did not, however, really prosper until the 
arrival of Lord De la Warr in 1610. His short governorship 


English 
“‘factories 
in India. 








colonists soon received large reinforcements in numbers from 
the mother country. 

Then, in 1620, came the foundation of the Puritan colonies 
farther north. Many Puritans had fled, during Elizabeth’s reign, 
from England in consequence of persecution, and pilgrim 
settled in Holland. One hundred of these men Fathers, 1620. 
got leave from James to found an English colony in America. 
Returning to England, the Pilgrim Fathers ”, as they came to 
be called, started from Plymouth on board the Mayflower^ landed 
in Cape Cod Harbour, and founded the little settlen^nt of New 
Plymouth. The misgovernment and intolerance of Charles led 
to their numbers being largely augmented before long; indeed, 
it is said that nearly twenty thousand colonists sailed from Old 
to New England, as the group of the more northern colonies 
was called, between the accession of Charles I and the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in 1640.^ And so the northern colonies, 
of which Massachusetts became far the most important, were 
gradually formed. 

The reign of Charles II proved an extremely important one 
in &e*^history of our American colonies. For one thing, Morih 
"South Carolina were founded. But, above ^ , 

r 1 I . * • Development of 

alL the territories of the English in America colonies under 

t ^ . nr.7 -r-x 1 t 1 ^ Charlcs II. 

became continuous. The Dutch had colonized 
the territory which lay between the northern and south^n settle- 
ments of the English. In the Dutch war of 1665, however, an 
expedition was sent, and these colonies were captured; and in 



the subsequent peace the Dutch formally relinquished them. 
New Amsterdam became New York, and the colonies of New 
Jersey^ Delaware^ and Pennsylvania were established. * 

Of the relations between England and her American colo- 
nies we shall have something to say later on; it is 
sufficient to say here that to n'^pst of them an 
/ English gqyemor was sent out, ^ and tfeat the degree 

of independence enjoyed by each c olony varie d. But, like all 


Condition of 

American 

Colonies. 


^ There is a story, though there is no reliable evidence to support it, that in 1636 Cromwell 
and John Hampden, despairing of their country, took their passage to America, but that the 
vessel was stopped by an order in Council. 

{C271) 27 



.aae ?n^ewfoundlaad jwd the Bahamas; whifs't"ykrioi 
*fjW9st African.coast w 4 fe**sechrea,'anaiA ^i'6‘s'i'&t 
“ Isdia CCmpany; , ’ ■'''■' 

^ Vrr^ Maryad N^«fc and ^.#CaroIiaa. and Ga^ia, which was 
* E ai-5 ^™' , Delaware. 

‘Thcn.„Soro7tht"fp^aXSS;;;^ 
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mother countries at that time, Engla nd regarded , her colonies 
2£3-A2ffiCfil-2l--Bieaith, and the colonial trade was carefully 
'^ 5 Eft-^i-Xf'L.,,til^,..beufifit_Qf — Elnglish merchants. As to the 
character of the colonies themselves, there were striking differ- 
ences between ^ them._ Tlw “ New England ” colonistsi , were 
“clined to be democratic in government, 
amr^Rey were Eard-working, keen, if somewhat austere' men, 
were more aristocratic, and in ' the'm 
England was established by law. Here the 
dirhafe was hot, ^ and the chief products were tobacco and 
i- ' cultivation of which was worked by slaves. The 

colonists were owners of plantations, many of them being very 
large plantations. The central colonies® were composed of 
somewhat heterogeneo'Gs elements, and every variety of'ribe 
and religion might be found in one or other of them. With 
such differences between these various groups, it was not likely 
that the colonies would find combination an easy matter, and 
indeed there were continual disputes, chiefly about boundaries, 
between them. Unity was not to come till the oppression of 
the mother country— or what was considered by the colonists 
to be oppression-roused the colonies to common action in 
1775; and less than a century after this the underlying differ- 
ences between the North and the South were to produce the 
American Civil War of 186 x. 

Of tire other parts of our Empire developed or acquired in the 
seventeenth century we must say little. In the West Indies the 

.Barbados was‘srcce^^^^^^ 

Ummw.ii • - ™'-ces of 'Jam'aic^ captured 

this island Vas 

P/i the Buccaneers® who preyed '’upon' Snanish 
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XXXI. Domestic Affairs, 1660—88, ini- 
England and Scotland 

I . England 

We must now trace the internal history of the twenty-eight 
years that elapse between the Restoration of 1660 and the 
Revolution of 1688. Something may be said first of the two 
kings, of Charles 11 , who reigned till 1685, and of his brother, 
James II, who reigned till 16SS. ^ 

With the Restoration we are conscious of a lowering in the 
ideals of tlie nation. Both the rival parties in the previous 




troubles had produced fine personalities, men actuated by lofty 
motives, and exhibiting nobility of character. With the Restora- 
tion we begin, it has been said, the life of modern England, and 
the Age of Heroics gives way to the Age of Common Sense. 

Charles was a king in keeping with such an epoch. 

Since the age of fifteen he had been, but for the 
brief campaign in 1651, an exile from his country, 
and now he entered London as king, in 1660 on his thirtieth 
birthday. He had the Englishman’s love of exercise — he was 
devoted to tennis^ and hunting, and would often walk from 
WJiitehail-toJfiar^^ But in matters of business he was / | 

indolent, and his frivolity was incurable. ‘‘Naturally I am more / 
lazy than I ought to be”, was his own frank confession; and he . ''t‘ 
was engaged in chasing a poor moth, so it is said, whilst the ^ ' 

Dutch guns were heard roaring in the Thames, He was 
thoroughly selfish and unprincipled, and prepared to sacrifice 
religion, friends, or ministers, if he found such a course the more 
convenient for his own interests. Moreover, his life in exile had 
been a very demoralizing one for him, and when he returned to 
England his Court was notorious for its licence and corruption, 
and for the evil influence exei*cise 3 |)y women such as Lady 
Castleniaine and the Duchess of Portsmouth. Finally, he was 
at heart a Catholic, but was too prudent in politics, or too luke- 
warm in faith, to venture to declare himself. 

^ He used to play in the summer 5 o’clock in the morning. 
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and James II. 
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James’s own life was not above reproach, but in some respects 
* he was a better man than Charles. In his brother’s reign, James 
earned as a soldier the praise of a French general, and as a sailor 
he fought well at sea and administered the navy with tolerable 
efficiency at Whitehall. He possessed energy and sincerity, and 
he proved himself a kind master and father. Yet Charles had 
many more interests than James in Nature, in Science 1, and in 
Art. He was more good-humoured, and he had a gift of wit which 
was denied to James. Moreover, he was a far abler man. “The 
king”, said one observer, “could see things if he would; the 
Duke (i.ej,^ James, then Duke of York) would see things if he 
could.” Xames_w^ _^a bigot, a man given to extremes in all 
things. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and those who did 
not agree with him must be heretics; he was a believer in absolute 
monarchy, and those who opposed him were rebels. Charles, 
though of the same opinions, and not without a certain persistency 
jn endeavouring to support them, was more pliable, more tactful, 
■content to bide his tirne, and determined above all things “not 
travels again”. James, perhaps, succeeded to a more 
difficult situation, but the differences in their respective characters 
largely account for the fact that whilst Charles reigned for twenty- 
five years and found himself in a stronger position at the end of 
his rule than he was at its beginning, James’s reign came to an 
abrupt conclusion in less than four years. 

^ Charles had made feuii.promises in his Declaration signed at 
Breda before his return to England, the performance of these 
however, being conditional upon the 
consent of Parliament. First, Arrears of fiav 
were promised to the soldiers. These wef^paid, and the new 
Mode Arm^ with the exception of a regiment known as the 
Coldstream Guards, was disbanded. Secondly, Charles had pro- 
mised a general amnesty. Charles himself was not revengeful and 
forgive aS^ib’ forget. Parliament, however 
™ti^r ^hich Tpassed made man; 

signed , the 

death Variant of Charles I) were executed and twenty-five per- 
sons were imprisoned for life,:,whilst Cromwell’s body was 

< 'Wei WaJSodetyyas founded in Charles II’s time, ; ' i 
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barbarously dug up, hanged at Tyburn, and buried under the 
gallows.^ • 

Thirdly^ Charles had promised security of tenure to those who 
had obtained land under the Commonwealth. The land question 
proved a very complicated one. Eventually it w'as settled that all 
lands belonging to the Church and the Crown, and all lands which 
had been confiscated by the Commonwealth Government, should 
be returned to their previous owners, whilst the private sales of 
land held good, though they had been often made in order to 
pay the heavy fines inflicted upon recalcitrant Royalists by the 
Commonwealth. It was a compi’omise which pissed neither 
party and inflicted hardship on both; but perhaps this could 
hardly be avoided. 




So far matters had been settled by the Convention Par- 
liament, but this Parliament found itself unable to come to an 
agreement over the fourth promise of Charles — the 
promise of liberty of conscie?iC€. Charles had tried 
to effect a compromise through a conference be- 
tween leading ecclesiastics; but the attempt was a failure, and 
it was left to a new Parliament to deal with the question. That 
Parliament is known in history as the Cavalier Parliament, and 
it lasted from i66t to 1679. remarkable during the 

first few years of its existence for its exuberant Royalism; indeed, 
it was more Royalist, so the saying went, than the king himself. 

On the religious question the Cavalier Parliam^Qt proved 
itself to be more Anglican than even the ordinary High Church- 
man, and between 1661 and 1665 four Acts were Theciarendon 
passed against the Puritans. 1661-5. 

By the first of these Acts, the^’^Corporgtipn A^ no one 
could be a member of the municipal bodies which governed 
the towns and controlled the election of Members of Parliament 
unless he took an oath denying the lawfulness, under any pretext 
whatever, of taking up arms against the king, and received the 
Communion according to the? rites pf the Church of England. 
This Act sought to deprive the Puritans of their hold upon 
the towns and the House of Commons. By the Acf of Uni- 
formity every clergyman and schoolmaster was obliged to take 

1 The site 1$ in Connaught Square. , . 
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a similar oath of non-resistance and declare his ^‘unfeigned 
consent and "assent” to everything contained in the Book of 
pmmon Prayer, in six Jiundred alterations had just 

been made, of a trivial character mostly, it is true, but in an 
anti-Puntan direction. No less than two thousand clergymen 
refused to conform to this Act, and were deprived of their livings. 

By the Five-Mile Act these two thousand dispossessed clergy- 
allowed to come within five miles of their former 
^ny corporate town unless they took the non-resis- 
tencd -cath imposed by the Corporation Act, and promised not 
_ to end^vo,^r at any time any alteration of government either 
m church or state” By the Conventicle Act religious meetings 
-other than those of the Church of England-were forbidden 
under penalty ol imprisonment for the first, and transportation ' 
for the thir^ offence. By these Acts, sometimes known as the 
Clarei^on Code because Clarendon was the chief minister at 
the time, the final severance between the Church of England 
and the more advanced Puritans was completed. The rivalry 
between the Church of England and the Nonconformist bodies 
began-— -and it is not yet ended 

The Amnesty, the I^nd, and the Religious Questions had 
al been settled, at least temporarily, but one problem still 
remained which no party in the State had hitherto 
satisfactorily solved— how were the powers of the 

It micrht ; Monarchy and the Parliament to be harmonized? 

It might appear, at first sight, that the Monarchy, at the Resto- 
ration, recovered all its old authority. The king as before 
chose his own ministers and conducted the home ’and foreign 

fhe kiii w!;! foudal dues were abolished, 

e kmj, was granted by Parliament a revenue for life from 

noW^I Th Charles was more 

imvtf some fi' 1^0 had a small standing 

rcRiMtit of horse (the (*e Coldstream) and a 

the regiment of Grld4To«^Sia^rS!l";” these there r«ts 

Whiisst a troop of horse anH a a f ' of Guards, 

K.oyal Dragoocss and the Respectively in later years as the 

i ^ . ; ' - . were required for the defence of Taurfen' ! , '1 
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But, in reality, the king was not in his old position of power. 
The arbitrary courts, such as the Star Chamber, wdl-e no longer 
in existence. The Restoration, it has been said, was not only 
a restoration of the Monarchy but of the Parliament as well, 
and the wishes of that Parliament could no longer be ignored. 
‘‘The King of France”, said a shrewd observer, “can make his 
subjects march as he pleases; but the King of England must 
march with his people.” Moreover, in 1667 the Parliament 
made a great advance; it secured that additional grants of money 
to the Crown should be appropriated for particular objects, 
and that a Parliamentary audit should be made to -ensure that 
the money was so expended. «, 

During the first seven years of Charles’s reign {i 66 o~f). Lord 




Ciarendo^ the author of the famous History of the J^ebeliion, was 
the chief minister; indeed he had such influence 
that Charles, a contemporary said, was but “ half a 
king” whilst he was in power. As Edward Hyde, 

Clarendon had been a member of the Long Parliament, and 
had approved of its measures until the Grand Remonstrance 
was brought forward. He was perhaps too intolerant a High. 
Churchman, as the code associated with his name shows; but 
he was moderate in politics, upright and hard-working, and his 
great object was to establish a balance of power as between 
King and Parliament. Partly in consequence of his very raodera-. 
tion, he became in time., unpopular with all. classes* Tbe king 
got tired of his lectures; the courtiers sneered at his morality;, 
the Royalists disliked him for his supposed leniency to the 
Puritans over the amnesty and the land questions; whilst the 
Nonconformists hated him for his code. Moreover, the marriage 
of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with James, Duke of Yoflc, the 
king’s brother, made him appear self-seeking; and the sale of 
Dunkirk to France, for which Louis XIV, the French king, was 
said to have bribed him,^ caused hii|i to be accused of corruption. 

The Royal Scots and the Buffs were also created^ln Charles II's reign, the one being 
recruited from Scotsmen who had fought for the King of France, and the other from 
those who had served under the banner of Holland. The Scots Greys were also fornied 
in Charles il's reign. 

i According to Pepys, the Diarist, the pommon people called the great house which 
Clarendon was building for himself, in Piccadilly, Dunkirk House, “ from their opinion of bis 
having a good bribe for the selling of that towue’*. ■ : ^ 
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Clarendon’s unpopularity was increased by two disasters for 
which he wds in no way responsible. The Great Plague of 
1665 killed one-fifth of the population of London,^ besides 
raging in the provinces. The Great Fire in the following year 
swept away two-thirds of London’s houses, and not far short of 
a hundred of its churches, including St. Paul’s; it was indeed 
fortunate for England that she had Sir Christopher Wren to 
rebuild so many of them.^ Finally, in 1667, the whole nation 
held Clarendon responsible for the appearance of the Dutch fleet 
up the Thames. And so Clarendon w^as dismissed by the king, 
^ 4 yas/impeacted by Parliament, and retired into exile. 

/‘With Clarendon’s fall, Charles directed his own, policy to a 
^'eat extent. For the next five years {j 66 ^~fs) his chief ministers 
'Thrcabai number, and are known from the initial 

Ministry, letters of their names as the Cabal Ministry. Two of 
.1667-73. them, Clifford and Arlington, were Roman .Catholics. 
Buckingham, the third member of the group, was “ everything by 
turns, and nothing long”; in the fickleness of his opinions, the 
changeableness of his occupations, and the immorality of his life 
he was highly characteristic of that epoch. The fourth, Ashley 
Cooper, afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, was an old Cromwellian 
and a person who vras- continually changing sides, in every case 
ostensibly with the best motives, but always also at the right 
moment for himself. He was undoubtedly a very able states- 
man and “a daring pilot in extremity”; but he was also an 
extremely ambitious one, ‘‘resolved to ruin or to rule the State 
He was in favour of toleration for the Nonconformists, and 
a strong supporter of the war against the Dutch. Lauderdale, 
the last of the five, and perhaps the wickedest, governed Scotland. 

Th^ Cabal, however, was in no respect like a modern Cabinet. 
Its members were not of the same opinions; they had no leader; 
and they were not consulted together. It was during the exist- 
ence of the Cabal that there ^lame the Triple Alliance, the secret 
Treaty of Dover — of which- only Clifford and Arlington knew — 
and the Third Dutch War (401). Just before the Dutch War 

* For four mootlis previous to the arrival of the Plague there had been no rain, which made 
the capital very insanitary. 

2 Wren built St. Paul’s and fifty-two churches in London. 

« See Dryden’s Absalom imd A^^hiic^ksL 
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began, Charles, in accordance with his agreement with Louis 
XIV, tried to secure toleration for Roman Catholics, and in- 
cidentally for Dissenters as well,, by issuing what w^as called a 
Declaration of Indulgence^ suspending the penal The Declaration 
laws against Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
(16^2), But Parliament objected, and Charles ^^3- 

had not only to withdraw the Declaration, but to agree to a 
Test Act by which no one was to hold any office of State who 
refused to take the sacrament according to the Church of Eng- 
land (1673). This Act caused the Duke of York to retire from 
the Admiralty, and Clifford and Arlington to retire from the 
Ministry. Charles then dismissed Shaftesbury, and the Cabal 
Ministry came to an end (1673). 

For the next few years (16/j-S) Charles’s chief minister was 
Dandy, who was an Anglican in religion, and the king gave up, 
for the time, his attempts to restore Roman Catholicism 

. ™ , , —■'1 ' (nrv Ministry 

m England. Ihese years are a maze of intrigues. Ihe ofDanby, 
Cavalier Parliament was getting restive. Shaftesbury, 
on being dismissed by the king, had at once begun to organize 
an opposition in both Houses, which soon became formidable. 
Meantime the French king was at one time subsidizing Charles 
in order to get Parliament prorogued, and at another trying to 
bribe the Opposition to oppose the king. The nation was nervous 
and uneasy. Then an event happened which made it panic- 
stricken. * 

In the autumn of 1678 a man called Titus Oates made a 
statement to a London magistrate declaring the existence of a 
Popish plot, the objects of which were to murder the Popish 
king, to put the Duke of York in his place and to 
bring a French army into England. Shortly afterwards the 
magistrate was found dead, having been obviously murdered. 
At once the nation, always in dread of Popish plots, took alarm, 
and a panic began. Every wor^ of Titus Oates was believed, 
though he was really a thorough is^coundrel^ Other informers 
sprang up in every direction; and Roman Catholics were tried 
and executed on the flimsiest evidence. Protestants carried flails 

1 He had been expelled successively from his school, the Navy, and two Jesuit Colleg'es, 
besides having had writs issued against him on two occasions for perjury. 






to protect themselves from imaginary Roman Catholic assaults 
whilst the Houses of Parliament without one dissentient declared 
a “damnable and hellish plot” to be in existence. Of course 
there was in a sense a plot-in which Charles himself was impli- 
cated by the Treaty of Dover — to restore Catholicism in England 
but the details of this particular plot were a pure fabrication! 
Shaftesbury and the Opposition, however, made unscrupulous 
use of the plot. For they were anxious to divert the succession 
from Charles IPs brother James to an illegitimate son of the 
kings, known as the Duke of Monmouth; and they hoped that 
this proposal^ would, in consequence of the alleged plot, meet 
With much popular support, 

u .4^? same autumn (1678) some negotiations which Danby 
had, by Charles’s command, undertaken for the supply of money 
from the French king were discovered, and Danby 
was impeached. Charles, to save him, dissolved the 
Cavaher Parliament, which had sat since i66i 
(January, 1679). There followed in a space of two years three 
shc„ (.6„-8.). Th. Ii„, cf ,b,„ m.Ld u™ 

committing Danby to the Tower despite ' the king’s pardon 
thereby developing the principle of the responsibility of mfnisters’ 
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clusion Bill. 
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after the name of certain fanatical Whig Covenanters, and Tories 
after some wild Irish Roman Catholic rebels; and the names are 
still in use to our own day. The last of the three Parliaments 
was summoned by the king to meet not in London, where the 
mob was fiercely hostile to the Court, but at Oxford in Christ 
Church Hall; and men came armed — so great was the excite- 
ment. But it had only lasted a w^eek when Charles dissolved it, 
and the Exclusion Bill was still un passed (1681). 

A reaction in favour of the king followed the Oxford Parlia- 
ment. The execution of Lord Stafford, a blameless Roman 
Catholic peer of over seventy years of age, for of 

alleged complicity in the Popish Plot, made people claries, 1681-5, 
realize the wildness of the exaggerations whiclx they had hitherto 
believed. It was felt that the Opposition had gone too far, and 
there was no desire for another Civil Wan Consequently, for the 
last four years of his reign (idSi-s) Charles, with the aid of a 
congenial ministry nicknamed ** Chi ul’,. from their youth, was 
able to persecute his enemies, w'hilst lavish grants from Louis XIV 
enabled him to do without a Parliament. Shaftesbury had to flee 
to Holland and the Duke of Monmouth was banished. The 
RyeJwuse Plot — a plot for murdering the king on his w’ay from 
Newmarket — gave Charles an opportunity of executing, though 
quite unjustly, Russell and Sidney, both prominent Whigs (1683). 
The king, also, by means of a writ called Quo Warrafito^ “re- 
modelled ” the Charters of London and sixty-five provinci^il towns, 
the strongholds of the Whigs, and vested the right of electing 
Members of Parliament to represent these boroughs in governing 
bodies nominated by himself. Yet Charles bad no wish to play 
the part of a tyrant; all he wanted was to get free from the con- 
trol of any other authority, and in this apparently he had com- 
pletely succeeded before his death, which occurred in February, 
1685. 

James II succeeded without cjjjfificulty {February^ T 68 y) on 
his brothers death. People felt that Jie had been treated hardly 
over the Exclusion Bill, and he had the support of Accession of 
all moderate people. Parliament, enthusiastically 
loyal, voted him a large income; and even when the fabricators 
of the Popish Plot were most barbarously treated— Oates received 
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three thousand ^ lashes in three day§^ — it was felt 

that they had only got wHat they deserved. 

Moreover, the successful crushing of two rebellions streng- 
thened the king’s position. Argyll in Scotland rose in support 
Monmouth’s Monmouth; but he could only get some of 

Rebellion. I6SS. his own clan, the Campbells, to help him, and he 
was captured and beheaded. Monmouth himself landed in 
Dorset, and persuaded the country people of that county and 
of Somerset to join him in large numbers. He tried a night 
attack upon the king’s forces at Sedgemoor, which might have 
been successful but for the fact that an unsuspected and im- 
passable ditch stopped his advance. As it was, the attack failed, 
and Monmouth was subsequently captured and then executed 
yuly, 1685). The Chief Justice, Jeffreys by name, accompanied 
by four other judges, was sent down to the West to try the 
rebels, and, in what is called “ihejlgody Assize”, hanged over 
three hundred and transported some eight hundred,® thus bring- 
ing upon himself a reputation for cruelty which will last as long 
as history is read. ^ 

For the first nine months of his reign, till towards the close 
of 1685, James himself behaved with some moderation. The 
James’s two risings Were quelled, however, 

encouraged him to a more extreme policy. He increased 
the_ numbers of the standing army, which was a very 
unpopul^ institution, to thirty thousand men. He began a 
systematic policy of officering it with Roman Catholics, by making 
use of the dispensing power, a power by which the judges held 
he was able to dispense, in the case of particular individuals, 
TOth the laws passed against the Roman Catholics. He changed 
“J® moderate men like Halifax or High Churchmen 

Ve Rochester; giving way to Roman Catholics and recent con- 
verts to that religion TI|e::^dSriap 3 'j; *a*.ia"in Ireland he made 
, a bigoted RonTO..Catholiq, viceroy. He showed his 
-Of converting the. Univgrsity of Oxford' 'by appointing 

~ O’"" "> Oaven’ m the 

i \ t ^ I , ‘ 



a Roman Catholic to the Deanery of Christ Church and by 
substituting Roman Catholic for Protestant Fellows at Magdalen 
College; and therefore incurred the hostility of that University, 
which had always been the most loyal supporter of the House 
of Stuart. He re-established the High Commission Court and 
issued a Declaration of Indulgence^ suspending the penal laws 
against the Roman Catholics and Dissenters. He prorogued 
and finally dissolved his first Parliament (July, 1687), and he 
then , made preparations for “ packing ” another one by calling 
on the Lords-Lieutenant to provide him with a list of Roman 

Catholics and Nonconformists suitable as Members — a demand 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

which led most of them to resign. 

Such conduct on the part of James alienated not only 
those classes who had fought against his father but also the 
classes — the country gentlemen and the clergy — who 
had fought for him. In the early summer of 1688 
the crisis came. In May^ the king issued a second 
Declaration of Indulgefice^ and ordered it to be read in churches. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and six other bishops drew up 
a protest, and James decided to try them for libel. On June 10 
a son was born to James by his second wife, Mary of Modena. 
People had so far been content to await the advent of a new 
reign, in the hope that James’s Protestant daughter Mary and 
her husband William of Orange, the ruler of Holland and 
a strong Protestant, would succeed. But now James had a 
successor who would be educated as a Roman Catholic. More- 
over, it was widely believed^ that the child was not really the 
child of James and his wife, but had been brought into the 
palace in a warming-pan. On Seven ..Bishops 

were acquitted, and on that night there was a scene , of inde- 
scribable enthusiasm and rejoicing in London. On the same 
evening seyeri m eh ^ of importance, representing different shades 
of opinion, met and (drew up a letter inviting William to bring 
an army oyer to England ^nd"*to restore to its people their 
liberties.^" ' 

At this moment Louis XIV offered James his assistance. 

1 The letter was signed in cipher and conveyed by Admiral Herbert (afterwards iord 
Torrington), who, disguised as a common sailor, managed to reach the Dutch coast in safety- 
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James, not appreciating his danger, refused it Fortunately 
for William, Ebhis then ' moved troops from 
the Netherlands frontier to wage a campaign 
in Germany, "^ith Holland no longer threatened by a French 
army, William felt himself justified in coming to England, 
especially as he had received assurances of help from leaders 
of the English army and navy. He landed at Torbay on 
November 5, 1688^ and received support at once. Later he was 
joined by John Churchill (afterwards the famous Duke of Marl- 
borough), the chief man in the army, whilst an insurrection, 
supported by Anne, James's second daughter, took place in 
Yorkshire, ^mes tried conciliation, but it was already too 
late. He then tried flight, and was ignominiously brought back 
to London. Finally, William, having arrived in London, sent 
James to Rochester. There only lax guard was kept over him, 
and James again escaped — to William's great satisfaction — and 
at 3 a.m. on Christmas Day, 1688, landed in France. James's 
reign was over,^ and so at last was the long struggle of King 
and Parliament. The Revolution of 1688 was, as we shall see, 
to produce .ssidweaching and permanent changes in our system 
of government. 

2. Scotland under the Commonwealth and 
later Stuarts, 1651-88 

m^M now say a few words about the history of Scotland 
since Commonwealth times. At the Battle of Worcester, 1651, 
the Scottish army was destroyed as a fighting 
force, and Scotland was occupied by an English 
army and subjugated. Till the Restoration in 
1660 she was governed by George Monck and English Commis- 
sioners. On the whole, their rule was very successful. Taxation, 
no doubt, was heavy, but still justice was done in civil and 
criminar cases far more eifectivdy ajpd speedily than ever before. 
The tyranny of the Presbytefian Church was broken, and some 

31 during his first flight, on December ji, Jamtus had thrown the “Great Seal” into the 
Thames at Vauxhall, the seal being the symbol of authority without which no deed of 
iGwemmewft wM TMs sttbscQuenUy taken as the legal date of ^ 

^ /''^abdioaition’^^4 t L -j ^ 1 , ' - * 


The Revolution 
of 1688. 


Scotland under 
the Common- 
wealth, 165X-60. 
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efforts in the direction of toleration were made. The Highlands 
were padded and good order maintained througholit Scotland.^ 
Above ail, Scotland secured Free Trade with England, and her 
prosperity was, as a consequence, greatly developed. 

Then came the Restoration. One result of it was that Scot- 
land lost her Free Trade with England, though she recovered her 
independence. Another was that the supreme Scotland and 
authority of the king was restored. And along Restoration, 
with the king's supremacy in political affairs, the supremacy of 
the bishops was re-established in religious matters. From 
1638-51 the Presbyterians had been the persecuting» body ; now 
it was their turn to suffer. The Marquis of Argyll/^ the leader 
of the Presbyterians, whose loyalty to the Stuarts had been 
somewhat doubtful, and who had made terms with Cromwell’s 
Government, was beheaded, as were three others. All existing 
holders of livings had to be re-instituted by bishops; but 
nearly one-third of the ministers refused to recognize the 
bishops and were outed ” from their benefices. By a Law, 
known popularly as the ‘‘ Bishop’s Drag-net ”, those persons 
who refused to go to church were fined: and laws which in- 
creased in severity as time went on were passed against persons 
attending conventicles, i.e. religious meetings outside church. 
These laws resulted in a good deal of persecution,^ especially 
in the south-west, which was full of Covenanters. 

It is true that Lauderdale, who governed Scotland for many 
years, ^ did, at times, attempt reconciliation. But the Covenanters 
in the south-west were irreconcilable. They be- i-he covenanters; 
lieved in the Divine origin of Presbyterianism BotSwei^Brig, 
and would never recognize the rule of bishops. 

Finally, an army was sent in 1676 into the south-west to sii]>press 
the conventicles and to disarm the country, and committed 
various atrocities. In 1679 Archbishop Sharp, who had been a 
Covenanter and then deserted to th^ Episcopalians, was murdered 

1 “A man may ride over all Scotland”, said a cor^ltemporary, “with a switch in his hand 
and a hundred pounds in his pocket, which he could not have done these five hundred years.” 

He was known, in the Lowlands, in consequence of a slight squint, as “ the gleyd-eyed 
Marquis 

* Even “the Boot” was used for the extmetion of evidence against Covenanters, “the 
Boot*’ being a frame into which wedges were driven to crush the leg. 

* From 1667-79. 
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in the East, and then the Western Whigs rose and routed the 
king’s forces at Drumclog. The Duke of Monmouth was sent to 
deal with them, and at Bothwell Brig the Covenanters were 
overcome. Fresh persecution followed, and the extreme Cove- 
nanters were very harshly treated.^ 

Of the rest of Scottish history till the Revolution we have 
little space to say anything. James II— or James VII of Scot- 
Scotiand — ascended the throne in 1685. He had been, for 

under a short period in Charles’s reign, High Commissioner 
James II, Scotland and was not unpopular with the leading 
men in that^country.^ The Earl of Argyll,® it is true, did attempt 
a rebellion on behalf of Monmouth, but it came to nothing and 
Argyll was beheaded. James II, however, quickly alienated all 
classes by his policy, for a Roman Catholic service was established 
in Holyrood and Roman Catholics put into various offices. 
Scotland was consequently full of discontent when, in 1688, the 
Revolution came in England. 


XXXII. Ireland under Tudors and 
Stuarts, 1485—1688 

* I. Ireland under the Tudors 

We turn from Scotland to survey the history of Ireland under 
the Tudors and Stuarts. When Henry VII ascended the English 
Condition 14 ^ 5 ? Ireland was in a de plorably backward 

of Ireland, condition. The Renaissance and all the movements 
connected with it had left Ireland completely un- 
touched, Learning had perished. Religion had no real hold 
upon the people. The country was covered with forests and 
bogs which made communication difficult, and roads were almost 
non-existent; and i ^is reckoned that of the three-qmiters of a 

ijohn Graham of Clavorhouse^ Viscount Dundee, in particular showed considerable 
enei^y in his suppression of the advanced Presbyterians. 

2 James, amongst other tilings, proved an excellent golfer. 

3 The son of the Marquis who was executed on Charles IPs accession. 
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.niillipn people inhabiting the land, at least tsprtbifiis led a wild 
and uncivilized existence. “ T/ie Pale ” — the district where Eng- 
i unsdiction was actually established — had been gradually 
reduced till it only included a stretch of countr y, some thirty 
miles wide, from Dundalk to Dublin; outside this area Irish 
customs and the Irish language pT^ailed, and each Irish chief- 
tain was supreme in his own district The descendants of the 
Anglo-Norma ns who had conquered the country in Henry IFs 
day had become Hibernis ipsis Hibemiores — more Irish than the ' 
, Irish themselves. Of these the chief families .were the BuWers^ . 
under the Earl of Ormond e in the south-eas t and the 
Geralds or G e mldmes ^ under the headship of the Earl of 
Desmond in M unster, and under that of the Earl of Kildare in 
Leinster . Of the old Irish families perhaps the most important 
were the O^JVeills and the O' Donnells i n Uls ter. 

From the accession of Henry VII till the year 1534 there 
is little to record in Irish history. An Irish bishop, so runs the 
story, once told Henry VII that all Ireland could not The mie of 
rule the Earl of Kildare. “ Then ”, said the king, “ he of^kfidare, 
must be the man to rule all Ireland.” At all events, ^485-1534. 
whether the story is true or false, Ireland was governed for the 
greater part of this period by two successive Qf 
though their rule was tempered by occasional intetvals of im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London.^ It was during one of 
these periods when the £aj;i.«4 £JKiIda^ was under suspicion 
of treason that Sir Edward Poynin^s sent out to Ireland as 
“ Lord Deputy Poynings managed to get t wo laws j assed in 
the Irish ParliamenFl^ich ma de that Parliament completely d e- 
pe ndent upon England ; for no Parl^ment was in future to be 
summoned without fhq consent of the Mng:..aii^ 

— the King in Co uncil, a s it was called — nor could it discuss any 
bills without the consent of the same authority (1494). 

With the year 1534, Henry VIII begaiTTotalce a more 
active part in the affairs of Ireland The Earl of Kildare, of 
whose government complaints had been made, w^^’^sutmuSned 

J The first of these two earls, called *' the Great Earl *\ ruled the country for nearly thirty 
years before his death in 1513, He was a person of remarkable gifts ; moreover, he collected 
an excellent library of Latin, English, Fmnch, and Irish books, and his praises were sung by 
the great Italmn poet of the day, Ariosto. 

(0 271 ) 
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of Ireland. Religious 
changes simikTETTEHirb EiilanTwere made: the 
Pyacy was regudiated^and Henry declared “HeaJ^the Irish 
Church ; the monasteries were dissolve d and some of the images 
m the churches destroyed. Towards the Irish chieftains Henry 
pursued a policy of “sober wavs, politic shifts, 
BSSS^Upst by_extmi^^ should^^^lt to'thdr" 

^^2!£^astlmes^’. He made arrangements with many of them 
aLtr?’ “ acknowledging his sovereignty in Church 

of the tribes to him, they 
receded -English^titl^ the gift of some monastic lands, 
^sides^the recant to themselves and their heirs of the lands 
policy was successful during his lifetime' 
nd It was said, just before his death, “that there lives not any 
m Ireland, even were he of the age of J^or, who ever saw 
his country m a more peaceable otate”. 

I Moreover, in the reigns of Henry’s successors there was little 

vived; but 1 “w«’’Sk.t ^ ““ chiW-the brother of “ SUkon Thomas ** — sur- 

«scaped to France. After %htbj? oa Ireland, and eventually 

returned to Ireland, and was 
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trouble. The advisers of Edward VI met with little opposition 
in making further changes in a Protest ant direction, whilst the 
lord deputy had no diflicuity in persuading the Irisl^ Parliament 
to restore the authority of the Pope in Mary^s reign, and to 
repudiate it again on the accession of Elizabeth. 

The reign of Elizabeth, however, was one long catalogue of 
rebellions. In the early years of her reign occurred the rising 
of S/ia ne O" Neill He claimed the headship of shane O'Neiii’s 
the O^NeiiF" tribe and the earldom of Tyrone, ^^ebeiiion. 
bestdwedTbh Shane’s father by Henry VIII. There was a rival 
claimant whom the British Government at first supported, but 
eventually, after many changes, Elizabeth recognised Shane’s 
rights.^ But Shane had large ambitions. He wished to become 
supreme in Ulster; he had a large army at his disposal; and he 
intrigued with Mary, Queen of Scots, and with Charles IX, the 
King of France. Finally, the English Government proclaimed 
him a traitor. Shane -was defeated and then killed, and his 
head, “pickled in a pipkin”, was sent to the English lord 
deputy (1567). 

But meanwhile came a great religious revival in Ireland 
Outside “the Pale” little or no attempt had been made to 
enforce Protestantism. It is true in the course of Revival of 
Elizabeth’s reign a law was passed forbidding the Catholicism, 
exercise of any religious worship except the Anglican, but it was 
impossible to enforce such an act against a whole nation, and 
the Irish Roman Catholics practically possessed liberty of^'orship. 
The reign of Elizabeth was contemporaneous with the great 
movement known as the Counter-Reformation, when the Roman 
Catholics recovered much ground that they had previously lost. 
Nowhere did the movement meet with rnore striking success than 
in Ireland. Sppa^affcer. the.accesdqn of Elizabeth, Jesuit priests 
came over and obtained enormous influence, and on Elizabeth’s 
excommunicationtit ' 3 : 5 ?c”'the Tope was regarded as the temporal 
■’riiler of Ireland.^ Moreover, tljpre were expectations of assistance 
from Philip II of Spain. • 

1 Shane came over himself to England to Eliaabeth’s Court attended by bareheaded fol- 
lowers in saffron-coloured shirts and rough fricjscs, who made an. immense sensation in London. 

2 It will be remembered that it was the Fopft who gave Ireland to Henry IL 
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Hence, as a consequence, there were two rebeliions headed 
by that branch of the FitzGeralds who lived in Munster. The 
The Desmond* Unimportant, but the second, which broke 

Rebeiuon, out in 1579, led to a great and general rising under 
^579 3. J^ar/ of Desin ond, The rebels met with some 

success, and a Spanish and Italian force landed and occupied 
Smerwick^ But the foreigners very quickly surrendered and 
were" aU — to the number of six hundred — put to the sword as 
pirates because they could produce no mandate from Philip II. 
Finally, after a campaign of four years, Munster was quelled. 
The war had been one of the most appallmg^'lSocity; no Irish 
soldier was*^promised quarter, it was said, unless he brought the 
head of another Irishman with him; Munster had been con- 
verted into a desert, and in the last six rnonihs of the war it 
was calculated that no less than thirty thousand people had 
died of starvation.^ It was then determined to ‘‘plant” Munster 
with English colonists. Such an idea was not new — in Mary’s 
reign arrangements had been made to “plant” part of the 
counties now known as “ King’s County ” and “ Queen’s County ”, 
arrangements carried out on Elizabeth’s accession. But now it 
was to be done on a gigantic scale; nearly half a million acres 
were distributed to “undertakers” who undertook to introduce 
English settlers — an agreement which in many cases, however, 
was not carried out.® 

The last and most formidable rebellion of all had its centre 
in the north of Ireland. Its leaders were HughjO^ NeilJ^JSarl 
Tyrone’s ^ and the head of the O'Donnells, 

Tyrone won a '"victory" at the “ Yellow^ Ford ” on the 
Blackwater in 1598. Had he sho^ more enterprise he 

^ A nuncio from the Pope, Dr. Nicholas Sandars,, also arrived with them, and showed great 
activity JTl directing the rebellion. He bafiled all attempts at capture, but finally died of ex- 
posure and cold, his body being found in a wood with his Breviary and his Bible under his 
arm”. 

2 The poet Spenser's description of the condition of the people after the rebellion is well 
known: ** Out of every corner of woods and glens they came creeping forth, for their legs 
would not bear them; they looked like anafomies of death, they spake like ghosts crying out 
of their graves, and a most populous ai>d plentifSi country was suddenly left void of man and 
i beast,** 

i * Amongst the ** undertakers** were Sir Walter Ralegh and the poet Spenser. It was in 
Ireland that Spenser wrote a great part of the Faerie Qneene, When Ralegh was his guest, 
Spenser showed him the first three books, Ralegh was delighted with them, and they came 
over to London together in *589 to see about their publication. 
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might have succeeded in taking Dublin. As it was, his victory 
led to a fresh rising in Munster. Moreover, the Spaniards made 
an alliance with him and sent him arms and money; and the 
Pope presented him with a ‘^peacock^s feather” and promised 
indulgence to all who would rise in defence of the Church. The 
situation looked serious — never before had there been a rebellion 
which had united so many tribes in Ireland, or which partook 
more of a national rising. Essex , Elizabeth’s favourite, was sent 
over in 1599, but he made a truce with Tyrone instead of fighting 
him, and then returned home. His successor, 'Lpx§i^^ Motmtjo}\ 
found, on his arrival in 1600, the rebels in control of all Ireland 
up to the walls of Dublin. But be was a man of g^eat capacity. 
He compelled a Spanish force which had landed at Kmsale to 
surrender. Then, turning against Tyrone, he carried on a war 
rather, it has been said, with the spade than the sword”. He 
built forts at all the chief passes to stop communications, and 
by systematically ravaging each district starved it out. His 
methods were successful; and in 1603, just before the news of 
Elizabeth’s death reached Ireland, Tyrone submitted on promise 
that his title and his lands should be restored to him. 

At Elizabeth’s death the conquest of Ireland was for the 
first time complete. Yet it had been carried out with excessive 
brutality, and Elizabeth was told, at the end of ^Horrorsof 
her life, that she reigned but over “ashes and dead Irish warfare, 
carcases”. We read of an English deputy attempting to send 
to Shane O’Neill a present of poisoned wine; of children in 
Desmond’s rebellion being hoisted by the English soldiers on 
the point of their spears and whirled about in their agony; of 
Irish women so reduced by starvation during Mountjoy’s cam- 
paign that they lit fires to attract children, whom they then 
seized and devoured. No doubt the brutalities were by no 
means confined to the English side. Moreover, the Irish were 
regarded, in Spenser’s words, as “a savage nation”, and they 
were in league with the twq^ mdttal foes of the English — the 
Pope and the King of Spain; and*their chiefs were often very 
unreliable and treacherous in their dealings with the English 
lord deputy. Yet, making allowance for all these facts, it is 
difficult to excuse much that was done, and the Irish Protes- 
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tants were to pay dearly in 1641 for the evil deeds perpetrated 
during the reign of the great queen. 


ouuu auci James 1 came to me throne, an opportunity arose 
of developing the system of “plantation” begun in the reign 
The Piantatoi of Elizabeth. In 1607 the £:ar/s of Tyrone and 
Tyrco7inel^ the heads of the two great Irish tribes 
m Ulster, fearing that they were about to be attainted for treason 
fled from the country. The Government then proceeded to con- 
fiscate the lands of these two clans. It held that the lands be- 
longed to the two earls, the heads of the tribes; but, by Irish 
theory and custom, these lands belonged to the tribe, and it is 
difficult to justify the course pursued by the English Government. 
Sonne of the lands— the worst part of them— were restored to the 
Irish; but over half a million acres were given to settlers from 
Englapd-and Scotland and to the City of London and its t^lve 
y^y- Companiej. Nor was Ulster the only province affected. 
Adveiiturers flocked over to Ireland, inquired into the titles of 
land in various districts, and, where they were non-existent or 
def^tive, wbtained the grant of them from the Government. 

The next important stage in the history of Ireland is marked 
y the rule^ of Straf^riL, {1633-40). In many ways his government 
Strafford *was^_admirable. He made the officials attend to their 
endeayoured, with some success, to put 

mrl half ^ half-clothed 

md halfariMd, undnlled^and unpaid; he transformed it into an 

fehting force well disciplined, well officered, and well 

-4 full of pirates; but 

mder Strafford gimcy was sternly and successfoUFTiressedi 
lo his initiative was due the creation of the flax industry in 

cTih"ri’ Started with ,poney which"1te,.. himself, sub-- 

cribed He improved thd* Protestant Church; restored order 
0 the Services; and encouraged clergymen of ability in England 
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to come over and takej3.finefi|?es Finally he sum- 

moned the Irish Parliament, and made it pass sope excellent 
laws. 

Strafford's rule was then, for many things, worthy of great 

IRELAND 
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conamendatiom. But his conduct was, in other ways, of an 
exceedingly arbitrary character? anS his treatment of individuals 

^ The condition of the Protestant Church in Ireland had been deplorable. A few years 
before Strafford came to Ireland the Archbishop of Cashel had held, besides his archbishopric, 
three bishoprics and seventy-seven livings, Strafford found on his arrival that the F-arl of 
Cork had appropriated the revenues of a bishoprid worth ;£icx3o a year for a rent of j £ k >. The 
earl, however, did not keep them for long when Straflford heard of it, and had to disgorge. 
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was often very high-handed. It is, however, in his proceedings 
with regard ^to Comjaught that he showed himself at his worst. 
He wished to “pia-nP’ that province, as Ulster had been 
‘‘ planted ’’ a few years earlier. With this object he caused an 
inquiry to be made into the titles of the landholders, and 
'intimidated and browbeat the juries into giving verdicts which 
would justify him in confiscating the lands. Before, however, 
he could bring over settlers the condition of affairs in England 
led him, as we have seen, in 1640 to leave Ireland, 

: Few will deny that Strafford’s masterful energy had been of 

great service to the country; but his lack of sympathy with 
Irish hope^ his contempt, a^^^ customs and 

Irish sentiments, caused his rule to be regarded with a hatred 
which was almost universal. In Strafford’s view the people 
■ ought not “ to feed themselves with the vain flatteries of imagi- 

• nary liberty”; their duty was merely “to attend upon the king’s 
will with assurance in his parental affections”. But in Ireland, 

= I as well as in England, the time for such sentiments was past. 

’ People no longer wished to be governed for their own good — 
; they preferred to run the risk of misgoverning themselves. 

: Five months after Strafford’s execution ihe Irish Rebellion 

broke out {October, 1641). That the Irish should have risen is 
' ? Irish surprising. They had the memory oflpast injustice 

* Rebellion, to Stimulate them. The suppression of the IfisH race 


ft was reported in Ireland that a member of the Long Parliament had said that the 
itrsion of the Irish Papists could only be effected with the Bible in one hand and the 
I in the other* whilst Pym had prophesied that Parliament would not leave one priest in 
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THE IRI^H REBELLION, 1641 

The rebellion broke out on the night of October 22, 1641, 
and for ten and a half years Ireland was to sulftr from almost 
incessant warfare. The centre of the rebellion was at first Ulster, 
where the English and Scots were driven from their homes and 
endured the most fearful hardships, and from Ulster it spread to 
Wicklow. In a rebellion at such a period some massacres were 
perhaps inevitable; and modern historians estimate that about 
four thousand Protestants were killed and that double this 
number died of famine or exposure. These figures are hor- 
rible enough, but to the Puritan imagination in England the 
number of victims was far greater, and by some ij^ople was put 
at one hundred thousand, and by others even as high as three 
hundred thousand^ It was natural, therefore, that the Long Par- 
liament should pass, in angry vengeance, two laws against the 
Irish Catholics, the one declaring that no toleration should be 
granted to the Catholic religion in Ireland, and the other con- 
fiscating two and a half million acres of land in that country for 
the benefit of those who subscribed towards the suppression of 
the rebellion. The chief result of such laws, again, was to em- 
bitter feeling in Ireland, and led to many Catholic gentlemen 
joining in the rising. 

In 1642 the situation w’-as complicated by the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England, and affairs in Ireland"* became so 
entangled, owing to the variety of parties, that a affairs, 
brief summary is hardly possible. It is sufficient to 
say that Charles, in the course of the Civil War, made attempts 
to secure aid from the Irish, and that a few did come over; but 
otherwise nothing definite was done. Then, in 1649, when Charles 
was executed, all parties in Ireland cofnbined, for a brief period, 
in order to secure the recognition of his son as king, as the pros- 
pect of rule by the “Rump” Parliament was detested by all 
alike. 

Consequently Cromwell was sent over to subdue Ireland. 
But before he arrived a Cotenef ^ones had defeated the com- 
bined army at Ratlwiines^ and the Irish, till they could 
gather fresh forces, had to rely on their ability to hold Ireland, 
out m their fortresses. Cromwell, however, quickly 

i This number is a third more than the total estimated Protestant population in Ireland. 
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stormed Drogheda and Wexford} and before he left Ireland had 
obtained possession of the whole coast except Waterford. The 
conquest which Cromwell had begun his son-in-law, Ireton, com- 
pleted, and by April, 1652, the whole of Ireland was subdued. 

The condition of Ireland at the end of this long period of 
warfare was pitiable. Over one-third of the population, it is 
estimated, died during these ten years of bloodshed and misery. 

1 uch of the land was out of cultivation, and a great deal of 
country depopulated. The inhabitants were further reduced, as 
thousands of Irishmen went to serve in foreign armies, and some 

hundreds of ^oys and girls were shipped to Barbados and sold 
to the planters. 

The war was followed by fresh plantations. Enormous quan- 
tities of land were distributed to Cromwell’s soldiers and other 
Rule of ^otestant settlers, whilst some of the previous land- 
wealth. ^ were given compensation in Connaught At 

riaidlv s.,n ^ the Catholic religion was 

ngidly suppressed. ^But, in Ireland as in Scotland, CrLwell’s 

^as administered, and on the 
whole fair order was maintained.^ Above all, Ireland enjoyed 
the benefits of free trade with England. 

ReBtoration in 1660 brought to Ireland the same 
difficulty ofer the land question as had occurred in England— 
what was to happen to the Cromwellian settlers? 
r, la t It was settled in this way: those land 

holders who could prove that they had no share in the rebeOito 
of 1641 recovered their lands, whilst the Cromwellian hdders 

then stormlfwl^lkWeTo 

in the massacres of 1641 and that severity on the garrison had been concerned 

surrender at once. It may be doubted whether occasion would lead other garrisons to 
of fact, no member of the garrison had been mn result, and, as a matter 

Drogheda and Wexford Cromwell put to death all massacres. Both at 

on the head, as he him.seirprt!t " f "" hy knocking them 

■ The former had increa.sed «nwmou”sly pests-wolves and IVies. 

estate, only 9 miles from Dublin, at a very cheap ^^^owed to lease an 

wolfhounds and “ a knowing huntsman" Tbrieilr condition that he kept a pack of 
the Cromwellian settlement, lost thdr holding* <Jtscontented Irish soldiers who had, in 

theircattle. Five Pounds ^as 

for the head of a really bad Toiy, , , . ^ twenty pounds 
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siderable importance; the Declaration or Bill (1689) and 

the Act of Settlement (1701) limited the powers^ of the Gro*wn, and, 
owing to the financial needs of the kingdom, Parliament had to meet 
' every year. William’s reign also witnessed the beginnings of soi^e 
measure of toleration in religion and of liberty with regard to the 
Press ; and the coinage was reformed (Oh. XXXIV). In Scotland 
the reign, when fighting was over, was one of advance ; Presbyterian- 
ism was made the established religion, and schools were started in 
■ every parish (pp. 457 “^)' Ireland, after the congucst by William III, 
rpme thfi Severe Penal Laws agaipst the Roman Catholics (p. 575 )- 
Tbe reign of Anne (1702-14.) saw the second pf the great wars 
against Louis XIV, the war of the Spanish Succession (1702-13), 
Whicli was famous for Matlborough’s great victories; by thp. Treaty of 
^ Utrecht, which ended it, Great Britain not only gamed the objects tor 
v^hich she went to war, but kept Gibraltar and Minorca, which she 
won daring the war, and acquired Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
(pp. 438-45). In Domestic policy party spirit ran very high between 
the Whigs and Tories, and the connection between .literature and 
politics was very clos^, Swift being the chief Tory and Addison the 
chief Whig writer. Anne's first minister, Godolphm, a Whig, vvas 
replaced in 1710 by two Tories, Harley (Earl of Oxfoi'd) and^St. , John 
(Lord Bolingbroke), who persecuted the Dissenters and made the 
Treaty of Utrecht ; and Bolingbroke, at the close of Anne's reign, was 
probably scheming for the succession of the Old Pretender (iy5 . 45 
But perhaps the most important e^ent of the reign was the Union 
between England and Scotland-in 1702, a Union not obtained mihoui 
great difficulty, but which proved of inestimable value both to the tw^o 
countries concerned and to the British Empire (p. 45 y)’ . . 

The reign of Geor^^ I (1714-27) began a period of peace which 
lasted till 1739, a peace only broken by Mar's rebellion 01 17^5 
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Scotland ^. 483) and a sea fight with the Spanish fleet in 1720 (n a6o^ 
Constitutionally, the reign was of importance because the kin? ceaseri 
to attend the meetings of his ministers, owing to the fact that he could 

Walpole was called to office ih 1721 he quickly made his supremS 
felt in the Cabinet of Ministers, and he is known in history as our 
first Piime Minister. Throughout this and the following rmo-n the 
Whigs, whose leaders were the big landowners, were in office*’partlv 
owing to their support of the Hanoverian dynasty and partly owine 
to their supremacy in both Houses of Parliament (Ch. XXXVI) Th? 
other chief matters of interest were the Septennial Act anti 

““ 

years of Walpi^ s ministry, however, a new period of warfare openecf 
There was a war. with Spain in 1720 over traHino- v!™i,t/ . 
America (p. 461). _ This was followed by the tyar of the Austrian^SuV 
cession m which Great Britain upheld the rights orMarb 

Theresa, whilst Prussia, under Frederick the Great (who reigned from 
1740-86) and France opposed them tnn Afi? a\} "Om 

occurred the rising of the “Young Prete'ni^er” m’ 

(p. 484). Eight years after pe^cl had £ made ramf 
Seven Years War (175^3), Sue parti? toihe rivMryTpr^Sia^'aM 
Austria m Germany and pmly to the conflicting ambition™of Great 
Britain ^d France in India, where Clive by his defence of ArcJtf^ 

, concerned? Ae^C bJCuLuJcessful^^^ 

the name of Wesley, whose influence fn the religious life'^of EaS 
w^ equal to that exercised in political life by William Pitt ^nn^nf sf 
The other chief points of interest were the begirniin^nf ^ 55 .- 8 )- 

S ,t aSit .“»' <»• SS A) «d Se 

Serial akirs! and a. XXXvFwith 

a survey of the Constitution, durincr th^ (including 

and George II (1714-60). Irish aldrs S,, f ^ ' 

with in the earlier part of Ch XLIl and 

“Industrial Revolutik” in Oi! Xun w beginnings of the 
For list of chief dates of period see end of volume. 
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of them received compensation elsewhere. The general result 
was this, that, whereas in 1640 two-thirds of the landholders had 

been Roman Catholic, two-thirds of the land was now in Pro- 

testant hands. ^ 

The reign of Charles II was a period of peace for Ireland. 
For a great part of the time Ormonde was the ruler, and under 
him a discreet toleration was exercised, and the country enjoyed 
lepose. In the reign of Charles 11, however, Ireland not only 
ost her free trade with England, but began to suffer from the 
laws which the influence of jealous English merchants and 
farmers secured in the English Parliament. But of that we shall 
have something to say later on. • 


conflict 
with France. 
1689-1815. 
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north-east, of the H^etherlands* The Netherlands were divided. 
Part of th^m, called Holland or the United Provinces, was 
independent : part of them, corresponding to the modern country 
of Belgium, belonged to the King of Spain up till 1713, when 
it came under the rule of Austria. The frontier between 
France and w^hat is now Belgium was no natural boundary, such 
as a river or a range of mountains, but on each side of it had 
been built a great chain of forts known as the Barrier Fortresses^^ 
Those on the Belgian side were slowly and steadily passing into 
the hands of France as she pushed her frontier forward. Once 
they were all, or nearly all, in her hands, France might be able 
to seize noT only Belgium, but Holland as well. But with the 
independence of Holland, England’s own fortunes were linked. 
The French, if they obtained outlets in the Nprth Sea, would 
threaten our maritime position and consequently our national 
security. For that reason England insisted that the “Barrier 
Fortresses” should be fortified wholly or in part by soldiers 
from Holland. “No Holland, no Great Britain,” might have 
’teeeb' the motto of English statesmen. 

The ambitions of France were not only concerned with the 
acquisition of the Rhine frontier. At various times between 
1689 and 1815 her rulers attempted, if not to annex 
the country, ai^lh,eYents to control the policy . of 
Spain by means of a close family alliance or a treaty. Moreover, 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) at the beginning, and the French re- 
volutionaries and Napoleon (1793-1815) at the end, of the period 
had achieved a position in Europe which threatened the inde- 
pendence of all other States. 

The causes of this^constant warfare between England and 
Frani?e were not, however, solely European. The ambitions of 
World France and of Engla^clashed, as will be shown later, 
ambitions. throughout the world. IjTjndia and in the. West. 
Indies, in Noi^tjx America and in North Africa, a great struggle 
had to be contested to de 5 ide#between^ their competing ideals 
contemporary statesmen, with rare excep- 
tions., attached more importance to the European than to the 
Imperial aspect of the struggle, to us to-day it is the struggle for 
Empire that must always possess the greater interest. 


France and 
Spain. V 
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LOUIS XIV 

takeTh^T^^ fi'-st we will 

take the two wars that were fought between 1688 and 1713. The 

position of Louis XIV in 1688 was unique. His’ J 

army, although it had been engaged in continual 

uars, had suffered no serious reverse jn battle for over forty 

>ears and his navy was equal to those of Holland and EnSSd 

in° VaXan the"h^T"'-‘''® possessed the best war minister, 
the engineer, and in Tourville the best admiral of 

the age, and though Conde and Turenne, his greatest generals 

IZ t'h Luxembourg and^Villat: 

J\1 h such resources at his command, Louis, during his reign 

had adjd to his dominions many of the frontier fortresses in 

Franche Comte, and the great fortress of Strasbourg. He was 
threatening further annexations at the expense of the ktherlands 

hnH f Lngl'sh kings, Charles II and James II, 

had been his pensioners, .and he had hopes of securing for his 
anuly the succession to the throne of Spain. The Revolution 
in Eng and, however, ruined the plans of Louis XIV. To a king 
of Eng and who was dependent upon Louis for money and upoS 
^s ambassador for advice succeeded William III, the ruler of 
Holland, one whose whole life had been devoted to resisting 
|ransfi. Wilham had already in i688 formed a League against 
France, and the support of England in' 1689 was thefcoping ston^ 
o that alliance. “ Without the concurrence of the realm and 
of E„gl„d sdd William «r. .0 

a stop to the ambitions and greatness of France.” ^ ' 

f-hf.Ti-^ followed is known in Continental history as 

the Uar of the League of Augsburg {idSg-gf). To us it is better 
known as the mr^.sf. Jhe, Hug&A L^ession, for 
Louis XIV was supporting James II, and therefore 
Its issue decided whether 1, Will iam or Tames was to 
be king of England. For the fir^hro years of the war {i 6 Sg-go) 
English military operations wgre confined mainly 
to the British Isles and to the sea. " In Scotland, 

John Graham of Claverhouse, VisCQunj Dundee, raised the High- 
landers on behalf of James, and routed, in the space of two 
minutes, just beyond the Pass of Killiecrankie, William’s forces 
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under the leadership of Mackay whiist the latter were trying 
to fix the lately invented bayonets into the muzzle of their 
. „ , ^ muskets (Tune, 1680). In the,, battle, however, Dun- 

dee was mortally wounded, and with his death all 
the energy was taken out of the movement, which quickly sub> 

sided! “ ' ’ 

Meantime, in Ireland, JT ames 11 arrj yed with F^rench nioney 
and troops. In Ireland the situation was far more serious than 
‘ in Ireland Scotland, for, in addition to the bitter religious 
feeling, there was the racial hatr ed between the Irish 
^inhabitants and the English and Scottish settlers. A war between 
iCatholics an'B Protestants at once broke out. The Protestants 
|n the North were attacked and the two Protestant strongholds, 
Enniskillen^ besieged. But the Protestants in 
l|ondonderry held out heroically for one hundred and five days 
JiM they were relieved, whilst those in Enniskillen attacked their 
^^iegers and won the Battle of Newtown Butler. 

Subsequently William himself came to Ireland, and won a 
^ctory at the Rmr Boyne (July i, 1690). The battle was 

I stable for the variety of nations engaged in it. Of James’s 
►rces, over a third were French, and the commander-in-chief 
as a Frenchman. On William’s side, about half were natives of 
ngland, and, of course, he had many Irish Protestants from the 
orth of Ireland and some two thousand Dutchmen fighting for 
the rest of his force included Huguenots, Prussians, Danes, 
id Finlanders. William, contrary to the advice of his chief com- 

I anders, decided to cross a ford of the river on the other side 
which was drawn up the army- of James. He might have paid 
for his rashness: but the French Uroops had been with- 
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the future Duke of Marlborough, had a brilliant campaign, and 
took Qork and Kinsale, whilst Ginckei, a Dutch general, won 
a desperate battle for William at Aug/m m. A few months 
later Limerick^ the last great Catholic fortress, surrendered, 
and with its capitulation William's position in Ireland was 
secure. 

On the sea, in these two years, Louis XIV missed his chances. 
With a superior fleet, and with the best admiral of the day in 
Tourville,^ he should, according to military historians, ^ ^ 

have isolated Ireland from England so as to give 
every assistance to James; instead of which William was allowed 
to pass over to Ireland unmolested, and his communications were 
never threatened even for an hour. Tourville, however, on June 
30, 1690, the day before the Battle of the Boyne, met at Beachy 
Head a combined Dutch and English fleet under Lord 'Forring- 
ton. The latter, who was inferior in force, wished to refuse battle 
with his van and centre and to fight only a rearguard action.- 
But the impetuous Dutch van insisted on fighting, and were very 
severely handled; and had Tourville followed up his victory, the 
result might have been disastrous* 

During the rest of the war {i 6 gi-f) England obtained the 
supremacy at sea. In 1692 came the victory off La Hogue, 
Tourville, on this occasion vastly inferior in force, The war from 
had fought with credit a rearguard action against 1691-7. 
the English admiral, Russell. But, after the battle, the French 
fleet had to retire in some disorder, and many ships retreated 
through the dangerous ‘‘Race of Alderney”, which is between 
that island and the mainland. Thirteen of the French _ 
ships, however, were unable to get though, ^ took 
refuge at La Hogue, and were burnt by Russell’s fleet, ^liat 
victory, received in England with tremendous and perhaps ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm, saved England from fear of invasion, and 

^ Tourville had served in the French fleet for thirty years, and had seen service in the 
Anglo* Dutch wars and against the Barbary piiUtes. Hjj was a practical seaman as well as a 
good tactician; indeed it was a saying at the time that he could act in any capacity from 
a ship’s carpenter to an admiral. ^ 

2 The Government had information that the enemy’s shipsof-the-Iine numbered only sixty, 
and ordered Torrington with his fifty ships to engage them. Torrington counted with ins 
own eyes—or rather with his one eye, as he had lost the other.in an explosion-eighty ships of 
the enemy, and was unwilling to fight, but he had to obey orders. 
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gave to her the command of the Channel.^ The French, however, 
then took tp commerce-destroying and did considerable damage' 
especially when they captured one hundred out of four hundred 
ships of a convoy bound for Smyrna. In 1694 an interesting 
event occurred. William sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, where 
It saved Barcelona from capture and consequently Spain from 
French control, and by wintering at Cadiz and returning to the 
Mediterranean in the next year exerted considerable influence 
upon the course of the war. 

On land during these years (1691— 7) the English operations 
are confined to the Spanish Netherlands. The war was chiefly a 
In the war of sieges. William as a soldier was painstak- 

et eriands. j„g ^ut mediocre ; his opponent, Luxembourg, was 
bnlliant but mdojent.' Consequently William generally lost the 
battles; but Lu.xembourg took no advantage of his victories. 
William’s designs were excellent. Thus he tried to surprise 
Luxembourg at in 1692; but he wasted time by a pre- 

liminary cannonade of artillery which lasted one hour and a half, 
and by an elaborate deployment of infantry which was already late 
m arriving. Luxembourg,^ though genuinely surprised, marshalled 
is troops with great rapidity and won a victory. In the next year 
(to 93 ) William was beaten at Neerwinden. But by sheer tenacity 
and streTigth of purpose he d'GSg*^, and two years later he 

won his first great success by recapturing the strong fortress of 
Namun 

^finally, by 1697, France was exhausted, and at the Treaty of 
.^JW^c^.she recognized William ag.R-ing of England, and gave 
Rys,Sck al” ■ conquests since 1678 except Strasbourg. 

■ r k 1, j 1.' unintoesting one. ' The Ens- 

hsh Jiad, however, done well. They had secured the supremacy 

^ valuable lessons under William’s 

KSaership, lessons whose effect was to be shown in the subsequent 
wars under Marlborough. ^ They had secured an honourable 
treaty, and, above all, had helped tojnflict the first decided check 
on the ambitions of Louis XIV. 

Flag.. London pealed without ceasing, 

were at all the^rorne^R nf it of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires 

to distribute amonr^tno” ™ in coin 



/ We turn now to the causes of the next war — JFar of tht 
Spanish Succession. That two monarchs should arrange for the 
distribution of the territories belonging to a The Spanish suc 
third monarch in anticipation of his death and PartSon^Treaties 
without consulting either him or his ministers 3:698-1702. 
seems an indefensible proceeding. Yet this is what happened in 
1698. The circumstances were, it is true, peculiar. The Spanish 
dominions included not only Spain, but the Spanish Netherlands, 
Milan and Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, besides vast possessions in 
the West Indies and South America. Charles II, the King of 
Spain, had no children or brothers, but he had two sisters and 
two aunts. Of the two aunts, the eider had marrie2f the French 
king, and the younger the emperor. They were all dead, but 
their respective sons, Louis XIV and the Emperor XeQpLp ld. 
had married, the one the eider and the other the younger of the 
two sisters of the Spanish king.^ Here was a difficult situation. 
It was quite obvious that neither Louis XIV nor Leopold nor 
their eldest sons could be allowed to add the enormous territories 
of Spain to those either of France or Austria. It w'as hopeless to 
deal with Charles II, who was sickly and halfwitted, and con- 
sequently Louis XIV and William III proceeded to draw up 
Partition Treaties by which a baby, tJre^ran^qn.pLL^.QPPy^ 
the heir to the Electorate o f Bavaria, was to succeed to ^he greater 
part of the Spanish dominions (1698). 

Unfortunately the Bavarian baby died of smallpox. Another 
treaty was accordingly drawn up (1700), under which tne Arcb- 
duke Charles, the second son of the emperor, was to obtain the 
bulk of the Spanish inheritance, but the Dauphin of France was 
to have Naples and Milan.^ It is hardly^a matter for surprise that 
the King of Spain, when he heard of these Partition Treaties, flew 
into a violent passion, and that his queen smashed some of the 
furniture in her room. The King of Spain subsequently sickened, 
and on his deathbed was persuaded to leave all his possessions to 
Philip, the second son of the I^uptiin {1700). Louis XIV, after 
some hesitation, accepted the will ‘knd threw over the treaty, 
Philip was therefore declared King of Spain. A Bourbon had 
displaced a Plapsburg, and Ix)uis XIV might well have said — as 

1 See table on p. 329. 3 Mika was to be exchanged for Lorraiiie. 

(C271) 29 
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he is wrongly reported to have said-^“ Henceforth there are nc 

Pyrenees” 

Louis xfv^s acceptance of the will would not, in itself how- 
ever, have produced the war, for, after all, it was his second and 
not his eldest grandson that succeeded. Other actions 
of the French king made war inevitable. In the first 
place, he expelled the Dutch from the Barrier Fort- 
resses, which they garrisoned, and substituted French troops 
and thus showed his intention of making a further advance in 
me Netherlands. Secondly, he expressly reserved the rights of 
French throne. Philip’s elder brother was delicate 
and not expected to live long, and Philip might therefore succeed 
not only to Spain but to France as well. Thirdly, he showed by 
his policy that he was attempting to secure for France the com- 
mercial concessions which England had'obtained for trade with 
Spanish America. Finally, on James IPs death, in 1701, he 
cognized James’s son-the-^'OTd Pretender” as he is called- 
as James III, King of England. For Louis XIV, after recog- 
nizing William’s title at the Peace of Ryswick, to support the 
Pretender four years later, was the one thing needed to make 
England as emhusiastic as William for renewed war. The war 
therefore, broke~ 5 a' iri 170 ;r, buf William died before he could 
take any part in the fighting. 

To summanze a war which lasted for over ten years, and 
which was fought in Italy and Germany, in the Netherlands, and 

p opening of the war, 

Holland, Austria, and most of the German 
States were on one side, and they were joined later 

prance, Spain, 

andr^ayana. Thd great figure in the war, so far as' the Allies 
Marlborough. Concerned, was John Churchill, created Duke 
in HniEn^ of Marlborough Borh in 1650, he had seen service 

reig^ i had K “ French service during Charles IPs 

reign, had subsequently by Tus coolness saved the situation at 
Sedgemoor in that of James II. and had . 


Causes of 
renewal 
of war. 
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expeditions to Louis XIV in William kl’s reign, and in one year 
was concerned in two plots against him. He was consequently 
dismissed from his appointments, and he did not recover favour 
till towards the close of William’s career. Yet, though faithless 
in his political principles, his military friendship with Prince 
most famous of the other allied generals, and his 
political friendship with Godolphin, the English minister at home, 
showed that in his relations with individuals no one could be 
a more loyal or more admirable colleague. Moreover, he was 
not only a great general, but a gr^at diplomatist as well — the 
best of his age, according to Voltaire. Strikingly handsome, with 
a manner described by a contemporary as irresistible, he needed 
all his powers of negotiation during each winter, so that he might 
induce the allies to furnish him with adequate forces during the 
following summer. 

As regards Marlborough’s tactics, military critics agree in 
praising the effective use which he made of all arms. He in- 
His tactics. accuracy in infantry shooting, and taught 

all ranks to fire simultaneously and not, as the French 
did, consecutively. He mgde the cavalry, after the example set 
by Rupert and Cromwell, rely on the momentum of their charge 
mther than on their firing, and he showed great capacity in utiliz- 
mg them at the critical moment with decisive effect. He handled 
the artillery with remarkable skill, more especially at Blenheim, 
where every gun was laid under his own eye. No less praise- 
worthy was the quickness with which he saw the weakness of an 
enemy s position; of this quickness the best example was perhaps 
at Rarailjies. As a strategist, Marlborough was superb. Many 
of his schemes were upset because of the opposition of the Allies 
and nj^ especially of the Dutch; but those that he carried into 
execution show that Marlborough deserves the distinction of 
being called the greatest general that this country, or, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, any other country, has produced. At all 
i other^gSneral can it be said, as it can be 

said of Marlborough, that he never fought a battle which he did 

“ ^^S‘®ged aplace wttai‘he'’dia’not'faKe 
^ ‘In order to Understand 'Maflborough’s operations, it must be 
remembered that, at the opening of the war, the French were 
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in possession of the Spanilii Netherlands. Marlborough’s earlier 
campaigns, therefore — with the exception of the greatest of them 
all, that of Blenheim (1704)— had for their ob- * Marlborough’s 
jective the expulsion of the French from the 
Spanish Netherlands. The later campaigns aimed at the con- 
quest of the French barrier fortresses with a view, finally, to an 
advance into the interior of France, but the story will show that 
he was recalled before he could complete his task. The history 
of the campaigns will be more intelligible if it is realized that 
the rivers in the Netherlands run in three curves roughly par- 
allel with one another. The outside curve is formed by the 
Moselle and the Rhine, into which the Moselle fallsf then comes 
the curve formed by the Meuse, and, inside that, the curve of 
the Scheldt. 

In the first two years of the war (1702-3) no big eiigageuient 
was fought, but Marlborough succeeded in taking some fortresses 
and in weakening the position of the French in 
the valleys of two of these rivers — the Meuse 
and the Rhine. With 1704 came the first of Marlborough’s 
great campaigns. The position of the Allies was extremely critical. 
Vienna, the capital of the Austrian dominions, was threatened 
not only by Hungarian rebels on the east, but by French and 
Bavarian armies on the west. Marlborough planned a great 
march from the Netherlands to save Vienna. 

_ - . , , Blenheim, 1704. 

But bis task was complicated. He had to hopd- 
wink the Dutch as to his intentions, for otherwise they w 5 uld not 
let him go. He had to make a flank march over difficult country 
right across the French front. He had to effect a junction with 
Eugene whilst preventing the junction of all the French armies. 
And, finally, he had, in order to cross the Danube, ^storm 
a strongly fortified position held by the Bavarians. But he 
accomplished all these things, and his army and that of Eugene’s 
succeeded in getting between Vienna and the armies of the French. 

Then followed the The French and 

Bavarians held a strong position behilid the Rivet Nebel Marl- 
borough first sent Lord Cutts^ to storm the village of Blenheim 

^ Cutts's bravery was famous, and at the siege of Namur in 1695 his coolness in the hottest 
fire of the French batteries won for him the nickname of “ Salamander 
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on the French right. But it was atrongly held, and Cutts, 
received at thirty yards with a murderous fire, was repulsed. 
Meantime Marlborough, seeing the weakness of the French 
centre, which was held only by cavalry, and finding the marshes 
which protected the French front passable, began to cross the 
river with the intention of making his main attack on the centre, 
whilst Cutts kept up a feint attack on Blenheim, and Eugene 
attacked the left wing. ' Marlborough’s attack was entirely suc- 


Blenheim, Aug. X3th, 1704 


cessful; the French centre was pierced, and their right wing then 
enveloped. By the end of the day Marlborough had one of the 
two chief French generals in his own coach, and had captured 
one hundred guns and some eleven thousand prisoners. The 
Blenheim campaign marks an. epoch in history. It saved Vienna ; 
i|3rc3erved ''Germany from a French occupation; it destroyed 
the ipsression of French invincibility on land; and it re-estab- 
lished our military prestige, a prestige which had been. at times 
sadly tarnished since the days 6f Agincpurt. 

Yet the Blenheim campaign did not exhaust Marlborough’s 
schemes for that year. Marfbor^ugh, like William, had realized 
the importance of the MeQiterranean, and had planned a great 
attack on Toujon by land under the Duke of Savoy and by sea 
wkh the English fleet. Unfortunately the Duke of Savoy was 
unable to make the attack. Our fleet, however, under Rooke, 
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took Gibraltar — not, as ilP turned out, a matter of much difficulty 
— and fought a battle off Malaga which, though indecisive, led 
the French fleet to desist from challenging our position in the 
Mediterranean. 

The next important year is IJ06, First, the French were 
evicted from Italy in consequence of a great battle won by Eugene 
near Turin. Then, in the Netherlands, Mariborou2:h ^ , 

won the battle of Ramiilies. He was threatening the Ramiiues, 
strong fortress of Namur, and the French general had 
concentrated his forces to protect it. In the battle which ensued 
Marlborough saw that his troops could move from one flank to 
another more quickly than the French, as they hal the shorter 
distance to traverse, and there were no marshes to hinder them. 
Accordingly, he made an attack on one flank, and then, leaving 
the conspicuous red-coated British on a hill to keep the enemy 
occupied on that flank, he transferred the more sober-liued Allies 
behind some hills to the other wing, and won a victory which he 
followed up with such rapidity, that by the end of the year the 
French had lost not only Antwerp and Brussels, but nearly the 
whole of the Spanish Netherlands. 

The third success of the Allies in 1706 was won in Spain. 
Two years previously the Allies had determined to attempt to 
put the Archduke Charles on the Spanish throne, 

At first riot much was done, but in 1705 Peter- Spain, 1705-6, 
borough captured Barcelona^ by a brilliant feat of arras, and 
occupied Catalonia *and Valencia. In 1706 the Allies under 
Galway marched from Portugal and occupied Madrid, whilst 
Peterborough and his army marched from the east and effected 
a junction. Later in the year, however, Madrid had to be 
evacuated, and the joint army retreated to Valencia. ^ut the 
year had been so disastrous to Louis XIV, that he offered terms 
of peace that the Allies would have done well to accept. 

The year 1^0/ was a set back to the Allies, as Eugene failed 

• 

1 The evidence for this and other achievements of l^eterborough depends upon the Menwir-s 
of Captain Carleton, memoirs which were for long accepted as genuine by historians, and 
which were edited in 1809 by Sir Walter Scott. It has recently been proved, however, that 
these memoirs are fictitious, and that they were written probably either by Defoe or Swift, and 
there is good reason for thinking that the credit for the capture of Barcelona really belongs to 
Peterborough's subordinate officers. 
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in an attempt to invade France, Marltiorough could do nothing 
in the Netherlands, and in Spain Galway was severely defeated 
at Almama owing_ to the flight of the Portuguese contingent, 
which left the English to contend against a force three times their 
British number. In the following year (ip'oS), however, Marl- 
F.00 another great victory at Oudenarde, which 
led to the practical completion of the capture of the 
Spanish Netherlands and also to the capture of Lille, one of the 
most important of the French barrier fortresses. Moreover, the 
English captured and by so doing secured what was 

most important— a harbour in the Mediterranean in which a 
fleet could v^'nter; whilst stormy weather led to the failure of a 
French expedition which was sent up the Firth of Forth to 
capture Edinburgh. Louis again offered peace, and was pre- 
pared to preserve for Philip only Naples and Sicily. The Allies 
msisted that he should also, if necessary, assist them in expelling 
Philip from Spam by force. Such a proposal naturally not only 
infuriated the French king, but the French nation as well, and 
gave them both fresh energy for the war. And then, in 1700 
came the last and the most costly of Marlborough’s victories! 
and the capture of Mops. 

bur great series of successes ended with Malplaquet. French 
enthusiasm revived. The Allies became slack, and a Tory 
Recovery Ministry in favour of peace succeeded to power in 
to”"’, This Ministry dismissed Marlborough 

in 17 x 1 , and Ormonde, his successor, was given in- 
structions-which he was to keep secret from the Allies-not to 
undertake offensive operations.^ In Spain the Allies, though 
ey managed temporanly to occupy Madrid, were defeated in 
wo b^s in X7IO-, and the accession in the following year of the 
Archduke Charles to the Austrian dominions, and his election as 

i This was perhaps the most dishonourable action ever done bv a RrhJ.K 
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Emperor, made it absurd for the Allies to go on fighting in order 
that he might succeed to the Spanish dominions as w^ell. 

After long negotiations with France— so tortuous on the 
part of the Tory Government that they form, it has been said, 
one of the most shameful pages in our history— a 
series of treaties was at last signed at UU'ccht in 
1713} By these treaties Philip kept Spain and the New World, 
but was excluded from the succession to the French throne. The 
Emperor Charles was given the Spanish dominions in Italy and 
the Netherlands. The Dutch were allowed to garrison the 
Barrier Fortresses. With regard to Great Britain, the Protestant 
succession was recognized. She obtained from Prance New- 
foundland (leaving to the French certain fishing rights which were 
the cause later of many difficulties) and Nova Scotia, and from 
Spain Gibraltar and Minorca, thereby establishing her position 
in that sea which has been called the ‘‘ keyboard of Europe, 
Spain also gave to Great Britain the monopoly of the slave trade 
with Spanish America — not then regarded as either inhuman or 
wicked — and the right to send one ship a year to Porto Bello 
in the Spanish Main. 

Great Britain had therefore gained her original objects in 
going to war. She had made, moreover, very important additions 
to her Empire; and there is some truth, if also some exa’ggeration, 
in the verdict of an historian that if at the Armada England 
entered the race for colonial expansion, she won it at the^ Treaty 
of Utrecht. Englishmen must remember, however, to their shame 
that the people of Catalonia, who had fought stanchly and bravely 
for the Allies throughout the war, were left to the vengeance of 
Philip — and a terrible vengeance it pro^ipd to be. 

I Treaties were signed between France, Spain, Hollancl, and England at UtfecnTui X713, 
but the treaty between France and Austria was made in the following year at Rastadt, 


The Treaty. of. 
Utrecht, 1713, 
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XXXIV, Domestic Affairs, 1689-1714 

I. England 

Before proceeding with our review of foreign policy, we must 
turn to affairs at home, for in our domestic as well as in our 
and the*”* foreign policy the Revolution of i68S is very im- 
Eani'"”*^ portant. The great result of the Revolution upon our 
system of government was that henceforth the bulk 
of the kings revenue was obtained by annual grants from Par- 
liament, an(f that Parliament had therefore to meet every year. 
As a consequence. Parliament acquired the complete control 
of finance, and, with that, an increasing control of the adminis- 
tration. Gradually, also, the relation between the two Houses 
of Parliament underwent alteration. The House of Commons 
has had, since 1407, the sole power to initiate Bills involving 
the grant of public money or the imposition of taxation, and in 
the reign of Charles II it denied the right of the House of Lords 
to tmend such Bills. Consequently, with the increasing control 
of Parliament in financial affairs, the Lower House became the 
more important; though, as we shall see, individual members 
cl tl^ upper House could, up till 1832, largely influence the 
Composition of the House of Commons. 

J,.^oreover, as the result of the Revolution, two Acts were 
passed, the one at the beginning of William and Mary’s and the 

William’s reign, which limited 
the of Declaration or Bill 

which was dr^wn up and passed through Parliament 
m completed the work which M^igna Carta had begun. 

Its clauses may be brieflv 
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declared to be illegal : (a)® the “ pretended power ” of the Crown 
to suspend laws; (d) the power of dispensing with laws '''as it 
hath been exercised of late” by the Crown; (^r) the existence of 
the Court of High Commission and similar courts; (d) the main- 
tenance^ of a standing army — the army was, however, authorised 
by another Bill, called the Mutiny Bill, which had to be rC'passed 
every year.^ Thirdly, Parliament was to be freely elected, to have 
freedom of speech and to meet frequently, and there was to be no 
taxation without its consent. Fourthly, excessive lines were not 
to be imposed, and subjects might petition the king. 

The second measure was tho qfSe/de men/, passed in 1701. 

The first question to be arrange 3 ''“‘’^®*^rto sifccession, for 

William and Mary were childless and all the children of settie- 
of the Princess Anne had died.^ The Protestant 
representative of the Plouse of Stuart who had the best claim was 
Sophia, the granddaughter of James I (her mother was Elizabeth 
who married the Elector Palatine) and the wife of the Elector of 
Hanover. The crown was accordingly settled upon "the most 
excellent Princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants”. I^With regard to the other clauses in the Act of Settle- 
ment, some were inserted because of William’s personal unpopu- 
larity and because of the jealousy felt with regard to his foreign 
policy at that time. ^^Thus the monarch was .,not to ^ leave the 
kingdom without the consent of Parliament, and England was not 
to be obliged to engage in wars for the foreign ppss^ssions of 
the Crown, But these articles were soon modified or repealed. 
Other clauses are, however, of permanent importance. 
were to hold office, not at the king’s pleasure, but quamdiu se dene 
gesserint — as long as they behaved themselves — and hence were 
no longer under the king’s influence.^ No pardon by tl ^ ^ ^ rown 
could be pleaded to an impeachment by the Plouse of Commons 

clause which finally established the responsibility of the king’s 
ministers for all acts of state. 

Though the Crown still coii|inuM to select the ministers, and, 

1 It is now replaced by the Army {Annual) Act ' 

2 Of her numerous children all died in infancy, except the Duke of Gloucester, whc i 
1700 when nearly eleven years of age. He Appears to have been a promising boy, ai 
months before his death he celebrated Queen Elizabeth's birthday in high spirits, 
his guns and making great rejoicing*'. 
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in William's reign at ail events, to control the Home and Foreign 
politics of the country, the Revolution had secured, therefore, for 
the individual Englishman his political liberty and for the Parlia- 
ment which represented him complete control of taxation and, 
subject to the king's veto, of legislation. In two other respects 
the Revolution had important effects. Hitherto all publications 
'^Liberty of the under an annual Licensing Act^ been subject 

Press, 1695. tQ ^ rigorous censorship.! In 1695 the House of 
Commons decided not to renew the Act, and thus was secured 
the Liberty of the Press for which half a century previously Milton 
had ardently pleaded — though that liberty was still somewhat 
curtailed by fne severity of the laws of Libel ^ and by heavy stamp 
duties upon newspapers. Secondly, something was done to make 
religious restrictions less severe. By the Toleration Act (X689), 
The Toleration hberty of worship was allowed to those who could 
Act, 1689. subscribe to thirty-six of the thirty-nine Articles in 
the Book of Common Prayer, i.e. practically all except Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians. But the Nonconformists were still 
excluded from office under the Test and Corporation Acts passed 
in the reign of Charles 11. The Toleration Act marked, never- 
theless, a great advance, and from that time the feeling of toler- 
ance steadily increased.^ After the accession of the House of 
Hanover fn the eighteenth century an Act was annually passed 
excusing the Nonconformists from the penalties which they had 
incurred^ for holding any office. Complete toleration to all sects, 
including Roman Catholics, was not, however, to come till the 
nineteenth century.^ \ 

We must now say something about the details of the domestic 
history, William and Mj^ry established their position with greater 
ease might have been expected. The death of Dundee'' 

1 In Charles II's reign printing was confined to London, York, and the two Universities. ' 
and the ntirnber of master-printers” was only twenty. All new works had to be examined 
and licensed before they were published. 

a These libel laws were mitigated by aiy\ct passed in 179a. 

. J obtained tol(f-ation, severe laws continued to be passed 

g rest the Roman Catholics. Thus iC 1699 a law was pa.ssed rendering anv priest liable to 

fw ® Atkbson, who was convicted 

through the evidence of his serving-maid-she was rewarded with a gift of Xioo-was im- 

ral "'«■«= "Ot as a rule enforced by the Government, and tL 

Roman Catholics, as a whole, were allowed to have their worship undisturbed. 
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at the Battle of Killiecranlie (p. 433) and the flight of James to 
France after the Battle of the Boyne (p. 434) led to the submission 
of Scotland and Ireland. In England itself there was t,ack of 
surprisingly little opposition. One of the Archbishops, 
four bishops and four hundred other clergymen, M&ry. 
known as the Non-jurors, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, and consequently were deprived of their 
benefices — and that was all. Yet, though there was little oppo- 
sition, there was also little loyalty to the new sovereigns. States- 
men and warriors were alike faithless. Danby, who was the chief 
minister for five years, Marlborough, the' general, and Russell, the 
victor of the Battle of La Hogue, all intrigued with James whilst 
holding high office under William and Anne. Parliaments were 
often unfriendly, and there was one plot against William’s 



No doubt Englishmen ought to have been grateful for the 
benefits of the Revolution, but perhaps their want of loyalty to 
William and Mary is not altogether surprising. The 
king himself was interested in foreign politics alone, ofwiiuam 
England was to him merely a factor in his war with ^ary. 
France; ‘‘he had”, as a contemporary said, “to take England 
on his way to France”. His individual opinions, moreover, were 
not likely to make him popular. In religion he was a Calvinist, 
and he w^as therefore distrusted by that very powerful party, the 
High Church party in the Church of England. In politics, 
though the Tory opposition to the war compelled him in 1695 
to depend for a time upon a Whig ministry — the Whig* Junto, 
as it was called— yet for the greater part of his reign he tried to 
Ignore parties, and to rule with ministries drawn impartially from 
Whigs and Tories; as a consequence, obtained the hearty 
support of neither party. Nor was Wrilliarn’s person-ftli tY ^^ an 
attractive one. Diminutive in stature, thin and fragile-looking, 
his appearance was only redeemed by the brightness and keen- 
ness of his eyes. His manner was cold and repellent, and his 
habits unsociable; 2 and the few ;6rierffls that he possessed were all 

1 The idea was to kill the king in a narrow lane near Turnham Green, as he was returning: 
from his ustial Saturday hunt j but the plot was discovered. 

2 “ He spoke little and very shortly,’* said a contemporary, ** and most commonly with a 
disgusting dryness.” Long and solitary hunting expeditions in the New Forest were his only- 
recreation, and he disliked conversation and all indoor games. 
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Dutchmen. Moreover, his health wasC wretched, and inclined to 
make him irascible and peevish. William had none of the out- 
wardly attractive qualities which would have secured the affection 
of his English subjects; and they failed to do justice to the 
magnanimity which he showed in dealing with his enemies, his 
patience and calmness in times of crisis, or the unwearying in- 
dustry which he displayed in public affairs. Mary, on the other 
hand, was an affable, kind-hearted, genial queen; it was a saying 
at the time that “she talked as much as William thought, or her 
sister, the Princess Anne, ate” ^ Mary^s death, in 1694, was con- 
sequently a great blow to William’^ 4 )osjt 4 t)n, and after that his 
unpopularity^ steadily increased. Vf 

After the conclusion of the waf%vith France, in 1697, oppo- 
sition to William’s policy came to a head. A Tory Parliament 
The Opposition some reason — the enormous tracts 

of land which the king had granted to his Dutch 
favourites in Ireland. Moreover, a standing army was 
still very unpopular, and Parliament insisted — with great stupidity 
upon reducing the armed forces in England to seven thousand 
men. Then, again, Parliament was jealous of his foreign policy, 
and consequently passed those clauses in the Act of Settlement to 
which reference has already been made. William, indeed, was so 
worried the Opposition that he seriously thought of resigning 
his crown, and had even drafted a proclamation for that purpose. 
Englishmen, in truth, were somewhat ignorant of foreign politics; 
and the greatness of the work accomplished by William, not 
only for England, but for Europe, was never realized. The king, 
however, had the satisfaction before his death of feeling that the 
nation was strongly supporting him in the War of the Spanish 
the opening of which he just lived to see (1702). 

Two features in our National Finance make their appearance 
during the reigns of William and Mary. The first was the 

Financial ^ates from 1693. By 1697 it . 

f/ISS ^^ache<i ;^2c^ot>o,c:iPo; by 1713, ^78,000,000; and 
,, ; by 1815 it was '"to rise to the stupendous total of 

^ Pepys, the Diarist, saw Mary as a little child ih hanging sleeves dance most finely, so as 
jlmost to ravish one When only fifteen and a half years old the announcement was made to 
her that she was to marry William, “ whereupon she wept all that afternoon and the foEorag 
day ; hut she proved herself a »wst -devoted wife. * ’ ' " 4 \ \ • 
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^^840, 000,000, The otheiKvas the Bank of England^ which was 
founded in 1694, and which in the course of its history has gone 
through many crises^ But amongst the most important of all 
the changes made at this time was the 7 'esioration^ in 1695, of the 
currency) the old money, which was much worn, and was often 
‘‘clipped” round the edges, was called in, and a new coinage 
was issued, whose mhi^d edges made clipping impossible in the 
mtiire. 

The Princess Anne succeeded to the throne, under the 
terms of the Bill of Rights, on William’s death, in 1702. The 
story of the great War of the Spanish Succession, ^ 

which was waged during her reign, has been aF Queen^Anne, 
ready told. The Union with Scotland (1707) — ^702-14. 
perhaps the most important result of her reign- — will be discussed 
later. The history of the domestic politics whilst Anne was 
queen remains to be narrated. Two features deserve special 
notice. One is the fierceness of the party strife, especially to- 
wards the close of the reign, when it extended even to the ladies 
of the two parties, who, it is said, patched upon different sides 
of their faces, and had different designs upon their fans. It is 
to the struggle over the Exclusion Bill in Charles IPs reign that 
these two great parties, known as Whigs and Tories — whigs and 
nicknames given to those parties by their respective 
opponents — owe their origin, and in Anne’s reign the differences 
between them were sharply defined. The JWhigs were in favour 
o£ Tpleration, whilst the Tories were strong upholders* of the 
Church of England, and were jealous even of the liberties which 
the Dissenters had recently acquired under tKe Toleration 
Act. The Whigs upheld the constitutional government that had 
developed as a result of the Revolution, but the Tories 
ideas of divine right and passive " obedience. The Whigs sup- 
ported the War of the Spanish Succession; the Tories, on the 
other hand, in the earlier stages of the war, wished It to be chiefiy 
maritime, and in the later stag^ wfjre opposed to it altogether. 
Finally, whilst all the,AVhig$^Wfri^^^,|^your,of the succession, on 

^ As, for instance, in the Jacobite rising: of *745. when there was a run on the P>ank, whick 
only saved itself by causing as much delay as |po!SBibl<s,-'aitid paying out iu sixpences ; or agawt 
in a commercial crisis in 1826, when the Baijfc owc(f Its solvency to the fortunate discovery 
M a iaxgo number of bank notes of whose exkt^!»ce the governors had been igntoraat. 
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Annas death, of the Electress Sophi^I, of Hanover and her son 
Georp, many of the Tories favoured James IPs son. 

The other feature to be noticed in Anne’s reign is the close 
connection between politics and literature. In those days the 
Politics and of speeches in Parliament was forbidden, 

whilst the age of public meetings had not begun. 
But the increased interest that was being taken in public ques- 
tions and the increased importance of Parliament made it neces- 
sary for the rival parties to influence the country; and this was 
done through the papers and pamphlets of the great literary 
men of the period. Thus Amkon, a Whig and the editor of 
the Spectator, eventually became a Secretary of State, though he 
never opened his mouth in the House of Commons; whilst Swift, 
^ ^ clergyman, composed pamphlets which had enor- 

mous political influence, and, when towards the end of Anne's 
reign the Tory party was in power, used to dine every week with 
the two leaders of the Government, in order to assist in formu- 
lating their policy. 

There were two ministries during Anne's reign. The first was 
under the leadership of Godolphin, who was in close alliance 
Godolphin’s with Marlborough. Of the latter something has been 

Of the former Charles II once re- 
• marked that “little Sidney Godolphin was never in 
the way and never out of the war”. He seems to have been 
f though his personality has left curiously little 

impression. At first the members of the Government were drawn 
from both parties, but the growing hostility of the Tories to the 
war led to the ministry becoming increasingly, and in 1708 com- 
pletely, of a Whig complexion. Godolphin’s ministry has justly 
begj,.fi»Med “one of th^^^p^qst glorious in English history”, for 
under Its rule Occurred the great achievements of Marlborough 
and of Peterborough, the captures of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the Union with Scotland 

Godolphin’s Ministry canJe t^ an abrupt termination in 1710. 
The causes were many. The war was becoming unpopular, and 
^usesof It was urged with some force that Great Britain should 
accepted the terms of peace offered by Louis 
AIV m 1706, and the still more favourable offers of 1709 
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Moreovetj Marlborough fv^as ambitious to be made Captain- 
General of the British forces for life — an ambition which 
frightened Erigiishmen into thinking thaU'fie wisfied , to’ ' be 'a 
second Cromwell and which therefore brought unpopularity on 
the ’iVhig ministers though they had not supported the proposal. 

Then, again, the queen became hostile to the ministry. 
Though she was a person of^h'd’ '■ intellectual attainments, and 
appears to have had little influence in the actual 

OuccH'Annc# 

administration of her Government, she w^as extremely 
popular with all classes for her kindness of heart, and because, as 
she said of herself, she was “ perfectly English She disliked a 
purely Whig ministry, and she could not forgive liie Whigs for 
their attacks upon her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
whilst lie was alive, or for their suggestion, soon after his death, 
that she should take thoughts of a second husband. Moreover, 
the queen was very subject to the influence of those of her own 
sex. For some time the influence of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough had been supreme. The duchess was a very self-willed, 
masterful, and somewhat quarrelsome lady; about 1708 she 
quarrelled wdth the queen, as she did subsequently with her 
son-in-law, her granddaughter, and even her doctors.^ Mrs. 
Masham, who had strong Tory connections, succeeded to the 
first place in the queen’s affections, and the change wa3 ominous 
for Godolphin’s ministry. 

Above all, Anne was a strong supporter of the Church of 
England; and it was the cry of “the Church in danger” that 
finally brought about the downfall of the Whigs, Sache- 
A certain Doctor Sacheverell, whose chief recom- 
mendations to favour were a fine presence and a good voice, 
preached a sermon before the Lord iSayor, in which Die a dvo- 
cated Passive Obedience, said that the Church was moStlger 

i The queen had no taste for literature and music, and for some years never heard even her 
own band play. But she was fond of hunting, and in her later years used to follow the stag- 
hunt in Windsor Forest in an open chaise ^rawn*by one horse, which she drives herself'*, 
wrote Swift, “ and drives furiously, like Jehu’’, g, 

s The duchess got a portrait of her granddaughter, blackened its face, and bung it up with 
the inscription: ** She is much blacker within *h, In 1740 she had lain a great w'hile ill, without 
speaking. Her physicians said: "^She must be blistered, or she will die.” She then called 
out: “ 1 won't be blistered, and I won’t die,” And, as a matter of fact, she was not blistered, 
and she did not die— till four years later, 

f c m ) 
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of schism, and attacked the ministers, calling them amono-st 
other things “wiley Volpones”, in allusion to a nickname *of 
Godolphin. ‘The Government was foolish enough to take notice 
of the sernaon and impeached the doctor. There was great 
popular excitement. The queen, on her journey to the trial at 
Westminster Hall, was greeted with shouts of “We hope Your 
Majesty is for the Church and Doctor Sacheverell Sacheverell 
became a popular hero and was *^cclaimed by cheering mobs, 
and after the trial was over— as a result of which he was sen- 
tenced to a light punishment i-he had a triumphal progress 
through the provinces on his way to Shropshire. 2 The queen 
then took action. The Whigs were dismissed and the Tories 
were called to office. Parliament was dissolved and in the 
new House of Commons there was a large Tory majority. 

^ The Tory ministry lasted for the remainder of the queen’s 
reign. Its leaders were Harley, who became Earl of Oxford, 
Tory ministry, who became Vlscount BoUngbroke. 

aifd*lt’. john?^ former was a man of considerable personal 
courage and a great patron of literature — his 
amous collection of manuscripts, now in possession of the British 
Museum, is priceless. But as a politician he was irresolute in 
ms decisions and dilatory in their execution. He was shifty in 
his dealings with his Tory colleagues, and not infrequently 
intrigued with his political opponents. He has been called 
the mole in the politics of that day, because he was always 
burrowing. Bolingbroke has been described as a “brilliant 
knave . No one will deny his brilliancy. Swift said that he 
was the greatest young man he knew. Pope went further and 
declared him to be the greatest man in the world, whilst Pitt said 
rather recover one of his speeches than “all the 

punishment. Dr. 

preached aftmX publisher for the first sermon which he 

efS,. “'J 30,000 copies of it were printed 

"Maeers of govern«era„faSi“tf Stat“^^ Tctr^ 

province of the laxlTect t. jt 1 * * wrote a, contemporary, are become the 

none at all to say their prayers The Bucliesror 
»ith her own sex in the n^tteLshfd^tersle- 

incendiary 'h ^ desenbed Sacherereil as an ** ignorant and impudent 
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gaps in Greek and Romai lore^*. His style provided a mode! 
for Gibbon the historian, and his political ideas were not without 
their influence upon statesmen who lived so recently as Disraeli. 
His knavery is more open to doubt, but it is unquestionable that 
his actions and policy were not so disinterested and straightfor- 
ward as he makes them out to be.^ Bolingbroke was impetuous, 
and a strong party man; and he soon supplanted Harley in the 
affections of the Tories. “ Members ”, said Bolingbroke of the 
House of Commons, ‘'grow fond like hounds of the man who 
shows them sport, and by whose holloa they are wont to be 
encouraged.” And Harley was too fond of running with the 
hare to be able to cheer on his followers. • 

The Tory ministers proceeded to secure the objects which their 
supporters had most at heart. They tried to strengthen the 
Church and to weaken the Nonconformists by pass- M<sasures of 
ing the Occasional ConfornittjJ\*^ii) and the Schi$m ' 

Acis (1714). The first "Act was directed against the habit of the 
Nonconformists of qualifying for office by taking the Communion 
every now and again in an Anglican Church, and thus evading 
the Test and Corporation Acts; the second Act tried to deprive 
the Nonconformists of their hold upon education by forbidding 
anyone to teach without a licence from a bishop. To make the 
war unpopular Swift’s genius was employed in the cccnposition 
of pamphlets such as “The Conduct of the Allies”, and Marl- 
borough himself was dismissed from his employments, accused 
of peculation, and attacked with such violence that he left the 
cbuhtryT' The war, conducted half-heartedly for a year or two, 
was terminated in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht 

Then came the question of the ^u£C0^sigti,. .to ilie thrbm. 
The peaceful succession of the House of Hanover has b<iejsi call ed 
the “greatest miracle in our history”; if it was The succcssron 
not fKat, it was undoubtedly at one time un- question, 
likely. The mass of the country was probably Tory in sentiment, 
and would have preferred a §tua?t, especially as the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover and her son Gedrge, if not unpopular, were 

i “Ah, Harry,” his father is reported to have said to him after he went to the House 
cf Lords, ** I always said you would be hanged, but now you are made a peer, I suppose 
you’ll be beheaded.” 
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completely unknown in England.^ ]V?en known to be supporters 
of the Stuart succession were put into positions of trust by the 
ministry^ the Earl of Mar, for instance, being given control of 
Scotland, and the Duke of Ormonde being made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. Two things, however, prevented the con- 
tinuance of the House of Stuart on the throne of England, In 
the first place, the Old Pretender—and it was greatly to his 
credit — refused either to change or to dissemble his Roman 
Catholic religion.^ Consequently in England the Tories found 
themselves torn between their affection for the Anglican Church 
and their allegiance to the Stuart dynasty, and Scotsmen between 
their romanfic loyalty to that dynasty and their devotion to the 
Protestant religion. 

In the second place, Anne died too soon. There were 
dissensions between the Tory leaders, but Bolingbroke managed 
to get rid of Harley, who was dismissed from the ministry. It 
is uncertain what Bolingbroke really intended, but it is probable 
that he was working for the succession of the Old Pretender, 
Events, however, moved too quickly for him. Two days after 
Harley’s dismissal Anne fell very seriously ill. A council meeting 
was summoned to discuss the situation. Two Whig dukes who 
were Privy Councillors suddenly entered the meeting and, as they 
were legj^ly entitled to do, took part in the discussion. As a 
result, it was resolved that the Treasurer’s staff — the symbol 
of authority — should be given to Shrewsbury, a moderate Whig, 
and Anne, on her deathbed, gave it to him. On Anne’s death, 
whilst the plans of Bolingbroke were still undeveloped, George I, 
through Shrewsbury’s influence, was proclaimed king (the Electress 
Sophia being dead). **^The Earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuggi^the Queen died on Sunday,” wrote Bolingbroke. “ What 
a world is this, and how does Fortune banter usl” Had the 
queen lived six months, or even six weeks, longer, our history 

might have been very different* 

/, ' ^ 

^ Of course by the Act of Settlement tfie Process Sophia was the successor to the throne, 
but Queen Anne, beyond inserting hCr name in the Liturgy, did nothing to recognize her 
claim, and never invited the princess to England or gave her a title. 

2 Plain dealing**, he wrote, best in all things and especially in matters of religion, 
and as I am resolved never to dissemble in religion, so I shall never tempt others to do it, and 
as well as I am satisfied of the truth of ray own religion, yet I shall never look worse upon any 
persons, because in this they chance to differ from me/’ 
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af Scotland 

How Ireland fared after the Revolution of i6S8 is told in 
a later chapter, but events so important to Scotland occurred 
subsequent to that Revolution, that somethin^ must „ . 

be said about them at this stage. The condition of of Scotland 
Scotland on William Ill’s accession was deplorable. 

It was rent by religious feuds. There was little wealth and few 
industries, and every bad Harvest produced a famine. In the 
south the Lowlands were exposed to the anarchy of the border 
district between England and Scotland. In the north the Low- 
lands suffered from the depredations of the Highlanders, and even 
as late as 1747 it was reckoned that ^^"5000 worth of cattle were 
annually “lifted”, whilst another j^^’sooo was paid by various 
owners to save their cattle from that fate. The Highlands were % 
in a barbarous condition ; the chief had almost supreme authority 
over the members of his clan;"^ and plunder, it has been said, was 
at once “the passion, the trade, and the romance of the High- 
lander In the more northern parts the rooms had no chimneys, 
the horses dragged carts by their tails, whilst candles, potatoes, 
and iron (except for weapons) were unknown luxuries. 

The reigns of William and Mary and of Anne mark the be- 
ginning of a happier and more prosperous period for % Scotland. 
One fearful atrocity, it is true, was committed. The Battle of 
Killiecrankie and the death of Dundee (1689) did not at once 
terminate hostilities, and some of the clans still refused to 
recognize the new sovereigns. At last a proclamation was issued, 
promising pardon to all who took an oath of allegiance to the new 
Government before the last day of 1691. Only two The Glencoe 
chiefs had not taken the oath by the appointed day, 
and of these, one, Macdonald of Glencoe, merely failed becSise 
he had made it a point of honour to delay till the last possible 
moment, and had then gone to the wrong place to take the oatli. 

♦ 

Some chiefs had a private executioner ofliheir own ; and the town of Pertli, iu 1707, sent a 
request to Lord Drurrunond for the occaskmal use his executioner — aretj^iicst which was 
very courteously granted. 

^ To “ lift" cattle, especially at Michaelmas time, when they were fut, was of course a very 
profitable enterprise ; and Highlanders, according to a contemporary, before starting on an 
expedition, “prayed as earnestly to heaven as if they were engaged in the most laudable 
enterprise 
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The Campbells, the mortal foes of the %facdonalds, persuaded the 
Government _^to make a signal example of the people of Glencoe. 

roops vyere sent there, who, after being entertained by the 
^ acdonalds for a fortnight, suddenly made an attack upon them 
and brutally murdered the chief and thirty-seven of his clan (1692). 
n, w condition of Scotland, however, rapidly improved after 
the Revolution of 1688. The Bank of Scotland, founL in 169T 
was an mcpntive to tradej the Habeas Cmpus Act, passed in 
1701, and similar to that passed in England thirty years before 
p,o.„.ed the of ,ho MiriduaL But JtLe SJ 

above all, did Scotland owe her prosperity. In the first place’ 
resbyteriamsm, the religion of the great majority, was made in 
1689 the established religion, whilst the Episcopalians, who ’be- 
lieved in the rule of bishops, obtained toleration in 1712. Hence 

Pmp?lvel„t “ost needed~the 

_ cessation of religious strife. Secondly, a law was 
passed in 1696 establishing schools in every parish. Though 
gnore in some parts of Scotland, this law had great results, and 
the two centuries of education which Scotland has enjoyed account 
for the intellectual supenority of its inhabitants. 

between England and Scotland was 
hieved in 1707. There had been great difficulties in the way 
bii*wyeS‘°E“ng- merchants did not wish to give commercii 

.or English Churchmen to recognise 
_ . Presbyterianism. Scotland was legitimately proud 

no wish to have her individuality 
And, moreover, Scotland attributed 
oA u % ^ut reason — the failure of an attemnt 

Jft^uth Seas at the Isthmus of Darien. After long negotia- 
uis, h^owever the Union was at last completed. Bylts ferms 
otland was allowed forty-five members in the House of Commons 

ie ::^hTZa:lVT contnbuteron: 

.h= Engfeh Deb.' 

* own Law Courts, whilst a separate Act secured her Presbv 
lan religion. Above all, perfectly free trade was established 
ween England and Scotland, and Scotland was allowed ro Sf 


« her nationality and had 
•bsorbed in that of England. 
0 English jealousy — not with 
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with the colonies. ScotlarJl was at last given her industrial oppor- 
tunity. Scottish townSj and especially Glasgow, grew with amazing 
rapidity, whilst Scottish shipping and manufactures proved formid- 
able rivals to the shippers and manufacturers of England. More- 
over, no one who travels round the world at the present time can 
fail to realize the immense share Scotsmen have had in developing 
the trade and the prosperity of every part of the British Empire. 

Yet the Union was not popular for some time, in Scotland, 
during the Rebellions of .1715 and 1745, one of the cries was. 
for the abolition of the Union. In England the Scots were 
long unpopular. At the beginning of George IIPs reign Bute’s 
Scottish ancestry was one of the causes of his great unpopu- 
larity when Prime Minister, whilst Macbeth was hissed off the 
stage when he appeared as a Scot in Plighlaiid costume. But 
gradually the national prejudices faded awa)^, and the natives of 
both countries learnt to appreciate the immense advantages each 
derived from the Union. Henceforth the histories of England 
and Scotland are linked together. 


XXXV. Foreign Affairs and the Empire, 

1714-63 

With the accession of George I our foreign politics were 
affected by a new influence. George I and his successons — till 
the accession of Queen Victoria — not only mn^ence 
Kings of England, but Electors of Hanover. Eog*^,^ 
lishmen are perhaps apt to regard Hanover, in the «Slder Pitt’s 
words, as a “despicable German Electorate”; but in reality it*^^' 
was amongst the foremost of German States, and had important 
naval positions in the North S^. The devotion which George I 
and George 11 felt for Elanover increased the complications and ^ 
difficulties of our foreign policy during their rule; and there 
was always a danger of Great Britain being drawn into wars to 
protect Hanoverian interests. Indeed, very soon after George I 
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((Wf ^ 

came to the throne, demonstrations, ^diich were made by the 
British fleet to further the ambitions of Hanover, nearly pro- 
duced a vrar, first with Sweden, and then with Russia. 

War, however, was averted, and for twenty-six years after the 
signing of the Treaty" of Utrecht — from 1713 to 1739 — Great 
Britain enjoyed a period of repose. Both France 
and Great Britain wished to uphold the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and for a great part of this period each 
country was ruled by a peace-loving minister, W^alpok being 
chief minister in Great Britain from 1721-42, and Fleuryh€m% 
responsible for French policy from 1720-297 Hence not only 
were there noTiostilities, but even at times an alliance or informal 
co-operation between these two powers — a very unusual state of 
affairs in the eighteenth century. 

On the other hand, the rulers of Austria and Spain were dis- 
satisfied with the Treaty of tltfecht Our chief difficulties were 
with Spain, In 1718, Great Britain prevented her 
from obtaining possession of Sicily by demolishing 
her fleet off Cape Fassaro'p whilst, in 1725 an alli- 
and| which Spain had made with Austria, in the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar and Minorca, was checkmated by a counter-alliance 
between Great Britain and France. /A few years later trade 
controversfes with Spain became Sctite. "The Spaniards jealously 
tried to exclude all other nations from trading with their enor- 
mous possessions in South America, though they failed to develop 
the trade on their own account. But British ships did a great 
deal of illicit trade with Spanish America, especially through the 
solitary British ship which under the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was allowed to^be sent there annually. This ship, 
whiljjgi^s^he Spanish port, was emptied of its cargo each day, 
and refilled under cover of night by small boate from other ships 
outside the harbour. 

The Spaniards, not unnaturally jnci^tisea at these proceedings, 


British 
relations 
with France. 


Great Britain 
and Spain, 
I7i4r39‘ 


t Spanish fleet of eighteen sail wdS utterly destroyed by an Einglish fleet of twenty-one 
sail under Admiral Byng. Part of the Spanish fleet fled, and took refuge inshore. A Captain 
Walton was .sent whh some ships in pursuit, and his dispatch announcing his success was the 
shortest on record. It is said to have run as follows: “ Sir. we have taken and destroyed all 
the Spanish which were upon the coa.st : the number as per margin. Respectfully, &c,. 
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had retaliated, by searchinf on the high seas British ships whose 
destination might be Spanish America, and treating British sailors 
with great brutality. Consequently, British feeling 
was roused, and the politicians opposed to Walpole, ® 

then the chief minister, thinking they had got a good party cry, 
took care to fan the indignation. Finally, anger reached boiling- 
point when a certain Captain Jenkins produced his ear in a bottle 
before the House of Commons, and asserted that it had been cut 
off by the Spaniards. He was asked ‘‘what his feelings were 
when he found himself in the hands of such barbarians and be 
answered in words which were probably suggested to him before- 
hand, but which had the effect desired by the Opposition of 
. stimulating patriotic fdfypur: “I commended my soul to ray Gpd/ 
. and my cause to my country”.^ Walpole, unable to withstand 
popular opinion, after futile negotiations with Sprain, declared war 
in 1739. 

The year 1739 ushered in a new and prolonged period of 
conflict. The war with Spain, somewhat discVeclitable to our 
honour in its origin, was discreditable to our ^he war with 
arms in its conduct. An attempt on Cartagena, Spain, 1739. 
in Spanish America, was a miserable failure, and our only success 
was a voyage round the world undertaken by Anson, who cap- 
tured an enormous amount of treasure on the west coast of South 
America.^ 

But meanwhile, in 1740, another Succession War broke out. 
This had to do with Austria. Charles VI, the emperor and 

ruler of the vast Austrian dominions — known to us _ , 

. ■ ■■■ . Amstnam 

already, in the Spanish Succession War, as the Arch- Succession 

duke Charles — bad one child, a daughter, Maria * 

Theresa. He persuaded nearly all the European povfc^>44^re- 
cognize an arrangement known as the Pragmatic Saficimn^ by 


^ It has been doubted whether Jenkins ever ri^lly lost an car at all, or, if he did, it has 
been asserted Uiat he lost it in an lilnglish'pillKiry. According to Jenkins’s story, the car had 
been cut off in 1731 by a ferocious Sp.anish captain, Biy name Fandino, who was himself cap* 
tured by a British frigate eleven years later after a desperate resistance. 

2 Anson succeeded in capturing the great treasure-ship that sailed every year from Manila 
to Acapulco. The treasure he secured, worth some ;^50o,ooo, was paraded through tiie city, 
on its way to the Bank of England, in a procession of thirty-two wagons, the ship’s company 
marching alongside with colours flying and baud playing. 




If. 'ill, 
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which, in spite of the custom whicl 
females, this .daughter was to inh 
Charles’s death, in 1740, the .Electi 
of reason, claimed the Austrian don 
supported him, and sent two 
while Frederick II, who had 
throne, and was to prove himself 
lous monarch, disregarded his 
his daughter, and seized 

Feelings of chivalry impelled < 
Iheresa. Moreover, the Electors 
allies of the House of 

her keen supporter. Hence, once 
though they did not declare formal 
selves engaged in hostilities. The 
we took part w 
very interesting, 

Maria Theresa 


succession to 
ons. But on 
aria, with some show 
The King of France 
armies across the Rhine. Mean- 
^^ust succeeded tcTS; Prussian 
a gieat if somewhat unscrupu' 
promise to Charles to recognize 
t?,i.lesia, which belonged to Austria. 

Great Britain to assist Maria 
of Hanover were traditional 
Hapsburg, and therefore George II was 
again, England and France, 
war till 1744, found them- 
mihtary operations in which 
somewhat complicated and not 
sufgcient to say that the position of 
T’ery precaripus, but that the loyalty 
especially of the Hungarians, saved her. 
ecame, on Walpole’s resignation in r*?^. 


felllili 
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a victory from the jaws of|defeat.^ As a consequence the Frer^ch 
troops retired from Germany, and the situation was relieyjed.^ 

The coalition of German powers, however, scfon broke up. 
Prussia again took up arras against Austria, and Carteret, owing 
to his unpopularity at home, retired from office. Mean- pontenoy, 
while, a French force of 80,000 men, under the famous 
Marsha! Saxe, invaded the Austrian Netherlands; and, despite 
the efforts of the British, it was everywhere victorious. In 1 745 
the British were defeated at though the infantry won 

great glory by a magnificent charge, which was finally checked 
by the Irish brigade serving in the French army. In the same 
year the rising of the Young Pretender (see p. 4^4) led to the 
withdrawal of the British troops from the Continent. The French 
proceeded to occupy nearly the whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and when the British returned two years later they met 
with . no . success. , 

The war was ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix 4 a-Chapeik. 
Maria Theresa was left in possession of the Austrian dominions, 
including the Austrian Netherlands, though Prussia 


.,7^ 


If 


. ... . . , ■ ... Treaty of , 

kept bilcsia; otherwise no change of importance AixUa-chapeUe, 
took place. The war, however, so far as Great ^ ' 


Britain and France were concerned, was not merely European. 
The French took Madras in India. We took Louisburg, the 
great port of Cape Breton Island, the Gibraltar, as it has been 
called, of the New \Torld, These two places were exchanged at 
the peace. Concerning the right of search, the origii^al cause 
of the war with Spain, nothing was said at all. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle settled nothing permanently. 
It was only a truce, and a few years later, in 1756, a mightier 
war was to break out — the Seven Years^ War. (The %ariig^ritish 
rival ambitions of Great Britain and France in Nofth*^^ 
America and in India had to be adjusted — and the America, 
sword alone could do that.f Something has already been said 
about our colonies in North ^m€rica. The British colonies— 


5 Oeorge IFs horse, frightened by the cractUe of musketry, ran away with him at the 
beginning of the battle ; the king, therefore, fought during the remainder of the time an foot, 
saying that he could trust his legs not to run away with him. He behaved with the utmost 
bravery, encouraginc, his soldiers: ** ^asady, my boys; fire, my brave boys, give them fire: 
they will soon run.” Tn honour of the vict*My» Handel composed a Te Deum. 
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^irteen in number— stretched along t!|e shores of the Atlantic. 

o he north of them lay the French possession of Canada, 
to the south Sind west of them, .French Louisiana. The French 
ambitions were brilliant in conc eption. Just as in our own 
imes the hrench desired a sphere of influence that would stretch 


The Colonies ot 


ENGLAND & FRANCE 


in North America 


r K \ ^ 9 ^^^^ only numbered some 60,000, and the Eno:- 

hsh colonists werelnearly a million and a half. But the French 
settlements were Co^act, whj|st those of the English, were 


I 


■ 1 ^ 1 
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scattered. The French# colony was united, and autocratically 
governed by capable French officials. The thirteen English 
colonies, on the other hand, were entirely separate in govern- 
ment, and often jil-disposed to one another: and ail attempts’ 
to combine them for joint action had hitherto been complete 
failures. Moreover, river valleys favoured the French designs. 
Throw a cork into the River Alleghany at its source ne^r 
Lake Erie, and it will eventually find its way — if it meets 
with no obstacles — by the River Ohio and the Mississippi, to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mountains — the, Alleghany Mountains — 
on the other hand, interposed a* natural barrier to the British 
expansion westward, ‘ 

After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapeile events moved fast in 
America, llie French seemed likely to achieve their ambitions. 
South of Montreal they had already built, on the pj-cnch 
shores of ]_^ake Champlain, two forts at Crow 7 i I^oint 
and at Ticondero^a. They now developed the building of a 
line of forts from north to south to secure the river valleys. 
Meantime the British, owing partly to ^ the disunion of ,the 
colonies themselves and f>artly to the prodraslinatioii of , the 
home government, had done nothing except the building of 
Oswe^o^. on the south side of Lake Ontario. Then in 17 
came the building by the French, near the western boundary 
Pennsylvania and at the junction of three rivers, portDuqu 
of Fort Duquesiic', and the last link, it has been ^754. 
said, in the French chain of forts was forged. Its bmldBg, at 
once led to war in America. Two attempts to capture it were 
made, the first under Washington in 1754, and the second under 
Braddock in 1755J and both were (^isastrous.^ The outlook 
for the French in America was bright, when in T^6_iOTmal 
war was declared between Great Britain and France. 

But in the east as well as in the west, in India as well as 
in America, French and British ambitions clashed. Though 
on the west coast Bombay bqjon^ing to the English East India 
company and Mahe belonging to ftie French East India com- 

^ Braddock, who had pushed forward with twelve hundred men, was caught in an ambusb 
some seven miles from the fort, and lost nearly two-thirds of his force. He himself fought 
most bravely, and, after having five horses shot under him, was mortally wounded, and died 
next day. ■ ’ ■ . - " 
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pany lay far apart, their factories of the east coi 
the same districts. In the north the English C 

fncfprench ^ Chandemagore, wh 

French Pondicherry lay between, 
some distance from, Madras and Fort 
Both companies had reached a point when for ti 
commercial development some interference with the 
the intenor was probable. It was, ' however, the cc 
India Itself which made that interference inevitable. ■ 
India, It must be remembered, is not a country li 
or Germany, but a large continent. Its area is almost 
ancf its population is greater than, that of £ 
if Russia is excluded. The inhabitants of 
continent speak some fifty languages, and they vary 
from the light brown of the Northern Pathan to ti 
he Southern Tamil; and they are divided into races 
the words of a recent viceroy, differ from one anc 

the TuTk>’ Irish 

. the lurk It may be urged that the Hindoo relido 

certain ^ifying influence; but it must be borne in n 

the Mohammedans-to say nothing of other religious s 

as the Parsees and Sikhs— constitute a very strong 1 

Moreover, nhe Hindoos are themselves divided into so 

caste.s, the members of which have little social intercoi 

#tehip of innumerable gods and an endless jjiversity , 
The religion of the well-educated Brahmin— the higiiL 

Hindoo peasant embraces the worship of many local 

iM^^most every village has its own particular ob 

aeration. M’ ^ ’ 

The great' Mohammedan dynasty, generally known 
Mogul dynasty, had, for a time, brought nearly th< 
of India under '‘its, control. Established 

Sixteenth centtirv, it npro/^firtllT* 


The races 
of India. 


Its anarchical 
condition 
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of Elizabeth — and Aurmt^ek But with the death of the last- ^ 
named in 1707 the empire had begun to break^asunder and’ ,' 
India fell into a condition of anarchy. From the north the ' „/ 


Map to illustrate 

[STORY OF INDIA 

1750 ~ .1805 

, A& the spheres of influmcc of the 
ous states were constantly shifting, 
boundaries are nnly approximately 
vet for any particular year. 


W^‘|PortO;Nov.o 


King of Persia came in 17^^ an<> sacked Delhi, the Mogul 
capital. The Afghans after six successive, invasions established 
themselves in the Punjab, until finally they gave way, towards 
the end of the century, to the Sikhs. In the north-east the 
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• mlers of Bengal and Oudh were practically independent Tn 
Central India, the Mahrattas-Hindoo tribe, S ^ 

Ivagpur. In the south the Nizam of HvderahaB w.. T 

' ' "f t cLitrji't rs 

In the eonitant rienWes between these various States lav 
the opportnatty f„, Enrop^tn interferenee. And in rfj I 

E,X-%“„. °f t»eption.r.biIity 

Cherrv appomted Governor of Pond,' 

Attte of affaL ZS ftetZjte""! ■>' ■>'» 

Jvoted his energies to the eaptnre of Ma^ ““ytTSged' 
to give It back at the neare eu p „ ^ ODJiged 

cessions at Hyderabad and’in the CaTnadc ^ f sue- 
?™?h “* Pai' of oandidates ’’ One“of [he 

t?:toZSSzrrsthtoX“a^-’' ■''' h“"“,“ 

besieged and seemed likely to fall ^ place was 

It was at this critical moment in i7eT that th,a -a- 
f. sav^Qd 'tw J^odert C/wt^ r ^ position was 

f ^ e.i .5- ^ CJ.. The son of a small Shropshire squire, 

gonetoTSjto^r boyhood- 

' volunteere d irsLice and tfh t"h'‘“ 

'tit ^ made his mark as a soldier ’ He now n subsequently 

an attack upon ^ J threanS ^diversion, 

end Pith a s„all foke he eucceoded” r^Zr if ' ' 
boW actesn had the effect he desired, and the Lge of TnVh^^'^ 

P°'y '■^>«ed. But this was by meanfa 1 hI 

to defend Arcot unfil rAimf ttr* * had! now 

- - .= ..Old ooT 

Chve and a band of his schoolfelipws in tn ® halfpence” to 

Chve when he reached India, iitras for some time windows from molestatfom 

smcide, but the pistol did not Bre, P^-ofoundly unhappy, and tried to commit 





SEVEN YEARS’ WAR, 1756^6: 


breaches, the one of and the other of ninety feet, against 
an army of ten thousand men. From the successful defence 
of Arcot, as Macaulay says^ dates the renown of the British 
arms in the !East. We had shown that we were not mere 
pedlars but fighters as welL Further successes led to the triumph 
of the British candidate in the Carnatic, and in 1754 Dupleix 
was recalled. Yet, as in Canada, the struggle w’as not over; 
and the Seven Years’ War was to prove as important for its effects 
in India as for those in Canada. 

The Seven Years’ War did not b egdn formally till 1756. But, 
as we have seen, hostilities between Great Britain and France 
had occurred in America and in India long befofe 
the war broke out in Europg. The capture and 
defence of Arcot b^^, Clive occurred in 1751, the 
English attacks on Fort Duquesne began in 1754, whilst in 
1755 hostilities spread to the sea, on winch the British captured 
two French inen-of-war carrying soldiers to Canada. Finally, in 
the early months of j:y56 the French attacked Minorca.; and 
with this last event war was regularly declared between the two 
countries- 

It was not only, however, the rivalry between France and 
Great Britain that brought about the war, but also that be- 
tw^een Austria and Prussia. Maria Theresa had no 
intention of allowing Frederick to retain iiilesj a ; 
she felt its loss so keenly that she could not see 
a native of that country, it was said, without weeping. Yhe onl y 
question was as t o the partner s^ wh ich th e rival powers would 
take. In the War of the Austrian Succession the allies on each 
side had been dissatisfied with one another. For this and for 
other reasons the old alliances were reversed in the ^ven^ears^ 
War. Austria and BAance — hitherto the great European rivafe^ — 
for once made alliance together, and subsequently persuaded 
Russia to join them ; and Great Britain bound itself to Austria’s 
rivals Prussia. • ^ 

The Seven Years’ War, so far a*?! Great Britain is concerned, 
may be divided into two periods. The first two years (1756-7) 
'were years of almost uprd^S^dLTailure, The Duke of JVm- 
; msik (see p. 494) for the ' greater part of the time was chief 
, ( 0 an ) • . ' . , . ai , A’ 


Outbreak of 
Seven Years’ 
War, ,1756., 


Rivalry of 
Prussia, and 
Austria. 
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minister. 1 ProcJrastinatin/ and ignoranr timid and undecided 
he was “unfit” said George 11, “to be Chamberlain to the 
British failures smallest Court in Germany”; and it would certainly 
in^hewar, be difficult to find anyone less fitted to carry 
on a great war. Commanders, both on land and 
sea, uninspired by the Government at home, planned their 
^strategy without thought, and fought their battles by obsolete' 
and formal methods. Consequently, at the beginning of the war. 
Great Britain was in terror of invasion, and to her disgrace 

Hessians and Hanoverians were brought over to defend her own 
shpi^ef; 

Meantime, was dispatched with a fleet badly provisioned 


54 M ‘ r j 1 ^ -ticcL uauiy provisioned 

i ' I i L - -equipped to relieve Minorca, which, asTas been stafed 


attacked by the French. Off that island he 
• fought an indecisive action with the French fleet when 
/jjne.pught to have avoided a battle and confined his attention 

communications. He then, supported 
^y the advice of a council of war, returned home, leaving 

B Minorca to be taken by the French. The nation was furious 

^ Byng was tried for neglect of duty, found guilty, and shot on the 
^“^"^terdsck of his own ship in Portsmouth Harbour— a scapegoat 
for the incompetence of the British Government and the want 
of seamanship on the part of the British navy.i In America 
the British lost^^ and ForimiUam. Jlenry, and an intended 
attack on^touisburg came to nothing. In Germany, the Duke of 
, Cumberland George IFs son, who had been sent to protect 

. Hanover^ and to cover the western frontier of Prussia from a 

I ench invasion, was defeated at ffastenbeck, and forced to 
•n the Convention of Jpjatewseven, by which he agreed to 
piye t.e country Only two wonderful victories 

n by our ally, King ^edgrick ofjrussia, over the French^ 

Byng, who was the son of the admiral the hr^le to 

K. md litn. rt-Tr l«n .dded .. . cpiul 
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BS^PjSb and over Ae Austrians at Leu.hen saved the 

Situation. 

The last five years of the war (1758-63) are on the other 
hand, years of almost untarnished glory. Midway in the year 
1757 W Ilham Put formed a.coalition ministry with r . 
the of Ne 7 Licasile. Pitt had all . the qualities '“^=5,1758^3, 
necessary^ for a great war minister. He combined , 

supitme self-confidence with the power of inspiring others. “I 
elieve, ’ he said of himself, “ I can save this”country and that no 

an officer, “can enter his closet' 
without coming out of it a braver man.” tie had the capacity for 
selecting good men; no doubt he appointed some* bad officers 
but tfeyke and \\(qlf£.,and Ferdinand of Brunswick are great 
names «-hmh„aitet hi# Judgment. Above all, he had not only the 
genius of^oncemng gfeaf and sound stotegical designs, but also 
the capacity, with infinite patience and thorpughness, 10 plan their 
execution. No doubt he ‘was' arrogant' and" overbearing. He 
threatened to impeach one edneague ' who opposed him, and 
another complained that his language was of a kind seldom heard 
west of Constantinople. Buljhese very qualities enabled him to 
Income the only^genuine war minister Great Britain ha's had'sincT 
the development of cabinet government, a minister po'sSng the 
^mo#t . undisputed, control of the army and . the navy as welLas.of. 
the diplomacy of the country. Por his ally Pitt had Frederick 
King_of Prussia, and it was through the combination of the.se 
great menTliarffirm'naiFo^ 

Britain kingdom o’f RrussS' wefesecutery Idid. ' ’ 

. .was Jlirieffy'W JoIIbwR must be 

given to. the King- of Prussia. Even tKsfcgeneralship'of Frederick 
the Great would not have enabled Prussia to with^ o 
stand alone the combined forces of Austria, France, 
and Russia. Aloreover, it was part of Pitt’s policy ’to absorb 
French energies as far as.possil^e in Europe. “ Wf, a hft-!! 
wjuXamda,” Pitt said, “on,. die banks the. Elbe.” Conse- 
quently he not only paid subsidies to Frederick of Prussia, but 
gso maintained in Germany an army partly British and partly 
Hanoverian under ?e>fdim,nd,-efJ^Qiy)ick_iQ,T^xoitQX Hanover 
and the western flank vof Prussk from the French. In addition 
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dS'tS These attack! h 

led, according to Pitt’s inTbrmarin,V^2;' ' 

West Vridiec^^ ^stead of ^ggresstve operations elsewhere. In the 
West Ii^^s and m the East Pitt’s object was, at first, to protect 
LCOtomcrce, and later, to extend British possessions!^ His 


it was there we were to n^Ie the 

" in tt.V'rT'' -"'f Contot. ^ 

in i75cS the initial successes be^an. In fi 

Sf-n. „m» advaaced; ,h, fe., i, „ faij.rh, tS' 

The_«mpaig„ Hcon.iero§a, but of the others, onerwith the aid 
W the fleet, captured Louisburg, and the other Fort 


of 1758. 


l^jcnc. Two raid! were' a.ad;7.;Th;' fe'rch™ The 
S;.cd s. V, r1’ *"?. '’““se at £hc,bo J 

. o™hp” ;=r ‘toS 

3S.51?S. teTd-at”'*'"! Ticondcroga, „hiA 

.0 accompfch. wt," 1'“;‘ ?ST''“ ™ 

fKiai ^ 


tJ' r ‘-’7 ’ excena isritis i Dossessinne: n;. 

*.ef.c»«6.e!, heeve, „« concenteied 

« »»« ‘o mate the firS'tid fm eic„„ 



WOLFE^g EXPEDiriON, 1759 


ChariCsS joins it to a poi^it some eight miles down stream where 
another river, the Montmorency, flows into it. Wolfe had, with 
inferior forces, to fight an enemy who was strictly oh the defensive. 

He at once seized the Isle of Orleans, wiiich lay below Quebec. ^ 
But he could not succeed in tempting Montcalm from liis entrench- 
ments, and an attack made upon the French from across the" .f *, 
river Montmorency was a failure. The summer wore on and 
matters looked hopeless. 

Meantime, however, some of the British ships had succeeded 


iwot-rrs 

i C4MP 


iHEADCJUAfSTEK'j 
OF MOHTCRLM 


■HrAD’.}yAnTER$'' 
OF jLEVjS 


HEAOQOAFiTEn.i 

OrVAUDrtEUIL 






The Siege of QUEBEC 

I 1 ^ 759’7 ■ ! 

T,i 

/M passing the Que bec b atteries, and in getting above the city. // 
It wa§ ^is ichs^yement which enabled Wolfe to make his master*- 

the3,^LaKKll£S above 

■ Quebec are steep and precjipjtoi^, but about a mile and a half ’ ‘i: 
beyond that fortress Wolfe had discovered a zigzag path which'/- ' 
led to their determined to attempt a night attach at 

^ this^ Iff'Wdingly made arrangements, with great^ill, 

attention from that quarter. Below Quebec, 
jyioptcalnfs attention was occupied by a bombardment from the 
main body of the fleet untkr Saund^fer*^^ifst the garrison in 
the city itself had an energetic atScI* directed upon it from the 
opposite bank. Meanwhile Wolfe himself and a large part of his 
troops had embarked in the ships which were above Quebec. On 
the night of the attack ' thlfships were some six miles above the' . 
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intended landing-place so as to distract Hie attention 
ville, who with a large force was watching these ships, 
■real objective. >vj ■ 

J/iy^ntly conceived, the plan was no 
About 2 a.m. oh tKe inonimg of Septem 
laden with soldiers, started on their iourn 


less brilliantly executed, 
ber 13, the ships’ boats, 

^ ey. They deceived two 

sentinels on the bank by pretending to be some expected French 
provision boats, and then a small landing-party got on shore, 
climbed up the path, surprised the small guard at the top of the 
cliff and covered landing , of 41,^ ^est of Wolfe’s forces. 

The news of this’^exfibit was, of course, conveyed to Mont- 
calm and BougSuiville. The latter waited for the news to be 

was any way too far off to be of 
ntcalm, after some hesitation, through 
of Saunders’s intentions, hurried up 
the Heights of Abrakcm, Towards 
ticed. ^The^^iUsh waited/tilt ;th,ey. 

, -gave^'two.' murderous 
sted Highlanders especially distin-^ 
enty minutes the battle was over, ^ 
pture of Quebec. The heroes of ' 


The Heights 
of Abraham, 
Sept. 13. 
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nificent a charge with the cavalry, the victory might have been an 
overwhelming one. 

Meanwhile the French had been planning the ’ invasion of 
England. The fleets at Toulon and at Brest were to unite and 
to' convoy the troops across. The Toulon fleet left harbour; but 
it was discovered going through tFe iStraits Gibraltar, and 
Boscawen, the British admiral, started in pursuit in under three 
hours ~~*a wonderful performance. By the end of the next day 
the greater number of the French ships had been Battles of Lagos 
dispersed or destroy ed,,Qff, and the remnant 

had retired to Cadiz (August 18). The.,,BlCst 
fleet took advantage of the absence of Hawke’s blo( 3 ivading fleet, 
which had been driven away by a fierce storm, to escape, and 
sailed south, But FT^wke pursued it to Qtiiberon Bay^ and on 
a lee 'shore during a November gale, in a bay full of reefs and 
sfeais, fought it, captured two of its number, and destroyed two 
others. The remainder of the French fleet was dispersed, seven 
ships taking refuge up a river, from which they only escaped some 
fifteen months later. The French plan of invasion therefore 
absolutely failed. The fight in Quiberon Bay makes a wonderful 
ending'To a wonderful year. 

The later years of the war saw further successes. In 1760 — 
the year of George Ill’s accession — Montreal was captured, and 
the conquest of Canada was completed. In 1761 the 
British captured Belleisle, off the west coast of France, successes, 


In that same yST'^Bpain joined France. Pitt had 




secret intelligence of this alliance, and had wanted to declare war 
on Spain before it declared war on us, and to capture the annual 
treasure fleet that came from Spanish America. The cabinet 
would not consent, and consequentiy Fitt resigned mid Bute 
head of the^ ministry. Spain, when the treasure 
safely reached her harbours, declared war. But she was only 
to lose from her intervention. For in 1762 Great Britain cap- 
tured Havana, the capital of ^uba^ and the capital of 

« 

1 Hawke had entered the navy in 1720 at the age of fourteen. To Hawke is due what has 
■been called a veritable revolution in naval strategy, for he instituted in 1759 the system of a 
blockade over the ITrench port of Brest. He did this effectually for a period of six months 
from May to November, 1759. The French fleet only finally escaped because a very bad 
storm forced Hawke to take refuge at Torbay. 
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Islands; whilst, to herpther captures from France 
Great Britaiiradded Martinique and St.J.ucia. Meantime nego- 
tiations bad been begun for peace, and in 1763 the peace came. 

Before giving the terms of peace, we must turn to the course 
of the war in India. There also it opened gloomily. In the 

a new Nabob of Bengal, Surajah 
had, within two months of his accession 

there ger- 

petrated the ghastly tragedy of thfe Hdle putting one 

I hundred and forty-six people-of whom only twenty-three sur- , 

^ Vive m a hot Indian night in a prison barely twenty feet ■ ' 

. square, and 'with only two small barred window's. Clive came 

up from Madras and retook Calcutta. In 1757 — in the very 
Battle of same month that Pitt took office— he won on the 
sey, 1757. thousand men, and with 

only eight guns, a victory over an army of fifty thousand men 
with forty guns. Clive was materially helped by the treachery 
of Meer Jaffier, one of the nabob’s generals, and by the fact 
t at a thunderstorm wetted the enem/; .gunpowder, whilst tar-,, T 
protected his own; but ev^'d'so, if As'superb* a'udfeSy ■ ' 
on the part of Clive to ^k a battle. That victory marks' thd 
beginning of the gditi^l ascendancy "'df the East India Company 
m Beng^; the Company puf Meer Jaffier on the throne, and was 
given m return a substantial amount of land round Calcutta. 
th matters had begun badly, as in the north, and 

the French took Fprtjt David and besieged Madras; but they 

Sou^th/r^tdia. 

follow. In the year of victories— in i7?q— 
the capture of fiie English East India Com- 

mny notr-only some eighty miles of coast line in the Circars 

■K. sutoMMd EffilUh fo, F™* influence .1 the Coun oV thj ' 

Battle of ^Hyderabad; whilst in the folio win year 

ewasb, won a victory over the . I 

a .u 1 which led' 'to the capture of Eftpdicherrv 

and the other French settlements. * * 

, The Treaty of Paris in 1763 ended the war which had been 
to our arms. In America, Great Britain received 
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Cape Breton Island, and^all other islands in the River and Gulf 
p£ St ^i^verence^^ besides^ which she received from Spain 

in exchange for Havann^. ,, In the West Jndie 3 , Treaty of 

she repelyed Dominica, Tobago, and Grenada ; in ^763. 
the Mediterranean, Minorca; and in Africa, the settlements on 
the river ^Senegal But Great Bri|ain gave back a good deal..'* 
To Spain she returned rich Havana and Manila — the news of 
the capture of the latter was ^noF received till negotiations y.ere 
practically completed* France recovered Belielsle and Ooiree, , 
strong Martinique and wealthy St* Lucia; and her settlements 
in India were restored to her on condition that she sliouid not 
fortify them. To France also was ceded the right to fish off 
the Newfoundland coast, and two small islands were given to 
her for the use of her fishermen. No doubt if Pitt had been 
in office the terms would have been better; but, even as it is, 
the peace marks a great stage forward in the advance of our 
empire. With regard to Germany, France agreed to give up 
all the territories in that country which she had occupied. 
Frederick the Great held, however, that the British by nego- 
tiating a peace separately with the French had basely deserted 
him; and though the charge was not true, it affected Prussian 
sentiment towards Great Britain for a considerable period. 


XXXVI. Domestic Politics and the First 
Two Georges, 1714.-60 

m 

1. The British Constitution, 1714-1832'"** 

We must turn aside for a while from the review of the great 
wars to sketch the domestic affairs of Great Britain after 1714, 
Parliament, as a result of the Revolution of i68<S, had obtained 
control QLIegi'sktion’and tamtion. William III, however, as has 
been pointed out, chose his own ministers and directed both the 
home and foreign policy of the nation; and even Anne often 
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presided at meetings cabinet i- 
of departments came to be called— 
ministers. Bfit with the r - - - - 
came a great change, and it i 
raarize the chief features of the 
years after 1714. 

“The Act of Settlement had giver 
“a foreign sovereign; the presence of 
us a prime minister.” George 
. , lish— Walpole, after 1721 th 

had to brush up his Latin in order to 
in that language— and George II 
German accent 
interested 
details. 


~,as the meetings of heads 
-and directly appointed the 
accession of the House of Hanover 
;l: may be convenient here to sum- 
- — e constitution durinar the hundrprl 


us, it has been said, 
i foreign sovereign gave 
I could not speak Eng- 
; king’s chief minister, 
converse with the king 
only spoke it with a strong 

,n nr Of the two kings was sufficiently 

in or intimate with British politics 

Consequently neither of them atter 
mgs ; and George III, when he came to the t 
unable, despite his desire, to do so owing to 
by his predecessors. Hence it was nat„roi 
should preside 


ihe prime 
minister.'" ■ 


tfiat one minister 

ited his colleagues to the ministry, and that he 
o prime minister. Moreover, the king, as he 
. the cabinet meetings where the details were 

r Af happened, 

-e of his minister was to do this. If he did 

-r were careless, or not interested, he agreed 
nment Gradually, the other characteristfcs of 
of cabinet government were evolved: ministers 

responsible 

mer Zt <f®£S?dent for the con- 

therto the,^wn had^sdded, though" the 

the cabinet became an eatahl?cK«/i • 4.- • Charles I. 
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ministers might be consulted; but as time goes on the position 
is reversed — the ministers decided, though the Crown might be 
consulted. Moreover, the Crown ceased to refuse its assent to 
bills passed by Parliament, Anne being the last sovereign who 
exercised this right. 

We must beware, however, of two mistakes in tracing the 
history of cabinet government. In the first place, we must not , 
antedate its full development. In the eighteenth slowness of /' - 
century, for instance, the leader of the ministry development, 
would have repudiated the title of prime minister owing to its 
unpopularity. Members of a cabinet not infrequently gave in- 
dividual and contradictory advice to the king and seldom 
retired from office at the same time. Moreover, the Crown 
was still a great force ; indeed, it might be said that the ministers 
of the eighteenth century had to serve two masters — the Crown 
and a majority of the Plouse of Commons; and the hostility of 
either might cause their fall. And, as we shall see, in the latter 
part of the century, George III was successful in recovering, for 
a time, much of the powder which George I and George II 
had lost 

In the second place, it must not be imagined that the power 
which the Crown lost was gained by the people, that monarchy 
gave way to democracy. Britain in the eighteenth PovJerofthe. 
century, it has been said, was ruled by a “Venetian a-^istocracy. 
oligarchy" It was an oligarchy as exclusive, ' and almost as 
omnipotent, as in that famous republic, although its power was 
based, not, as in Venice, on the w^ealth derived from commerce, 
but on the power derived from the possession of large landed 
estates. Educated at one of the large schools, intermarry- 

ing with one another, meeting each other constantly in life smalk 
and exclusive society of the London of that day, a few family 
clans composed the governing classes of the period The 
leaders of such families as the Pelh|ms, the Riissells, and the 
Cavendishes were found constantly in the higher, and their 
relatives in the lower posts of eacfi , Government. In one 
cabinet half the members were dukes, and in another there 
was only one commoner. This landowning oligarchy “en- 
circled aitd enchained the throne", dominated the House of 
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I^rds, and possessed enormous i«ifluence in 

Commons. • 

The rfouse of Commons was, up till the 

Reform Bill in 1832, a r- ’ 

Composition sentation^ was most unequal 

of Commons! "'as a royal duchy, and therefore 

to the Crown infliienee, returned 
as the whole of Scotland. In the English and Welsh 
was limited to freeholders 
owned their own land— 1 " ’ 

■‘'English and Welsh boroughs still g— - 
franchise bSing confined to members of the' 
quently, m a city of the size of Bath, for ins; 
voters was only thirty-five. Moreover, whilst towns 

as Manchester or Birmingham had r • • 

were a great many small and insignificant boroughs 
few voters, which returned one and ’ 

These boroughs were known either as “rotten’- 
boroughs. In the case of the former the seat was 
to the highest bidder.i A “pock 
hand, belonged to an individual, ge 
owner, who nominated a member to 
^ the eighteenth century Lord Lonsdale 
Duke of Norfolk eleven of these ‘ 
was reckoned that no less than fif; 

Commons to a large degree owed 
of the Duke of Newcastle.® 

In Scotland the electoral 
The county of Bute possessed but 
.i>prghs 'Hie elections r---- - 
'before the Reform Bill of 
population of over two and 

'The price of seats went steadily uptill the 
me iifctimo of a single parliament was ZisoT • 

>0,7000. ^ * 

T ! century 

wwl tho®and had votes- an 


passing of the 
very undemocratic body. The repre- 
. 1 ; Cornwall, for instance, 
subject 
as many ijpembers 

.1 counties 

, namely, those' who 
not, of course, a large number. In the 
^ greater anomalies existed, the 
“ fS'jPoption; conse- 
itance, the number of 

d so important 

no representatives at all, there 
„ >, with a very 
sometimes two members. 

or “ pocket ” 
generally sold 
on the other 
nerally a neighbouring land- 
represent it. In the middle 
possessed nine and the 
“pocket” boroughs, whilst it 
fty members of the House of 
■ their seats to the influence 


system was just as unrepresentative. 

1 twelve voters, whilst in the 

were controlled by a few individuals. Just 
1832 it was reckoned that with a 
^ ‘I'Ster millions Scotland had only 

Reform BUI of >832. About X730 the price for 
a hundred years later it reachf-r! 
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three^Jhoysa»d. dectorsj afd it was said that more votes rere 
cast at a single by-election in Westminster than in a Scottish 
general election, M.oreover, the ministers responsible for Scot- 
tish affairs had an enormous induencej which they exercised to 
secure members favourable to the Government in power.^ 

To one more point allusion may be made. Tiicre is no 
doubt that the politics of the eighteenth century were somewhat 
corrupt. Loyalty to a party or a minister was gene- corruption 
rously rewarded; in George IITs reign, for instance, politics, 
no less than three hundred and eighty-eight peerages were 
created, most of tliem for political services. There was bribery 
with places and pensions; it w-as reckoned that^a very large 
number of members of Parliament had either the one or the 
other. Politics were regarded as a lucrative profession, and a 
minister might expect to be able* to endow his relatives and 
supporters with desirable offices, which combined a small amount 
of work with a large amount of remuneration.^ But this was all 
part of the political system of that day. The direct bribery of 
members of Parliament to obtain their votes on a particular 
occasion was probably rare, except in some very corrupt years; 
and owing largely to the influence of such statesmen as the 
elder, and to a lesser extent the younger Pitt, and to a bill 
passed at the end of the century which reduced the rlumber of 
places and pensions, the standard of political morality was gradu- 
ally improved.- 

When all is said that can be said against the political system 
in existence between 1714 and 1832, it did, as a matter of fact, 
produce many statesmen of distinguished ability. Many of our 

• 

1 Thus the Duke of Argyll and his brother were supreme during part of Watf^ole’s ministry^ 
and Henry Dundas during Pitt’s rule (,1783-1801) had such authority that he was known ^ 
Harry the Ninth, and practically all the Scotch members were his supporters. 

2 Thus Horace Wah>ole, the letter writer, waiJ the third son of Robert Walpole, the piinie 
minister. Whilst still a hoy at Eton his father gave him the office.^ of Clerk of the Kstrertts 
and Comptroller of the Pipe, which produced abot|t ;iC3oo per annual. At the age of twenty 
he became Usher of the Exchequer, which tivas worth from £ iwo to £ 1500 a year. His 
duties were not exacting ; they were to furnish pap^l-s, pens, ink, wax, sand, tape, penknives, 
scissors, and parchment to the Exchequer and Treasury, and to pay the bills of the workmen 
and tradesmen who serve these offices”. On his father’s death, Walpole received in addition 
;£'iooo a year from the collector’s place in the custom house. All these offices Walpole held 
for the rest of his life. Of his two brothers, one held the lucrative office of Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and the other was Clerk of the Pells, 
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greatest statesmen, including Walpole, Canning, Fox, the two 
Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, began their political career as 
representatives of ‘‘pocket boroughs”. Of course it is quite 
true that the House of Commons was not acutely sensitive to 
public opinion and did not readily reflect every change in the 
nation’s ideas. But if the nation really felt strongly about any- 
thing, its feelings would in the end prevail in the House. And 
in some ways the system was good, for it gave the House a 
stability and the member an independence which were valuable. 

The accession of the House of Hanover not only marked 
an important stage in the development of our Constitution, but 
Fortunes of affected profoundly the fortunes of the 

Parties, 1714-1832. gj;.0at political parties in the State. For the next 
forty-five years the Whigs were supre^ne. The Tories were 
,, tainted with Jacobite sympathies, and the Whigs therefore re- 
mained in secure possession of the Government. The ministries, 
consequently, were of long duration, Walpole’s lasting for twenty- 
one years (1721-42) and that of Pelham for ten years (1744-54). 
But with the accession of George III in 1760 came a change. 
The Tories were by this time reconciled to the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and their ^iev^s ^on the necessity of reviving the mon- 
archical power were"' Congenial to the new king. Consequently, 
after a series of short Whig ministries — six in nine years — 
George III at last found the support he desired from a suc- 
cession of Tory ministers. During nearly the whole of the period 
1769-1830, the Tories, first under Lord North, then under the 
younger Pitt, and finally under Lord Liverpool, were in office; 
and their power was increased through the fear inspired by the 
French Revolution of i7<^9, which led many Whigs to join the 
Tpry rankSf Not till 1830 did the Whigs, owing to their advo- 
cacy of Parliamentary Reform, return to power for any length 
of 


1 They were in office 1782-3, but only tor a 
a coalition ministry with the Tory leaders 3:806-7, 


ir leaders formed 
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2. The Risings of 1^15 and 1745 in Scotland 

Something must now be said about the details of the history 
during the period comprised by the reigns of. George I {xYi4‘-2f}: 
and of George II {iY 2 y- 6 o). ‘‘ Soul^extinct ; stomach 

well alive” is the verdict of one distinguished historian of period 
on this epoch. Indeed, it cannot, except towards its 
close, be called an inspiring one. In politics there was a good 
deal of corruption, and no. great principle to ennoble the strife 
between the party factions. In religioh,' the Church of England, 
it has been said, slept and rotted in peace, and its leaders — the 
bishops — were in some cases hardly Christians, The poetry was 
of the artificial, epigrammatic character, of which Pope was such 
a master. A period of peace was followed by a period of war, 
in , which for a time many of our soldiers and seamen showed 
conspiCilduf incapacity. Nevertheless, it was a period of growing 
toleration in matters of religion, and of growing common sense 
•. in the affairs of the world; the country grew prosperous, and 
trade and industry increased; and the nation obtained, for the 
first half of this epoch, what perhaps it most needed at that 
time — i^i^nterval of repose. 

Such a pa'iod was not one in which men would be p/epared 
to lead fodojn hopes in support of lost causes. Though Tory 
squires and Oxford undergraduates might still con- ^he 
tinue to toast the Stuarts,^ the mass of the nation ‘Fi^een*. 
quietly acquiesced in the Hanoverian succession. Only in Scot- 
land, and especially in the Highlands, was active devotion shown 
to the House of Stuart, and Scotland was the centre of the two 
rebellions which took place. The first rising was in 15^15, and 
is known, from the name of its leader, as Mar's Mepeiiion, There 
were to be risings in the Highlands under the Earl of Mar him- 
self, and in the Lowlands of Scotland; in Cumberland, under 
a Mr. Forster; and in the west of England, where the Duke of 
Ormonde was to land. But th*e rising^ in the west came to 
nothing. The two Scotch forces should have combined for a 

^ Under such disguises as Job, standing for James III {the Old Pretender), Ormonde, and 
Bolingbroke ; or 14^, s<f., which denoted James III and the two foreign kings who were 
expected to assist him, Louis XIV of France and Philip V of Spain. 
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joint attack upon Staling, which con,inianded the communications 
of Highlands and Lowlands; but the Lowlanders went south 
instead of north, and along with the men of Cumberland were 

met the Hanoverian army at Sheriffmuir, and though the battle 
was indecisive, the nght wing of each army soundly defeating the 

- ■ ^Mng opposed to it, the rebellion fizzled out. After the lebeHion 

' ' It ‘hough one of them 

ord ^ithsdale, succeeded m escaping from prison in his wife’s 
dress the day before that fixed for his execution ^ 

' ^ within IT- ‘he rising were many. To begin 

with, its leiTders wereji^qmpetent, and no one had much faith in 

' ' failure! pT ^mg John ” as he was called; The Old 

r did indeed land in Scotland but not HIl 

^°“ght, and he proved a very dispiriting 
and frigid eader; ,t is no new thing for me to be unfortunate 
reported to be almost his opening words on his arrival^ 

, Mo,eo,«, Louis XIV had jus. diod, aL the Regen. oZs 
- Who governed during the childhood of Louis XV, wished to 
keep on good terms with Great Britain. Consequently no help 
, from France was forthcoming. /Finally, the Whig Government 
m power showed much energy in dealing with the situation. ) 
rn J f ^ formidable affair it 

hfbaSof rf -ft- 

e Ipttle of Fontenoy (p. 463), where Great Britain had lost great 
nambors o he, b,„es. ..oops. I.s hero was Ciari, 
the son of the Old Pretender, whose daring and attractive Dprsnn! 
a ity well fitted him to lead the Highlanders to victory. Landino- 

f at Moidart, in the nortfo ; 

■ ^ j TL, ft® support of the Camerons 

■ and Macdonalds, and marched south. Cope, the opoosinff sen 

. . ™l ma„h«d „o,.h fcm Edinburgh .o moe. him, b.S, IhfuSog 

- thine . .ZtiThT clndhiti 'Wspt.iw'netni.t.idthwanu-thnhut 

i than ak ..beelts. SuhsK^ueatW Scotland in le$s 


at Oudeiiarde and Malplaquet, 

i ' . n' 
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that Corry Arrack — a pass ^ur miles long with seventeen sudden 
turnings — was held by the enemy, -.'branched off to Inverness. 
Prince Charles therefore continued his march soifth, and he 
was joined by a very capable officer, Lord George ?vlurray.^ 
He then entered Edinburgh, and advanced to meet Cope, who 
had returned by sea, at Presto7ipans, Crossing by night a marsh 
which was supposed to be impassable. Prince Charles at daylight 
found himself within two hundred yards of the enemy ; and his 
Highlanders, charging successively the artillery, the cavalry, and 
the infantry, won a decisive victory in under ten miniiles 
(September). “ They ran like jajbets ”, wrote the Prince of the 
enemy (the spelling is his own); “not a single %ayonet was 
blood-stained”.- Nearly all Scotland now acknowledged Ciiarles 
Edward. 

General Wade, meanwhile, had been sent north to Newcastle 
with ten battalions (seven of which w^ere composed of foreigners) 
to prevent an invasion of England. Prince Charles invasion 
advanced south, then sudcjienly — to avoid Wade — England. 

Served \vest, entered England by Carlisle, took Manchester, and 
reached Derby — within one hundred and twenty-five miles of 
London. Whether he ought to have advanced farther will 
ahvays be a matter for dispute. Had he but known that 
Newcastle, one of the chief ministers of the day, was restlessly 
pacing his room in an agony of doubt as to whether to join the 
Pretender or not, that George II himself had made all prepara- 
tions to retire to Hanover, and that people were rushing in wild 
panic to get their money from the bank, he might have proceeded. 
As it was, Prudence in the person of Lord George Murray said 
“No”; for Wade was with one army in the north, Cumberland 
with another in the Midlands, and yet another lay neaP*London, 
whilst the Princess own army was dwindling and recruits were"^ 
not coming in. Consequently Prince Charles retreated; and 
when he had once begun, he could not stop. 

The rebellion henceforward t^ecame, as a contemporary said, 
“a rebellion on the defensive”, and %as bound to fail. Prince 

^ He had a son at Eton who was very anxious to fight for King George. 

2 The Highlanders were delighted; thfey had, they said, a prince “who could eat a diy 
crust, sleep on pease-strav^', eat his dinner in four minutes, and win a battle in five , 
(C271) ^ 
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Charles, however, reached Scotland 

Falkirk (January, 1746). The Dr 

Suppression ^P. 
of rising. 

to take up his \ 
his troops, and 
Whilst the me 
the front rank 


ueiy, ■:ana:'won .''a' -Victory v'^ at 
I of Cumberland was then 
’ command in Scotland, 
^m; '.'London "to' ■.Edin'burg'h''' 
d a like energy in drilling 
meet a Highland charge 
u in me rear rank were to fire volleys, those in 
were to kneel with bayonets fixed ;5nd 

tl^ffigWand^’ Highlander on his right front, ’the right 
the Highlander s unprotected side. After a clever winter camoai^n 
in a mountainous country, Cumberland met Prince Charles ^ 
mnhe neighbourhood of Inverness, and won a comnleS 
obtained the horrible appellation' ^ 

Ato th. ’ after th^ battle" 

After the rebellion was over, many Scotsmen were executed 

wrik tfeSr? heroism of Flora Macdonald.' 

? V u t> and eventually died in 17882 

^4 Biitish Parliament passed a stringent Disarming Act— and 
even bagpipes by a decision of the^'w courts, were declared 
instruments of war and therefore illea^i Z T ^^'^Hred 
abolished the hereditarv i„rf<=d.Vd„„ C.r r.- also 
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3. The Two Kings' and their Whig ^Ministers 

Something must now be said about the two kings, George I 
and George IL who ruled respectively from 1714-27, and from 
1727-60. They cannot be considered very attractive George i, 
monarchs. A contemporary said of George I that “ he 
had no notion of what was princely”; whilst George II ^ 727 ~fjo. 
was somewhat coarse, occasionally irritable, and not over-generous 
— he only made one present to Walpole, who was his minister for 
fifteen years, and that was a diamond w’ith a^ daw in it Neither " 
of the two kings was interested in science, art, or litei^.ture.'^ Both 
of them quarrelled with their eldest sons,- But wdiilst George I 
quarrelled also with his wife and kept lier in prison for over thirty 
years, George 11 was very much attached to Queen Caroline (she 
died in 1737), who was indeed a remarkable woman, keenly inter- 
ested in the philosophy and literature of her time, and exercising 
considerable influence upon politics. 

Both George 1 and George II, however, possessed charac- 
teristics which should have appealed to their new subjects. They 
were keen soldiers. George I began his fighting career at the 
age of fifteen, and commanded the forces of the Empire for a 
short period during the War of the Spanish Succession, whilst . 
George II led a great cavalry charge at Oudenarde, and, donning ; 
the same old uniform thirty-five years later, fought like a lion at 
Dettingen. Both kings were veracious and trustworthy, loyal ,, ^ 

their friends and not vindictive to their opponents. Moreover, , 

is %^ery greatly to their credit that, though they were absolute rulers ^ ' 
in Hanover, they never overstepped the constitutional limits 
imposed upon them in Great Britain, and they had the good sense 
to rely for counsel in British affairs upon their British advisers and 


,11 


A / 


1 There is a story that George T, when congratulated by some courtier on becoming King 
of England, said; “Rather congratulate me in hai^ng Newton for a subject in one country 
and Leibnitz in the other,” But the story laclfi confirmation, and there is no reason to suppose 
that George I realized the greatness either of the discoverer of the law of gravitation or of the 
inventor of the differential calculus. 

~ George 1 was so rrmch displeased with his son, the future George H, that he appears to 
have entertained a suggestion that the son should be seized and sent to America, “where he 
should never be heard of more"; for Queen Caroline, George IPs wife, found in George Fs 
cabinet after his death a letter from the First Lord of the Admiralty containing this proposal. 
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not upon any German ministers 
be expected that George I, who 
fifty-four and did not know 
or care f 

his influence in Great Britain 
devoted to Hanover^ knew 
possessed shrewdness and 
siderable itnpWtance in domestic affairs. 

^ We must now turn to home politics. The accession of 
m 1714, made the Whigs supreme. The Tories were tai 
The Whig J^cobite Sympathies, and for forty-five years- 

*>e accession Of George Ill-the WTiigs remained hi 
possession of the Government. The immense 
V\ hig majority that was returned to the first Parliament of George I 
showed considerable energy. It repealed the more intolerant 
Acts such as the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts— 
passed m the Tory Parliament of Anne. It impeached the Tory 
leaders, including Harley. Fearful, after Mar’s rising was sup- 
pressed, that a new Parliament might return a Tory majority, it 
proceeded to prolong its own existence by passing-somewhat 
unconstitutionally— th_e_£^/«2^/ ^rf (171^ which allowed this 

and succeeding Parliaments to siTToFseven years. The life of a 
Parhamefit was till 1911 subject to this Act, and this limit is un- 
^ oubtedly better than that of three years which had been imposed 
m the^reign of VViIliam III. Meanwhile the four leaders in thf 
Why mimjry had quarrelled; and in 1717 two of them. Towns- 
Marlhof 'saving Sunderland, the son-in-law of 

?he ^I'"°rca, supreme. 

^ fae^rule of the two latter, however, was to come to an abrupt 
TonclusiofTi m 1720. i 

thP 17” to secure the trade of 

e South Seas. It had prospered, and in 1719 it offered to take 

c °T that is to say, to become the 

BubWe®®® sole. creditor of the Gwernment, and to buy out, either 

The Comn!^ "" stf’sr creditors. 

The Company proposed to pay £7,000,000 for this privilege-for 

as such It was regarded-and to reduce the interest whfch the 

nation was paying, ; The Government accepted the offer, and the 


or fpourites. It was hardly to 
came to the throne at the age of 
. . . . ^ of English, should understand 

for British politics; he spent half his time in Planover, and 
was small. George II, though also 
more of Great Britain, and, as he 
common sense, was a factor of con- 
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more willingly as the Commny had. paid considerable bribes to 
the less honest of its members. The directors of the Company 
thought that tlie close connection with the Governh'icnt which 
would result from the Company being its sole creditor would be 
a gigantic advertisement and inspire confidence. And so it 
proved. Everyone, including philosophers and clergymen, and . 
even in its corporate capacity the Canton of Berne, began to buy 
shares in the Company. The went up by bounds'’'*"^ 

and reached ^£1000. There followed a erase, Qf,,.speculatiori. 
Numerous companies were formed, none too foolish to lack sub-/ , 
scribers.^ And then came the reaction, and the biibl)le burst. 
People began to realize that the South Sea Conijiany s shares ' 
could not possibly be worth what had been paid for them, and ‘ ’ 
tried to get rid of them. Consequently the shares fell even ^ 
quicker than they had risen, and hundreds of people who had i . 
bought when the stock was high lost their fortunes. 

At once there was a cry for vengeance. It was seriously ' ' 
proposed to tie the directors up in sacks and throw them into 
the Thames. Revelations regarding the bribes to paiiofthe ' ' 
the ministers came out, and the Cxovernment was 
ruined. Of the two leaders, Sunderland resigned, and Stanhope, 
who was honest, had a fit when an unjust charge of corruption 
was brought against him, and died. Of the other ministers, one 
committed suicide, another was sent to the Tower, whilst the 
smallpox accounted for a third. The way was thus left open 
for Walpole, ^Yho had not been officially connected wifh the 
South Sea Company’s transactions, though he had made a 
profit of 1000 per cent by judicious buying and selling of its 
shares on his own private account. 

Rohert Walpole was a typical product of bis time.^ By birth 
a. .^Norfolk squire, and educated at Eton , he was a cheerful, good’*^ 
natured, tolerant person, and a keen sportsman, who, character of 
it was said, always opened the letters from his game- waipoie. 
keeper first, however important^his other correspondence might 
be .2 He was a man of considerable^ common sense, and a iiro- 

t One hnancier brought out a company to promote ** a certain design which will hereafter 
be promulgated and even this company did not lack subscribers, 

2 Parliament owes its Saturday holiday to the fact that Walpole on that day used 
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digiously hard worker. He never appeared to be in a hurrv 

“ T t?" - fv of forgetting his worries 

clothe^”'' Af ^ ««■ 

As he said, howev^i of himself, he was no saint 

rio reformer, no Spartan. A ^^njcal,' hoarse person, he lacked 

all enthusiasms. With him there was no ideal for his countrv 

o seek to attain in external affairs, no passion to lessen the 

.urn of human misery at home. Such a statesman may make 

. na ion prosperous, but he can never make a nation great. It 

yas fortunate for Great Britain that, after she had waxed fat 

inder a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to acffbn:' 

I he tw«ity-one years of Walpole’s administration, from 

.721 42, contain, it has been said, no history. We have seen 

kT “ maintained till near 

1 1; ^ of peace, which was 

try benefacial to England. In domestic affairs little happens. In 

‘inance. our financial history, however, Waloole’s rule wno 
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(1724); or to be the first leader of an organized Opposition like 
Pulteney (1725), whose tongue Walpole feared, it was said, more 
than another man’s sword; or to grow turnips likfe Townshend 
(1730), the brother-in-law and Norfolk neighbour of Walpole. 

Though Walpole was supreme in his ministry, he had to 
encounter considerable opposition from other quarters. Boiing- 
LPoke, wiio had fled to the Continent on George Is 
accession, had been allowed to come back to Eng- 
land, and, though excluded, as one of the conditions 
of his return, from using his great powers of speech in the House 
of Lords, wielded his pen with great effect in a weekly paper 
called 27 ze Cra/fsfmn.^ He and the Tories, thotigh not very 
numerous themselves, had as their allies in opposing Walpole 
an increasing number of the older Whigs under Pulteney, wdio 
were discontented with Wai},)ole’s monopoly of power, and of the 
younger Whigs called “ the Boys ”, including a rising statesman 
in William Pitt, who unsparingly attacked Walpole’s system of 
bribery and corruption. Walpole, however, held his own. He 
had the support of both George I and George II, and especially 
of Queen Caroline until she died in 1737.*'^ INIoreover, his mix- 
ture of shrewdness, good sense, and good humour made him an 
"'‘^effenrieaHer in the House of Commons; and these qualities, 
besides the power which he could exercise through the gift of 
places and pensions, and the possession by some of his chief 
supporters of pocket boroi^hs’*, served to secure him^a' faiidy 
docile majority. i%i (f 

Walpole was earful, moreover, to avoid raising great anta- 
gonisms. Whilst allowing the Dissenters in practice to hold 
office in towns and elsewhere, he wou^d not, for fear Excise 

of angering the Church, formally repeal the laws whicB ^^^ 3 * 

forbade them to do so. In another matter he gave way to 
popular feeling. In 1733 he introduced an Excise Bill Under 

1 The first number of The Cretftsman appearefi at the end of 1726, and the last ntimber in 
1736. * It was published at first twice and ihen once a week, and amongst its contributors, 
besides Bolingbroke himself, were Swift, Pulteney, #ope* and Arbuthnot. 

^ Queen Caroline on one occasion succeeded in convincing the king with arguments Walpole 
had used to her, though unconvinced by them herself. She had great influence over the king, 
cf. the old couplet : 

“You may strut, dapper George, but *twill all be in vain; 

We know ’t is Queen Caroline, not you, that reign 



liib 151 U auties on wine and tobacco w^re to be paid, not on their 
amval m port, but only if and when tuey were taken for internal 
consumption in Great Britain out of the warehouses where they 
were to be placed on arrival. The object of the Bill was to 
check smuggling, and to make London and other places free 
ports by allowing goods to be re-exported- without payino- anv 
duty The Bill, however, r^t, .^.t^mdhdous !:p^;:sitioI 
An army of excise men, it was alleged, would be created, who 
would the elections with their votes, and who would 

invade Englishmen’s homes to see that the duty had been paid 
reducing British subjects to a condition of slavery. The citizens 
of London prayed to be heard against the Bill, and sent a petition 
y coaches that stretched from Westminster to Temple 

because they 

thought that the price of their tobacco would be raised. The 
whole country took up the cry of “No slavery, no excise”, and 

“^.'■‘^bed about with badges on their hats 
bearing this and similar inscriptions. In th<=> TTonco n 
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at his execution. The execution over, there was some disorder, 
and stones were thrown It the town guard. Its conimander, 
Captain Porteous, gave orders for the guard to fife, and some 
people were killed. Popular fury was aroused. Captain Porteous 
was tried and condemned ^ to ds|tth. ^ But he was ‘ rejos^ed by 
the Government, and the mgb then took matters into its own 
hands and hanged him on a dyer's pole.^ Walpole’s Govern- 
ment accordingly tried to pass^a'Blll punishing the city of Edin- 
burgh, but its terms were so stringent that they were opposed by 
all the Scottish members and had to be considerably modified. 
Walpole's position in Scotland was further weakened by the def<^Cr 
lion of the I 3 uke of Argyll, who had enormous iitfluencef con- 
sequently in the new Parliament of ,1741 only six Scottish mem- 
bers supported Walpole, 

Meanwhile Queen Caroline's death in 1737 had de|)Tived 
Walpole of his chief ally, whilst in the same year the Prince of 
Wales joined the Opposition. Penally, the Opposi- 
tion forced on the war with Spain in 1739 (p, 461), waipoie, 1743. 
and Walpole’s mismanagement of it helped to secure his defeat 
and resignation in 1742. Walpole’s rule bad not been an insgir- 
ing one. P>ut his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home 
^ad.two results: it made the Planoverian dynasty secure, and it 
gave the country a breathing space which enabled her n.o endure 
the exertions demanded during the later wars of the century. 
Moreover, Walpole’s strong, clear common sense had been of great 
value ‘in matters of practical administration, whilst his financial 
ability had done much, and would, but for a factious opposition, 
have done more to develop the prosperity‘*''an 3 "*"trade of the 
country. 

To Walpole succeeded a ministry whose most •prominent 
member was CazMr-et^ and whose activity was chiefly’' shown in 
the War of the Austrian Succession ; and to that 
another ministry commonly called the ^^Broad- 

bottomed admimstratwn^\ consisting of nearly all the chief Whigs 

■ ■■■' ■■ 

cell. One of them, however^ being a person of considerable bulk, .stuck in the a|jerturc, ;rs'I 
not only was unable to get om himself but prevented the^e|:re^of the otherr But,' on the 
following Sunday, he attacked the guard at the dose of divine service, and enatfled his fellow- 
prisoner to get away. 

t See Scott’s Heart of Midlothian for full account of the Porteous Riots. 


The Pelham 
ministry, i744-54« 
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under Henry Felham and his brother, the Duke of Newcastle 
I hat ministry, which lasted from 1744 to 1754, continued anc 
• i" Austrian Succession, and suppressed thf 

Kebelhon of 1745, and in home affairs pursued Walpole’s qui 
,®®9ent policy. Only one matter of interest need be mentioned 
and that was the reform of the calendar. Hitherto in Great 
Britain the old Roman calendar had been used, and not the 
corrected calendar adopted first by Gregory XIII in 1582, and 
subsequently by nearly all European nations. The old calendar 
was several days wrong, and the ministry, in order to rectify it 
omitted some days in September, 1752, calling the 3rd of Septem- 
ber the 14th.* Great irritation was aroused by this change, many 
people thinking that they had been defrauded by the Government 
of these days; hence came the popular cry, “Give us back our 
eleven days '. Another change was made at the same time, and 
the legal year in future was to begin on January ist, and not, as 
heretofore, on March 25th.^ 

. On Pelham’s death, in 1754, the Duke of Newcastle succeeded 
'ds prime minister. He was a man o f vast incompetence, always 
The Duke of ^ hurry and bustle and never doing anything He 
Newcastle, has been described as a “hubble-bubble” man, his 

m 1 • u • speech resembling the bubbling of a 

Turkish Pipe.- But his personal influence over various “ pocket ” 
boroughs returning members to the House of Commons, Ld his 
InfhiSfr® spent m securing others, gave him a position which 
Srs W "" ^ continuously for over forty 

suwL ““Jd not 

smvive the beeinninp- of xr ? tTr.. ^ ^ 


^ The most permanent mpnum 
British Museum in 1753, but ail 
: unfriendly to the scheme The 

■ ' - ^ Newcastle was f. : ' 

and t)vo stories are told of his ignoi«« 
someone told him that Cape Breton wa 
exclaimed delightedly: “Cape Breton an 
IS, sure enough. My dear sir, you alwayi 
that Cape Breton is an island.” On anot 
was necessary for Annapolis ; on which N 
Annapolis, Annapolis! OhJyes,Annap 
be defended—pray, where is Annapolis? 


ent of Pelham’s administration 
that can be said to Pelham’s c 
money for it was raised by m« 

for a long time responsible for the administratio 
ignorance ii(^ that capacity. After be 
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ministry which succeeded, however, found itself powerless without 
Newcastle’s influence. fJi 'tunately Pitt and Newcasik then i 
bined in the summer of 1757 to form a ministry, New- 


, com- 


castle managing the patronage and business details New?rs1ie, 
whilst Pitt was left to conduct the great v;ar with which 


Iiis name will be for ever connected. But before Pitt and New- 
castle could bring the Seven Years' War to a conclusion, the death 
of George II, in 1760, changed the aspect of domestic politics, and 
the Whig ascendancy was, for the first time since 1714, seriously 
threatened. 


4. Pitt and Wesley 


In the early Planoverian })eriod, theiUfition, it Jias been said, , 




had sunk into a condition of moral rarefy paralleled in our 

Iiistory. Jt was due, above "all others, to two men, , I a 

William Pitt and John Wesley, that Great Britain, influence of 
towards the middle of the century, was roused from ^ 


her torpor, and of these two men and their influence something 
must now be said, PiU,- education at Eton, went into 

the cavalry. He entered Parliament in 1735. He became an 
opponent, first as leader of “the Boys’', of Walpole’s corruption, ^ 
and secondly, of Carteret’s continental foreign policy; and 


■(M 


. .Mftm 

? lit I 

violent expression of his views was so ^ngenial to the ohi Duchess ; 


of Marlborough that she left him a legacy of ; 4 i<^,ooo. Sub- 
sequently he had become paymaster of the forces in Pelham’s ^ 


administration, but had refused to take the enormous perquisites 


which had hitherto been connected with that office. From 1757 




to 1761 Pitt was the real ruler of Great Britain. No doubt he was 


inconsistent, and in youth when in opposition attacked measures * 




which he subsequently supported when in power, Pie has been 
described, and not without truth, as something of a c ha rlatat? : 1 
He loved ostentation and lacked simplicity, fie was always ’ 

something of an actor, and even for the most unimportant inter- ^ ' 
views his crutch and his slin^ ^forlhe was a martyr to gout) were 
most carefully arranged.^- And it imist be admitted that his con- 


^ Pitt was very fond of reading: aloud the tragedies of Shakespeare to his family, but, 
w’henever he came to any light or comic parts, he used to give the book to somtione else^ to 
read. “This anecdote”, says a distinguished historian, “is characteristic of his whole life. 
He never unbent. He was always acting a part, always self-conscious, always aiming at a 
false and unreal dignity.*’ 
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fmderabte^^' was OTerbeayng and at times almost 

^ As an^'orator he 'was superb. 

. His words , wrote one contemporary, “have sometimes frozen 
my young blood into stagnatbn and sometimes made it pace in 
such a hurry through my veins that I could scarce support it.” 
Another said that you might as soon expect a “No” from an old 
maid as from the House of Commons when Pitt was in the height 
of his power Absolutely incorruptible himself, he and his son, 

^nrZ^F two men to raise the 

standard of English public life. Quite fearless, he had the cour- 
age to stand ifp for unpopular causes—as in the case of Byng--- 
when he saw an injustice was being done. It was of cou'rsb as 
_a wai minister that he was greatest, and of Pitt in that canacitv 
something has already been said. But Pitt was one of those 

for?m?"R "i' Unfortunately 

for Great Britain he only held high office from 175? to ryd/ 

and again for a brief period from 1766 to 1767. If he 

could have stayed in office longer, Ireland might Lve been 

pacified^, America might not have been lost, our Indian Empire 

SI T organized, and parliamenLy 

i|^''^'-'^mSf Sreat views 

nimself, bfit like a prophet of old he could insnire a mtinn tn 

I noble deeds and high thoughts. ‘ ‘ 

sSrVTT "‘'‘tion was 

that exercised by Pitt in the political life. Wesley had 

John^wesiey ^een educated at Chaiterhouse. and Oxford. After 

“is. to Oxford as a Fellow in 

a small socu JT T deader of 

_a small society for mutual improvement, the members of which 

.ncl„d,„B h» b, other Chories, the farooue h,m„ ^ 

slance or a kw words which he spoke, snS 4 <10^17^*“ 'r* ^tfs 

TOrds s.,ked a per.son who was present "whe*ei-Z W Someone after- 

fiffure of the poor member”. “No sit "he renlM ", 

• On another occasion Pitt begtin a sobech with the ’ t laugh.” 

hination of Pitfs somewhatTestSteZl^ Id The com- 

these caused some members to !»ugH *^Pitt tur^d *'* simple words as 

word “sugar” three times, and C «Jd 'm ™ a “ 

raembets sank, we are told, i into. .ite.Vfl ^ '“S'"' ' " And the 

■ 1 > , . - i - ; . 
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George Whitefield, were known in the University by the nick- 
name of Methodists. Siil)sequently Wesley was a minister for 
two years in Georgiaj the newly founded colony in America. On 
his return to England he began the w’-ork which has made him so 
famous. In 1739 he built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and 
formed the first of his regular Methodist societies in London. 
Above all, the year 1739 saw the system of open-air preaching 
adopted which was to carry the message of the gospel to hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

The activity shown by John Wesley and his colleagues, 
Charles Wesley and Whitefield, was astonishing. Of the three, 
Whitefield was prolxibly the greatest preacher, « Activity of tht 
and he, during the thirty-four years of his ministry, Methodists, 
is said to have preached on the average ten sernmns a week to 
audiences numbering sometimes as many as thirty ihoiisandd 
His record, however, is surpassed by that of John Wesley, who, 
in the half century preceding his death in 1791, is estimated 
to have delivered forty thousand sermons, and to have travelled 
a quarter of a million of miles, the greater part of it on horseback. 
Their preaching affected all classes — the miners of Cornwall, the 
soldiers in the army, the negroes in Georgia, as well as a section 
of fashionable society in London. Nor was the activity of the 
three confined to England and Wales, for the whole world was 
their parish. Whitefield made over twelve journeys across the 
Atlantic, and Wesley had a missionary tour in Scotland when 
over eighty years of age. 

Throughout his life Wesley remained a member of the Church 
of England. But gradually the movement which he initiated 

became independent of that Church, His doctrines . 

' ■ . , .... . , ■ Methodism' mti'cl.' 

concerning sin and conversion were disliked by Church of 

many in the Anglican Church. The chapels ‘ ^ 

^ No popular preacher has probably ever had such influence as WhitefioKi. He had a voice 
which could be heard by thirty thousand people infthe open air, but which was managed with 
such shill thathccould pronounce, a contemuprary said, an unpromising w<trd like Mesopotamia 
in a way to produce tears from his audience. Of hii powers of vivid description many stories 
are related. Even such a pattern of propriety and aristocratic conduct as Lord Chesterfichi, 
when Whitefield was relating the story of a blind man deserted by his dog and losing his way 
on a dangerous moor, lost all self-control, and bounded out of his seat as the blind man neared 
a precipice, excl.'uniing, “Good Godl he’s gone 1” One of Whitefield's admirers held, that a 
sermon of his would only reach its highest perfection at the fortieth repetition. 
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T^ich he built were designed to be Supplemental to the parish 
^ . churches; before long they became ■''ivals. Quite early in his 
■.^•career, m 1 7^3 7, Wesley had instituted “lay” preachers, and in 

Sr#'” ministers; and after his death 
the Wesleyans formed themselves into definite and separate 
organisations.^ 

" ? r "^^'esley is not to be remembered only as the founder 

of a new religious organization. He was a great social reformer 
f ^ ^ religious leader, and to him, per- 
the_ English naps in a greater degree than to any other man, is 
nation. ^ increased kindliness and humaneness which 

^V'was exhibited, in the later part of the eighteenth century, and 
the development of practical efforts to deal with the problems 
of poverty, inadequate though those efforts still were. But 
above all else we may put his influence on the religious life 
of _ the whole British people. A great French thinker, who 
visited the country soon after the accession of George I, was 
o opinion that there was no such thing as religion in England; 
and there IS no doubt that the early period of the Hanoverian 
rule was singularly lacking in religious activities and enthusiasms 
It IS the imperishable glory of John Wesley that he restored 
Christianity as has been said, to its place as a living force in 
the personal creed of men and in the life nf the 



Summary of History During Reign of 
George III (1760-1820) 

ii* '■ 

The reign of George II I {iy 6 o-i% 2 o) may be divided chronologicaih- 
into three periods: first, 1760-83 to the end of the American War of 
Independence ; second, 1783-1802 to the end of the Revolutionary War, 
a period during nearly the whole of which the younger Pitt was Prime 
Minister; third, 1803-20, when occurred the struggle ag«nst, Napoleon 
and the subsequent years of distress. 

The First of these periods (1760-83) sees the end of the Seven 
Years War in 1763, and the Treaty of Paris by which Great Britain 
obtained Canada (pp. 475-7). Then followed the series of events 
beginning with the Stamp Act in 1765, which caused the American 
War of Independence (1775-83); after three years P' ranee, and, later 
still, Spain and Holland combined in the war against Great Britain, 
and finally the latter had to recognize the independence of the Colonies 
(Ch. XXXVII). The war had great influence upon the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and enabled the Irish, under Grattan’s 
leadership, to secure the independence of their Parliament and the 
abolition of the restrictions upon their trade (pp. 57S-9). In India 
this period saw the reforms of Clive during his third visit to India 
(1765-7), a.nd the government of Warren Hastings from (pp. 

5 1 2-1 5) ; whilst Cook’s first voyage to Australia in 1 768 was the prelude ^ 
to the colonization of that vast continent (p. 519). In home p^dliHcs 
these years are interesting for the attempts of the king to recover, 
from the Whig oligarchy, some of the lost power of the Crenvn, an 
attempt \vhich was successful during the ministry of Lord North (1769- 
82), the king being really his own Prime Minister (pp. 560-6}. During 
this period also came some of the chief inventions and discoveries of 
the Industrial Revolution, including the ^ Spinning Jenny ” and the 
Steam Engine (pp. 586-7); whilst in 177^ came the puyication of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth 0/ Nations (p. 570). 

The Second of the three periods ? 1783-1 802) saw the long ministry"' 
of the younger Pitt (1783-1801), the first ten years of which were years 
of peace and financial reform (pp. 569-71). The later years were 
occupied with the war of the French Jlevolution (1793-1802), a war 
Caused chjefiy by the a^ressiveness of France and her desire to spread ^ 
her doctrines over EOTof^'tr'a'^oh^qufuice of her Revolution, which ■ 
began in 1789. At sea Great Britain had many of her most briliiani 
successes, but the war w^as, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
somewhat unsuccessful on land, except at the dose, in Egypt and in 
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In^a, where, during Lord Wellesley's rule (1798-1805), imnortant 
Victories , were won (Ch, XXXIX, and for India pp. 516-18) Mean- 
tmie, fear of the French doctrines spre^ing to England caused PUt 
to pass some severe laws m order to repress any revolutionary move- 
predominance of the Tory and the break-up of 
Ireland phere was much unrest, wlSch 
of a® Rebellion of 1798; Pitt succeeded in passing the Act 

™ faded to overcome the king’s opposition 

to the Roman Catholic claims and consequently resigned (pp 580-'?) 
During this period many men great in Literature or Art died, such 

^^ 7 ). Gibbon the historian, and the 
Sn?y ' ^ painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 

fiofn f f to.fr^gle British trade; our retaliatory mSes 
finally led to wm with the United States in 1814. Wellington’s Pen- 
Naoof Campaign (1809-14) had no small share in bringing about 
Napoleon s downfall, which eventually came after the Russia cam 

j»sid«,b.e dL^s'rs ?o 2S,v nsrs- 

nf IS to our Imperial history, because of the acouisition 

SelV(l?^foTa°nd';T? anV^elif Lmd 

vveiiesiey (179S-1805) and of Lord Hastings (1814-21) in India I’nn 

steamer ^d°'th history, amongst other things, for the first 

£ asrs iK-T<£dfS‘4t ar » 

wL«£y Novell Wordsworth and the beginning of ScotPs 

IndlpeSSch‘kxiv'^^^\K^t""'^'"‘'^ American War of 

Ch XT mii-i, * , 3 > pn- XXXIX with the Revohitionarv and 

Ill’s rei^^nn^e Wars. Domestic affairs during GeorSe 

Srr I 
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XXXVII. Greati Britain and her Rela- 
tions with ij^merica after the Seven 
Years’ War, 1763-783 

Aeir- ■■ . 

We must now resum e the story of the great series of wars in 

which Great Britain was engaged during the eighteenth century. 

The twenty years that follow the Seven Years’ War are, ^ 

V'....- . : ■ ; . ' ■ Great Brltam 

It amongst the most interesting, certainly also amongst and her em- 

the most disappointing in the history of our empire. *^***^’ 

The Seven Years’ War had left Great Britain tri^iiphant. She 
had then, however, to organize her empire. But, at this most 
critical period, the king and the aristocracy which governed 1 
Great Britai n were^ uisympatKetic, and, above all, ignprajit. 
The ministries were constanFiychanging and had no settled con- 
victions; and later, Lord North’s ministry, though more stable— 
it lasted from 1769-82 — was also more incompetent. Above all, 
there was no great^statesman enable of dealing with the situation, 
except perhapis William Pitt, who was too ill to make more than 
fitful appearances, and Ed mun d .Burke, who never held high 
office. And so Great Britain went blundering forward, and lost 
the larger part of her empire in the West, whilst she \vith difficulty 
held her own in the East. Learnin g 

lastly; but our statesmen made the cost in these twenty yeats 
unnecessarily high. 

The difficulties, however, which were to arise with our 
American colonies were not solely due to British statesmen. 
Our very success in the Seven Years’ War made influence of 
our position in North America one^of peculiar ^ar^JXmeri- 
difficiilty. ‘‘With the, triumph .of Wolfe on the can colonies. ^ 
Heights of AttllSin^wola a ^istinguisheffliistorian, “began 
the history of the United States.” Fhe conq.u., eiU.>Ql^Xanada J 
freed th e Americ an xolomes...^ danger, .pf. absorption ___ by the 
French] *nd^by sp_ dpjng^ jnabled_them_to ^ independent 

of the_nl^her_ country. Above all, the great exp enses that fell,' 
as a consequence of the war, upon country Ma to 

an attempt to t ax th e colonies, which caused both the P ^ntan 


m 


ill 
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democrats of the North and the Anglican, aristocratic, and slave 
owning planters of the South to unfe for the first time in a 
common opposition. [ 

• colonies 

in the world had been so well treated as those in British America. 

Bi matters of government the colonies had no great grievances' 
The governor of each colony was, however, generally a[)pointed 
by the Crown, and there were plenty of minor disputes between 
the governors and the colonial assemblies; and the British Parlia- 
ment could— and did occasionally— pass laws which were binding 
upon the colonies. In matters of trad e. Great Britain no doubt 
rcgarded jer .olomes as a source of wealth. Consequently some 

reSrittions ^«7“c6loniiri^^^^ such as tobacco and 

cotton, could be exported only to Great Britain 
The manufacture in America of steel or woollen goods, or even 
of hats, was limited or forbidden, so as not to compete with 
British imports. All ^ods from had first to be landed 


in Great Britain 

subject to the Navi- 

^ -".if- .^b 'hne now denies that these restrictions were 
unwise; but it must be remembered that Great Britain erred 
in company with all other mother countries - only to a less 
degree. Moreover, the colonies had compensations. Many of 
their products, such as grain and fish and rum, they could export 
where they hked. If the American colon'ies were only allowd 
to send their tobacco to Great Britain, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain were only allowed to smoke American tobacco. And the 

restrictions on Ameriran trade were largely evaded by svstemlt?A* 
smuggling? ®Jstemati^: 

T4- '4.1..-™.., ■■ . 


i! 


ii 


m 


srhuggling 


IIP 

t'i I 


^ f cceeded Bute as prime minS^Ttn^, 

t«il K ^ -accustomed to examine dl 

tads he made inquiries, and found that the revenue from the 

namra ly he tned to put sbme check on the vast amount of 
mugg mg which these small figures indicated- 
resented by the American& Shortly afterwards 
that It was — i— - ■ < ■ - - 


'1 




F M*cnvme decided^ . •' 

I e for :f efonce^ of th<f,Apaeric^n .icofonies. ' 





not oniy against the French hut against the Indian tribes, to 
keep a"" smalf'itMdffig '“fie wks probably right 

in this decision. And, colisidering the financial pbsition of the 
mother country, Grenville |vas not unreasonable in thinking that 
the colonies themselves shoujd ^ cpntnbute something towards 
their own defence. ' For the resources of (keat Britain were 
being subjected to a severe test, t'he Seven Years' War had 
nearly doubled the National Debt. Taxation was heavy and 
included even taxes on wlieels and wdndow panes. Moreover, 
Britain’s position was threatened by a coalition of France and 
Spain, countries which w'ere preparing for an a tt a ck in the near 
future. ' . 

Nor was Grenville’s particular proposal unreasonable. He 
suggested that the colonies should pay one-third"* of the expen.se 
of this army by means of an Act under which all legal stamp 
documents should bear stamps^ Moreover, jie put 
forward this proposal in a very tentative and moderate way. He i 
allowed a year’s delay for its ^discussion, and told the agents of/' 
the colonies that, if the colonies would raise the money in any 
other way, he would be quite content; and only when they Med 
to suggest , any alternative scheme was - A*/- 

through the British Parliament (1765). Was Grenville justified 
in producing his Stamp Act? Legally the British Fariiament 
had undoubtedly the right to pass the Stamp Act imposing this 
taxation on the colonies. But it was natural that a iib^j:.t|i:-laring 
people should object to being taxed by a ParliaiiiSmOT%^®l 
they were unrepresented, and which belonged to a country three 
thousand miles away that would lessen its own burdens by the 
amount of money it could raise from them. “ tipq,. with- 
out jepmentation ’’ has been |he watciword of Eng ^sh liberty: 

and \t proved' a 'Bry which it was difficult for Englishmen to resist? 
Consequently the colonies med the year which Grcinvilie had 
allowed them not for discussion but for agitation. When the 
Act was finally passed and ^ame into there were 

riq|§^,;a goyaapi’g house was sacked;^ and stamp collectors Sum! 
B stamps; and-mostmnjiKws of all- 

1 Umortunately it contained an invaluable cdllectkm of historical papers and bf oks^ which 
were ai! dejstroyed. ♦ , ' >' 

(C271) 33 " ' 
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delegates from nine out of the thirteen colonies met tot 


protest, thus showing a unity of purpose which they had never 

before exhibited. f 

The opinions of British statesn/sn differed when news of 
these proceedings reached England. The king and Grenville 
Repeal of for Great Britain’s legal rights. Others, like 

stamp Act. Burke, thought the Act' inexpedient, and were not 

concerned with its legality, htt thought that the 

right to tax the colonies, and pro- 

would be slaves if they had n 
retirement from office, Rock- 
Adopting a conciliatory 
c. ^ s.n Act was passed 
time declaring that Great Britain had a right to tax 
The Americans were delighted: and all 


British Parliament had i * * 
claimed that the Americans ^ 
resisted. Meanwhile, on Grenville’j 
ingham succeeded as prirhe’ rbinister. 
policy, he repealed the Stamp Act, though 

sit the same 

the colonies. 

of serious trouble seemed to be at an end. 

_ Great questions, however, when they are once raised, seldom 
J^^OEmant for long. Mor§gy^,qn, the Anqerican side, there 
Devei^o^pment ^cte extremists who wished to reduce British con- 
quarre . jj.qJ ^ vanishing-point, and who were on the look- 
out for quarrels to effect their 'purpo^^^ The character of the 
^lonists in the all, in Boston, the capital of 

Massach^ette— was, in Pitt’s phrase, “umbrageous” (i.e. they 
took-ltobrage easily) and quarrelsome, and their conduct was 
sometimes veiy irritating to the mother country. Meantime, at 
^ politicians were not statesmen enough to deal with 

a difficult situation. As' a’ consequence 'a series of dispute^ in- 
significanl in themselves, became by exaggeration and misunder- 
s^^ding so magnified that finally, as has been said, one side 

The first dispute was due mir^able man, 

by name Townshend, who wm Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Townshend’s Bord Chatham^ mmistry, ^ Ip 1767, at a time when 

g a- a, To™ 

abolition,*^. announc^ his intention of raising an income 

of ;44 o,ooo year by imposins- duties nn ten 







THE BUTY ON • TEA 


that as these were external taxes levied at the ports, and not 
internal taxes, the colonistp could not object. It is needless to 
say that they did object, |nd the agitation, led by the men of 
Massachusetts, was reopenei. Accordingly, in 1770, Lord Marthls: . 
ministry — which had come into office in that year, and was to 
remain in power for the next twelve years— gave way, and the 
duties on glass and paper were abolished. But, with incredible 
folly, the duty on tea wa s retained, jn order to assert the right 
of taxing. , . /, ... ....... ........ ... J. 

Small incidents are easily exaggerated when two peoples are 
irritated with one another, and it was unfortunate that at this 
time various occurrences exasperated feeling on Ixllh 
sides. We can only refer to two of these incidents, incidents^ ^ 
British regiments had been subjected to various kinds 
of insult from the townspeople in Boston. Finally a mob sur- ^ 
rounded some soldiers, and after calling them ‘‘Rascals, lobsters, 
arid bloody backs ’V proceeded to them. In the con- 

fusion' a volley was fired, and three people were killed. The 
affair was magnified into a massacre, even into “the massacre 
by the colonists, and great indignation was aroused (1770).- The 
other incident inflamed feeling in Great Britain. One of the 
king’s ships, which was engaged in repressing smuggling, was 
Boarded one night by some American colonists and burnt (1772), 
and the perpetrators of this outrage were never punished. 

Other events soon afterwards finally brought about war,. Lord i 

North, in order to assist the East India Company — at that time 

in great financial difiKfues — a,ll|)wed it^to export its 

tea direct to America without going to Gfeif'®tain XeLp^tyf 

first ; consequently the Company would^ot only save 

expense by making a shorter journey, but would also avoid pay:;^ 

ing any duty in Great Britain, and would only have to pay the 

small duty levied on tea imported into America. I'he mote 

extreme of the colonists, how^^^io^i| ^this^ onlyj^ a 

of the Government in order Bolomststo the tax 

by cheapening the Wtea, and were determined that the tea 

should not be allowed to be brought into America whilst the 

duty existed. When the ships of the Company arrived in Boston 
' ^ ^ ‘ 1 / 

‘ 1 Because 4.iiey wews- liable to be flogged. . I'i.,*'' * ' ' 
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a number of men disguised as Mohawks boarded, and threw their 
three hundred and forty chests (fftta iAo the sea (1773). 

Great Britain could scarcely be e pected to pass oyer such 
( lawlessness. Acts,_were^awd suspending the constitution of 
Outbreak of M^sachusetfs' and closing the port of Boston Gaee 
a soldier, was made Governor of Massachusetts, and 
additional troops were sent out. The other colonies, however, 
supported Massachusetts, and a Congress representing all the 
colonies except Georgia was held at Philadelphia. Lord North 
then tried conciliation, but it was too late. A skirmish had 
dready token place at Lexington (1775), and the war had begun. 
The mcidents-narrated above seem scarcely atiecjiiate "to occasion 
a great war, but we must not forget that b^w them lay impor- 
tant issues. “The real difficulty”, it has been well said, “was 
would not consent to a partnership, which was 
t^onTy solution, but insisted upon a dependency. The Ameri- 
can colonies therefore hardened their hearts, and would accept 
nothing short of independence.” The self-governmg colony was 
b be a product of ifie’fifea 'cf^lffiry. ^ 

lo conduct a campaign* three thousand miles away, in a 
coi^ry a thousand miles long and covered with forest, was 

"iSeS'l ^ task 

i i'*.®.*ip.erable, considering the 

■ circumstances of her "opponents. The American 

» The follttwing summaiy of the war will make it more intelligiMe 

History Operations— (y) victory (d) defeat 

TmhoritT”'””'"”™®" blockaded^uaker’s Hid. American 

- Ti ^ , expedition to Canada. 

®™‘=“‘T°***°^*'>“;BniotIya[v):captur=ofNewYoric: 
„„ °««P»tion of New Jersey; Trenton {Dj. 

" ff, #randywme (v); Saratoga (d). 

C.778. France dedareswarn. Eng- Evacnit^rmlddphia 

land; death of Chatham. 

.779. Spdn^dedares war ii. Eng- Savannah capSwed (v). Siege of Gibraltar begins. 

HyderAUinvadesCamatic. 


THE AMERICAN .WAR 
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colonist did not like moving far from his home. Moreover, he 
only enlisted for short periods, and /(.therefore might leave, and 
not infrequently did leave, his felloW colonists in the crisis of a 
campaign. He was, besides, inclinelU to be insubordinate, “re- 
garding”, said one general, “his officer as no more than a broom* 
stick”, especially if serving under the command of officers from 
any other colony but his own. The Congress, which supervised 
V the generals, was loquacious and incompetent, whilst “peculation 
I , an4 speculation ”, in the words of the commander-in-chief, were 
rife.i amongst the contractors. And finally, a large number of 
the colonists were either loyal to the mothef ‘ country or indifferent 
to the cause (aS both combatants. I, - ■ 

But the British made the mi^ake^ — not unusual with them — ■ 
of underestimating their enemy 5 one expert, for instance, declared 
that four regiments wquld^^ be ^ sufficient to conquer America. 
Moreover, they made ' ihad^iuate preparations for the dispatch 
of reinforcements to the army in America when they saw that 
war was probable; and they began tjne war in a half-hearted way, 
with ideas of conciliation and compromise, forgetting “that it, is. 
I mpo ssible to wage war on the principles of peace”. The British, 
also, not only failed to produce a great general, and fought largely 
wkh hired Germ3ix..troep^Hrf ]po^^^ George Ger- 

rpaine — the Lord George^ Sackyille who refused to charge at 
^ lllinden — a minister of war who was to exhibit conspicuous... in- 

capacity. The colonists, on the other hand, had in a Virginian 
George Was^^ by name, a man as commander-in-chief 
who, witferQt being perhaps a great general, w^as a thorough gentle- 
man, upright and truthful, untiring in organization, and persistently 
courageous and steadfast even injji'e darkest periods of the war."^ 
During^Pthe ihrte years^oi the war (i 775-7) the British 
^missed their opportunities. The military operations of the first 
year (1775) centred round Boston^ which was 
held by the British troops. The campaign opened 
with an attempl made by a from the§e 

. ^ II 

1 Washington came of an old American family, and was a country 'gen Uem an of weilth^and 
position- ^ He had fought against the French and Indians before and during the Seven Years’ 
War, having been made adjutant of the Virginian forces at the age of nineteen and commander- 
in-chief at the age of twenty-three;; in Braddock's unfortunate expedition of 1754 he had shown 
great bravery, and had four shot-hoteaS ih hfe coat. 


Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill, 
X775* 
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troops to seize some military stores a few miles away from Boston; 
on its way back to Bosto^ it was somewhat severely handled, 
especially at Lexington, TUis attack showed that the Americans 
would fight, but the Britishlcommander, General Gage>, was both . 
over-confident and dilatory.. He made a quite unnecessary frontal ^ / 
attack upon an entrenched position on the top of a hill situated ■ 
on a peninsula overlooking Boston, and known as Btmket^s EilL 
It is not surprising that his forces, burdened with three days' ' 
provisions, and marching through long grass on a hot midsummer 
day, should have only succeeded in taking the hill at the third 
attempt, and with the loss of two-hfths of their number. Later 
on Gage wasted his opportunities by not vigorously attacking 
tVashington, who was besieging Boston with hardly any ammuni- 
tion. Fortunately, however, a brilliant attack by the Americans 
"upon Canada failed in its chief object, the capture of Quebec, 
owing to its able defence by Carleton. Moreover, in 1774, the 
British Government had passed an Act, known as the Quebec 
Act, which by judicious concessions, especially with regard to 
the Roman Catholic religion, had conciliated the French Cana- 
dians; and hence the invading army found no support in 
Canada. 

In the second year (1776) H&im was the British commander.|^^.^, 
Capable but ioddient, he was, as a strong Whig, inclined to 
sympathize with the American cause. He evacuated 
Boston and took his troops south to Long Tsiand. operations, 
There he defeated Washington's troops at £rcokJy 7 i, ** 

But his victory was not decisive owing to hTs failure to pursue 
the enemy; and his negligence gave Washington the opportunity 
of withdrawHig all his troops the night after the battle across the 
mile of water that separated the island ffbm the mainla«id. Howe 
follow^ed and took Neyvi- York, though tradition says that his^ 
presence at a luncheon part}* prevented his capturing a large 
detached force ; he then defeated Washington in another battle, 
overran New Jersey, and occupied^ the country up to the river 
Delaware before going into winter quarters. The outlook 4vas 
black for the colonists; but at the end of the year the American 
fortunes revived with a brilliant attack by Washington upon a 
Hessian regiment, which was cut to pieces on Christmas Day 
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at Trenton, one of the advanced posts on the Delaware, whilst 
the He^ns were celebrating the Occasion not wisely but too 
well. '>U - Ji 

The third year <1777) witnessed a , muddle which ended in 
a great disaster for the mother country]' There were two plans 
Plans of proposed to the British Government for the year’s 
campaign, operations. The first was that of Burgoyne, who was 
a member of Parliament and a playwright as well as 
a general, and who had been given command of the army of the 
north. He was to advance south from Canada and Howe was to 
advance north from New’ York, 
hold the line„of the 


The two forces were to unite, 
river Hudson, and isolate the New England 
colonies. Ihe other plan was that of Howe, who wanted to 
attack Philadelphia. Lord George Germaine agreed to both, 
but by a piece of gross carelessness did not — till too late — give 
Howe definite instructions so to arrange his attack upon Phila- 
delphia as to be able to return in time to co-operate with the 
expedition from Canada.^ Consequently Surgoyne never obtained 
the expected help from the south on which his success depended. 
He took Ticonderoga, but his difficulties increased as he pro- 
gressed. His Indian allies deserted because of the hunting 
season coming on. The country was thickly wooded and military 
The surrender Supplies were inadequate. Finally, outnumbered 
a atoga. Surrender with four 

thousand men at Saratoga (October). That surrender was de- 
cisive m the history of the war. The nations of Europe had been 
looking with no friendly eye on Great Britain. A disaster of that 
magnitude converted their unfriendliness into hostility and 
France, two months after she had heard of it, concluded an 

Meantime Howe had won 
- Philadelphia, and defeated Washington once again at the battle 
of Brandymne, whose army was* consequently reduced to the 
^r^t straits— but Howe’s success lay lightly in the balance 
agamst Saratoga. * 

' ' ' V ■ . r ** 

O&ftm had been drafted in time at the War 

i c>.^4«fwr fhe ^Declaration of Independence” bad bee. 
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During the next three years (1778-80) our enemies gradually 
increased, and the sphere^ of onr military operations was corre- 
spondingly extended. FAnce jobed in the wal* Extemim of 
against us in 1778, and s|ain in 1779. Moreover, 1778-80. 
neutral powers claiosed that belligerents had no right to capture 
enemy’s goods on board a neutrai ship. This doctrine— briefly 
called free ships free goods — Great Britain did not recognize; 
and disputes over this, and over the definition of what articles 
should be included in contraband of war, led in 1780 to the 
British declaring war on Holland, and to Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden threatening liostilities upon Great Britain by forming an 
Armed Neutrality. As a consequence of these 4'esh enemies, 
the war spread to the West Indies— with which at that lime one- 
quarter of British trade w^as carried on — and to India, whilst in 
the Jdediterranean Gibraltar was besieged. Great Britain w^as in 
an extremely critical position. The Frencli navy had been much 
improved, and the British fleets were not sufficieritly superior to 
f^ripple the French fleets at the’' outset of the war. Moreover, 
Great Britain had not, as in former years, a continental ally to 
absorb the French energies in a campaign on land. Under these 
circumstances modern military critics think that the British siioiild 
have confined their efforts to blockading the enemy’s ports. In- 
stead of that the fleet was scattered, and the Britisi? tried to 
hold too many isolated positions. But, unfortunately, Chatham, 
who might have conducted such a mighty war on sound prin- 
ciples, died in 1778, and from the other politicians of the' period 
it was hopeless to expect great or^QQjasistent designs. 

In America, also, the conditions were entirely altered after 
1777. Great Britain no longer held command of the sea, and 
the French jSeet.wa3 to. form a, decisive factor, xh? war iti 
We must briefly review the events. In 1778 1778-81.-^ 

. . Clinton, the new commander, Evacuated Philadelphia and retired 
to New York. In 1780 the British determined to undertake 
operations in the south, as Ijhere were many loyalists there. 
Charlestown, the capital of South <Jaroiina, along witli its'^six 
thousand defenders, was brilliarjtly captured. Cornwallis, the 
most energetic of the British generals, beat Gates, the conquew 


of Saratoga, at Camden, 


He then invaded North Carolina, \ 
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in 1781 defeated Greene, the best of the American generals, 
at Guildford Court-House^ though witJ^ severe losses to himself. 
Finally, he advanced into Virginia aijd effected a junction with 
another force. P 

The Americans were now in despair. But meanwhile what 
had been gained in the south whilst Cornwallis was there ^vas 
Th rrender departure, Owing to the small number 

at York Town, of troops he could leave behind. Moreover, 
Clinton would not or could not spare any rein- 
forcements from New York for the further operations of Corn- 
wallis himself. The latter, therefore, retired to the coast, to York 
i Town^ expecting to be supported by the British fleet. But he 
was blockaded instead by the French fleet which the Britisli 
admirals in the West Indies had failed to defeat, and Washington 
arrived in command of a superior force to cut off his retreat by 
land. The position of Cornwallis was then hopeless; and, after 
an attempt to break out, he was forced to surrender (1781). The 
navy, as someone said at the time, “ had the casting vote in the 
contest’’; and the surrender at York Town practically ended the 
war. Charlestown was subsequently recaptured by the colonists, 
and only New York was left to the British. 

Elsewhere things had been going badly. Nearly all the West 
Indian islands were lost, except Barbados and Jamaica. Gibraltar 
The war pressed. The British position in India was 

elsewhere, precarious. Early in 1782 Minorca was captured by 
1779-82. French, an event which led to the fall of Lord 

North’s ministry. But two successes in that year enabled Great 
Britain to retire from the war with some credit. In April, 
Rodney fought the French fleet off Dominique in the West 
Indies in S battle known as the Battle of the Saints He 
"^won a great victory, his fleet succeeding in breaking through the 
French line-of-battle, and the French flagship itself being cap- 
tured.^ In September a combined attack upon Gibraltar by the 

1 When war broke out between France andr Great Britain, Rodney was at Paris in an 
iinpe'''anious condition, and his creditorsrrefused to let him go home. A French nobleman, 

' however, chivalrously came to his rescue with a loan, and Rodney returned. During his two 
1 and a half years of command in the American War, Rodney captured a French, a Spanish, 
■ and a Dutch admiral, and added twelve line-of-battle ships, all taken from the enemy, to the 
British navy, including the UiUe de Parts^ the great ship which the city of Paris had given to 
the French king. 


5n 



French and Spaniards with forty-nine ships of the line and ten 
floating batteries on the ftsa side, and with an army of forty 
thousand men on the laM side, signally failed, 5wing to the 
Eliott, the g|vernor, and the seven thousand men 
under his command. Shortly afterwards a British fleet brought 
final relief to the garrison, which had withstood a siege for three 
years seven months and twelve days. 

Overtures of peace were then made, and in 1783 treaties were 
concluded at Versailles, The independence of the United States 
was recognized, and, in spite of their efforts to save xhe Treaties of 
them, the British had to leave such of the loyalists Versailles, 1783, 
who did not emigrate . to Canada to the mercy rather to the 
vengeance of their fellow-colonists. Great Britain gave up to 
Spain, Minorca and Florida; and to France, Tobago, Senegal, 
and Goree, besides restoring to her St. Lucia and the Indian 
settlements which had been taken from France during the war. 

The American War of Independence deprived Great Britain 
of one empire; but it strengthened the foundations of another, 
which may one day be even greater. The loyalists 
who had remained faithful to the mother country in 
the war found their position so intolerable in the 
United States that a great many of them — known subsequently 
as the United Empire Loyalists — emigrated to Canada, east of 
the districts occupied by the French. There they multiplied 
and prospered. But the differences of race, religion, and tem- 
perament caused^ friction between the French and the English; 
and finally the British Government in 1791 — by the Canada Act — 
divided Canada into two parts, an eastern and a western, nomi- 
nating a governor to each, and allowing to each a certain amount 
of self-government. For a time this arrangement wd^ked And 
in the war of 1812 the United States found that their attempt 
to detach Canada from her lt)yalty, either by negotiation or by 
coercion, was to fail. But later, grave difficulties arose with the 
mother country, the final solution of which, however, as we shall 
see, was more successful than in the^ase of the United States^ 


Influence of 
war upon 
Canada. 
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XXXVIII. Great Britain and India, 

* j;: ^ 

1763-1^23 

We turn from the West to the East, from America to India, 
where these twenty years, from 1763-83, are hardly less iinpor- 
Condition of things must be borne in mind. First, 

India, 1763. was Still ill a state of anarchy. The boundaries 

of States were constantly shifting ; there was no such thing, it was 
said at the time, as a frontier in India. Adventurers sprang up 
who carved new States for themselves, or usurped the thrones 
of old ones; and the Great Mogul Emperor was under the 
tutelage now of one potentate and then of another. In the 
second place, the East India Company was in a very undefined 
and uncertain position after the Seven Years^ War was over. 
The Nabob of the Carnatic and the Nizam of Hyderabad were 
its allies. It possessed some territory, but not much, on the 
east coast, and round Bombay and Madras. In Bengal, however, 
its position was peculiar. Except for Calcutta and some districts 
near it, the Nabob still governed that province. But he w^as the 
Company’s nominee, and — put briefly — it may be said that his 
object was to extract as much money as possible from the 
country, whilst the Company’s olfflcials collected from the Nabob 
what money and privileges they could obtain, collectively for the 
Company and individually for themselves. 

Such a position in Bengal was bound to lead to difficulties, 
and it very quickly did. The Nabob who had succeeded Meer 
Jaffier quarrelled with the Company, massacred some Europeans 
at Patna, stlid fled to his'^ neighbour, the Nabob of Oudh. Both 
* Nabobs, however, were defeated at the decisive battle of Buxar 
(X764). It was necessary then to regulate our position. For- 
CHve^s became Governor of Bengal six months 

reforms, after the battle, and iiv the short space of twenty-two 
months made greet changes (1765-7). In the first 
; place, he obtained from the Mogul Emperor the financial ad- 
ministration ; of Bengal and Behar; and thus the East India 
Company 'became practically the governors of a country three- 
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quarters the size of Seance. Secondly, be made an alliance with 
the Nabob of Oudh, his id|a being that the Nabob’s territory 
might be a useful buffer agjAist aggressions from the'*west, either 
on the part of tlie Mahraitas or the Afghans. Thirdly, and 
above all, be supplemented the inadequate salaries of the officials, 
and forbade them to take part in private trading — thus initiating 
the series of reforms which was eventually to make the British rule 
in India, so far as British officials at all events were concerned, 
perhaps the purest in the world. It is sad to think that Clive 
should have come home to be attacked in Parliament for cor- 
ruption,^ and soon afterwards, under stress of disease and anxiety, 
to commit suicide (1774). ^ 

Trade and not conquest had in the past been the object of the 
Itast India Company, good dividends rather than warlike dis- 
tinctions. Consequently the British Covernrnent ^he Rcg;uiating 
had not interfered with the Company, beyond re- 
newing its charter from time to time, Bui now tliat the Company 
had become tlie owner of a vast territory, the British Government 
was bound to assume some portion of the rf^sponsibility, more 
especially as after Clive’s departure matters fell into great con- 
fusion. Consequently, in .///J, a Regulating Act was passed. A 
governor-general and council of four members were appointed, with 
control over ail the Company’s possessions in India. HerlCe some 
unity of control was secured. But the Act was in other respects 
unsatisfactory. The governor-general w^as liable to be much 
hampered by the council, and both were exposed to some inter- 
ference from the judges who were appointed under the same 
Act. 

The first governor-general was Warren Hastings? Thwarted 
now by the council, now by the incompetent gove^iments of 
Bombay or Madras, with a temper, as he said, 

“almost fermented into vinegar* by the weight of 
affairs and by everlasting teasing”, jje yet man* 


Warren Hastinp 
Govern ot'”g;eneral, 
1774%. 


^ It was in the course of his examination beforem parliamentary committee that C&,ve, 
describing the temptations to which he was sabjected, exclaimed, “ By God, Mr. ChairtHan, 
at this moment J .stand .xstoiii.shed at my own moderaitioit I ** 

® He was a Westminster boy, and had Iseea fient Co India at an early age, to the great grief 
of his headmaster, who thought hig ciassical attainments would be wasted in that arid and 
commercial atmosphere. 



* There is a celebrated description of this invasion, and of the havoc it wrought, in Burhe's 
speech on the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 

: '!, » 2 After the war was over, the French and part of the British fleet met at the Cape of Good 

j Hope, and the captains of the British ships at once hastened in a body to pay their respects 
; to the great French commander* 
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aged to do a vast amount He divided Bengal into districts for 
purposes of government, arranged it^Iand revenue, and organized 
its civil service. ; 

Above all, Warren Hastings by resourcefulness and courage 
saved our position in India at a critical time. The disaster at 
Saratoga and the consequent alliance of the French 
with the colonists had its ejffect upon affairs in the 


India during 
the "War of 

Independence, East iio less than in the West French agents in- 
177S-82. trigued with the Mahrattas, and Warren Hastings 

found himself involved in a war with fighting tribes who were 
almost a match for our arms. Moreover, in Southern India the 


French secui^d in Suffren an admiral, and in Hyder Ali an ally 
who brought our Indian Empire to the verge of ruin. Hyder Ali, 
who had usurped the throne of Mysore, was, though ignorant of 
the alphabet, a very remarkable man. In alliance with the French, 
he suddenly invaded the plains of the Carnatic, and in three weeks 
had wellnigh extinguished our power (1780).^ But Hastings was 
equal to the occasion. Within twenty-four hours of hearing the 
news at Calcutta he had made his plan of campaign. Every 
available man and munition of war was hurried south, and the 
veteran Eyre Coote — the victor *of Wandewash — was appointed 
to direct the operations. After arduous campaigns, Coote, in 
1781, wt)n at Porto Novo^ though outnumbered by ten to one, a 
decisive battle, and in the following year Hyder Ali died. At sea, 
meanwhile, Suffren had found in Hughes as tough a fighter as 
himsSf, though a weaker tactician, and, whilst his own captains 
were jealous and insubordinate, those of Hughes were unselfish 
and devoted. Five sea-battles were fought in little more than a 
year, but Suffren was unable to claim a decided advantage.^ Our 
position ifi India was saved, and treaties were finally made both 
with the Mahrattas and with Tippoo Sahib, Hyder Alfs successor, 
the one shortly before and the either shortly after the Treaty of 
Versailles of 1783. 

Warren Hastings bad not only, however, to fight and to organize, 
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but also to secure dividends for the shareholders of the East India 
Company. His expense.^ lidded, were so great charges against 
that he committed actio^^r which he was in> barren Hastings, 
peached soon after his return home. Into the details of his 
famous trial, which lasted for a hundred and forty-five days and 
lingered over seven years (1788-95), we have no space to enter. 
He was finally acquitted, but Burke, the great orator of Warren 
Hastings' time, and Macaulay, the great historian of a subsequent 
generation, unsparingly condemned him. Of some charges, how- 
ever, modern investigations show that be was quite innocent. He 
did not, for instance, connive at the hanging of a famous Hindoo, 
Nun comar by name, on an unjust charge of fo^ery becau.se 
Nunconiar was on the point of exposing Hastings’ own acts of 
corruption.^ Nor did he, in order to extort money very unjustly 
from the blameless mother and grandmother of the Nabob of 
Oudh, cruelly torturing their blameless ministers; the truth being 
that the Begums — as the mother and grandmother were called — 
had departed from Oudh with a large sum of money which really 
belonged to the State, and that probably only slight coercion was 
needed to induce the ministers to return it. 

In other matters Warren Hastings may have acted unwisely, 
as, for instance, when he let troops out on hire to the Nabob of 
Oudh for the suppression of the Rohillas, a turbulent* tribe of 
Afghans; or inflicted upon the Rajah of Benares an enormous fine 
because he refused to pay a sum of money for the expenses of 
the war. But though it is impossible to justify everything that 
Clive or Hastings did, we must remember that to the former is due 
the beginning of our Empire in India, and that the latter not only 
succeeded in retaining, in the darkest days of our Imperial exis- 
tence, every acre of land that we then possessed in ^ndia, but 
in leaving our dominions strengthened and organii^ed, Warri^n 
Hastings is a not unworthy begtnner of that long line of governor- 
generals and viceroys of whom it h^s been said that they repre- 
sent a higher level of ruling qualities than has been attained by 
any line of hereditary sovereigns, or by any line of elected pffesi- 
dents. 

1 Nuncomar was hanged for forgery, hut there is no reason for believing that the decision 
was an imjust one, or that “Warren Hastings had anything to do with it. 
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It may be convenient at this stage to proceed with the history 
of India during the forty years afterAVarren Hastings' retirement 
India. Pitcs * ^Tom India. Lord Nlrth's Regulating Act of 1773 
India Act, 1784* had proved a failure. |Consequently, just previously 
to the retirement of Warren Hastings, the younger Pitt passed, in 
1784, an Act reorganizing the government of our possessions in 
India. The governor - general was given greater powers, and 
henceforth, subject to a Board of Control sitting in London, 
directed the politics and the diplomacy of our Indian Empire. 
In future the governor-general was, as a rule, a person of high 
birth and connections sent out from Great Britain; and as both 
the governorfgeneral and the Board of Control w^ere appointed 
by the king acting on the advice of his ministers, the British 
Government became directly responsible for our Indian policy. 
In the appointment of other officials, however, and in matters 
of trade the East India Company was left supreme, though the 
Government had to confirm the higher appointments. 

The first governor-general under the new system was the Mar- 
quis Cormval/is (1786-93), the defender of York Town. In his 
. ^ administration three points deserve notice. In 

Marquis Corn- , , . , . , i , 

waiiis Governor- the first pkce, by his own personal example and 

general, 1786-93. measures he still further purified the 

adminisrration. Secondly, he made in Bengal a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue, by wffiich the tax-collectors in that 
province — zemindars as they were called — were practically con- 
verted into landlords paying a fixed rent to the government, a 
policy the expediency of which has been much debated. Thirdly, 
though he left Great Britain with the intention of pursuing a 
peaceful policy, he found himself obliged to make war on Tippoo 
Sahib of Mysore. After a skilful campaign he was successful, and 
forced his adversary to make peace and to lose half his territories.^ 

After an interval, Richard Wellesley, better known as the 
Marquis Wellesky^ the elder brother of the great soldier who 
eventually became Duke of Wellington, was made governor- 
gelieral. A brilliant scholar at Eton, he obtained this office 

■ t Cornwallis found, like subsequent viceroys, that his v/ork was very laborious and harassing. 

1 have a great deal more business every day he wrote to his son at Eton, " than you have 
in a whole school-day, and I aewftf get a, whole holiday.*’ 
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at the age of thirty-five. He found on his arrival in India, in 
1798, a situation which rei|T^|ired the exercise of all his abilities, 
French ambitions were fevfcng. French officers, by 
drilling and organizing the yoops of native rulers, had 
not only improved those troops immensely but had general 
obtained very great influence for themselves — one of 
them was deified after his death and is still worshipped in 
Southern India. Tippoo Sahib, who proved himself a Iiard- 
working ruler as well as a brave and resourceful soldier, had 
made an alliance with the French in order to realize his supreme 
object — the downfall of the British. Above all, three wrecks 
after Wellesley reached Madras, Napoleon hims^jjf started on 
the Egyptian expedition, and, if successful, might have pro- 
ceeded to India (p. 528). 

Into the details of Wellesley’s great proconsuLship limits of 
space forbid us to enter, and w^e must only allude to its chief 
results. First, Wellesley persuaded the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to expel the French officers in his service, poUcy in 

■ , , ■ . . - , ■ - T* • • south. 

and arranged that, m return for the Nizam giving up 
part of his territory, the East India Company should maintain 
an army for his defence. Then he turned against Tippoo Sahib, 
and the brilliant capture of Seringapatam by Baird resulted in 
Tippoo’s death. ^ A large part of Mysore was annexed by the 
Company, a small part was given to the Nizam, and the remainder 
was handed over to the representative of the old Hindu dynasty 
which had ruled there before its expulsion by Hyder Ali. "Other 
annexations in Southern India followed, the result of which was 
that most of the Carnatic came under direct British control. 
Hence our territories in the south were enormously extended. 

In the north, Wellesley’s operations *were no less^important. 
He made a treaty with the Nabob of Oudh similar to that made 
with the Nizam, the Company ii^ exchange for territory, 
including Rohilcund, maintaining army for the 
Nabob’s defence. War subsequently followed with 
some of the Mahratta leaders, of wham the most formidable Van 


^ He was buried with military honours under an escort of British grenadiers, and his. family 
was taken under British protection. The last of his sons, whom Queen Victoria was much 
interested in seeing in 1854, died in Calcutta in 1877. 
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Sindhia, whose troops - had been trained by French officers. 
Arthur Wellesley — the future Duke of Wellington — won the 
battles of Assaye and Argaum in i?b3, the former by an attack 
of superb audacity against an army- twice his strength. Lake 
won the battle of Laswarri and captured Delhi, and with its 
capture the Mogul emperor came under British control. Later 
on came a war with Holkar, another Mahratta leader, whose 
irregular horse were famous throughout India, ilgainst him our 
army met with a disaster, and the East India Company and 
the British Government, already frightened by the immensity of 
the recent annexations, and the cost of the military operations, 
recalled Welksley in 1805. Under Wellesley important reforms 
had been made in administration. But it is chiefly for his ex- 
tension of our empire that he is remembered; for in the space 
of seven years he had made our territories continuous from 
Delhi to Calcutta and from Calcutta to Cape Comorin; he had 
destroyed or weakened our most dangerous foes; he had closed 
India to the French, and had exalted Great Britain to be the 
suzerain power in India. 

For nearly ten years after WellesIey^s departure little occurred 
in India. It was a period of inaction and of non-intervention. 

But the anarchy in various parts of India soon neces- 
Hastings'^ sitated British action. Enormous bands of brigands. 

Governor- o 7 

general, ‘‘human jackals”, roamed over Central India, burning 
1814-23.^ and killing and robbing wherever they went. Some- 
times these Findaris^ as they were called, crossed into British 
territory and did immense damage. Such a state of things could 
not continue, and on Lord Hasirngs' arrival as governor-general 
(1814-23) our policy tos changed into one of action. Lord 
Hastings first had a war with Nepaul—\hQ home of the brave 
Gurkhas — which led to some annexation of territory and to a 
satisfactory settlement of our relations with that country. In 
1817 came the struggle witj;i the Pindaris, which led also to a 
war with the Mahrattas. The result was that both Pindaris and 
Mlftirattas submitted; a ^od deal of territory was annexed, 
including the territories of the Peshwa of Poona, whilst the 
boundaries of the various native states in the centre of India 
were delimitated. There for the present we may leave Indian 
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affairs. Thanks chiefly to Wellesley and Hastings, the British 
power had been substituted in India for that of the Great Mogul 
That eastern empire which lhad been the dream of ’ Napoleon's 
ambition had become an ^complished fact with his greatest 
enemies. 

Nor is India the only part of our empire which was developed 
in the later part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The discoveries of Captain Cook be- 

. ^ . , , . ^ . . ■ Austraha. . 

tween 1768 and 1779 had given to Great Britain the 

opportunity of developing a third great continent in Australia. 
How the opportunity was utilized will be told later. 


XXXIX. The French Revolution and 
the Great War, 1789-1802 

We revert from America and India to the affairs of Europe. 
Barely ten years were to elapse after the American War of In- ' 
dependence was over before Great Britain was plunged The French '' 
into a war which was to last, with one brief interval, 
for more than twenty years. In 1789 came the famous 
French Revolution. France had suffered from a government 
which was incompetent;, and arbitrary, a court which was ex- 
travagant and frivolous, and an aristocracy which clung to its 
privileges — above all that of not contributing to the chief taxes — 
Whilst it neglected its duties. She endured a system of taxation 
which had every possible fault, and which left to the poor peasant 
only one-fifth of his earnings for himself. Moreover, the people 
had’ no share in the government, and the States-General — which 
Middle Ages correlponded in some measure to the 
English ]Parllaiheht“Md'hbt"';n^^^ syice' 1614. 

The close of the eighteenth century, however, found people's 
minds prepared for change. A biflllliant writer, Voltaiie, fcid 
attacked various abuseSi, particularly those connected with the 
Rbinan Catholic' It 'is” not too much 

to say, the critical atmosphere of his generation. A seductive* 
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philosopher, had taught people to look back to an 

imaginary golden age.^hen there was mo oppression and no poverty 
bteuse the^re wefe^'ho kings, no nof>les, and no priests. In the 
‘;^etr tiiai ffiese two writers di^: 3 , in 1778, the French mon- 
archy had appealed to its subjects, as we have seen, to support 
liberty in America; it is not surprising that the French people 
should seek liberty for themselves when financial difficulties at 
last forced the king to summon the vStates-General in May, 1789, 
France was at heart loyal, and a great king might have made 
reforms which would have^taved off a revolutioil, '^ut Zorn's 

the king, thoughlvelhmeaning and amiable, was vacil- 
jafiDg and undecided, whilst his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
^ though beautiful, was unpopular and indiscreet. The king had 
no scheme of reforms and no scheme of coercion — he merely 
let things drift. Consequently events moved quickly after the 
meeting of the States~Ge?ieral at Versailles. On previous occa- 
sions, the States-General had sat and voted in three estates, 
representing the nobles, clergy, and people respectively. But 
on this occasion the representatives of the people insisted on 
all the orders sitting and voting in one house, and by their 
1/ pertinacity achieved their object. Then, on July 14^ the men 
of Paris took the Bastille^ the great fortress dominating eastern 
Paris — and its fall was regarded throughout Europe as the 
sign of the downfall of absolute monarchy in France.^ In 
October, the women of Paris, impelled by fear of famine^ 
marched to Versailles, and brought the king, the royal family, 
and the States-General to Paris, thinking that they would thus 
be sure of supplies of bread; and, as a consequence, the govern- 
ment and^ the assembly, became, as time went on, increasingly 
^ subject to the influence of the Parisian populace. 

The year 1790 was taken up with the task of reorganizing 
France — with removing abuses in Church and State, in taxation 
and in the law, in the army and navy. The king^s attitude 
uncertain, and sometimes he sided with the reformers and at 

' 1 To the popular imagination the Bastille was impregnable, and its dungeons were full of 

untried prisoners. As a matter of fact, the Bastille was only defended by a hundred and 
. twenty soldiers, most of them old, and. by fifteen cannon, only one of which was fired ; and 
there .were only seven prisonens, of Whom four were forgers, two were madmen, and the other 

St ^ had been put therfe by'tb«i 1 i , ^ ‘ 
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Other times he opposed them. Finally, however, in June, 1791? 
he escaped from Paris and fled towards the eastern frontier of 
France. But he was captured at Varennes and fctrought back, 
a discredited monarch, an^ power passed more and more into 
the hands of the extremists. In August, 1792, the Paris mob 
stormed the Tuileries palace, where Louis XVI lived, and soon 
afterwards, in the awful September massacres, killed hundreds 
of people who had been imprisoned because of their suspected 
hostility to the Revolution. A new assembly, called the Con- 
vention, was summoned, and met towards the close of September. 
This assembly declared France to be a Republic, and a few 
months later, after long debates, the king was condemned to 
death and was executed (January, 1793)^ 

* The ^ Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say, affected 
' profoundly the politics,' both intetti^T ^hd (External, of every state 
iii” Europe. Its ideas of Liberty, Equality, and British 
Fraternity” were pc^jijar^with all European peoples, SS?the 
whilst they arousep the ^agprehensipns Euro- devolution, 

peah monarchs. In Great Britain, at first, the Revolution was 
regarded with sympathy. Pitt, the son of the great Earl of 
Chatham and the prime minister from 1783 to iSoi, watched 
no |.mjjindly eye; he regarded it, in bis own words, 
as a spectator ”, and saw no reason why it should affel:t British 
policy. The poets, such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, saw in 
it the dawn of a new era of'filppness and freedom; whilst 
Radical clergymen preached in its favour, and Radical poll- 
ticlaiTS wrote *frequait!y to Its ’leaders and Formed Irevolutioiiary 

1 Marie Antomette was ginilotincd during the following October. Louis XVI’a, son* the 
Dauphin, died in January, 1795, at the age of as a result of the horrible criie}t>' 

shown to him. For six months in the year previous to his death he was% a ground-door 
room, without light, and often in winter without a fire, and in solitary conhnetnent, hL rrieals 
being passed to him through a grating; at the end of that time noiueone visited bun, and 
ail he could murmur was “ Je veux mounr'’. 

It may be convenient here to summarize the internal history of France after the c3<eciifciou 
of the king. After the extreme section in the Ctftvention, the Jacobin or Mosintaiii party, 
had overthrown the more moderate section, ^nhe ‘‘Reign of Terror " ensued (jnue, 

S794), in the last seven weeks of which nearly fourigten hundred people were sent to 
tine in Paris alone. The extremists then lost their power, and a more modern e government 
followed. At the end of 1795 the Coitvention Assembly was dissolved, and the governmeat 
was put under the control of two Assemblies and of a committee called the Directory (1795 --99!. 
Finally, in October, 1799, Napoleon after his return from Egypt overthrew tlic Directory, and 
became .supreme as First Consul, and in 1804 be was elected Emperor. 
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societies. The Whigs thought it bore a resemblance to thei 
own “glorious” Revolution of 1688; and Fox the ohiVf wk- 
leader, in particular gave the Revolution his enthusiastic an 
proval, exclaiming of the capture of^the Bastille, “How mud 
the greatest event that has happened in the world, and how 
much the best!'' 

But, as the Revolution became more violent, opinion altered 
greatest of all Whigs, who from the first, unlike others 
of his party, had regarded it with suspicion, published 
m November, 1790, his “Reflection^ on'The French 
•t «• ■ *" '*^^“^ i^® ®xp>^essed his detestation of 

It in Its actr consequences, and most of all in itrexample” 
and prophesied that its ultimate result would be anarchy the 
book made a profound impression not only in Great Britain but 
in all European courts. Moreover, atrocities such as the Septem- 
horrified public feeling. Above all, the French 
rewteionanes were not content to leave other countries alone 
they intrigued with revolutionaries in this countryrTnol'notsln 
elsewhere showed the dangers of their 

wPiCh hastened on war. The French proclaimed that they 

mtch ms ^quivaieni to a declaration of war against the 

toeTSrN the Austrian NetherJ^iiods. 

Jhey had begun wir with Austria in the previbus spring) and 
deckred the river Jc^gldt, open ‘fe commerce; this river, ifordt 
to develop the tr^de of Holland and Great Britain, had been 

Dutth^m treaty, closed to all vessels by the 

.fl>» government, and in declaring it thus open 'the French 
govemmenf showed a Vagrant disregard of aU treaty rights 1 
Moreover, France threatened to invade Holland. Once agafn as 
on other occasions. Great Britain felt tbit her own independence 

|^«nnggbe|inn^^^^3,. and war was declared in 
pecffuary. Pitt had stnven t6 maintaiff "peace as long as he could • 
3ut the extremists in France had made peace impossible. 

Intweip and d.vdoping *e prosperity of ^ "’'’'''’y "-““S 
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I. The Great Coalition and its Failure, 1793-6 

Great Britain was not alone in resisting France.^ Austria 
and Prussia had begun w|ir with France in the previous year^ 
and to these allies were added Holland and, before 
long, Spain and Sardinia; and, as usual, Great Britain Coalition 
paid heavy subsidies to the powers composing this fIShTc, 
Great Coalition. That France, with her army at first ^ * 

a mob, with the discipline of her navy ruined by the Revolution,., 
with the extremists in power and engaged in guillotining one 
another, and with Royalist risings in various districts, should 
have successfully resisted such a coalition is one the marvels 
of history. The forces of Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia 
were concentrated in Belgium, and in twelve marches ct)uid have 
occupied Paris. 

A summary of the war is appended here 

The Retolutionary War, 1793-1802 


The 

First 

Coalition. 


Political History 

[1792. France declares war 7/. 
Austria and Prussia.] 

1793, Execution of Louis XVI. 

The First Coalition. 


Military Operations 
{a) ConiineniaL {h) Maritime, 

Extra- Eurc;Pean, 


French driven from Evacuation of Toulon. 

Netherlands. 

Siege of Dunkirk. 

Allies retire from First 0^ June (v). 


1797. Austria makes peace with 
% France. 


Netherlands, which 
French occupy. 


Napoleon in Italy. 


The 

Second 

Coalition. 


Netherlands, which Capture.s in West 

French occupy. Indies. 

1795. Prussia^ and .Spain leave Capture of Cape of 

Coalition. Directory in Good Hope {v). 

France. Quibero)^ Bay ex- 

■ " ■■ pedition 'lD). ■ 

1796. Napoleon in Italy. Bantry Bay expedi- 

- tion.: 

Capture of Ceylon (v). 

1797. Austria makes peace with St. Vincent (v). Muti- 

% France. nies of seamen. 

_ . ^ Camperdown : 

1798. Irish Rebellion. Welle.sley NapolAn in Egypt. Nil«||i(v}. 

Gov.-General of India. 

1799. The Second Coalition. Na- British expedition to Capture of Seringa- '* 


poleon becomes First Con- Holland. 

..SuL 

1800. Act of Union •with Ireland, Marengo {d}. 

Russia leaves Cijalition and Hohcnliudcn (d), 
forms Armed Neutrality. • 

1801, Austria makes peace v«th 

France. Alexander I be- ^ 
comes Czar. 

Addington succeeds Pitt. 
i8oa. Treaty of Amiens. 


patam ^v). 

Defence of Acre (v), 
Capture of Mtdta (v). 


Copenhagen (v', 
Alexandria IfW. 




Capture of Trinidad 

(v). 
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Coalitions of European powers, however, have seldom worked 
harmoniously. The allies, as a contemporary said, wanted to 
Causes of the sheep before killing the dog; instead of a 

® joint advance upon the capital, each was intent upon 
securing the frontier fortresses which 'it could claim at the peace 
Moreover, they were jealous of each other and had no com- 
mander to direct the whole operations. Meantime, the armies 
of France, with their country threatened, exhibited a patriotism 
and an enthusiasm which carried all before them. The generals 
. represented literally the survival of the fittest, for those that 
, miled were nearly always dismissed and sometimes guillotined: 
Above all, th? new Government that France had 'evolved left 

Carnot"^''°^ ^ mM" of genius, 

Consequently, though in the summer of 1793 there were eight 
foreign armies on French soil, and Lyons, Toulon, and Brittany 
Military against the Revolution, before the end of the 


Military against the devolution, before the end of the 

these risings had been put down and all the 
foreign armies but one had been expelled. In the 

rolln’ttrinnr 'tT^ao ^ . a.T tt' . _ 1 ^ , ... ^ 


tol owing year, 1794, the French drove the allies not only from 
Belgium but from Holland as well, and secured the Rhine frontier 
that they had been striving for so many centuries to obtain.i 
Holland Iherefore dropped out of the Coalition, and in lygc 
both Prussia and Spain withdrew from it. With 1796 came 
Napoleons famous campaign in Italy, in which, after invading 
Piedmont and forcing its ruler, the King of Sardinia, to withdravv 
from the war, he defeated the Austrians in a succession of 
tettles, then marched to within ninety miles of Vienna and 
o liged the Austrians at^the beginning of 1797 to make peace. 

It mustG^e confessed that Great Britain played a somewhat 
mglonous part m the military operations from 1793 to 1796. 
The British her allies 'wgre largely,, to blame— Great 

heading a%i|erW hSs:' been 

‘ followers. But her statesmen 

had done nothing m the ye^fs after the American war to profit 

»cl sateen towns and 

smboddcdinre^cofrcs^J’dtf* 

^ ‘ 1 '• : ^ 1 , 1 ' ? i ■■ , , \ A ’ ’ f : I ' '' ' ' 
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by its lessons. As a consequence, at the beginning of the French ^ ^ 

war, both officers and men, whether cavalry or infantry, were 
untrained, whilst the artillery was worse than at any other 
previous period of its history. In the course of the war, the 

Government, at its wits' eiifd to get recruits, adopted the perni- ’ - ^ “ 

cions system of promoting those officers who succeeded in enlist- ’ 

fng a certain number of recruits, and sent out regiments of boys 
instead of men to tropical climates — which, in the case of most 
of them, meant certain death. In _ equipment, the Government • ‘ ** T ,/) 
was scandalously negligent. It failed to send out greatcoats to ■ ‘ 
soldiers campaigning in the Netherlands during the w'intcr, or ' 

boots for those fighting in tropical districts infcst^^ with danger- ; 

ous insects. Troops were sometimes sent oiiV who had never - - i 

fired a shot, or with wholly insufficient supplies of ammunition; i 

and the arrangements for transport and hospitals were incoo- j 

ceivably bad. . - . ^ . 

' But chief among the , causes of failure was the fact that our ' 

small army was tritfered away on a variety of objects instead 
of being concentrated upon one. In the first year of British 
the war (1793) there were three distinct centres of 
operations in Europe; and in all there was failure to ^793-5* 
record. Hood landed a force to co-operate with the French 
Royalists at Toulon 'y but he had to withdraw after suffd^ing con- 
siderable lo'sses. Another force was sent to Quiberon Bay^ to 
help the Royalists in Brittany, but arrived too late to be of any 
service.^ A third force under the Duke of York was sent to 
assist the allies in Belgium, The duke besieged Dunkirk un- 
successfully, but fought in conjunction with the Austrians some 
engagements in which our men showed bravery. When, how- 
ever, in the next year, the French advanced in oferwhelroing 
numbers, the duke was forced to retire from Belgium to Holland, * 
and finally the remnant of •his forces entered Hanover and 
returned, in 1795, t>ack to Englarjjd. 

Meantime, outside Europe, rfhe chief centre of military opera- 
tions was in the IVesl Indies, A f>romising start was mam in [ 1 

1 Two years later, in J795, an expedition was sent to Quiberon to, aid a fresli rising. By 
order of the Government it ocenpied, as a base of operations, a barren rock in the Atlantic, 
with no safe landing-place, and eventnally withdrew with great difficulty, having achieved 
nothing. 
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1793. But the French sent out reinforcements, and not only 
recaptured most of what they had lost but stirred up the 
. negro slaves in our own islands. Our own forces. 

In West . , 

Indies, inadequately reinforced and inadequately equipped, were 
1793 8. l^y yellow fever and the hardships of the campaign. 

An army, however, sent out in 1796 under Abercromby — the 
ablest general of the time — succeeded in restoring order in our own 
islands and in recapturing some of the French; and, finally, in 
1798 the British made a treaty of peace with the famous negro, 
Toussaint TOuverture, who had made himself master of the 
greater part of San Domingo. The net result of our operations 
in the West Ir.dies was the capture of Martinique and St. Lucia, 
and the treaty just alluded to which saved the harbours of San 
Domingo from being the haven for French privateers. But these 
gains had been accomplished at the expense, it has been esti- 
mated, of a hundred thousand men, of whom half had died 
during the campaigns and the other half were discharged as 
permanently disabled In the East, however, we were more 
successful; we captured the French settlements in India (1793) 
and the settlements of Holland in the Far East (1795), besides 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Our maritime supremacy enabled us to destroy our enemies^ 
commerce and to occupy some of their islands. But even on 
British sea duHng the opening years of the war our opera- 

on^the^ea, somewhat disappointing. Lord Howe won 

1793-6- a battle in the Atlantic, known as the glorious First 
of June^ in 1794; but the great of corn, which it was all- 
important for the French fleet to"*pTOtect, got through to France 
unseen during the S^aoeuyres before and after the battle. More- 
over, the J^fitish did not at first efficiently undertake the blockade 
of the French ports, and more especially of Brest Consequently 
in 1796 the French, taking the oflBnsive, were able to dispatch a 
fleet from Brest to Bantry j^ay in Ireland with fifteen thousand 
men on board. The ship, however, containing the French 
admiral and general lost tfHhich with the fleet, ^ and the winds 

- i The French fleet left Brest just as night was coming on, and Peilew, the commander of a 
British frigate which was watching the port, attached himself to the French fleet, just out of 
gunshot, and by making false signals, burning blue lights, and sending up rockets, played 
havoc with the Commander-in-chiefs orders, and got the fleet into hopeless confusion. 
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were persistently contrary for the remainder of the fleet when it 
tried to sail up the bay; so that the French had finally to retire 
without landing in Ireland at all. If they had landed, they might 
have roused that island to a successful rebellion. In another 
sphere of operatioiivS, in tne' Mediterranean, the British missed 
their opportunities. The fleet might have commanded the coast 
road to Genoa and increased the difficulties of the French cam- 
paigns in Italy ; as it was, Napoleon's wonderful success in Italy 
in 1796 led us to evacuate that sea in the following year. 


w.' i, i 


2. Isolation of Great Britain and her Victories 
on Sea, 1 797— 8 ' 

The chance of crushing France had been lost in 1793, 
years later — in 17 97-— Great Britain found herself in a clesperate' 
position. France held the whole of the Netherlands critical 
and controlled the Dutch fleet; by an alliance with Greit°Britain, 
Spain she practically controlled the Spanish fleet ^797- 
as well. Great Britain herself had no ally upon the Continent. 
Scotland was dissatisfied and Ireland on the verge of rebellion. 
Consols had sunk to 50, and there was a run on the Bank of 
England. Worst of all, the seamen mutinied. At Spithead they 
protested against many real grievances — the lowness oFthe pay, 
the embezzlement of part of it by the paymasters, the insuffi- 
ciency of the food, the severity of the discipline, and the shortness 
of leave; and when they were promised redress by Black Dick ”, 
as the sailors lovingly called Lord Howe, the mutiny ended. At 
the Nore, Parker, the leader of the mutineers, was Infected with 
revolutionary ideas. He wanted the seamen to elect their own 


I i 

#9 ■ 


" ..'-‘pfficers, and hpisted the red flag of anarchy. But the Government 
^ " T^howed energy, the mutiny was suppressed and its leader hanged ^ 

' Nevertheless it was the liavy which in this, as in other 
critical years, was to save Great !l^ritain. In February, before 
the mutinies, Jervis, afterwards created Lord St. 

Vincent, beat the Spanish fleet off V ape Si Vincent 
In the battle Nelson distinguisheJ”' himself. The 
Spanish fleet was sighted in two divisions, and Jervis was manoeu- 
vring to keep the sections apart Nelson, fining his chiefs -y 

. V. , „ 1 . , 
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r intentions, at the critical moment took the responsibility, without 
orders, of swinging his vessel out of the line, and was just in 
time to attack the leading Spanish ships of one division as they 
were on the point of getting into ^ouch with the other. In 
October, after the mutinies were over, Duncan defeated the 
Dutch fleet off Cjsmpoi'down in the Texel^ , Getting in between 
the Dutch and the shore, he fought them pell-mell Without any 
order or system, and won a notable victory. 

. ' , Our dangers, however, were not yet over. At the beginning of 
I 1798, Napoleon was sent to Brest to decide upon the feasibility 
Napoleon’s an invasion of Ireland. If his decision had been 
campaign, favour, and he had arrived in Ireland in the 

summer of 1798, just at^ the time that the , rebellion 
broke out, the result might have beeii disastrous. ' But fortunately 
. . Napoleon decided against an invasion. Indeed his mind was 
captivated by ideas of Eastern conquest, and he projected an 
mvasion of Egypt, with the ultimate object perhaps of march- 
ing upon India. The French Government agreed, and pre- 
parations for the expedition were secretly made. Napoleon 
: left Toulon in the spring of 1798 and took Malta. But he 

; was extremely lucky even to arrive in Egypt. Nelson had 

j: just been sent to reoccupy the Medjtprr^ie|n, and, but for the 

1; absence Wwing to a storm of his frigates-^bn which he relied 

L for information — he must have c^ght Napoleon. He had to 

: wait for reinforcements, and then guessing that Napoleon's 

i| - objective was Egypt, he sailed from Sardinia for Alexandria. 

II' Shortly afterwards Napoleon left Malta for the same destination, 

■U- though his fleet sieei:;ed.£ist for Crete. The tracks of the French 

I ; ' ' and British fleets during one night must have crossed, and for 

three days the fleets were steering roughly parallel courses some 
sixty miles apart. Nelson sailed the faster and reached Alex- 
andria first. Finding no signs of the French, he thought that 
, , ; he had guessed wrongly and doubled back to Sicily. Napoleon's 
: V' ^ , fleet meantime, after coasting fey Crete, sailed to Alexandria, 

■ . and his troops landed, woif the battle of the Pyramids against 

1 OuTbg the matiny the Briti^ had kept up their blockade of the Dutch fleet vpith only 
two ship% as all the othex® mutmied, Diancan, the admiral, kept making signals to the mutin- 
i' “■ ' ' ‘ hus^ipsas*'* ' ' ' - - - 


if they were still under his command, and the Dutch fleet consequently did not 
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iNeison could trust his captains, as he said, “to find a hole sor 
where and they quickly realized that they were able' to pass 
both sides of the French Ships as well as between them, and 
•fconcentrate their forces first on the van and then on the cen 
and rear of the French fleet._ Beginning at six o’clock in t 
evening, the battle lasted far j^nto the night and was continu 
the next morning. The French fiagship, Z’On^/, blew up 
lo p.ifi., and before the battle*was over eleven out of the thirte 
rench ships had been captured or siink. It was a brillia 
vicory, ip which all the captains, fighting, as Nelson said, “li 
a band of brothers had distinsruished 
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the Mamelukes, who then governed the country, and took 

Nelson heard of Napoleon's arrival in Egypt, sailed back to 
Alexandria, and upon August i sighted Napoleon's fleet at 
The battle in Adoukzr Bay Ciose to the mouths of the 

«^ade the two great 

i ? |/,^^issions of i^ot ^anchoring their fleet as ciose to 

the shore as possible and of not joining their vessels by chains. 
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3. The Second Coalition and its Failure, 
1799-1800 

The battle of the Nile had great consequences. Not only 
did it prevent Tippoo Sahft) in India from obtaining any further 
help from the French (p. 517), and give the The Second Coaii- 
British control of the Mediterranean, but it en- “sainst France' 
couraged the formation of another coalition of successes. . 
European powers against France (1799). insolence and 

aggressiveness of the foreign policy pursued by the French ' 
Government had roused the Czar; and Austria and Turkey also* 
joined in the coalition. Affairs at first looked scry promising. 
The French were almost driven out of Italy, while the British 
had in 1798 taken Minorca and blockaded Malta. The 
British, freed from their entanglements in the West Indies by 
the treaty of 1798 with Toussaint TOuverture, again sent an army 
to Holland under the command of the Duke of York. Thanks 
to Lord St. Vincent an efficient system of blockading the great 
^ French port of Brest was adopted.^ France herself, under an incap- 
7 able and intolerant Government, was threatened with bankruptcy, 
anarchy, and civil war. Meanwhile Napoleon^s own plans were 
th^rted by the maritime supremacy of the British. He invaded 
Syria, but British ships under Sydney Smith captured* his siege 
train — it was going by sea — and the guns which Napoleon had 
intended for the attack upon Acre were therefore used in its 
defence. Aided by British seamen, Acre held out. With this 
town untaken, Napoleon was unable to advance, and had to re- 
treat to Egypt with his great schemes of conquest unaccomplished 

But then the tide turned, and the year that opened so well 
for the allies was to end gloomily. Th^ British trod|)s had been 
sent to Holland in expectation of assistance from the its later 
Dutch and the Russians. The?* Russian contingent, how- ^“aiiure. 
ever, proved inefficient and the Dujch soldiers never came at all. 

1 St, VincenFs maxim was to be “closci^n with U.shant (the bland outside Brest) in an 
easterly wind ”, which was the favourable wind {o|>the e.scape of the French fleet; iBul only 
once during St. Vincent’s command (which lasted lat days) did the main fleet off Unshant fail, 
owing to fog, to communicate with the in*shore squadron stationed between Brest and 
Ushant, St. Vincent made himself very unpopular by ordering that when ve.ssels went home 
to refit or take in stores, their oflftcers were not to sleep on shore or go farther inland than 
three miles. 


/ / 
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Our own army, badly equipped and worse provisioned, fiahtine 
, at one time in a district cut up by dykes and canals and at 
another in one of sand dunes, could':do little; but it fought 
sufficiently well to be abK'fo- make a ''ckpitulatiob by which it 
was allowed to return to England.' The" French won a great 
wctory in Switzerland over the Austro-Russian army, and then 
Austria and Russia quarrelled and the latter withdrew from 
the coalition. Above all, Napoleon came back to France. 
Sydney Smith caused English neivspapers to be sent to Napoleon 
giving an account of affairs in Europe. Sent no doubt with the 
amiable design of making Napoleon thoroughly uncomfortable 
they had the f*ffect of making him decide upon an immediate 
return; and after an exciting voyage, in which he managed to 
..Fipde all British ships, Napoleon landed safely in France in 
October. He was welcomed enthusiastically. The old Govern- 
ment was overthrown, and by Christmas Day, 1799, Napoleon, with 
the new title of First Consul, controlled the destinies of France. 

Napoleon, after restoring some sort of order in France, turned 
his attention first to the Austrians, who were fighting in Italy. 
The battle Crossed the Alps, got in the rear of the Austrian 
the Armed”’ the Celebrated victory of Mftretim 

I^utraiity, in June, 1800, and won North Italy; another French 
victory, secured at Hohenlinden in December bv 
another general, forced the Austrians to make peace at the be^ 
ginning of 1801 Against the British, Napoleon made use of 

^eutr5'Tn“' t^ottntry denied that a 

r M I A ^ contraband of war or attempting to enter 

a blockaded port was liable to seizure. But the Ltish, in the 

iffs T// f '^cnstituted contraband of war, in'cluded food- 
stuffs and naval stores, such as hemp, which was one of the 
chief eiports of Russia; and they claimed the right to seize 
vessels bound for a port declared to be blockaded, ^though the 

support it ^ no adequate force to 

B u ' seized goods belonging to the enemy 

eveif when carried on neuti^l ships under coLol of thdr o7n 
country s warships. Neutrals contested these claims and at tle 
pndofuSoo the Armed Neutrality of Russia, Dennurk and 

Sweden was formed to support their views. 
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4. Renewed Isolation of Great Britain, i8oi, 
and the Treaty of Amiens, 1 802 

The year i8oi, like tljp year 1797, was therefore a critical 
year for Great Britain. She was again without an ally on the 
Continent. The Armed Neutrality threatened her 
with war. The prime minister, Pitt, retired in 
February, and was succeeded by an incompetent 
minister called Addington. But the events of a fortnight at 
the end of March and the beginning of April completely altered 
the situation. Abercromby, who had been sent to operate, with 
greatly inferior forces, against the French armyltill in Egypt, 
succeeded in effecting a landing .and winning a brilliant victory 
at Alexandria, which led to the capitulation of the French forces 
five months later. Two days after’ this battle the Czar Paul 
was assassinated. With his death, the “trunk”— as Nelson called 
Russia — of the Armed Neutrality was broken, and the new czar, 
Alexander I, was favourable to the British and made a treaty 
with them. Meantime disasters had occurred to the “ branches ” 
of the Armed Neutrality. The British captured the Danish and 
Swedish islands in the West Indies. Above all, on the ist of 
April, came the battle of Copenhagen. Nelson, with pa,rt of the 
British fleet, forced his w^ay up the intricate straits in front of 
the capital, attacked and silenced the Danish batteries, took and 
sank the Danish fleet, and before he retired had forced the 
Danish Government to renounce the Armed Neutrality,^ and so 
opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Great Britain, after this fortnight of success, was ready, 
burdened as she was by a gigantic debt #nd governed»by a pacific 
minister, for peace; and so was Napoleon. Before 
the end of the year the prejiminaries were signed, 
and developed into the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

“It was a peace”, said a contempdi’ary, “of which everyone was 

. • . % . 

1 Parker, the British coairnander-in-chief, allows# Nelson to make this attack with part of 

the fleet whilst he remained outside with the remainder of the ships. When, after three hours' 
fighting, the Danes seemed to be holding their own, Parker hoistec! the signal to “ discontinue 
the action ”, But Nelson exclaimed to an officer, “ You know, 1 have only one eye— I have a 
right to be blind sometimes”, and then putting the telescope to his blind eye exclaimed, ** I 
really do not see the signal ! ” 
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Critical con- 
dition of Great 
Britain in iSox. 


The Treaty 
of Amiena, 
iSoa. 



gutu dim iiououy proua." Ureat Britain gave up all her con- 
quests save Ceylon and Trinidad, whilst France retained the 
country whiEh is now called Belgium, and the Rhine frontier. 

tor nearly the whole of its course, the war had been con- 
ducted by Pitt, and his lieutenaiu Duudas. In Macaulay’s 
' iirtections on I'itt’s war policy was that of a driveller: and 

said of Dundas that he was so pro- 
. i’ ■ Ignorant of war as to be unconscious even 

of his Ignorance. The judgments are somewhat harsh. But it 
IS impossible to read the details of the war without realizing 
that our statesmen not infrequently failed to take sufficient 
advantage of -the opportunities offered them, had no clear or 
consistent idea of their objectives, and made the task of the 
generals^ always difficult and sometimes impossible by providing 
them with inadequate or ill-equipped forces. Hence much of 
the war is disappointing; but in the West Indies, in the Nether- 
lands, and above all in Egypt our soldiers fought bravely and 
some of our generals-and more especially AbercrombyLex- 
ffiffited considerable capacity, whilst the navy won for itself 
immortal glory. 


XL. The Napoleonic War, i 

1 he Peace of Amiens was merely a truce, for t 
tion of France failed to satisfy Napoleon’s ambit 
Causes of the aggressive policy made the renewal 
renewal of war table. The First Consul annexed I 
Elba. As a mediator he intervened 
and reconstructed the ?)oundaries of its states s 
French interests; he sent thirty thousand soldiers t. 
and gave that country a new constitution. Above al 
annexed Holland, and thus,, once again British su 
threatened in the North Sea. But Napoleon’s an 
not limited to Europe. The official report of a Fi 
who had been sent to Egypt aroused great indignal 
Britain; for the colonel expressed the opinion that 
French troons would hp . 
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the fact that this report was published in the official French news- 
paper showed that Napoleon had not renounced French ambitions 
in that quarter. We now know also— -though Great Britain did 
not realize it at the timei~that Napoleon had designs upon the 
Cape of Good liope, upon India, and upon iVustraiia. Napoleon 
on his side made bitter complaints because Great Britain, con- 
trary to the terms of peace, still retained Malta in her hands, 
and because the British newspapers made attacks upon him. 
War eventually broke out in 1803. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that it came as quickly as it did. Napoleon was building a very 
large fleet, which might have successfully challenged our maritime 
supremacy if time had been given for its complet^n. 


I. Napoleon and the Invasion of England, 

1803-5 

The war which now ensued is generally called the Napokome 
IFar^ For the first seventeen months after it broke out, from 


1 The following summary of the war will be found useful 
PcHticai History Milii 

(a) Continental. 

1S03. England declares war on France. 

1804. Pitt becomes Prime Minister; 

Napoleon crowned Emperor; 

Spain declares war on Englan;d. 

1805. Third Coalition. Austerlitz (d) ; Aus 

defeated. 

i£o6. r>eathof Pitt; end of Holy Roman Jena (n); Prussia 
Empire. fcated. 

1807. Treaty of Tilsit; Napoleon occu- Friedland (d) ; Ru 
pies Portugal. defeated. 

1508. Joseph made King of Spain ; be- 

ginning of Peninsular War. 

1509. Austriadeclaresvraron Napoleon, Wagram (t>)j*Walch< 

and at end of year makes peace. expeditK)nTl>)* 
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soldiers ^~the soldiers who were afterw, 
lul senes of victories on the Continen: 

* Napoleon hoped to ha\'e jeo 000 nif*n* o.^ 

>805, he had only 93,000 men. ' ^ 




PLANS FOR INVASION 


this army he built over two thousand flat-boptonied boats^ pro- 
pelled by oars and easily beached. But swarms pf British 
trigates, sloops, and gun-vessels were patrolling the thannel, and 
Napoleon soon realized that a fleet was essential to convoy his 
flotilla of boats across the tilirty miles of sea that separated France 
from England. The French ships-of-war, however, lay inside the 
great harbours of Brest and Toulon and the smaller ones of 
Rochefort and FerroT; and outside those harbours, ceaselessly 
and untiringly watching the French vessels, were the British 
fleets. The blockade of Brest by Cornwallis — the brother of 
the soldier — excited the wonder of the world, whilst almost equal 
vigilance was shown by the British comnaandersm)ff Ferrol and 
Rochefort. Nelson could not exercise over I'oulon so rigid a 
blockade, but he had it carefully watched by Iris frigates, and his 
fleet during these critical months never went into port except to 
an open roadstead.^ Napoleon’s great army at Boulogne never 
saw those “far-distant, storm-beaten British ships” outside the 
French harbours, but nevertheless they “ stood between it and 
the dominion of the world”. „ v ^ '* ■ 

How were the French fleets to elude the blockading British 
ships and obtain command of the Channel for sufficient time to 
enable the flotilla to cross to England?® Napoleon’s 
brain, spun plan after plan, but they were all foiled 
by the ability of Lord Barham, the first lord of the admiralty at 
Whitehall, and by the vigilant co-operation of the admiral^ afloat. 
Limits of space forbid reference except to the last plan of all, 
a plan devised early in 1805, when Spain bad been drawn into an 
alliance with Napoleon and consequently when her fleet was avail- 
able for offe^nsive operations against Great Britain. Under this 
plan, there was to be a general rendezvous of ail the^'rench and 
Spanish fleets in the West Indies, and the combined armada was 
then to return to Europe and sweep aside all opposition. The 

1 Ferrol belonged to Spain, but it was virtually innexed at this time by Napoleon. 

* Cornwallis blockaded Brest from May 803, until after tbe battle of Trafalgar^ iSos— 
a blockade unequalled in length ; and during the wfeole of that time no French fleet got out. 
Nelson for two whole years, wanting ten days, never left the 

“ Napoleon at one time thought the command of the Channel for twelve hours would be 
sufficient, at another time three days. The French admiral at Brest thought “at least a fort- 
night was necessary”, as the Channel was too stormy to be always practicable for the 
transport-boats. 


y^illeneuve 
and Nelson. 
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Brest fleet, however, was unable to escape. But the Toulon fleet 
under Villeneuve got away in March, picked up the Spanish fleet 
at Cadiz, and reached Martinique (May 14). Nelson, who at flrst 
thought the Toulon fleet was destined for the East, and who was 
bound by his orders specially to guard against an attack on Egypt, 
Naples, or Sicily, watched the sea between Sardinia and the coast 
of Tunis; and then, hearing of Villeneuve’s cruise westward, he 
went to Gibraltar, reaching it just eight days before Villeneuve 
reached the West Indies. Various pieces of information led him 
to conclude that Villeneuve's destination was the West Indies, ^ 
and he accordingly followed him there without delay. . 

But when Nelson had reached Barbados (June 4), and was 
within a hundred miles of his quarry, inaccurate information 
given him by a British general caused him to go south to 
Trinidad instead of North to Martinique where Villeneuve ^vas.- 
The latter, when he heard of Nelson’s arrival, wisely decided on 
an immediate return home. Nelson followed some days later, 
and sent forward a fast brig to announce the news. The brig 
passed Villeiieuve’s fleet on the way home, and brought intelli- 
gence to the admiralty in time for a fleet to be concentrated 
under Calder to meet Villeneuve on his return journey off Cape 
FinisterreP Calder, with an inferior force, fought an action in 
a fog, and captured two of Villeneuve’s ships (July 22). The 
action, however, was not decisive, and Calder failed to renew it 
the next day; consequently Villeneuve was enabled to withdraw 
to Corunna, a port near FerroL Meantime Nelson had returned 
to the South of Spain, and, hearing nothing of Villeneuve, went 
to join Cornwallis off Brest.^ 

1 This was nft a brilliant guess Nelson’s part, but the intelligent use of what informa- 
tion he could gather from other ships. 

2 But for wrong information,” said Nelson, I should have fought the battle on June 6th, 
where Rodney fought his.” ^ 

® The captain of the brig reached the admiralty one night at eleven o’clock. But Lord 
Barham, being an old man nearly eighty^years of age, had gone to bed, and no one dared to 
arouse him. I^rd Barham was furious next morning when he heard of the delay ; but in half , 
an hoijpr he had made up his mind what to do, sad without waiting to dress drafted the neces- 
sary orders. By nine o’clock in the irtOming the admiralty messenger was carr^dng these 
'.orders to Portsmouth. 

’ . * Even if Villeneuve had not met Calder, k is unlikely that he would have eluded Corn- 
wa.liis, who was guarding the approaches to the Channel as well as blockading Brest, or that 
he wvould have effected a junction with the Brest fleet. As has been pointed out, Napoleon 
in his 'Schemes ignored two factors—first, that a wind favourable for the relieving force to 
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yet Tver d“ger to England was not 

fntTr^f ^ V l)0rt, and, 

fleet he co-operation w*th the jJrest 

fftenv TrS -‘ered_ eadia. There he was shortly 

give UD nil i by fie British fleet, and Napoleon had to 

\driinTf" ‘"vasion. Moreover, Pitt, who had displaced 

coalitiol succeeded in forming another 

r' -n • 'ranee the third that he fornied—consisting 

NanTj!n’"’ f Swedeti. Accordingly 
cpoleon niarched his army away from Boulogne to attack 

had ” ft Villeneuve was watched by Nelson, who 

had, after a short rest in England, returned tc^liis command, 
illeneuve, however, could not lie idle while the British assumed 
^ u began to do, in the Mediterranean; urged 

on y Napoleon, and on the point of being superseded, he 
ventured to leave Cadiz, intending to check the British opera- 
tions against Naples. But Nelson attacked him and the battle 
oft Cape Fmfalgar resulted (Oct. 21). 

The allied fleet of thirty-three ships of the line, after it left 
Cadiz, was discovered by Nelson in a slightly curved line some 
ive mi es ong. Nelson had previously determined 
to make an attack upon the centre and rear of the T?afilg°/r, 
allied fleet, with his own twenty-seven ships arranged 
m two columns. Of one of these columns Collingwood was in 
command with orders to attack the rear ships, whilst Nelson 
himself led the other with the object of fighting the centre and 
keeping eM the van ships of the enemy. The action began about 
noon. Colhngwood in the Royal Sovereign outdistanced the 
Ships in his own column, 1 and for a quarter of an hour fought 
the enemy single-handed. Somewhat later Nelson’s 'column got 
into action. Nelson’s ship, the Victory, led, and her first 
broadside dismounted twenty ^uns and killed or wounded some 
our bundled men of the enemy. jThe fighting was carried on 

fora^iT Mockaded iovK to come out ; secondly, that if die Mqgkad ii.g 

Siv cr If „r«r°'?T\ force would not be.ableto tdltadcr? ^ 

aay or two wiiether jt had gone or not. 

earn** his ship into action 1” was Nelson's 
C ® f,® ‘‘”® Clohiogwood ewfeiraed. “What would Nelson give to 

sienT"vJ> T hegan hi* attack that Nelson issued hi* famous ■ 

Signal, h^ngland expects .every ..man to da .hIs . duty”. 
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with fierce determination by both sides; but the British gunnery 
proved its superiority, and eventually, out of thirty-three ships 
of the enemy, the British captured nineteen. In the^course of the 
battle, however, Nelson was wounded in the spine ^Yith a musket 
ball and died in the hour 3 f victory,^ ** It does not become me 
to make comparisonSj” Lord St Vincent had written previously, 
“there is but one Nelson.” And later generations have endorsed 
this verdict , ■ , , 

2. Growth of Napoleon’s Power, 1805-9, 
and the Continental System 

Great Britain had vanquished Napoleon on tlie sea, and for 
the remainder of the war her maritime supremacy was not 
seriously contested; but she seemed powerless to stop Growth of 
Napoleon's progress on land. On December 2, 1805 
— six weeks after Trafalgar— Napoleon’s campaign in ^805-8. 
Germany culminated in the defeat of the Austrians and Russians 
at A 7 ^sfer/ifs, a defeat which broke up the Third Coalition and 
forced Austria to make peace.^ The beginning of i B06 saw 
the death of Pitt, the brain of the Third Coalition, and the end 
of it the downfall of Prussia, which after a ten years’ neutrality 
had at last been induced to take up arms against France, only 
to be overwhelmed at the battle of Je?ia, In the summer of 
1807, as a result of Napoleon’s victory at Friedland and of 
Russia’s dissatisfaction owing to the tardiness of Great Britain — 
so the Russians alleged — in proviHing her with subsidies, the 
Czar made Tiisii an alliance with Napoleon, and not only 
agreed to the dismemberment of Prussia*and to the reorganization 
of Germany, but promised in secret articles to make common 
cause with Napoleon against Great Britain. In the autumn of 
1807 Portugal, the old ally of < 5 reat Britain, was attacked; Lisbon 
was occupied by French troops, and the Portuguese royal family 

A 

1 Just before his death -Nelson was told that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy’s ships bad 
surrendered. “That is well,” he answered, “but I bargained for twenty.” 

2 Pitt was at Bath when he heard the news of Austerlitz. Shortly afterwards be went to 
Putney, and seeing, on entering his house, a map of Europe, he exclaimed, “ Roll up that 
map, it will not be wanted these ten years.” The battle hastened Pitt's decline, and. he died 
six weeks after receiving news of it. 
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fled to Brazil. Finally, in the spring of 1S08, Napoleon, making 
unscrupulous use of the hostility between Charles, the king of 
Spain, who 'has been described as a good-natured imbecile and 
his cowardly son Ferdinand, persuaded both father and son to 
go to Bayonne, and there — not without threats— got the one to 
resip the crown of Spain and the other to renounce his claim 
to It, and sent his own brother, Joseph, to Madrid to become 
king. 

Napoleon then seemed supreme. The French empire in- 
cluded France, Belgium, the land up to the Rhine, and Pied- 
mont and Tuscpy. As King of Italy, Napoleon had 
thg direct rule, in addition, of Lombardy and Venetia. 
As Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, he 
controlled the policies and the armies of nearly all the German 
powers except Austria and Prussia. Of his brothers, Louis was 
King of Holland, Jerome King of Westphalia, and Joseph King 
of Spin, whilst his brother-in-law, Murat, was King of Naples! 
Russia was his ally, whilst Prussia— reduced to half its former 
Size — and Austria were quiescent 

Great Britain alone remained to withstand Napoleon’s power. 
But, if she could not be defeated, she might be starved. Napoleon, 
found it impossible to strike this enemv 
coptfieAtai _ tht*f®^’*'‘fch\(l<r"cW 'br 'the supplies to the 
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Above all, however, Napoleon^s aggression in Portugal and 
Spain gave the British Government a worthy opportunity, in 
the summer of 1808, of championing those coun- interference of 
tries. To Spain, where all the provinces had 
risen against the king wholi Napoleon had set ^'o^rtugai, 1808. 
over them, Great Britain sent money and arms; and the 
Spaniards achieved a great success by forcing eighteen thousand 
Frenchmen to surrender at Baykfi. To Portugal Great Britain 
sent an army under Sir A. Wellesley, which defeated the French 
at Vtmtero^ and forced them, by the Convention of Cintra, to 
evacuate Portugal; though that convention aroused considerable 
indignation in Great Britain, because it allowed the?French army 
to be conveyed back to their homes in France instead of to 
prisons in England. 

Napoleon himself then took up the task of subduing tiie 
Peninsula. With a huge army he invaded Spain and occupied 
Madrid. He was meditating an advance upon Napoleon’s 
the south of Spain and upon Lisbon when Sir 
John Moore — the new British commander — Sir John Moore, 
threatened Napoleon’s communications in the north, but *Lvith 
bridle in hand ”, as he said, and ready to retreat at a nioment’s 
notice, and ‘‘ to make a run for it ”. Napoleon decided to attack 
IVIoore. There followed, on both sides, the most wonderful 
marching across mountainous country covered with snow and 
divided by deep defiles, Moore for part of the time keeping an 
average of seventeen miles a day. Eventually Napoleon left the 
pursuit to Marshal Soult. Moore got to Corunna^ and fought 
there a battle, as a result of which, though he himself was 
killed, his army was enabled to embark in safety (January, 1809). 
Moore’s daring thrust had lost many a Srave life, but* neverthe- 
less he had drawn the French away from the south and centre 
and had spoilt their plans. ** 

Chatham (Pitt’s elder brother)— quarrelled, and, after the failure of the expedition, each 
accused the other of dilatoriness ; hence the fUmous epigram— % 

“Great Chatham, with his sal>re drawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan : 

: i Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham ! ** 
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3. The Peninsular War and the Fall of 
Napoleon, 1809-14 

After the embarkation of the British 
that the Spanish rising 

The Peninsular 
War, 1809-14. 

time. ' 

history as the Peninsular War really begi 
which Wellesley had to overcome were very great, 
home was mcch divided as to the 
the abilities of Wellesley himself; 
cautious— ‘‘ if I lost five hundred 

necessity’^, he said, “T 

British officers with him i 

perienced; the men were sometimes T i.. 

pay,^ and for four campaigns had to do without tents. 

British allies, the Portuguese, till trained by 
untrustworthy. The Spaniards waged a 
true, so SI 

they had as many as three hundred thousand 
were never able to concentrate more than 
against Wellesley, But the Spaniards were useless in formal 
battles; even the best of them, in Wellesley’s opinion, would 

only fire a volley whilst the enemy was out of reach and then 
run away. 

It has been said of the Peninsula that it is a country where 
large arigies starve an^ small armies get beaten The country 
was mountainous, and the roads instead of following ran across 
the river valleys. Consequently it was difficult to get food or 
transport for a large army for any length of time; and the art 
of war consisted m the abilfty to concentrate rapidly a large army 
for.a swift and decisive btow. •• The French generals, however, 
ound greater difficulties from the nature of the country than did 
Wellington. They had to operate in the main down the ribs of 
a fan, down the river valleys, and they found it difficult to move 
from one valley to another. Their lines of comm.m.V.t.on 


troops, Napoleon thought 
was “nearly at an end”. But he was 
to be quickly undeceived, for in April, 1809, 
Wellesley arrived in the Peninsula for the second 
With^WeHesley’s operations the campaigns known in our 

[in. The difficulties 
Opinion at 
expediency of the war and 
consequently he had to be 
men without the clearest 
I should be brought to my knees”. The 
.'..A were for the most part at first ine.x- 

- — --s six months in arrears of 

— s. Of the 

the British, were 
guerrilla warfare, it is 
luccessfully against^ the French that the latter, though 

field, 

seventy thousand 
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to the hostile population, were always precarious, and the farther 
the French went, the more difficult it was to secure them. The 
English, orf the other hand, had their communications by sea. 
They could thus avoid lengthening their lines, whilst when strong 
enough to take the offensive they cl^uld strike at the communi- 
cations of the French and compel — as Moore in the Corunna 
campaign and Wellington in the Vittoria campaign — the French 
to retreat. 

Wellesley had as his opponents in the Peninsular War 
generals trained by Napoleon, who pursued tactics that had 
been eminently successful when employed by that master of 
French and 4 ^^ Briefly, Napoleon’s tactics at 

British tactics, concentrate his artillery fire 

upon the point selected for attack; and then to throw at the 
weak spot either a great mass of cavalry or else a great mass 
of infantry in columns of nine, eighteen, or, as at Waterloo, 
twenty-four deep, the columns being preceded by a cloud of 
nimble skirmishers who occupied the enemy’s attention. Wel- 
lesley’s genius, how'ever, was equal to these tactics. First, in 
order to preserve his troops from the enemy’s fire, be kept 
his troops till the last possible moment out of sight — behind 
a wall, for instance, or the crest of a hill Secondly, when the 
French ^cavalry charged, he relied on the solidity of a British 
square. But when he was fighting the French infantry column, 
he had his men in line, two deep. This formation, so long as 
it remained steady, had great advantages; through its length it 
could outflank the enemy, and it could pour at a closely massed 
column a deadly fire to which only the leading files of a column 
could replj.^ The British line would fire one or two volleys 
at short range, so shore that the soldiers often waited to see 
the white of their enemies’ eyes before firing. They would 
follow up this attack with a bafonet charge before the enemy 
had time to recover, and retire to await a fresh charge from 
the forces opposed to them. r 

Wellesley made his presence felt immediately after his arrival 
in Portugal in 1809. He found his enemies superior in numbers 

i Wellesley took care to prevent his own line being outflanked^ and protected it in front 
by a powerful line of skirmishers, so that the skirmishers of the enemy should not harass it. 
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but divided. Marching eighty miles in three and a half days, 
he crossed the Douro, drove Soult out of Oporto, and chnsed 
him into Spain. Then he passed over the Spanish xaiavera 
frontier, and in combination with a Spanish army campaij^n, rsog. 
turned upon another Frenclngeneral in the valley of the 'Tagus. 
But the slackness of the Spanish general and the arrival of French 
reinforcements forced him, after winning a two days’ battle at 
Talavcra^ to retire into Portugal instead of advancing upon 
Madrid. In Portugal for a time Wellesley had to act on the 
defensive. Napoleon had poured huge reinforcements into Spain 
and the Spanish armies had suffered severe defeats. And then 
the French, under Massena, invaded Portugal in iSio to drive 
“the English leopard into the sea”. ^ 

Massena’s invasion of Portugal was a critical moment in the 
history of Europe; for if Wellesley had been expelled from that 
country, it seems not improbable that Great Britain 

1 1 It •111 TkT 1 Lines of 

would have yielded to Napoleon. Our intervention Torres vedras, 
in the Peninsula had been fiercely attacked by ^ 
many of the leading politicians of the day. The nation was tired 
of the continual failure of our continental expeditions, and 
regarded Napoleon as invincible. Moreover, owing to the in- 
creasing rigour of the Continental System, there was much distress 
in England, and the nation was greatly depressed. But Wellesley 
had devised a new and original plan against Massena’s forces. 
Lisbon — his base — stood upon a peninsula. For the last six 
months Wellesley’s engineers, aided by the peasantry of the 
district, had been secretly protecting the neck of that peninsula 
with three lines of defence — the famous “ lines of Torres Vedras 
These lines — the first of which was twenty-nine miles long — had 
been made with great ingenuity; in one^place a river* had been 
dammed to make a great lake, elsewhere the hills had been 
scarped so as to make them precipitous, the ravines filled with barri- 
cades of trees, and redoubts had be|n built at regular intervals 
for the guns. Meanwhile the inhabitants from the whole distrid 
in front of these lines had been ordej*ed to destroy or carr}' jfway 
their foodstuffs and to retire either to Lisbon or to the mountains. 

In i8io Wellesley, after defeating Massena at Bnsaoo, re- 
tired behind these lines. Massena, who only heard of the 

(C271) 
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existence of these defences five days before he arrived in 
them, found the first line impregnable, and the whole 
round absolutely denuded of supplies. For a month he n 
outside these lines; for nearly five more he stayed in 1 
but his men suffered terribly from ^sickness and hunger, 
finally retired from the country back to Spain in the s] 
1811 with his object unattained and with twenty-five tl 
less men than when he had entered it. Wellington v 
able to advance. But he did nothins- in rSr. 


commander’s comment upon the British at 
was mine, and yet they did not know it and 
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invade Spain, Napoleoq having withdrawn many of the French 
troops for the campaign in Russia. The two main routes into 
Spain were guarded by the fortresses of Ciudad Rod- , 
rigo and Badajoz\ Wellington captured the one in * 

eleven and the other in sixtee^ days, before the French 
armies could be brought up for their relief. Then, at the battle 
of Salamanca^ if he did not, as is usually said, ‘‘beat forty 
thousand Frenchmen in forty minutes ”, he fell with such vigour 
upon a force which the French had detached to cut off his line 
of retreat that he routed it in under that time, and followed up 
this blow by decisively defeating the main body. As a result 
of Salamanca Joseph fled from Madrid, and Soult retired from 
Andalusia. Wellington occupied Madrid, and went^iorth and be- 
sieged Burgos \ but with an insufficient siege train he was unable 
to take it, and the concentration of the French armies forced 
him into a retreat which cost thousands of lives. I'he result 
of the whole campaign of 1812 was, however, tiiat Southern 
Spain was permanently freed from the French. 

Towards the close of 1812 Castlereagh had become the 
British foreign secretary, and it was largely owing to his exertions 
that a Fourth Coalition^ which included Russia, The campaign 
Prussia, Sweden, and a little later Austria, was ?he^war^of^tL 
formed against Napoleon. Consequently the ^y^'enees, 1813. 

French forces in the Peninsula were still further reduced, to 
provide Napoleon with an army to fight in Germany, W’elling- 
ton therefore was able to develop a brilliantly offensive ^cam- 
paign in 1813. By keeping a large force under Graham threaten- 
ing the French right and rear, he drove back the French army in 
six weeks frc>im Salamanca to Vitioria^ and at the latter place 
was able by bis superiority in numbers — eighty thpusand to 
sixty-five thousand — not only to defeat the French but to cut 
off their retreat by the main r^ad. Wellington captured a hun- 
dred and forty-three guns besides one million pounds sterling, 
whilst Joseph and the remnants of*his army had to escape as 
best they could by a rough niule^ track.^ What is more* im- 

1 Amongst oilier tlnings Wellington c^tured siome valuable Spaiuish pictures which Jo''«ph 
was taking out of Spain. At the end of the war WelUngton offered to return them to the King 
of Spain, but tfie king generously gave them to Wellington, and they are mm at Apsicy 
: Houac. 
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portant, the _ victory was not without . influence in inducW 
Austria to join Prussia and Russia in the campaign which ended 
in Napoleop’s downfall at the great battle of Leipzig. After a 
short interval there followed, during the next four months, what 
IS known as War of tite Pyrenees. Soult had been sent bv 
Napoleon to reorganize the army against Wellington, but, though 
he fought skilfully, he failed to prevent either the storming of 
ban Sebastian or the surrender of Pampeluna, and before the 
end of the year Wellington had crossed the French frontier and 
was threatening Bayonne. ^ 

With 1814 the end came. Soult with an army of fiftv 
thousand-for Napoleon could spare him no more-retreated 
F!^n«and?h°/ f to be able to threaten Welling- 
n\po1=™%°/x 4 ® he went north, or to draw him 

w.ir ^ base, the sea, if he followed. 

^ellington chose the latter course, and won the battles of 
Orthez and Toulouse. But before Toulouse was fought, the 
war was really over, as the allies, invading France in over- 
lemmg numbers, had advanced upon Paris and had forced 
Napoleon to abdicate. The Peninsular War had been of 
inestimable importance. It cost Napoleon, according to Wel- 
ngtons calculations, not far short of half a million men- 
a^leQn hi niself called it a “running sore “—a constant drain 

ambitions. It 

re-established the prestige of the British army, and it gave Spain 
■the ^portunity of showing that no despot, however powerful 
can trample upon the independence of a proud nation. 

ho h . ""f " ^ France was beaten 

W Fer success for the 

Fe deeper than the genius of 
ton^ th°" counterbalancing dogged accuracy of Welling- 

greater than great men, namely great ideas. At the beginning 

wis dl f ® champion of Lilerly, and Europe generally 

Sen h S h ^he invading 

Iiench went, they were more or less welcomed as liberators by 

subsequently made: Wdlfe^on w^'howCTer'toi^fi“t!''*' comment 
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the people. This was. so in Italy, and Holland, and Germany. 
Thus the resistance in these countries was often half-hearted. 
Briefly, it was the new ideas of the Revolution fighting against 
kings and princes, representatives of the old despotism —and the 
kings were beaten. As tii^e went on, however, it was revealed 
that the French did not practise what they preached. They 
made ‘‘war support war'h they lived at free quarters in the 
countries they nominally came to set free, and a taste of this soon 
lost the favour they had at first won, Napoleon made the change 
plain. A despot himself, his armies rapidly became the op- 
pressors of Europe instead of its liberators, and this soon bred 
a national hostility to him. It could not work at once, because 
his armies were so enormously superior. But this feeling of 
Patriotism^ which he roused everywhere against him — indeed 
almost created in Germany— triumphed in the end. So in the 
contest of the peoples of Europe against one despot, Napoleon 
was bound to go down. Rightly is the fight of Leipzig (his first 
great defeat in a pitched battle) called the Volkerschlachl, “The 
Fight of the Nations It was national patriotism which crushed him. 

The same fact is revealed in another way. At first all the 
wars which France had to wage in Europe were short. Austria 
was the only country which kept up a fairly continuous war, and 
even she had made peace four times before Leipzig. Shattering 
defeats at Rivoli, Marengo, and Hohenlinden, Austerlitz and 
Wagram brought her to the ground. Of the others, Prussia and 
Russia joined for brief periods; Spain and the German •States 
wavered now to one side, now to the other. Great Britain 
alone was constant, but at first could find no decisive point of 
attack. Victories at sea and the capturing of colonies could not 
end the war. But when she found and f§stered a natiorsai spirit of 
resistance in Portugal and Spain, Napoleon^s downfall began. Hie 
Peninsular War is the first long^^x with which he had to grapple, 
and he could not end it, partly because of the patriotic, though 
guerrilla, warfare which Spain fought* and partly because he could 
not strike at the heart of the s^a-pgwer which supported J^pnin, 
Flis troops entered every European capital but they could not 

1 Except Constantinople, Christiania and Stockholm, and St, Petersburi? : bsit they 
reached Moscow. 

■i» 
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reach London. And so the long struggle m Spain gave Europe 
time to rally. 

Meantimpj whilst Wellington was fighting in the Peninsula, 
Great Britain found herself involved in a new war. I'he 
War between “Continental System and the British retaliatory 
Great Britain measures had placed the United States and other 

and the , ... , , • , i i . . 

United States, neutral Countries in an almost intolerable position. 
^ A neutral ship, if it was sailing to or from a British 

port, might be seized by the French; if it was not, it might be 
seized by the British. Moreover, the British had searched 
United States merchant vessels, and even on one occasion a 
United States war vessel, for British seamen who had joined 
American ship^ to avoid being impressed into British men-of-war. 
Disputes led to war being declared in 1812. In the earlier 
stages of the war, though Captain Broke in the Shannon upheld 
our prestige by causing the American frigate Chesapeake to 
surrender in fifteen minutes, the American frigates — so equipped 
as to be almost ships of the line — won many successes over the 
lighter-armed British frigates ; and United States privateers took 
some five hundred British merchantmen in seven months. The 
land operations of the United States across the Canadian frontier 
were, however, a failure. The Canadians, whether of French or 
of British descent, combined with the British regulars to resist 
the invasion, and fought with great courage and persistency. 
Eventually Great Britain, in 1814, after Napoleon’s abdication, 
was able to send a large fleet and her Peninsular veterans to 
America. Washington was taken, but an attack upon New 
Orleans failed, and peace was made at the end of the year. 


4I The “ Hundred Days ”, 1815 

Napoleon, on his abdication, bad been given Elba — a small 
island off Tuscany — to rule as an independent principality. 
The Congress of Meanwhile the Bourbon line in the person of 
NapSeon-s^etum Louis XVIj,I_£ brother of Louis XVI— had 
from Elba, 1815. )3ge„ restored in France, and a great Congress 

— in which Lord Castlereagh represented Great Britain^ 
held at Vienna to settle the affairs of Europe. The congress 
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had not completed •its labours when suddenly it heard of 
Napoleon's return to France. The temporary absence of the 
British frigate which watched Elba had enabled J^apoleoii to 
escape and to land in France with eight hundred men. He was 
received in France by old soldiers with enthusiasm, and 
reached Paris on March 20, 1815, without so much as firing a 
shot. Then begins the period known in history as that of 
Himdred Days'\ Louis XVIII had to fly. Napoleon recon- 
stituted the Government, and announced that he was going to 
pursue a policy of peace toward other countries and to grant 
liberal institutions to France. But the allies put no trust in 
Napoleon’s promises. The Congress of Vienna outlawed him, 
and declared him to be an enemy and disturber *of the peace of 
the world. Each of the big powers — Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia — undertook to supply a hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, whilst Great Britain as usual was to provide subsidies. 

The plan of tlie allies was to make a joint advance upon 
Paris. But in June only the British and Prussians were ready. 
In Belgium, Wellington had about eighty-five thousand , • 

11- 1 / Napoleon's 

men under his command; one-third were British (very plan of 

few of whom had seen any service before), one-third 

Germans, and one-third Dutch Belgians. Bliichcr, the Pru.ssian 

general, commanded some hundred and twenty-four ithousand 

Germans. Wellington and Bliicher were acting in concert, and 

their combined armies W’-ere spread over a very much-extended 

line, not far short of a hundred miles in length, and some 

miles away from the French frontier. Napoleon’s idea was to 

make a sudden and unexpected attack on the centre of the 

allied line; would enable him to push his own forces like 

a wedge between Wellington and Bli3K:her, and, as^ their bases 

lay in opposite directions, the one to the west and the other to 

the east, to defeat them in detail Leaving Paris on June 12, 

Napoleon marched to the frontiej, passed through Charleroi, 

and by the evening of the 1 5th he himself was in front of part 

of the Prussian forces which lay 3 .% Ligny, whilst Ney, hi^ chief 

commander, was some seven miles farther west at Quatre Bras, 

where some of Wellington’s troops were posted. 

‘‘It was the finest thing ever done,” said Wellington of 
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Napoleon’s performance, ‘‘so rapid was it and so well combined.” 
Ugny and allies Were surprised and oiitmanceuvred ; but, 

Quatre^Bras, fortunately for them, both Napoleon and Ney wasted 
June i6. morning of the i6th, and this delay enabled 

Bliicher and Wellington — the latter of whom had attended tlic 
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^en o clock with an attack 
Ired Guardsmen repulsed 
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sfore ridden over forty miles before the 
saddle till nightfall. A g'eneral officer 
P, chuckling over some English news- 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


ten thousand French# troops. There followed, about 1.30, an 
artillery attack, which was the prelude to a great infantry 
advance of D'Erlon’s corps, twenty-four battalipns in four 
columns, each twenty-four deep, against Wellington’s left and 
left centre. But Wellingt^i’s infantry, and Picton’s brigade in 
particular, shattered the heads of the columns with its volleys and 
charged. Then the British cavalry completed the rout of the 
French infantry — though they suffered severely by charging too far. 
About 4 p.in. came renewed attacks by the Frencli, this time on 
Wellington’s right centre. 'Fhe British and Hanoverian regiments 
had to form square to resist a succession of magnificent charges, 
some fifteen or sixteen in number, made by the Freiich cavalry, 
wdiilst in the intervals of these charges they came under the fire 
of ^the French skirmishers and artillery. La Haye Sainte was 
vigorously attacked, and lack of ammunition caused its defenders 
about 6.30 p.in. to surrender. 

This was the crisis of the battle; if fresh reinforcements had 
been sent by Napoleon, WA*llington’s centre might have been 
pierced. But meanwhile the Prussians had kept their promise— 
though somewhat tardily, for they should have arrived at noon 
and did not arrive till 4.30 — and, unmolested by (Irouchy, who 
was still some miles away, captured Piancenoii on NapoieoiPs 
left. Not till it was recaptured did Napoleon give orders for 
the last great charge of the French — the charge of the (.'Juard — 
against Wellington’s right and centre. This was at 7.15 p.m., 
and by that time another column of the Prussians had attached 
itself to Wellington’s left dank and allowed him to reinforce his 
centre and right. The charge of the French Guard was trium- 
phantly repti^sed, and the Prussians then undertook the pursuit 
of the defeated French army.^ Napoloon’s cause now hope- 
less. On June 22 he abdicated, and subsequently surrendered 


The Duke described the battle in a letter; ‘‘Never did 1 hce such a pouuding jnatclt. 
Both were what the boxers call gluttons. Napole#! did not inanueuvre at all ; he just moved 
forward in the old style, in columns, and was driven off in the old style. ... 1 never saw the 
British infantry behave so well” To someSne else the Duke described the battlel^the day 
after it was fought, “as the nearest run thing yoft ever saw in your life It is said that a 
Guardsman confessed to having felt bored at the battle of Waterloo ; hut, on the other hand, 
a hoy of fourteen, who had left Eton to take pan in the campaign, wrote to his mother after 
the battle was over ; “ Dear Mamma, Cousin Tom and I are all right. I never sa-w anything 
like it in my life.” 
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to the commander of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the 
“ « 7 XT' ■“ ‘ Hdana. he dii si. 

S'““ “ Ite lenitorial atranirenents 
began a, the oj VU.na, bef,re Napoleon’s escafe 7 om 

The Treaty Completed after the battle of Waterloo bv th^ 

-.™. T^^^ofFa^. Of he, co„,.e.», G„a. BriSn 'kl^ 
Malta, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hone-- 
the potential value of which was not realized at that tLe 
_ ance kept, with small differences, the boundaries she possessed 
before the Revolution broke out. Bekium-or th. ? ? 
Netherlands— was joined to Holland. The Czar was c^iven Tl 

r.h1 '“'r: 7,f sS: 

on the Rhine, and Austria got Lombardy and Venetia Thl 
G™ States-now thirty-nine in number-werj Smed So 
a Confederacy under the presidency of Austria. To Spahr and 
e Italian States their old rulers 


XLI. Domestic Affairs, 17 

We must now deal with the domestic history 
from the accession of George III till the battle ol 
W60-1815, most conspicuous features of that 
of period. the great development of trade and inc 
dealt wth-latetj-'g^^, ’^or 
great wars, the story of which we have already tolc 

a penod of repose for twelve years between 176 
for ten years between 1783 and 17^3; but public 
a great part of the first of these SeWals wS o' 
American controversy, and for the later years of 
the French Revolution. Ho?pe politics, therefor 
unimportant, and the period is on. co’If ! , 


CHARACTOR OF GEORGE III 


from Whig control, §nd.of the in the administration 

and per^5iia!lity of '^dtoger Ktt ’ ^ 

George III, the grandson of George II, was tjiroughout his 
reign a popular monarch. And in many ways he deserved 
his popularity: He wa^ a thorough gentleman, character of 
He was a devoted husband, and except when his in- 

sons were at. fault — and they often were — an affectionate father. 

He was simple in all his tastes, sincere in his religion, and 

S ertujbably brave.^ He w^ks hot without interests in art and 
aturej his library was a magnificent one, and most of the 
drawings at Windsor were purchased by him, whilst he had a 
fine collection of niiniatures and gems. Moreover, having been/^-' ^ ■ ^ 
born and educated in Great Britain, he could gTory, as he said, / ^ ' 
in the name of ‘‘Briton”, whilst his fondness for the public '' 
schools, his devotion to hunting, ^ and his keemiess“" ;S l 1§ 
showed that he sharelf ‘"the *"’hiterests of the Englishmen 
day. But his education had 

hardly be considered a learned monarch; his English was un- ’ 

grammatical, his spelling inaccurate, and his stock of general 
knowledge somewhat slender, whilst he is said to have expressed 
an opinion that Shakespeare wrote “much sad stuff”. ^ More- 
over, he had been brought up in great seclusion by his German 
mother, and suffered from an inability to’^iSe 'ahybod[y¥ point pf 

lie "was' ignorant and tigoted 
in his opinions, and self-conM^t ‘ctostinate m .uptolditig 
them; and it is melancholy to think that a monarch in many 
ways so estimable should have spent a long life, as has been 
said, in obstinately resisting, pleasures which are now almost uni- 
versally adn^itted to be good, and in supporting measures which 
are as universally admitted to be baci To him, perhaps more 
than to anyone else, does Great Britain owe the loss of her 
American ^colonie^^,,the^^f^il^^**'^ the drfdy’df 

1 Nat even a shot fired at him as he was entering his box at a theatre prevented him froru 
enjoying Jiis usual nap during the interval between the play and the afterpiece. 

2 He was so fond of riding that even tihen he was blind he used to take lotign ride » in 
Windsor Park, accompanied by a groom with a^^eading'rein. 

3 It is worth remembering, however, that George IIJ, when recovering from his first attack 
of insanity, asked for King Lear. That same evening, on seeing his three eldest daughtertii, 
he said of the play; *' It is very beautiful, very alfceting, very awful. I am like poor Ler.ir, 
but, thank God, I have no Regan, no Goneril, only three Cordelias. " 
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parliamentary refqrm, and the long continuance of the slave trade 
Yet It must be remembered in his defence that the views which 
he held were^t^rose of the average Englishman of that day and 
the blame must be shared by the king and hi? subjects alike. 

George came to the throne determined to govern as well 
as to reign. “George, be a king”, were the words which his 
mother— accustomed to the despotism, benevolent 

of German princes— constantly rqieated 

to him. And a real king George was determined to be. For 
such an attempt Ae time was opportune. Some distinguished 
men, such as Bolmgbroke, had advocated during the rei'm of 
his predecessor that the monarchy should recover its lost power. 
The king couldTrely on the devoted support of the Tories who 
were by this time completely reconciled to the HanoiWian 
dynasty. And through places and pensions and secret service 
money he could influence many votes, whilst a body of peonle 
known as the “king’s friends” were prepared in the House of 
Lords to act according to his wishes. 

The king, however, found it difficult to get rid of the Whig 
oligarchy with their family connections and their long experience 
The ministries. government, and he had to depend lan^ely 
.1, c W members to fill his ministries during 

the first /ew years of his reign. But thp Wliigs.^were . divided 

^ a conte&i^omr>taid, like High 
knd clans, for placg^ and pow^nand George could change one 

mid Tr ministries are of short duration, 

and during the first ten years of George Hi’s reign there are 
no less than seven. Within a year of the king’s accession the 
Pitt and ^nistry which Jjad conducted the Seven Years’ War 
Newcastle, with such glorious success Came to an end. 

to go to waTirilh'^J because his colleagues in the cabinet refused 

things were made so uncomfortable 
for Mm that he followed Pitt’s example six months laten" 

Wl'sac'cession: “They had changed thdn idol but 

okeqiiiTOs'lttenitate tJ'ewcastle and had been regular and 

aaendmg in the futuA. <£ prudent to abstain from 

get their Makef.” ^ » God’ , was Newcastle's cogent, “soniSesS 


:His desire 
for povyer. 
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Ix>rd Buie, forraeiiy 4 :he king’s tutor, and therefore largely re- ^ 
sponsible for his views, then obtained the chief power; but he 
retired after effecting the Treaty of Paris, which end^^d 
the Seven Years’ War, as he preferred to influence 
affairs from the backgroui']^, and was by intellect and experience r 
quite unfitted to govern the country. Moreover, he was ex« i 
tremely unpopular in England, partly because he was a Scot 
and partly because he was considered a favourite cff the queen- 
mother, and he had actually been obliged to enrol a bodyguard 
composed of butchers and boxers for his personal protection 
...in, .London.^ 

George Grenville, a Whig lawyer, very hard-working but some- 
what pedantic, succeeded as prime minister in 1^63* With his 
ministry is connected the unfortunate Stamp 
Act (p. 501). I'his aroused, however, far less 5* 

^ftention at the time than the arrest by a “ general warrant 
(i.e. one in which no names are mentioned) of “the authors, 
printers, and publishers” of No. 45 of a certain paper (billed the 
North Briton. That paper had published criticism of a som^- / « 

what stringent character on the King’s Speech at the openingr-^'"^*^'"^’^ 
of the session, a speech which as usual was only read and not 
composed by the king. The writer of the criticism happened 
to be a certain Wilkes, well known as a member of Padiament; 
public opinion was on his side and considered general warrants 
illegal, aijyd tlje*;. Government became unpopular. Grenville also, 
by his’ pbhmlifcibus and tiresome loquacity,^ had made ?iimself 
disliked by the king; and consequently he had to resign in 1765. 

“I would sooner meet Mr. Grenville” the king is reported to 
have said ^ little later, “at the point of my sword than let 
him into my cabinet” And Grenvilli^ was never tc? hold office 
again. ^ 

To Grenville succeeded suaother Whig in Lord ^^Ro^kingham. 

He and his follow^ers were ■ 'f»liti- Rockingham, 
cians, and it was a great disaster to the nation that ^ 

i Bute's ministry was notorious for its bribery; <m oije morning, it is said, no less thsm , ■ 

;(^25,ooo was expended in purchasing votes. 

s “When he has wearied me for two hoursi/’ the king complsunedl, “he looks at h» watch 
to see if he may not tire me for one hour more." I 

" ' ' ' ■ ; ■■ ■ ' ■■ ■' ; 'i"' ; ’ ", ’• " 
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Chatham, was nostiie to all parties, and declared his 

IJ66-8. intention of governing according to the king’s wishes. 
But illness soon incapacitated him, and it was then that Town- 
shend, the chancellor of the exchequer, reopened the American 
question by his foolish duties (see p. 502). In composition 
Chatham’s ministr)' was, as a contemporary described it, “a 
piece of mosaic ”, made up of politicians from different factions, 
and on Chatham’s final retirement from office, in 1768, the 
ministry was left — if the change of metaphor may be allowed — like 
Grafton, ^ Ship without a rud^r. The JDuke of Grafton, a young 
17^0. thirty- two, who succeeded Chatham as the 

leader of the ministry, was a person of “lounging opinions”, 
and more at home on a racecourse than at a cabinet meeting. 
During Grafton’s Jengre of power the House of Commons, under 
the leadership of his ministry, expelled Wilkes for having written 
to a newspaper a letter which both Houses declared to be 
libellous. The county of Middlesex, however, continued to 
elect Mm, and the House of Commons kept on expelling him. 
But at length, on the fourth occasion, the House of Commons 
declared his opponent to be elected, • a flagrantly unconsti- 
tutional action which produced a dangerous riot, Wilkes being 
a popular Ifero. For this and other actions Grafton and the 
ministry were unsparingly attacked in some letters~-the Letters 
^ the authorship of which is still disputed, and 

which had considerable in^ence at the time.^ Finally, the 

fourth occasion, had receive^ 1143 votes and his opponent only 096. But 
t »<> therefore aedared 
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ministry was criticized by Chatham, its former leader, for its 
foreign policy, and Grafton accordingly resigned in 1770. 

At last George was supreme, and for the next -twelve years, 
from 1770 to 1782, he was really his own prime minister. The 
nominal head of the Government was Lord Norih^ 
a good-humoured, easygoing, tactful person, who was Lord^North?^ 
quite content ' to leave the initiattive' in policy and 
even the details of administratidn'^to the king.^ Tlie chief in- 
terest of this Government lies in its policy towards the American 
colonies, with which we have dealt elsewhere (p. 503). Witli 
large majorities in both Houses, ^ with its policy approved by the 
nation, with the enthusiastic support of the Tories, and only a 
divided Whig opposition to attack it, the position of the ministry 
was for long unassailable. The disasters and mismanagement of 
the American War, however, finally led to great dissatisfaction. 
The growing power of George III was regarded with alarm, and 
in 1780 a motion was carried in the House of Commons that 
the “influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished”. In the same year came a formidabk 
ultra-PiJOtestant riot, owing to an Act of Parliament repealing 
some of the laws against the Roman Catholics; its leader was 
Lord George Gordon, and all London east of Charing Cross 
was at the mercy of a mob, till George III himself ordered 
the troops to disperse the people without waiting to read the 
Riot Act.^ The proposal of a similar Bill for Scotland, granting 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, aroused such an uproar 

1 On two occasions the king actually s.unimaned and presided over a cabinet meeting, 
deliverulg'On the'first occasion a ‘'discourse which “ took up near an hour in delivering”, 

- The king always took a very active interest in elections, but especialh- at tins period. 
Thus one of the members for the city of London diedfn 1779; at ‘Morty*wo minutes past 
6 p.m.” on the same day that the member died the king wrote to Lord North about tlse 
vacancy. In the election of 177^, Lord North, acting for the king, bouglit the six seats in 
Cornwall which I.ord B’almouth controlledi for 2500 guineas each, Ia>rd North complaining 
that Lord Falmouth was “rather shabby in desiring guineas rather than poiinds”; whilst at 
Windsor— which at that time was hostile to the mitistry— the king had six houses, which he 
rented in the town, entered in the names of ^ix of his servants so as to create six voles in bis 
* 'favour. , ^ * 

® For four days London was in the hands of the mob ; Newgate prison was desiroyed, and 
its 300 prisoners released ; Roman Catholic chapels were burntj and a^jstlllery was attacked, 
with the result that immense casks of spirits were broken, and many of the mob w'cre killed by 
drinking too much. The leader, I^ord George Gordon, eventually became a Jew and died a 
mstdinan. 

( 0271 ) , 37 
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in that country that it had to be abandoned. Finally, in 1782, 
after the capitulation of Yorktown and the loss of Minorca, 
Lord North -insisted upon resigning — to the great disgust of the 
king, who never forgave him for this desertion as he called 
it; “remember, my Lord,” said the'^king on parting from him, 
“that it is you who desert me, not I you”. 

On Lord North’s fall, in 1782, the Whigs again returned to 
power. By this time many of the older politicians, such as 
The whv Grenville, and Chatham (d. 17 78), had 

leaders, died. Lord Rockingham was, however, still alive, 
and the other most prominent Whigs were Shelburne, 
Fox, and Burke. Shelburne was a man of great ability and great 
foresight, but he was much distrusted, and known as 
“the Jesuit of Berkeley Square”. The truth seems to 
have been that though, as a distinguished v;riter has said, his 
^^conduct was always e xem plary, it was always in need of 
explanation, and was consequently apt to be misunderstood, 
whilst his speeches were often ambiguous and liable to mis- 
interpretation. 

Charles James Fox was a strange,, mixture of virtues and vices. 
He has been described as the most genial of all associates and 
the most beloved of all friends. He was a great lover of 
literature, and read through his Homer, it was said, every 
year. He was en^ergetic in all that he did, whether in taking 
wribpg lessons when secretary of state to improve his handwriting, 
or in ’sv^i^ming and cricket, and* he became, through constant 
practice, an incoruparable debater,^ Yet he ran through a fortune 
by gambling before he was twenty-four, was the leader of every 
sort of extravp.gant fashion — including red-heeled sHbes and blue 
hair-powdefL-and a marf of no sort of moderation or of Judg: 

his opinions. His political life was varied. Beginning 
.as a Tory and a member of he became 
a violent Whig during the Atn^rican War, and developed into a 
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Britain* Whatever held he supported passionately. As 

a statesman, however, he ^iled^Jto.^aip.ihe confidence of the 
king or^of from the time he kft the Tory 

ministry, in 1774, till the time of his death, in 1806, he was 
only in office for twenty n|onths. 

Of Edmund Bta'ke it has been said that, Bacon. aloi>c _ 
excepted, he was the greatest political thinker that has ever 
devote, Aimwlf . ‘to ihe’ practice of English politics 
An Irishman by birth, and educated at Dublin University, 
he became, when thirty-six years of age, secretary to I.ord 
Rockingham, and a Whig member of Parliament (17%).' He 
was a keen Whig and a great writer and talker. His speeches 
had enormous iniluence; for all politicians react them, though 
members of Parliament did not always listen to tliem, as they 
were long and awkwardly delivered.^ Possessed of wonderful 
knowledge, he formed opinions which posterity has agreed were 
generally right. Thus he was in favour of a policy of conciliation 
with the American colonies; he supported the claims of the 
Roman Catholics for emancipation, and of the Dissenters foi: 
complete toleration; he wished to reform the penal code and 
‘the debtors laws; and be attacked the slave trade. But though 
he wished to diminish the corruption of Parliament, he was 
a great admirer of the British constitution as it then* existed, 
and he was opposed to any extension of the fraiichise^or redis- 
tnbutj9g,,9f^,^C^ ppjis^ituencies. Moreover, he 'Ma a great horror 
of" any violent reforms, and hence became an impassioned 
opponent ■ of the French Revolution, as was shown in his 
“Reflections’^ upon it 

Samuel Johnson once said that Burke and Chadiam were 
the only two men he knew who had* risen considAably above 
the common standard, and it is an extraordinary thing that 
Burke should never have had a seat in any cabinet He 
did not, however, belong to one qf the governing families, and 
his Irish, extraction made Englishmen inclined to distrust him* 
Moreover, *TijTludgrnent was ' bcdgsitmally warped to suth an < 


a strong Irish acossnt* his gesiurfts were clumsy, and his delivery was 
, Yet of one of his ^speeches in the Warren Hastings impeatchniesit » 
Burke did not, 1 believe, leave, a dry eye in the whole Msembly 


1 Burke spoke with 
described as execrable, 
contemporary wrote, “ 
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extent by his imagination, as in the charges which he broueht 
against Warren_ Hastings, that it became entirely unreliable 

greatest English historians has 
said Ihe time may come when they may no longer be read - 

the time will never come in which men will not grow the wiser 
by reading them”. ‘•nc iiiser 

On the resignation of Lord North in 1782 the Whigs retiirned 
to power for a time, but their ministries were shortlived, and 
The whig prime ministers followed one another in quick 
succession during the next two years. The first 
prune minister was Lord Rockingham. His ministry 
’i two things before its leader died. It 
Parliarnent (p. 579). It also 
, a bill to diminish political 
by reducing the 
pensions, and by 
ho had hitherto 
voted as the Crown 
prime minister. He made 
was brought 
the Whig, and 
who both disliked Shel- 
to a new Government 
- J leadership of a 


ministries, 

17S2-3; Lord 
Kockingh; 

was able to accomplish 
granted to Irefand an i 

passed, through the influence of Burke^ u „ 
corruption and the influence of the Crown 
number of office-holders and the amount of' 
excluding from the franchise revenue oflScers w 
formed one-sixth of the electorate and had 
wished. Lo?-d Shelburne was the next 
the treaty which ended the American War. His fall 

Lord Shelburne. ^ Coalition between Fox, 

‘ *■ Lord North, the Tory, 
burne. .The king was obliged to submit 
in which Fox and North, under the nominal 1 ' 

“dull dumb duke” (the phrase is Lord^Ro's; 
ax, person of Portla?id. had the chief 

coalition was a discreditable affair. Fox had 
ttacked Lord North when in office with a virulence which should 
.ave made any combination between thetwolmpJ sible 

alht - that S Nonh vis 

ilac^ble and easygoing, and that Fox was—Fox.i 

ihe coalition was to have buf a short life Pnhi:,- • 

S'^North and wtn’S 

DDohtmem Tt ^ ministers kissed hands on 

ppomtment, a humorous contemporary noticed that George III 

ord“":hrmS;!t denounced a „.e„,ber of 
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put “back his ears and eyes like a rAalcitrant horse it Astley’s/ 
The nunistry produced a bill for the reorganization of the 
Government of India. Under its %teriiis the gowirnnient and 
patronage of that vast dependency would be under the control, 
for the next four years, -ipf commissioners, all of whom were 
Fox’s supporters. '‘The bill”, as was said at the time, “would 
take the diadem off the king’s head and put it on that of 
Fox.” But the king saw his chance; a mes.sage was sent to the 
“king’s friends” to vote against the bill, wdiich was accordingly ' 
thrown out in the House of Lordsd The ministry, though it 
possessed a large majority in the House of Commons, was then 
dismissed, just before the Christmas of 1783, after an existence 
of only eight months. 

George’s new prime minister was a young man of twenty-four, 
William Pitt the you 7 iger, the son of the great Earl of Chatham. 
William Pitt, born in 1759— the great year of pitus ministry, 
victories — had been brought up to statesmanship *783“i8oi, 
from hib earliest infancy, and when, after an education at home 
and at Cambridge,- he entered Parliament in 1780, he at onc$ 
made his mark. After refusing a subordinate place in Lord 
Rockingham’s ministry, he had become chancellor of the ex- 
chequer under Lord Shelburne; and he was no\v made prime 
minister on December 19, 1783. 

Pitt, however, on taking office, had great difficulty in forming 
a ministry, and being in a minority in the House of Commons 
his Government w^as at first looked upon almost as a! joko* 

“ as., a mince-pie administration ”, sure to end after the Christmas 
festivities were over. But Fox apd^ North and their followers 
who were ffow in opposition made a mistake. Pitt, despite 


1 The king gave Lord Temple a paper staling that whoever voted for the bill was not 
only not his friend but would be considered his enemy ; and if these wards were not strong 
enough Earl Temple might use whatevej?*word.s he might deem stronger and more to the 
purpose”. Armed with this message, Temple had little difficulty in securing the rejection 
of the bill by a majority of nineteen. This Lord l^mple was a sou of George Grenville. . , > 

2 William Pitt as a child was very At the age of seven, when told that 

father bad been raised to the peerage, he said “ |Jiat he was glad he was not the e?d.est son.' - 
but that lie could serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa”. At the age of 
twelve he wrote his hrst poem, and when a year older his first play— wiili a political plot. 
At the age of fourteen and a half, when he did not weigh much more than six stone, he went 
to Cambridge— the story, how'ever, that his nur&c brought him there in a carriage and stayed 
to look after him lacks confirmation. , ’ 
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Various defeats in the House, held on, His CQurage and re- 
sourcefiifness, coupled wth the extreme violence of the opposi- 
tion, won him increased support; and when in April he dissolved 
Parliament he came back amidst great popular excitement with 
a decisive majority, no less than onejiundred and sixty of Fox^s 
supporters Foxs martyrs they were called — losing their seatsd 
For the next seventeen years Pitt, trusted alike by\:he king and 
the nation, reigned supreme. 

With the accession of Pitt, though the king was still able 
to exercise at times very great influence, his system of personal 
Pitt and the government came to an end. For one thing, the 
king. ^ minister whom he trusted; and for 

another, he could not afford to quarrel with Pitt, for if so he 
would have been thrown back on the Whig opposition. More- 
over, the kings health began to decline. Brain troubles in- 
capacitated him for a time in 1788. Increasing blindness,^ which 
became serious in 1805, made him retire more and more 
from public business. After 1811 the madness which had so 
long threatened led to his complete withdrawal, the Prince of 
Wales for the remainder of the reign acting as regent, under 
conditions, however, which left the chief power with the 


)nshire,, who ^ealiy won the .election. 
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made with France^a ^treaty to encotirage exports and 

imports ^witih 'that country. Moreover, he did sometliing to reduce 
the National Debt, while his administra^fn was economically 
conducted, ^ ^ 

But for considerable op|)osition Pitt might have made greater 
reforms. He brought forward a bill for parliamentaiy reform, 
disfranchising some of the small boroughs; but he was defeated.^ 
He proposed to establish complete comniercial equality between 
Great Britain and Ireland; but Fox's tongue was too much for 
the bill. In one matter — in the im})eachment of Warren Hastings 
(1788) — he has been accused of weakness and inconsistency, be- 
cause he voted in favour of Hastings over the Rohilla charge, 
and against him on the other charges. But IdU acted in good 
faith, and there is no reason to believe, as was often staled, 
that he was won over to vote against Warren Hastings by his 
colleague Dundas, who was jealous of Hastings’ abilities. It 
must always be remembered that in the conduct of Indian 
affairs Pitt carried through an Act for the regulation of India 
which settled the basis of our government in that country till 
after the Mutiny of 1857; and that to him was due the appoint- 
ment of Cornwallis, and Wellesley as governors-general 

The second period of Pitt’s administration — from 1793 to 
1801 — is a period of war, in consequence of the French Revo- 
lution. The earlier effects of that Revolution upon influence of 
British politics have already been referred to. When 
the war broke out, in 1793, all attempts at reform 2793-^801. 
ceased. “One cannot repair one’s house in a hurricane,” said 
a contemporary in Pitt’s defence, and instead of reform came 
coercion. For eight years in succession the , Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, so that a person could be kept in fwison for an 
indefinite period without being brought up for trial.- Bills were 
passed by which political meetings stopped, political 

societies suppressed, and political refugees from other countries 
excluded.. Yet the great maiprity of the nation, fearful of a 

1 It must be remembered that in those days ftembm of Parliament were far ncrc inde-- 
pendent both of their constituents and of the party whips*’ than they arc now, and they had 
no hesitation in voting against any meastire of which they disapproved^ thus in the 
1785-6 Pitt failed to carry three important prc^osals, and_ he complained with regard to his 
supporters that “we are hardly sure from day to day what impressions they may receive 

2 If they were imprisoned on the charge of treasonable practices. 
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revolution at home, demanded such 
Whig opposition, including Burke, 
opposition henceforward ' ' — " 

who sank to such small numbers that 
it was said, 


The bulk of the 

,,,, in 1793. and the 

was confined to' Fox and his supporters, 
a couple of hackney coaches, 

would comfortably contsrn them, 
was driveiiJa -desperate straits for 
raised, and the National Debt 
/The “gagging” Acts- 


Meantime Pitt 
money; enormous taxes were 
went up by leaps and bounds. 

, - - - -as the coercive Acts were called— of 

Pltf can be defended, but other parts of his administiation during 
_ „.%S' period are more difficult to excuse. In the first place as 
i,,;.' ,, we have seen, his administration of the war wa.s, in some respects 
open to grave ^ensure. And, secondly, it cannot be considered 
' ' that Ds policy m Ireland was successful. Of this something 

will be said later. All that need be mentioned here is that the 
of Great %ita|n with Ireland was finally achieved in 1800 
tu ^ refused to sanction the emancipation of 

the Roman Catholics, which, it was understood, would be accom- 
plished along with the Union, Pitt was by dictates of honour 
compelled in i8or to resign. 

To Pitt succeeded one of his followers, Addmrion. He it 
was who made the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and conducted 

i renewed 

Dosition to toe 

^ * “Pitt is to Addington 

^ What London is to Paddington ”, 

l"re pTh administration grew 

more P^dd.ngtonian it was felt that the tried pilot must bf re- 

I toU returned to power in i 8^^4, and lived 

' fai, • n U to see the crowning victory of Tra- 

" Namileo '^eeks later Austerlitz made 

Napoleon supreme in Europe, and this victory, and the impeach 

‘ Melville, for malver^salioa 

X enfeebled heaTST-^and Z 
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Pitt, in his relatiofis with his colleagues and the members of 
his party, seems to have been cold and reserved ; a good deal 
of marble, they complained, entered into his con^iosition, and 
it required much r effort on the part of an interviewer to produce/ 
even a momentary thaw. ^Yet few ministers have managed the 
House of Commons with greater skill than the younger Pitt, 
and his pre-eminence in that assembly was un(|iiestioned. As 
an orator, though he kicked, the inspiration of his fatlier, he was 
extraordinarily facile; he had, "a tantemporary said, alrnosl an 
unnatural dexterity in the combination of words, and his great 
rival, Fox, confessed that although he himself was never at a loss 
for words, Pitt bad al^xays at command the best words possible, 

It has been' urged against Pitt that he was jealous of able 
men, and preferred to be the one man of genius in a cabinet 
of commonplace men ; indeed, his second ministry was composed 
of such feeble elements that the wits said it consisted merely of 
William and Ihtt Nor had his administration been free from 
mistakes. He was not a perfect minister; but then, in Lord 
Rosebery’s opinion, such monsters do not exist. Pitt, however, 
if not perfect, must be reckoned amongst the greatest of prime 
ministers. Honest and incorruptible himself, he, like father, 
did much to raise the standard of morality in public life. Above 
all, it was his indomitable courage and self-confidence* that en- 
abled Great Britain to weather the storm that was caused by the 
French Revolution and by Napoleon. To the French Pitt was 
always the arch-enemy who had to be subdued, the rearcentre 
of opposition to their designs. That the French Assembly should 
fn 1793 solemnly declared Pitt to be enemy., of,. the 

hun^Loa-race’*’ is the greatest compliment they could have paid 
fiim. ‘‘England has sayed^^ herself”, fie said in his*last speech, 
“by her ^xertfons, and w^ill, as I trust, save Phiropc by her 
exarnple.” That she had do#ie the one and was to accomplish 
the other was perhaps as much du^ to William Pitt, with all his 
shortcomings in the conduct qf the war, as it was to Nelson or 
to Wellington.^ • 

i Cannings conunent on Pitt is worth quoting: ‘‘Whether Pitt re/Y/ save us, I do not 
know, but surely he is the only man that can.'’ A distinguished French historian has said 
that Pitt was the only great adversary encountered by the French Revolution and by 
Napoleon. 
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To the ministries that followed Pitt’s -second administration 
only brief allus^ion must be made. To Pitt’s ministry succeeded, 
Ministries of a ministry of “all the talents ” on the Whig 

Gr^viiie, side, including Fox and Sheridan, the orator and play- 
^ wright; whilst some Tories, such as Addington, were 
included in it; and Lord Grenville, George Grenville’s youngest son, 
became prime minister. 1 Fox tried negotiations with Napoleon’ 
and was soon obliged to confess that his belief in Napoleon’s 
sincerity was not justified; shortly afterwards he died (1806). 
The ministers succeeded, to their everlasting credit, in passing an 
Act abolishing the slave trade, and then resigned in consequence 
of George Ill’s opposition to Catholic emancipation. To this 
Duke of ministry followed two Tory ministries— the first under 
fsoM!"'*’ ofPorilafid, in 1807 ; the second under Spencer 

^Perceval, in 1809. Finally, in 1812, Lord Liverpool, 
another Tory, became prime minister, and kept his position for 
Perceval, i8og-i2, years. But up till 1815 the real 

pSoi,^8il^‘''“' '"‘^'■est in our history lies in the struggle with 
. Napoleon, which has been narrated elsewhere, 

and which the ministers, despite great difficulties, carried on with 
persistency. Whilst that war was going on, reforms at 
home were impossible. 

Various other aspects of the period from 1714-1S15 we have 
no space to survey. In art, Hogarth was the chief painter before 
Art and ^ 76 °, and the second half of the eighteenth century is 
wnHcSis.*’ for the names of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 

Romney. In literature. Pope was the conspicuous figure 
till his death in 1745. During the first half of George Ill’s reign 
Samuel Johnson— made immortal by Boswell’s Zz>-^-Gibbon, the 
author of tife Decline andt-Fall of the Rommi Empire, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and the poet Burns are perhaps the best known. The 
early poems of Wordsworth and gcott were written durincr the- 
French Revolution, and tho§,e of Byron during, the Napoleonic 
wars, whilst the first novels of Jane Austen and Scott appeared, 
the one in i8ix, and the ott^er in 1814. 

^ <Mst>nguished part during the reign of George HI. George 
M °f *= great eS-1 

«L k f «>* y°»”g=r Pitt (d. 1806) : and oue of hif sons was 

tne itord Grenville who now beeainie prtme miaister. 
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XLII. History of Ireland, 1689-1815 


We must now deal with the history of Ireland from the 
Revolution of 1688 until 4he battle of Waterloo. Its history 
during these one hundred and twenty-five years 
is in sad contrast to that of Scotland during the 
same period. How James landed in Ireland in 
1689 and was finally beaten at the battle of the .Ropie in 1690, 
and how after Ins departure his Roman Catholic supporters were 
gradually beaten back and capitulated at Limerick in 1691, has 
already been narrated (p. 434). But the Roman Catholics, under 
the terms of the Capituiatmi of Limerick^ were promised two 
important concessions. First, those soldiers wlio chose were to 
be allow^ed to go to France, and a very large number 
left Ireland. Secondly, the Roman Catholics in Ireland were 
to have the same privileges as they possessed in the reign of 
Charles IL But this second condition was not observed. On 
the contrary, between 1697 and 1727, the Irish Parliament, in 
which by an English Act of Parliament only Protestants were 
allowed to sit, passed against the Roman Catholics, who com- 
posed four-fifths of the population, a series of laws, known as 
the Penal Laws^ of the most character. A Romari 

Catholic was not allowed to have a vote, and was excluded from 
every imaginable office or profession from that of a lord chancellor 
to that of a gamekeeper. He could not be educated uni- 
versity, and he could not keep a school or be the guardian of 
a child ; he could not marry a Protestant, was not allowed to buy 
land, and w^s even forbidden to possess a horse worth naore 
than All Catholic bishops an 4 deans were® exiled, and 

subject to the penalties of high treason if they returned; all 
Catholic priests had to be registered, and to take an oath adoring 
the son of James IL No Cathode chapel was allowed a bell ^ ' 
or a steeple, and pilgrimages holy wells were forbiddeiL 
Quite apart from the exclusion#of the Roman Catholic's from 
any share in the government of their country, the political con- 

i A Protestant was at liberty to offer £5 for any fcarse belonging to a Catholic, who 

was bound to accept the offer. 


The Capitiitation 
of eimerick,.i09i, 
atui the Penal 
Lawii, i6o7™i7a7. 
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dition of Ireland stood in great need of reform. All laws passed 
in the Irish Parliament had still, under goyning’s Act of 1495, 
Political receive the assent of the privy council in Ene’ 

ori^i^nd. Parliament in England, in the reign 

of George I, ^rogated to itself the right of passing laws 
binding upon Ireland. If must be remembered also that the 
Irish Parliament had practically no control over the ofificials who 
governed Ireland, these being appointed and supervised by the 
Government in England, and it was an additional grievance that 
the highest of these officials were almost invariably Englishmen. 
The viceroys were Englishmen, often spending four-fifths of their 
time m England; the Protestant bishops were nearly all English- 
men, and some' of them never came to Ireland at all;i and only 
one Irishman in the W'hole course of the eighteenth century was 
made lord chancellor. 

The Iiish Parliament itself needed drastic reformation; half 
the members of its House of Lords were Protestant bishops. 
The Irish whilst Over two-thirds of the members of its House 
^^rhament. Qf Commons Were nominated by individuals, no less 
than sixty seats belonging to three families; and, as has already 
been pointed out, no Roman Catholic could vote at an election 
or sit m either House of Parliament. Moreover, till past the 
middle T)f the eighteenth century, there was no fixed term for 
the duration of a parliament. Consequently a parliament lasted ; 
for an indefinite period, and one existed in the eighteenth 
century for over thirty years. 

Even worse perhaps than the political was the economic con- 
chtipn of Ireland. ^ That island is naturally a great pasturing 
country; its cattle and its wool were at 'one time the 
iv 01 Ireland. EuropC. It might have become a great manu- 

_ fecturing country ^ w^l. jB^t^^ie s^ffishness of English 

ferrners and manufacturers its'- The English 

Parliament had already, in Charles IPs reign, forbidden the im- 
portation into England of cattle^sheep, and swine, alive or dead. 


iJ 


u A 

iE^onomic 


condition 
of Ireland. 



1 It is true that after 1743 the British Got^rnment encouraged the Jlax and linen industry 
at Belfast; but that jvas inadequate compensation. 

2 One of these was" the famous Peter Lacy. I-fe began his martial career at the age of 
thirteen, lighting in defence of Limerick. Subsequently he entered the Russian service, and 
fought against Danes, Swedes, and Turks, and he finally became Governor of Livonia. He 
is credited with having converted the Russian troops from the worst troops in Europe to some 
of the best, and a division of the Russian army i$ still called after him. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND 


It proceeded, in Willkm IIFs reign, to prohibit altogether the 
exportation of Irish woollen manufactures, and to confine the 
export of Irish unmanufactured wool to England^alone, where 
the wool had to pay heavy import dutiesd Irish industries were 
thus ruined. But this do^is not exhaust the evils from which 
Ireland suffered. As a consequence of the Irish support to ■ 
James II, a great deal of land had been confiscated, and it is 
reckoned that, after the Revolution, three-fourths of it belonged 
to owners of British descent. A large number of these owners 
lived in England in the eighteenth century, and let their land 
to people called ‘‘middlemen” who often rackrcntecl and ex- 
ploited the smaller tenants to whom they sublet, dlie wretched 
Irish peasant, paying rent to a middleman, tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and dues to bis Roman Catholic prie.st, had 
in some cases, it was pid, /‘hardly the skin of a potato to 
^subsist upon”. ■ - j' 

Such were HkF conditions' of Ireland in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, and they all combined to degrade and to 
^dj^Jbase the great mass of the population and to . . . , 

make the country a most unhappy one. The emigration. 

more energetic and ambitious Irishmen, indeed, left their 
own country to pursue their fortunes elsewhere. Spain, for 
instance, possessed five Irish regiments, and within a iiundred 
years a quarter of a million Irishmen, it is said, joined the Irish 
Brigade in PVance. It was that brigade which took the chief 
share in defeating the British at Almanza and at Fontenoy, and 
which caused, so tradition says, George II to say at 
“ Curse on the laws which deprive me of such men To 
Austria Irels?nd supplied some of her best generals, and to 
Russia two field-marshals,^ whilst Coot^’s opponent It the hard- 
fought battle of Wandewash was of Irish extraction. 

We must now see how » the conditions in Ireland were 
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gradually improved during the later portion of the eighteenth 
century. In the first place, it was found inrspossihle 
An practice to carry out the laws imposing restrictions 
on the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, and 
even before the middle of the century these laws were to all 
intents and purposes obsolete. The American War of Inde- 
pendence brought further relief fo the_^ Catholics; for the British 
^^'^- '/'’.Gpvernment, anxious to corKjCfiate opinion in Ireland, encouraged 
/.c Irish Parliament to repeal the laws prohibiting Roman 
Cathblics from buying land (1778), and before the war was 
. over other concessions followed. 

But the American War of Independence had more important 
effects even than this. It brought up the whole question of 
^ - the relations of Great Britain to her depen- 
mercial Code (X780), dencies — and Ireland might almost be called 

and creation of _ . , 

independent Parlia- a dependency, and 111 some ways was much 
ment (1782). worse off than the American colonies. Above 

all, it gave Ireland an opportunity of pressing her claims in a 
Avay that could not be resisted. During the later stages of the 
war, Great Britain, hard pressed by her foes in every part of 
the world, had to withdraw the bulk of the troops from Ireland. 
The country was in imminent danger of an invasion from France; 

' ^ and wa^ indeed, at one period, in daily, almost hourly expecta- 
tipfi of it”. Quite spontaneously, Irishmen, of all creeds and 
fii«-'i'^( 3 asses, organized themselves into volunteers for the protection 
of their country from a French invasion. Nearly all the landed 
gently became volunteers, the Duke of Leinster, for instance, 
commanding the Dublin contingent. Volunteer rank w^as given 
precedence in society, and great sacrifices were ntade to supply 
a sufficiency of funds. The movement was entirely independent 
^ r of the Government, who indeed regarded it, and with reason, 

, ' with considerable apprehension. ^For the volunteers, when they 
realized their power, began,^ like CromwelFs Ironsides, to inter- 
■ . in politics, and demanded independent Parliament and 

4 ‘ the abolition of the restrictions upon Irish industries;^ *‘Eng- 

■ : ; land ”, as an Irish orator said, had sown her laws in dragons^ 

■ ‘ ^ ^ Tlie ujiiforms of the voliinteei^— *s(;arlet, green, blue, and orange— were all manufactured 

' in Jr^fcland so as tt> Ihiome indnsftries.. 


Relaxation of 
Penal Laws, 
1778-82. 



HENRY GRATTAN 


teetli, and they had sprang up armed men”. Moreover, in Henry 
Ireland found a parliamentary leader of exceptional 
ability and force of character, who directed the movement in the 
Irish Parliament with great distinction; The British Parliarnent 
was powerless to resist. Iia 1780 the restrictions on Irish trade 
and industries were abolished. Two years later, in 17S2, Ireland 
obtained her legislative independence, Poyning's Act being re» 
pealed and the British Parliament giving up the right to pass 
la^vs binding upon Ireland. 

Between 1778 and 1782, therefore, some of the chief grievances 
of Ireland had been redressed. The officials in Dublin Castle now 
tliought that reform had gone quite far enough, 
and were strongly hostile to any more concessions! Orattan. 

A body of moderate reformers, on the other hand, thought still 
further changes were necessary. Their leader was J/eury Gra//(W, 
perhaps the greatest of Irish orators. Born in 1746, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he had been nominated a meml)er of 
the Irish House of Commons in 1775.^ He had quickly become 
its foremost member, and w^as the great champion of the inde-, 
pendence of the Irish Parliament, that parliament showing its 
gratitude by voting him a grant of ^^50,000. Grattan’s policy 
after 1782, may be briefly summarized. He was a strong sup- 
porter of complete Catholic emancipation: ‘‘the Irish Protestant”g 
he said, “can never be free whilst the Catholic is a slave He 
ardently supported the reform of the worst abuses in the Irish 
parliamentary system. But he was no believer in democratic 
government or in universal suffrage. “I want”, he said, “to 
cgnibat the wild spirit of democratic liberty by the regulated 
spirit of organized liberty.” Above all, he saw the necessity of 
preserving the connection between Grtat Britain aifd Ireland, 
and was of opinion that Ireland should give Great Britain 
“ decided and unequivocal sup|K)rt in time of war To Grattan’s 
powers of speech all bear witness; ^indeed, it has been said of 
Grattan that no Britisli orator, ^except Chatham, had m eciual 

5 When a young man Grattan was fond of going nut late on moonlight nights ami 
poizing aloud. On one occasion at midnight he wa^ a^ft^rophizing. a in Wimkor 

'Torest, when suddenly be felt a tap on the shoulder* and a than, presutnably of a somewhat 
iinprepo gsessuig appearance, said to him* ** How the devil did you gel down ** Sir/' ref>licii 
““drattan quite unaiarnied, “ I suppose you have some interest in that question." 
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power of inspiring a nation, and that nc British orator, except 
Burke, had an equal power of sowing his speeches with pro- 
found maxims of political wisdom.^ 

The French Rcvolnfion^ like the American "War of Indepen- 
dence, had a profound influence upon Ireland, It had pro- 
claimed the equality of men; it had abolished 
religious disqualifications; it had destroyed the 
old tithe system; and had organized government on a democratic 
basis. The Roman Catholic who wanted emancipation and the 
Presbyterian who wanted parliamentary reform alike applauded 
the Revolution as the dawn of a golden age for Ireland as w'ell; 
and in 1791 the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille was cele- 
brated with rapturous rejoicings. The French Revolution also 
led to the formation of an extreme party in Ireland wdth wdiich 
Grattan found himself in little sympathy. Its leader was Wolfe 
Tone. He succeeding in persuading the Presbyterians in Ulster 
and the Roman Catholics elsewhere to support each other’s de- 
mands and to combine in an organization called the United 
JnshnmR^^ (1792). The organization became very popular and 
had an enormous membership. Pitt felt that some concession 
must be made, and overruled the objections of the officials in 
Ireland; and, owing to his influence, a bill was passed through 
the Irisdr Parliament in 1793 which, among other things, allowed 
the Roman Catholics to have votes, though they were still ex- 
cluded from sitting in Parliament. This was one of those half- 
meashres which was bound to lead to further agitation and difficulty. 

In 1795 there occurred an incident which was destined to 
have great effect upon Irish history. A section of the Whigs 
in Great Britain had, in consequence of the war 
with France, joined Pitt’s party (p, 572). In 
the distribution of offices a Whig called Lord Fif%william was 
made Viceroy of Ireland. He bimself was in agreement with 

1 He had a bad delivery, however. 'It was said that he nearly swept the ground with his 
gestures, and Lord Byron, the poet, spoke of lj;s ** harlequin manner”. 

2 ‘*'^'0 subvert the tyranny of our es^crable government,” wrote 'W’'olfe Tone, “to break 

the connection with England, the never-iailing source of all our political evils, and to assert 
the independence of my country— these were my objects. To unite the whole people of 
Ireland, to abolish the memory of its past dissensions, and to substitute the common name of 
Irishmen in place of the denominations of protestants, catholics, and dissenters— the.se were 
my means.” > ' ' '1. , ... r 


Effect of French 
Revolution. 


The Fitzwilliam 
episode, 1795:'? 



THE FITZWILLIAM EPISODE 


proposal before the Irish Parliament. The instructions that he 
received from Pitt before ^he left England were certainly not 
intended to allow him to do this. They may, however, have 
been open to misinterpretation, and there is no doubt that 
Government was extremely dilatory in answering Fitzwilliam’s 
dispatches from Ireland, dispatches which advocated the policy 
of immediate emancipation as the only possible solution of Irish 
difficulties. Fitzwilliam^s policy aroused intense opposition from 
some of the ultra-Protestants and the officials in Ireland; fimlly 
it was disavowed by Pitt's ministry and its autli^^r recalled. 

Fitzwilliam’s proposal and consequent recall mark, it has 
been said, a fatal turning-point in Irish history. The United 
Irishmen” developed into a secret and treasonable society, com- 
posed almost entirely of Roman Catholics, and working for the 
total separation of Great Britain and Ireland. Their intrigues 
with the French resulted in Hoche’s expedition to Ban try Bay 
in 1796, which — fortunately for Great Britain — failed (p. 526)! 
Moreover, the atrocities of the United Irishmen on those who op- 
posed them embittered the feeling of the more extreme Protestants, 
and led to the formation of the Orangemm ”, who retaliated 
by showing great cruelty to the Roman Catholics. Blnaliy, the 
condition of Ireland became so alarming that in 1797 orders 
were given for the disarmament of Ulster; and soldiers, ofnvhom 
the Welsh and Germans acquired the worst reputation for their 
inhuman brutality, marched over the country, breaking into 
houses, and ^intimidating and sometimes torturing persons to 
make them give up their hidden armsk^ * 

1 It was not only in Ulster that the search for arms took place. The High Slierift of 
Tipperary, Thomas B^itzGerald, achieved aij unenviable notoriety through the brutality of his 
methods, especially in the case of a harmless teacher of French called Wright. Fji;rGerald 
suspected him of being secretary to the United Iriskmeu in Tlpi>erary, and ordered him to be 
flogged and then shot. When fifty lashes had been administered, an officer present asked the 
reason for the flogging. The High Sheriflfin reply, handed him a note written isi French 
which had been found in Wright’s possession, andffsaid that though he could not understand 
the language, the officer would find in it **what will justify him in dogging the .scoundrel to 
death”. The officer, who could read French, found the note perfectly iunocuous, and told 
FitzGerald—nevertheless FitzGerald did not stop the flogging, but ordered Wright to have 
one hundred more lashes, and then threw him into prison. 

(C 271 ) S8 ' 
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In 1798 came the Irish Rebelliofi. The leaders of the 
Rebellion had as their ostensible objects Catholic emancipation 
and parliamentary reform. But the peasants 
who joined in the Rebellion did so, for the most 
part, for other reasons. They felt the grievance of the payment 
of tithe very acutely. They had been led to believe, partly 
through old prophecies, that the time had come for Ireland to 
retrieve her nationality and to separate from Great Britain. And, 
above all, they thought, as in 1641, that the Protestants were 
trying to exterminate them and their religion, and they rose 
to protect their own lives.^ The Rebellion, however, did not 
prove a formidable affair. Ulster had been effectually disarmed, 
and was still subject to the severe exercise of martial law. The 
leaders of the Irish Catholics, including a heroic figure in Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, had been seized shortly before the Rebellion 
broke out.^ Moreover, though some French soldiers landed, 
they arrived too late to be of any service and had to retire. 
Consequently the Rebellion only affected two counties, Wicklow 
and' Wexford, and it lasted little more than a month, the rebels 
being defeated at New Ross and Vinegar Hill. 

After the Rebellion was over, Pitt felt that the only way to 
preserve the connection of Ireland with Great Britain, and to 
secure any harmony between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland itself, was by means of a Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that between Eng- 
land and Scotland. Irish opinion was, however, against such 
a union. But lavish promises of peerages and honours — forty- 
one persons were either created peers or raised a step in the 
peerage— and very generous money compensation'r to those in- 


The Irish 
Rebeiiion, 1798. 


The Union. 
i8oo. 


1 It was popularly believed that the secret oath taken by an Orangeman was: “ I will be 
true to the king and government, and I will exterminate, as far as I am able, the Catholics of 
Ireland*'. ^ 

' Lord Edward FitzGerald was one ofChe seventeen children of the first Duke of Leinster. 
He served in the American War of Independence and was severely wounded, his life only 
being saered by a negro, who afterwards became his devoted servant. Subseqtiently FitzGerald 
was in Paris during part of the Rcvolution'li^ attended the debates of the Convention Assembly, 
and was imbued with revolutionary ideas* He joined the United Irishmen on his return, and 
was one of the organizers of the Rebellion, A price was put on his head by the Government, 
and through treachery he was seized in a feather-dealer’s house in Dublin. He killed one of 
his captors, but was himself severely Wotiadedi and died shortly afterwards in prison. 
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dividuals who held “pocket boroughs won over part of the 
opposition. Moreover, though no explicit promise was made, the 
Roman Catholics were given to understand by the^Governnient 
that Catholic emancipation would form a sequel to the passing 
of the Union. With the imposition thus, to .some extent, con- 
ciliated, the Act of Union^ despite Grattan’s speeches against it, 
was finally passed through the Irish Parliament in 1800. By its 
terms four Irish bishops and twenty-eight peers, who were to tje 
elected for life by the whole body of Irish peers, were to sit in the 
House of Lords, whilst Ireland was to contribute a hundred 
members to the House of Commons. Ireland was to keep her 
separate judicial system and her separate executive— dependent, 
of course, upon the British ministry. There wa# to be absolute 
free trade between Ireland and Great Britain, and Ireland was 
to contribute two- seventeenths to the revenue of the United 
Kingdom. 

Thus ended the Irish Independent Parliament after an exis- 
tence of eighteen years. It had possessed some able speakers 
and statesmen; it bad passed some useful laws; and, on the 
whole, considering the difficulties which it had to meet, it was 
not unsuccessful. The understanding about Catholic emancipation 
came, unfortunately, to nothing. George III became firmly con- 
vinced that the grant of such emancipation would be contrary to 
his coronation oath, and would not agree to it, and Pitt conse- 
quently resigned office in 1 801.2 Our period consequently ends 
with Catholic emancipation still unsecured, with the Irisk land 
question still unsolved, and the Irish consequently remaining 
a dissatisfied nation. 

, 

1 Over ^^1,250,000 was expended ia this fasliion, and two peers receded £53,000 and 
;^^45,ooo respectively for their boroughs. • 

‘■i It is reported that the king read the Coronation Oath to his family and said, “ If I vioUte 
it I am no longer legal sovereign of this country, but it falls to the House of Savoy 
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XLIII. The Industrial Revolution 
Social Progress, 1750-1909 

If the seventeenth century is chiefly important in 
history for the struggle of King and Parliament, and 
The progress eighteenth century derives its chief interei 
of science. jjjg wars between Great Britain and 
the last hundred years of our history are remarkable, at 
else, for the development of science. What has been cal 
modern alliance between pure science and industry has v 
a revolution iif our methods of life. “If in the last h 
years”, says a distinguished statesman, “the whole e 
setting of civilized life has altered, we owe it neither to pol 
nor to political institutions. We owe it to the combined 
of those who have advanced science and those who have i 
it.” ^he beginning of these great scientific changes cam! 
ever, in the second half of the eighteenth century, and, ir 
to preserve the same divisions as in political history] w 
make i8i^ the dividing line between two periods. 


I. The Industrial Revolution (before 1815) 

^ The first of our industries perhaps to be affected by the 
scientific spirit was our oldest— that of agriculture. Up till the 
Agriculture, “ghteenth century arable land had, in most districts 
been treated as in the Middle Ages; it was sown with 
= corn for two years and l^ien left fallow for a year in order to 
„ ' i fertility. The discovery was, however, made that 

by the cultivation of roots, the recuperative advantages of a bare 
be secured without the loss of a year’s crop. More- 

^ ^ opportunity for clearing the soil and 

, ? , provided food for the cattle and slieep during the winter.^ Con 
' there was more manure, and the fertility of the land 

that required for breeding purposes, was killed 



Chronological Suntmary of History After 1815 

The century after 1815 may be divided into four periods ; first, from 
1815-32 to the first Reform IBill; second, from 1832-54; third, from 
1854-78, a period of important wars; fourth, from 1878 till the present 
day. ■ 

During the Ftrsf period, 181 5-'32, the chief features in Foreign affairs 
were the anti-Liberal policy of Metternich, the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence, and the Revolutions of 1830, which led to the creation of the 
kingdom of Iklgium (pp, 651-6). In Home affair?, great distress in 
the years after 1815 led to many riots, 'fhen followed a period of 
Reforms; and finally, in 1829, owing to the agitation in Ireland (pp. 
643-4), came the Catholic Emancipation Act, and then, on the return 
of the Whigs to power, the Reform Bill of 1832 (Ch. XLiV). The 
period is important for the rule of Lord Hastings (p. 518) in India, and 
for the occupation of Singapore (p. 682); for the beginning of Rail- 
ways (p. 589) ; and in literature for the poetry of Keats, SlWley, and 
Byron. George IV came to the throne in 1820, and was succeeded by 
William IV in 1830. 

During the Second period, from 1832-54, the chief interest in Forei^ 
affairs lay in the policy of Lord Palmerston ; and the chief events in 
Europe were the movements connected with the Revolutions of 1848 
(pp. 655-9). With regard to Home affairs, Queen Victoria* beg an her 
long reign in 1837, under the tutelage of Lord Melbourne; and in 
1846, during PeePs ministry, the Corn Laws, owing to the potato 
famine in Ireland (p. 646), were repealed (pp. 614-25). The other 
chief points of interest were the Poor Law Act of 1834 (p. 600), and 
the Ten Hours Act of 1847 (p. 597); in religion, the Oxford move- 
ment in England, and the disruption of the Church in Scotland (pp. 
628-9); and in literature, many of the works of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Carlyle^ and Macaulay, Thackeray and Dickens. In Imperial 
history the period is important ; it saw birth of thetSeif-governi ng 
colony in Canada (pp. 699-700) ; the development of Australia and the 
annexation of New Zealand (p, 703); the acquisition of Hong- Kong ^ 
(p. 683); the abolition of Slavery (1833), which led to difficulties in 
Jamaica and South Africa (pp. 705-6); the first Afghan War, and the 
rule of Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) m India (pp. 685-^0), 

The Th'rd period, 1854-78^ was a period when momentous wars 
were fought. The Crimean War J^egan in 1854 (pp. 659-65); the 
Indian Mutiny followed in 1857 (pp. 609-5); the Italian Liberation 
and the American Civil Wars came in 1859 and 1861 (pp. 665-7), In 
1862 Bismarck rose to be the ruling minister in Prussia, and brought 
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SUMMARY 1854-1921 


t»“K “p"™?)' X'nolTSn- “'" 

education was made comDulsnrv 1S70 

absorbed much attention^after^i8^ affairs 

established and the Land Acts dis 

of Canada was founded in 1867 (n i*?’ The Dominion 

became Empress TinSa Th? 

interest s\f«rby‘'ftadoL'’o^^^^ *• “f,“ been the 

in 1899 (p. 684 and TO ?io Af.-ican War 

IQOI Great Rrit1,!n SS' ^ ^le accession of Edward VII in 

trLty wlh JaTaTanI?ub™nX the^'’-"^; 'f ” 

and Russia, to bcdance the THnl^ i^ir ^ "P’e Entente u’ith France 
Italy. The situS otw A«?tria, and 

precarious and in rnr/i r' ’ oviing^ to German ambitions, was 

Led R ’The wL bLL <=bance Ld 

arfd Austria; but eventuailv f ^^^tral Powers, for Germany 

powers of Great Britain Fr ^ nr ^^ by the allied 

and the United StatSTn rut by Italy 

become consolidated; tlie^ Fedemtfon meanwhile 

(P. 701), the Union of South A?r£L /oo^In /9°o 

connection was established hetwAor. r-” 7^4), and a closet 

through the ImS rHi?®" ^nd her Colonies 

InHomeaffai4Tnce i87rLeV®r/ Ministers (p. 7,5). 

ments io democracy madA ’1 *be further experi- 

extcnsion of Loca^^^^ Bill of ,884, b^he 

1911; the growth of State InteLrenr^^^n 1 Parliament Act of 
and labour; the break-un of chA^^u'^ ’ disputes between capital 
first Home’RL BirwLJ tve W die 

office, and of tjje Unionist narW in io,3; opponents a loa^ career of 
Reform, which led the LibS Li P°boy of Tariff 

Party once again owinito he war Ae Lan^dT’’’ if"^ liberal 

and the division of IreLd TL’ s! P“'-ohase Act m Ireland, 
(PP- 638-43 and 648-9) ^ the^Irish Free State and Ulster 

and XLvTwIS^Polkics^infl with Social Progress; Ch. XLIV 

ity? tdi SsTLT CE xS 
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was correspondingly increased. Tradition says that Turnip 
Towmhend^ George Fs minister, w^as the first to realize the ioipor- 
tance of this discovery, and to develop on his Norfolk estates a 
four-year rotation of crops (e.g. wheat, some form of roots, barley, 
a mixture of clover and some form of grasses), never taking 
two successive corn crops ofr the same land ; and this principle of 
rotation was generally adopted in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in most parts of England.^ 

Moreover, the scientific breeding of live stock, especially by 
B^ke^milp- the developer of the famous Leicestershire breed of 
sheep, produced such changes that by 1 800 the ^he breeding: 
average weight of sheep was nearly three times and of stock, 
of cattle more than twice what it ^vas at the Ireginning of the 
eighteenth century. New forms of manure for the land, new 
artificial foods for stock, w'ere also discovered. The institution 
at the end of the century of the Smithfield Club for the 
encouragement of stock breeding, and of a new government 
department, the Board of Agriculture, are significant of the great 
interest taken in agriculture, an interest shared by George III 
himself, who started the model farm at Windsor, and wrote 
’articles in agricultural newspapers. 

These were not the only great changes that took place in 
agricultural conditions in this period. Waste lands jvere re- 
claimed and made productive by enterprising land- Enclosures of 
owners. Large farms were substituted for small common land, 
farms in many districts. Above all, an enormous anio^int of 
common land and open fields — no less than seven million acres 
in George IIFs reign alone — was enclosed by individuals, chiefly 
of course th^ neighbouring landowners, through Acts of Parlia- 
ment. At the same time more capital was expended ron the land, 
more improvements were introduced, and the enclosed land was 
made far more productive — it has been estimated that its produce 
multiplied at least fivefold. But these changes led to the decay, 

^ There is a story that an archdeacon took a rector to task for growing turnips in a church- 
yard. “This must not occur again,’' he saicT ** Oh no, sir, next year it will be barl-^y ! “ was 
the reply of the unrepentant rector. 

3 He was born in 1725 and died in 1794. People used to come from all over the world to 
see his bull “Twopenny ” and his ram “Two-pounder" ; and in his kitchen he would entertain 
“ Russian princes, French and German royal dukes, British peers, and sightseers of every 
description 



and even to the disappearance, in many p;p.rts of England of the 
yeoman class and of the small farmers. They found in many 
districts increased difficulty in obtaining^ a livelihood owing 
the enclosure of the common lands on which they used to feed 
their stock, and, moreover, they were often tempted by good 
offers to sell their land.’- Many of them sank into the position 
of labourers, and their condition during the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century was deplorable. 

As regards manufactures, it is in the Cotton Industry that 
the most wonderful developments occur in this period, owing 
to inventions in both the spinning and the weaving 
of cotton. The first invention occurred in weaving* 
for in 1738 John Kay invented a shuttle which could be thrown 
mechanicaliy from one side of the loom to the other. After this 
flying-shuttle came into use, the spinners had not enough yarn 
to supply to the weavers; but then came other inventions which 
revolutionized the spinning industry. Hitherto, one person could 
only look after one spindle; but in 1764 Hargreaves contrived 
a wheS which turned sixteen spindles — called, in honour of his 
wife’s name, a “Spinning Jenny”. Five years later, in 1769, 
Arkwright developed a process of spinning by rollers through 
water power. Finally Crompton by his “Mule” combined in his 
machine^ the principle of both these inventions. Consequently, 
one person could by the end of the century supervise hundreds 
of spindles. It was now time for a fresh development in weaving; 
and in 1785 Cartwright, a poet and a clergyman, despite the 
statement of manufacturers that it was impossible, set to work 
to make an improved -weaving machine, and after three years 
found his efforts crowned with success in the powsrdoom which 
he inventedf^" '*■ 

Hardly less remarkable than the development of the cotton 


The cotton 
industry. 


1 Recent researches show that up till 1785 the number of small owners or yeomen steadily 
declined ; but from 1785-1802 there acturily seems to have been an increase in their number, 
except in those districts where the rapid growth, of manufactories led people to migrate to 
thetowK. 

■ 2 Some conception of the magnitude orihe changes effected by these and other inventions 

may be obtained by statistics. In 1750 only some forty thousand men were engaged in cotton 
industries; in 1831 over eight hundred thousand were occupied. And whereas in 1750 under 
three millicm pounds of cottcm wool were imported> one hundred million pounds were imported 
m t8i5, and nearly two thousand million pounds in 1906. 
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industry was that of Hitherto iron had been smelted by 

charcoal, and as the forests decreased the price of fuel 
rose. But in the eighteenth century, chiefly thrqugh an 
improved blast invented in the year of George IIFs accession 
(1760), coke and coal began to be used in place of charcoal; and 
this placed the unlimited resources of the British coalfields at the 
disposal of the ironmasters. Other inventions followed, such as 
new methods of rolling and puddling iron — due to €ar ^ — 

and before the end of the century great ironworks had arisen in 
various districts. The age of iron” had come; and in 1777 
the first iron bridge was made, and in 1790 the first iron vessel 
launched. 

Other manufactures besides that of cotton aiM iron were also 
developed, such as that of earthenware, owing largely to Josiah 
Wedgwood. The utilization of a new power — that of steam 
s^eam — is, however, far the most important feature in the 
period before 1815. The power of steam had been recognized 
some time before, but it was left to IVatt^ — -a mathe ..iaticai- 
instrument maker of Greenock — to produce in 1769 the first 
efficient steam engine. At first the steam engine had only a 
vertical motion, and was used chiefly for drawing up water; later, 
however, was discovered the possibility of a rotatory and parallel 
motion, and steam power could then be utilized in manufactories. 
The last four years of our period saw still further developments. 
The first steamer, the Comet, sailed down the Clyde in the year 
of Napoleon^s Russian campaign (1812). The first locomotive 
engine was invented by Stephensofi two years later. And the 
year of Waterloo (1815) saw the invention by Humphry Davy 
of the safety^amp for the use of the miners without whose labour 
the employment of steam power would ^ave been impossible. 

Though the railway and the steamer really belong to the era 
after 1815, yet the period ant^ior to that date saw great improve- 
ments in the methods of communication. The 
canal, invented, like so many other things, originally communication: 
by the Chinese, was introduced ipto England in * 

1 According; to Sir Walter Scott, who saw him in old age, Watt was not only one of the 
most generally well-informed, but one of the best and kindest of human beings, who, in his 
eighty-fifth year, had “ his attention alive to everyone’s question, his mformation at every- 
one's command”. 
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1759. A canal made by Brindley'^ for theiDuke of Bridgewater, 
from the Worsley collieries to Manchester, at once halved the 
price of coal in that city, and led to such a development in the 
building of canals, that by the end of the eighteenth century 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull were connected by water, 
as well as the Forth and the Clyde. Early in the next century 
no place south of Durham, so it was said, was more than fifteen 
miles distant from water conveyance. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century the roads had 
been indescribably bad. One contemporary measured ruts a foot 
R ads important roads in the north, and 

found some roads in Sussex which a wet winter would 
make impassable? even during the following summer, whilst in 
Scotland wheeled traffic on the roads was impossible. In the 
second half of the century, however, the roads in Great Britain 
were vastly improved, and just before the end of the period — in 
iZii— John Macadam reported to Parliament the new method 
of making roads which has made his name so familiar. The stage 
coach fiad been introduced as early as 1640; but in 1784 a man 
named Palmer introduced new mail coaches for passengers and 
mails which went with far greater regularity and swiftness than 
their predecessors. 

New methods in agriculture, new inventions in manufactures, 
improved means of communication, all had their share in develop- 
The industrial prosperity of Great Britain, and in justifying 

revolution name usually applied to this period in our eco- 

nomic history, that of the “Industrial Revolution”. The influ- 
ence of the great wars, however, in developing our commerce 
must not be forgotten. “War^fosters commerce, aewd commerce 
fpsters war’Y^ is the dictivri of a distinguished historian; and 
though this may not apply to the modern world, the saying was 
true at this time of our own country,^which was never invaded. In 
every war our imports and exports increased; and, above all, there 
was an immense extension of our merchant shipping, which was 
to become, in the nineteenth cgntury, our most important industry. 

, ^ In the course of his life Brindley built as many miles of canals as there are days in the 
year, i.e, 365, He did most of his work in his head, as he wrote with difficulty, and never 
spelt with any approach to correctness. When he had a very puzzling piece of work, he went 
to bed and stayed there till his difficulties were solved. 
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The development of c<^mmerce was especially striking during the 
wars between 1793 and 1815. British shippers had the monopoly 
of the carrying trade; ^because under no other Euro|3ean fiag were 
goods even moderately safe. British nianufacturers\vere encour- 
aged by the needs of war and by the practical suspension of 
manufactures in many parft of the Continent, British fanners, 
secure from foreign competition, obtained high prices for their 
corn. Great Britain indeed obtained during these years a lead 
which she was not to lose for some time. 

2. Scientific Progress after 1815 

We turn to the second of our two periods — ffbm 1815 to the 
early years of the twentieth century. There is, to begin with, the 
revolution in the ways and methods of communi- Means of 
cation through the development of steam and the communication, 
introduction of electrical power — changes which dwarf those 
effected by the canals and by better roads in the previous century. 
First and foremost came the introduction of railways. 

The locomotive engine had already been invented in 
1814 by Stephenson, but it could only convey coals — for which 
purpose it was used — at three miles an hour. The first railway 
of any length had been projected in 1818, but the propiosal had 
been thrown out in Parliament.^ However, in 1821 the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway was authorized, and four years later 
opened for traffic, whilst in 1827 came the first use of the* loco- 
motive on rails in Scotland. But not much attention was attracted 
before the building of the Liverpool and Manchester Rai/ivay. 
Public interej»4; in this was first stirred by the difficulties met with 
in the construction of the line; then byi^ race betwee^^ four differ- 
ent kinds of locomotives, in which Stephenson’s “Rocket”, going 
at the finish at thirty-five rapes an hour, was successful; and 
finally by the opening of the line in 1829 in the presence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the prime^min?ster,2 Fifteen years later, in 

I because it threatened to pass near a dune’s fox coverts. ® 

S'r.T.r.'; 



1 844) came the great railway mania in Grea^ Britain, when numer- 
ous railway companies were started and an immense extension of 
line laid dow;i. By 1850 nearly all the bigjines had been estab- 
lished.'^"- . ■ " ■ . . ■ 

One or two other points may be noticed. Queen Victoria 
made her first journey by railway in 1842. The Cheap Trains 
Act, which came into force in 1846, laid down that one train 
must run daily each way along every line, carrying passengers at 
one penny per mile. The railways, forced in this way to do more 
for the third-class passengers, soon found that they paid best of 
all, and in 1872 the Midland Railway allowed third-class passen- 
gers on all trains — an example which was soon followed by nearly 
all the big linef/-^ 

Hardly less important than the development of railways was 
the development of steamships. The steamer had preceded the 

locomotive, but some little time elapsed before steamers 

Steamships. . ^ 

came into great use. The first passage across the 
Atlantic by steam power alone was accomplished in 1838 by the 
Great iVestern in fourteen days at an average pace of just over 
eight knots; and within two years of this date the Royal Mail 
Steam Backet, the Peninsular and Oriental, and the Cunard Com- 
panies had been started. Every year has seen the development 
of stean> power in navigation. The total tonnage of steam vessels 
of the United Kingdom in 1841 was only one-thirtieth that of the 
sailing fleet, and before the Suez Canal was opened in 1872 the 
quickest passages from China in connection with the tea trade 
were still done by sailing ships. But by 1883 the steam tonnage 
equalled the sailing tonnage, whilst at the end of Queen Victoria's 
reign it was four times as great. The advent of iwotor cars and 
flying maclfines shows tkat new possibilities of travelling are 
being developed, the results of which no man can foretell. 

; . The increased facilities of communication may be realized by 

iWith the exception of Chatham and UOover (t86o), the Midland (1863), and the Highland 
Rmlway (1865). 

2 Some statistics may be worth quoting. In^845, the year before the Cheap Trains Act, 
the mileage of lines was 2441; in 1909 it ‘ffas over 33,000. In 1845 over thirty-three million 
pas.sengers were carried, in 1909 one thousand two hundred and sixty-five million ; or, put 
in another way, whilst the railway information of Bradshaw’s Railway Guide two years 
after Queen Victoria’s accession (1839) was comfortably included in some half-dozen pages, 
the information seventy^ years later demands over nine hundred. 
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a few illustrations. A ‘journey from London to Edinburgh in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century might take any- 
thing from ten days to three weeks; it can now be stuistrations. 
accomplished in seven hours. It took the Duke of Wellington, 
in 1804, six months to return home from India; now a traveiler 
from London can reach Bombay in just over thirteen days, and 
an important event that happened at Calcutta at sunset might 
be known in London, owing to the difference of longitude, by 
noon on the same day. In the time of the American War of 
Independence it took some six weeks to reach America; the 
latest record is well under five days. There is no need to multi- 
ply these illustrations; it is sufficient to say that it is as easy to 
get to the most distant parts of the world now as il was a hundred 
years ago to get to the most distant parts of Europe. 

Vast changes, again, in the Post Office have improved the 
means of communication. The conveyance of letters, organized 
first in the reign of Charles I, had become a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and their delivery had been made office, 
quicker and more frequent by the employment, towards tile close 
of the eighteenth century, of Palmer’s mail coaches. But expense 
and delay were still characteristic of the Post Office system at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s accession. The charge for letters, 
for instance, from London to Windsor was 5//. ; from London to 
Cambridge, Sd. ; and from London to Durham, is. Letters could 
not be posted after seven o’clock at night, and their delivery was 
exceedingly slow.^ The reforms made were due, above ’all, to 
Rowland HiJL He proved that the expense of a letter did not 
vary appreciably with the distance it was carried, and owing to 
his efforts the^ penny postage was at last introduced in 1840. The 
postmaster-general of the day opposed ^he change or? the ground 
that, if it was made, the Post Office might have to convey not 
forty-two millions (as they the^j. did), but eight hundred and forty 
millions of letters annually — number which would burst the 
walls of the Post Office. That particular number was, however, 
exceeded threefold some forty ye^rs later, and some faiilt idea 

1 A letter written after 7 p.m. on a Friday night at XJxhridge» and posted at the earliest 
available moment, would not have reached Gravesend, distant only forty miles, before 
Tuesday morning. 
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of the volume of business may be gatheredUfrom the fact that the 
total weight of the stamps issued in 1907 was only just under 
300 tons.^ The delivery of letters has been, of course, enor- 
mously simplified and accelerated by the development of rail- 
ways and steamers. 

The telegraph and the telephone also assisted to revolutionize 
our means of communication. The first telegraph line was laid 
in 1844 from Paddington to Slough, and the capture 

The telegraph. . i i t r i 

of a murderer at the latter place by means of a tele- 
gram first drew popular attention to its possibilities. The telegraph 
line once laid in England, the next step was to lay cables to 
foreign countries; that to Calais was laid in 1851, and after many 
failures a cable, rweighing 4300 tons, was at length, in 1865, laid 
across the Atlantic. At the present time all parts of the world 
are connected by cables, and no less than sixteen are laid from 
Europe to North America. Telephones followed in 
^ ^ ' 1876, and have gradually been developed since that 

time. And we have yet to see the effects of wireless telegraphy, 
the possibility of which firsts realized by MarconL 

Lastly, we must say something of not the least important ele- 
ment in our improved means of communication — the modern 
Newspapers regular newspaper appeared as 

^ * early as the latter part of James Ps reign. But it was 
not till the reign of Anne that* the' first daily London newspaper 
appeared, or that really able people like Defoe and Swdft employed 
their pens as journalists. Steadily during the eighteenth century 
the influence and circulation of newspapers increased.- But in 
1815 the newspapers were subject to heavy taxes. The stamp 
duty on each copy of a newspaper was 4^., the paper on which 
the newspapers were printed was taxed, and 10 per cent of the 
profits went in income tax, whilst in addition there was a special 
tax on advertisements. Moreover^^ the application of steam for 
printing had only just begun, and the methods of production 
were slow and costly. Consequently, the price of a newspaper 

Or, put in another way, whilst every ferson received on the average only four letters a 
year at Queen Victoria’s accession, each person on the average now receives sixty. 

„ 2 Of papers which survive at the present time, the Morning Post came into existence three 
years before the beginning (1772), and the Times two years after the close, of tlie American 
War of Independence {^785}. 
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was 7^., and there wex only six. daily newspapers published in 
London. 

These various duti^ps have been gradually taken off. The use 
of steam and electricity has enabled webs of paper miles long to 
be converted into thousands of copies of newspapers in an hour. 
Newspapers to-day have their own special wires to Paris and 
Berlin, and their special correspondents all over the world, whilst 
the editors — such as Delane of the Times in the middle of the 
nineteenth century — have exerted enormous influence on public 
opinion, and often on the conduct of public affairs.^ 

We have already alluded to the changes effected in agriculture 
and the cotton industry in the eighteenth century, and we have 
no space to enter in detail into the revolutions effected Discoveries 
in every industry during the nineteenth century by an nineteenth 
infinite variety of inventions and the development of century, 
machinery worked by steam and electricity. Nor can we do more 
than allude to other discoveries and inventions which have ex- 
panded our interests, like photography, or increased our know- 
ledge, like the spectroscope, or saved us time in writing and, 
reading letters, like the typewriter. Other inventions have increased 
the conveniences of life, such, for instance, as the use of gas^, and 
later of electricity; or the invention of a new burner for lamps, or 
of phosphorus matches, the one a few years before and the other 
a few years after Queen Victoria’s accession. Nor can we do 
more than allude to the wronderful developments of medical 
science. Of these the most striking, perhaps, are the introduc- 
tion of anaesthetics about 1848, Which made the most severe 
operations painless, and the use, in 1865, antiseptics^ which, it 
is calculated, 4ias reduced the deaths from serious amputations 
from 45 per cent to some 1 2 per cent, besides renderhig possible 
numberless operations never before attempted. Nor can we dwell 
here on the revolutions in scientific thought due, for instance, to 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, and above all to the 
theory of natural selection propounded by Darwin in 1859 in 

1 The fact that the circulation at the present tSne of the most popular daily newspaper 
exceeds in thirty days the aggregate circulation of all the newspapers for the 365 days of jSai, 
shows how enormously their sale has increased. 

2 It was first made popular by the successful lighting of Westminster Bridge in the year of 
Vittoria {1813). 
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the Origin of Species — a theory which bks profoundly affected 
man's speculations in every domain of thought. 

3. Social Progress in the Nineteenth Century 

. ■ ■ ITT' ■ ■ ' ^ 

Having briefly reviewed the revolution effected by science in 
trade and industry, we must mention some of its momentous 
results. First, and most striking, is the growth in popu- 

Results of , . . n 1 

scientific lation which IS, to some extent at all events, the result 
progress. industrial revolution. Previously the growth had 

been slow. The population of England and Wales, which was 
estimated to have been in 1570 about four and a quarter millions, 
Growth in took^'more than two centuries to double itself. But 
population. close of the eighteenth century came a rapid 

increase. The population of the Ufiiied Kingdom has risen from 
fourteen millions in 1789 to forty-five millions in 1911, the de- 
velopment being greatest in England and Wales, where the 
popul^ion during this period has almost quadrupled. 

• Moreover, not only has the population increased, but the 
centres of population have shifted from the south to the north. 
Centres of ^^istol and Norwich had been in old days next in 
population, importance to London; but the growth of cities such 
as Livefpool and Manchester was startling in its rapidity, and the 
north, owing partly to the contiguity of coal mines and iron, and 
partly to the suitability of the Lancashire climate for cotton manu- 
factures, has become the great industrial and progressive part of 
Influx into nation. Then, again, the population has shifted from 

the towns, Country to the town. In the old days the great 

mass of the nation bad been occupied in agricult ure.**p But the land 
was unable 10 support more labour. Indeed, of late years the com- 
bined effects of machinery and of the substitution of pasture for 
arable^ have been to lessen rather than increase the demand for 
labour on the land, whilst ^he higher wages and greater excite- 
ments of the town have made ^e supply of labour hardly ade- 
quate^ even for the lessened demand. The chief reason, however, 
of the influx into the towns is that the factory system^ under which 

1 Due chiefly to the fact that the growing of corn, owing to American competition, has 
since 1S78 ceased in many districts to be profitable. 
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numbers of people are ^employed in large manufactories, has dis» 
placed the old domestic system, under which men worked in their 
own cottages or in th® house of a small master. F is true that 
even as late as. the ’forties and “’fifties” of the nineteenth 
century many industries we^e in the hands of domestic workers 
or very small masters, but the development of machinery and 
of steam and electric power has made their eventual disappear- 
ance inevitable. 

At the present time over three-quarters of the nation are town- 
dwellers. What the ultimate effect of this change on the nation 
will be has yet to be seen; but some prophesy as a result 
stunted bodies and shallow and excitable minds. As to 
the conditions of the towns, it may be said that’, though often 
deplorable enough now, they used to be much worse. The cor- 
■ porations which used to govern them were inefficient and corrupt, 

j Housing was scandalously insufficient and often squalid.^ Gradu- 

f ally the conditions have improved. The Municipal Corporations 

! Act of 1835 helped to reform the, government of towns. .Since 

I the middle of the nineteenth century, and of late years to an 

immensely increasing extent, municipalities have taken in hand, 
on the whole with advantage to their towms, the supply of such 
things as gas, water, tramways, and baths, and even attempted to 
deal with the housing problem under an Act passed in 1891. 

Not only has there been a great increase of population, but an 
even greater increase of wealth. It has been reckoned that the 
aggregate wealth of the United Kingdom, which at the increase of 
beginning of the nineteenth century was;:i^2,ooo,ooo,ooo, wealth, 
was at the beginning of the twentieth 15, 000, 000, 000.^ Not 
only have grSat manufacturers, “Captains of Industry”, arisen 
and made large fortunes, but there has- been a striking increase 
in the numbers and prosperity of the middle and lower middle 
classes. To most of the labouring classes the factory system has 
in the long run meant greater regularity of work, bigger wages, 
better organization, and far less^waste of human effort, audit has 

1 It was reckoned that in the year of Queen Victoria's accession one-tenth of the poptilacidn 
of Manchester and one-seventh of that of Liverpool lived in cellars, whilst in Betlinai Greeh* 
which was fairly thickly populated, there was not one sewer. 

2 The imports per head of the population, which were in 1820 5^., have risen to ^^14 iis 

1909, and the exports per head during the same period have risen from £2^ js. to £10^ gr. 
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employed a far greater number than was ^possible under the old 
system. Moreover, the ease of communication, and the enormous 
increase in the output and variety of manufactured goods and 
their infinitely greater cheapness, have enabled the many to enjoy 
comforts and conveniences that hitherto only the few had been 
privileged to possess. 

Yet the new conditions have brought in their train great 
evils, the mitigation of which has been — since the Reform 
E '1 f ew "^^32 — one of the chief occupations of Parlia- 

system, and ment. We have already alluded to the conditions 
how remedied. towHs. The new factory system, again, led 

— perhaps inevitably at first — to grave abuses. The factories 
were often unwnolesome and insanitary ; there was no maxhnum 
. of working hours, no minimum of ventilation or 

, factory cleanliness, no adequate precautions against dangerous 
system. machinery or unhealthy trades demanded by the State. 
Most horrible of all, perhaps, was the employment of children, 
who a|, an early age were sent in thousands by workhouses, chari- 
table institutions, or by their parents to work long hours under 
the most depressing conditions. A committee appointed as late 
as 1840 found in manufactories^ and in mines that, though boys 
and girls on the average began work between seven and nine 
years of age and worked twelve hours a day, yet they not in- 
frequently began work as early as four years of age, and they 
were sometimes employed for sixteen or eighteen hours con- 
secutively. Moreover, children in mines were often at work in 
the wet, in absolute darkness, and in an atmosphere in which a 
candle would not burn, opening and shutting trapdoors all day 
long, or dragging, tied by girdle and chain and -on hands and 
knees, loads of coal uncJuly heavy for them. 

Gradually these conditions have been improved, chiefly 
through the agency of a great ^series of Factory Laws — some 
The Factory Acts, passcd in i8o2 and 

Laws. 1833, were confined ^to work in cotton milh^ and the 

latter of these Acts forbade^ the employment of children under 
nine in the mills, insisted that those between nine and thirteen 
should have two hours a day in school, and limited the hours 

, i Other than cotton mills, where it was forbidden by law; see xiext paragraph. 
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of work of those bei\veen thirteen and eighteen to sixty-eight 
hours per week. In 1842 an Act was passed which prohibited 
the employment underground of children under ten, and of 
women. In 1^475 chiefly owing to the exertions of Lord S/ia/fes- 
imry\ and in spite of mucj^L opposition in Parliament, came tlie 
great Act which limited the hours of boys and girls under 
eighteen and of women in many factories to ten hours per day 
-t-an Act which had the effect indirectly of reducing the work 
of the men in many industries to the same number of hours. 

Since the mid-centuryv/State interference has steadily in- 
creased. Laws have been passed which sought to remedy the 
other evils of factory life, by insisting, for instance, upon a certain 
standard of ventilation and cleanliness, and laying down minute 
regulations about dangerous industries such as mining; whilst 
an army of inspectors has been appointed to see that these 
various laws are enforced. Not only factories and workshops 
but hotels and shops ^ have come under State supervision; and 
early in the twentieth century a series of Workmen’s^ Com- 
pensation Acts was passed which has practically compelled al] 
employers of labour to insure their w^orkmen and servants 
against the risks which may arise out of their employment. 

In Scotland, owing to the system of education established 
in 1696 (see p. 458), the people were more or less educated, 
but in England and Wales the ignorance of the ignorance 

people was as appalling as the conditions under people, 
which many of them used to live and work. The Commission 
of 1840 — already alluded to — found people wdio had never heard 
'of London or of America, of Jesus Christ or of God except in 
an oath, and it is reckoned that, of the boys and girls of thirteen 
or fourteen years old, half could nol read and i?early three- 
quarters could not write. Yet something in the way of educa* 
tion w^as already done before^ this. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Sunday school^ had been started in most 
districts. Early in the ninetqpnth century two societies had 
been founded in order to build and maintain schools. In 1833 
the State began .to interest itself in education by making an 
annual grant of ;^io,ooo to each of these societies, whilst in 

1 A shop girl, for instance, has a legal right to a seat behind the counter. 
rc271) 29 
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this same year a Factory Act insisted tbfat children in cotton 
mills should have instruction for at least two hours a day. By 
degrees and through voluntary efforts the schools increased. 

A new era opened in 1870; for in that year Mr. Forster 
passed the Elementary Education Act, by which the education 
of all children up to the age of thirteen — raised subsequently to 
fourteen — was made compulsory, and popularly elected School 
Compulsory Boards were created to supervise it in districts where 
education. there was no school already built by voluntary effort, 
or where the ratepayers desired it. Till 1891 the parents had 
to contribute, but in that year education was made free; so that 
at the present time, instead of the ;;^2 0,000 of 1S33, the com- 
munity pays, eitner through rates or through taxes, ;:^24,ooo,ooo 
annually for the cost of education. Under an Act passed in 
1902, the general control of education is, subject to the super- 
vision of the Board of Education, now vested, in each county, 
in the County Council, and in the large towns in the Borough 
Councils; and great efforts are being made to develop secondary 
education, i.e. the education of those over fourteen. The State 
has recently gone one step farther; not only does it see that 
every child shall be instructed, but it also empowers the Local 
Authority to feed children who may be necessitous; and insists 
upon alT children being medically inspected at least twice during 
their school career. 

Scotland had, as we have seen, a long start in education; 
but even in that country reforms were necessary. By an Act 
passed in 1872, the control of the parish and other schools was 
transferred to elected School Boards, and the cost of main- 
taining the schools was borne by the rates; inTiSSa better 
provision was made for Secondary education, and a few years 
later elementary education was made free. 

If the new conditions in trader and industry have made em- 
ployment more stable for the great majority, they have made 
„ , it more precarious<.for many. A large number of 

Unemployment . ^ ^ 

people are ocoipied m casual labour, such as the 
dockers, whose means of livelihood are uncertain, or in seasonal 
trades, such as building, which depend upon the weather. In 
the large towns, instead of learning a trade as an apprentice 
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boys on leaving school plunge into occupations in which there 
is no future, for the sake of the immediate wages offered/" 
People, again, who kive acquired skill in one particular industry 
or occupation .may find, as the result of a new" machine or a new 
fashion, their niche in industry broken up”.- Trade, it is said, 
goes in cycles; years of prosperity are followed by years of de- 
pression, and many workers are consequently throwo out of 
employment The wwst periods of depression seem to have 
been during the years just before and just after the close of the 
great w"ar with Napoleon, and for the five years succeeding the 
accession of Queen Victoria, w’hilst the civil w^ar in America 
produced a cotton famine which had dreadful results in Lanca- 
shire in 1 86 1. 

As a result of all this, new and complex problems of poverty 
arose, problems w"hich, so far, the State has not been successful 
in solving. It may be convenient here to trace the ^he Poor Law 
history of the Foor Laws in England. In England Elizabeth, 
and Wales, under the Poor Law" passed at the end of El^abeth’s 
reign (i6oi), each parish looked after its own poor, and oversecj^s 
were appointed in each parish for this purpose. The impotent 
were to be relieved, the children to be apprenticed, and the able- 
bodied set to w'ork; w^hilst the rogue or sturdy beggar caught 
“begging or misordering himselP^ was to be wdiipped, *and then 
put to w"ork or sent to a house of correction. But in the eigh- 
teenth century some fatal mistakes were made. In the fir.st place, 
in 1782, a law was passed enacting that w"ork must be found neai 
his own home for an able-bodied man who applied for relief. 
Such a law" led to work being undertaken which w"as often un- 
necessary an 3 wasteful. Then, in 1795, during the ^reat war, the 
Berkshire magistrates ordered that outSoor relief (i.e. relief outside 
the -workhouse) should be given to those who applied, on a scale 
fixed according to the price corn and the children in the family, 
and this policy w^as adopted in many other counties. No stigma 
attached to, nor w^re enqui'des made about, nor any test of 
poverty imposed upon, those who applied for relief. '’Such a 

1 Indeed in London nearly three-fourths of the boys go into unskilled occupations. 

s Perhaps the artisans in the eighteenth century were not to be altogether blamed if, fore- 
seeing this, they broke into the house of Hargreaves and destroyed his machine, and so per- 
secuted Kay that he had to fly to Paris. 
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policy was disastrous. The lot oi the |.>au|.^er was often preferable 
to that of the independent labourer, %vhilst in some places the 
wages were reduced, the labourer having tiis deficiency made up 
by outdoor relief. Consequently the cost of relief went up by 
leaps and bounds,^ and in many placet's land went out ci' culti- 
vation because it no longer paid, with such heavy rates, to till it, 
/ A Commission which sat in 1834 revealed these and otiiei 
abuses, and proposed a scheme, w’hich was adopted. Under 
this scheme the parishes— some fifteen thousand 
in number — were grouped into six hundred and 
forty-three Unions. Each Union was controlled^ subject to the 
general supervision of a Poor Law Commission, and subsequently 
of the Local Government Board, by Boards of Guardians, who 
were popularly elected from the districts corn priscfd in the union, 
and whose officials — the relieving officers— had to cmqulre into 
the condition of applicants for relief, and report to the guardians. 
Outdoor relief (i.e. relief outside the workhouse in money or 
kind) ijiight be given to the sick and aged, to widows and 
children. But for the able-bodied man, so it Was hoped, the 
Union was to be ‘‘the hardest taskmaster and the worst t,)a}'master 
he can find, and thus induce him to make the application for 
relief his last and not his first resource ’k Hence on him was 
imposed ^the “workhouse tesU^; he w^as, as a rule, only to be 
allowed relief inside the w^orkhouse, and his lot there was to be 
less eligible than that of the independent labourer cnitsidc. 

There is no doubt that under this system niany of the abuses 
which had crept in were swept aw'ay. llie aim of relief has been, 
in many unions, “to avert starvation, and not to 
bestow comfort”, whilst “pauperis in •iias been, in 
the eyes of tfie poor, associated with disgrace ”. A 
Commission, however, which issued its report in 1909, has proved 
that, at all events of late years, it has not been satisfactory. No 
successful attempt has been lUiade to link private charity and 
State relief together. The Local (government Board has not had 
sufficient powers of supervisions The Boards of Guardians have 
shown a most astonishing variety in their methods of relief, and 

1 In one viikge, for instanc®, the rates for the reflef of the poor, though there was hardly 
any increase in the population, rose from under m iSoi to ^{1367 in 1S33. 
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have proved themseh\is often inefficient and sometimes corrupt 
whilst little interest has been shown in their election. The 
‘Svorkhouse test^^ 1ms in many cases been neglactedj and the 
workhouses themselves have been places where “old and youngs 
infirm and able-bodied, 4^beciles and epileptics” have been 
crowded together. Moreover, the relief — either indoor or out- 
door— of all classes of the poor has been often either too bad 
for the good or too good for the bad”, either so scanty as to 
inflict real hardship on the genuine man in temporary want of 
employment and the poor widow who has to bring up her 
children, or so sumptuous as to attract the loafers who have 
never done an honest day’s work. It must be left to future years 
to solve these and other difficult problems cortnected with the 
poor,^ How important they are maybe gathered from the fact 
that one in every twenty-one of the population, and four out of 
every nine who are over sixty-five years of age, in each yeaf 
obtain some kind of pauper relief — either indoor, outdoor, or 
medical; or, put in another Way, the total number relieved equals 
the combined population of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and the cost of such relief is nearly half that of the army. 

The history of the Poor Law in Scotland has been somewhat 
diflferent. By an Act passed in 1579 each parish looked after 
its ®own poor. But relief was not given to the xhe^Poor Law 
able-bodied, and there were no pporhouses, whilst Scotland, 
in most parishes money relief was obtained, not by compulsory 
rates, but by other means, such as voluntary contributions. Con- 
sequently in Scotland it was not the profusion but the exiguous- 
ness in the relief given, not the extravagance but the parsimony 
of the local ^thorities, which were the chief evils. But in 1843 
a law was passed which recommendM the provision of poor- 
houses, and which ordered compulsory rates where necessary. 
The Poor Law Commission 1909, however, found grave defects 
in the Scottish system. The parisl^es, which (except in the large 
towns) remain the unit of adijiinistration, are in many districts 
either too small or too large, whilst the prohibition of outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied, where it is not evaded, often leads to 

^ Since this Report was issued, the creation of Labour Exchanges has done something to 
nutigaio unemployment. 
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great hardships being inflicted. The Scottish poorhouse is com' 
posed of as diverse elements as the English '‘workhouse, and in 
other respects <;he Scottish system is open to«the same objections 
as the English system; for instance, the inadequate control exer- 
cised by the Local Government Boar/ 5 , and the lack of super- 
vision in the distribution of outdoor relief. 

It has been evident from this brief summary that the State 
has taken, to an increasing extent, a larger share in Gontrolling 
Growth of of its citizens. Not only does it concern 

State itself with the education of the young, the care of 

^ the destitute, the protection of the workers, but it has 
passed laws regulating the public health and the supply of food; 
it often arbitrates in disputes been masters and men ; and in 
1908 it passed laws which laid down a mass of regulations with 
regard to the children, and provided pensions for the aged 
over seventy. It may be reckoned that on education, public 
health, the poor, and the aged, some j£jo^ooo^qoo of public 
money j^as spent in 1909. As civilization advances and gets 
naore complex, the probability is that the duties of the State will 
become even heavier. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
State has brought about all the improvements that have taken 
place. Employers have become more humane; private charity 
has done much to alleviate distress ; education is still largely 
assisted by voluntary effort; and, finally, the workmen themselves, 
by co-operation and by trade unions, have helped to better their 
own lot The Trade Unmis, composed of workmen — though not 
The Trade workmen — employed in each particular branch 

Unions, Qf industry, have gone through many vicissitudes. In 
1800 a law-^called the Combination Act — was {jassed, under 
which any artisan organizilig a strike or joining a trade union 
was a criminal, and liable to imprisonment Though this Act 
was repealed in 1825, a strike might still be a conspiracy, and 
a trade union could not clain^the protection of the law. In the 
seventies unions were legalized, whilst in 1906 a bill was passed 
which gave them a privileged?? position, because the courts are 
not allowed to entertain any action against them in their cor- 
porate capacity, and they are no ioi^ger held financially respon- 
sible for the illegal actions of their officials in a strike. Though 
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they have in some ways prevented the labourer from making the 
best use of his ability, and though the strikes which they have 
organized have not Always been justifiable, yet thd trade unions 
have done muph to raise theTvages of their members, to find 
them employment, and to^elp them w^hen sick or out of workd 


XLIV. Politics and Parties from 
181 5 to 1832 

The effects of the “ Industrial Revolution ” \?ere felt not less 
in political than in other spheres of national life. The growth of 
the big towns, the increase in the numbers and impor- influence 
tance of the middle class, all contributed to make it industrial 
impossible to continue a system under which the vast 
majority of people had no vote, and the members of politics, 
the House of Lords, through their influence over ^pocket 
boroughs”, nominated a large proportion of the members of the 
House of Commons (see Ch. XXXVI). The reform of Parliament 
was bound to come, and it is only surprising that it should have 
been delayed till 1S32. The influence, however, of the French 
Revolution upon English opinion had been that reform \Yas 
associated with revolution or with a military despotism like that 
of Napoleon. Moreover, the great war had occupied the energies 
of Great Britain until 1S15. And after the war was over, her 
attention was at first taken up with matters other than political 
reform. Fino^lly, when the agitation for reform did come, it w’as 
not immediately successful. ^ ^ 

Consequently, for the first seventeen years after the battle of ^ 
Waterloo the British ConstiUition remained unchanged. The 
eldest son of George III exercise^ the powers of the Georg:e, 
monarchy, first after 1811 as f^rince Regent, and then IS'gent, 
after 1820 as King George !V; bul» his private life was and'i&ng, 
so disreputable that he was despised and disliked by the ^^20-30. 

5 . Of late years the membership of tra’Ue unions has largely increased ; in 1906 the number 
of trade unioiis was over one thousand, with a total membership of over two millions. 
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best elements in the nation; and the pAwer and influence of 
the Monarchy was, as a consequence, seriously weakened. The 
Government ‘remained under the controk of the landowning 
oligarchy; the Tory section of it Avas in power, first under Lord 
Liverpool till 1827, and later on undtjar the Duke of Wellington. 
Finally, however, in 1830, a Whig ministry, pledged to Paiiiamen- 
tary reform, came into office. 


I. Years of Distress, 1815-22 

This period of seventeen years may be still further subdivided. 
The first seven^^ears were of even greater dis- 

es of l>eopTe than the later years of the Napo- 

distress, 1^01110 ,.War, and those who thought that times of peace 
1815-22. yfQy-Q necessarily times of prosperity were grievously 
disappointed. British shippers, instead of enjoying a monopoly 
of the carrying trade,' found ' eager rivals. British manufacturers 
found ii. great reduction in the demand for their goods both at 
borne and abroad, partly Because munitions of war were no longer 
required, and partly because ' foreign nations began to develop 
their own manufactures. Biitish farmers found that the price of 
corn was nearly halved. In addition to this there were heavy 
taxes and some very bad harvests, especially that in 1816. As a 
Wll^''*^*^enemn 3 epre?sto in every industr^ 

Ihthace^ outrarid famig'givm ppm many 
%ricultural labourers,' ’soldiers and^sapjprSt 
Were thrown out of wort, and the numbers of the unemployed 
weW^furttfer' swelled'^ the tr^s!tio% fitrm hand* labour tg 

l|ierred' to in the lisf , 

tHe Itill feffetts'df ptip9,qf as price of bread 

did ' riot decrease ' proportionately. 

" As a "result of the" MdespVead distress, many riots arose. In 

Riots in the 

Great ^ name of the man who originated them — took the form 

of the destruction of machinery. In J 


: S Ned Ludd was a village idiot in a I^eioestershire village. Baited one day, he pursued his 
tormentors into a house and broke some histchlnes, ^ Hence, when machines were afterwards 
broken, it became customary ^ say that L'udd had broken them. 
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whose leader annoaUy elected 

Parliaments, marched from with the intention of seizing 

the Tower, and did actually reach the City and elfecttsonie damage 
before it was dispersed. In .JQerby a riot, in which it is said some 
five hundred rioters were rqjited by eighteen hussars, was dignified 
with the name of an insurrection. In Manchester in 1819 a great 
meeting of some fifty thousand people was held in order to press 
for reform. The magistrates considered such a meeting illegal, tried 
to arrest its leaders, and finally ordered the yeonianry to charge ‘ 
and disperse the crowd. The yeomanry accordingly charged and 
killed one man, besides wounding forty other persons — an action 
generally known as the 3 /ass(Ure or the Battle ^ of 

Feterloo^ though the killing of one man hardi^' constitutes a 
massacre, and a contest in which one side was defenceless could 
hardly be called a battle. A year later, in 1S20, came what is 
known as the Ca£o^^ Street Conspiracy. A plot was.,.to;^^d by 
some men in Cato Street, London, the purpose being to murder 
all the members of the cabinet whilst they were at a dinner party 
in Grosvenor Square, but the plot was fortunately discovered 
before it could be carried into effect. In Scotland also there was 
great discontent; a general strike took 1S20, 

Bonny nmir^ in Stirlingshire, the yeomanry had to fight a 
mob of arrn^d' insurgents. 

In dealing with the critical situation produced by the depres- 
sion in trade and the consequent rioting, the Tory Government 
relied upon two cures. To encourage farmingj a law The com 
was passed forbidding the importation of corn till the co^cive^ 
price was Eos. per quarter.. To discourage agitation 
and ndtThg,Ttfeort was had to coercion. The leaders of the mob 
were tried, and, if found guilty, wert? executed, 'The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and the Government was therefore 
able to keep people in prisom without bringing them up at once 
for trial. And, finally, in 1819 Parliament passed what are known 
as the Six Acts or the Gag^cts — the most important being 
one which imposed' a heavy sta4»np duty on pamphlet!, and 
another making the calling of big public meetings illegal without 
the consent of the mayor a town or the lord-lieutenant of a 
county. 
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This policy of coercion, though succefsfiil, was not popular. 
Moreover, on George IV’s accession to thocthrone in 1820, the 
unpopularity ^of the Government was further increased by their 
attempt to pass, at the king’s instigation, a bill of divorce against 
Queen Caroline, whom George had married in 1795, though he 
had lived apart from her for some time. Popular opinion was 
strongly in favour of the queen, and when the Government 
majority in the House of Lords sank to 9, the bill was abandoned. 
Though the death of the queen in 1821 saved further complica- 
tions, the Government was discredited. 


2. Beginning of Reforms, 1822—7 


With 1822 begins the second of our subdivisions. In that 
year what was to all intents and purposes a new ministry came 
. into power,*" though it had the same leader in Lord 

Changes in ^ ^ . Vv/- , * m 

Lord Liver- Liverpool. Of the more reactionary or ultra -Tory 
pnistryT ministers who had influenced the Government’s policy, 
Addington retired from office (though not at once from 
the cabinet), and Lord Castlereagh, the foreign secretary and 
leader of the House of Commons, committed suicide. The chief 
of the fiew leaders in the cabinet was Cannmg, He had had 
a brilliant youth. At Eton he had edited a paper with 
such ability that a London publisher gave him ;^5o for 
its co‘|)yright. Whilst at Oxford, he was introduced to Fox, and 
was invited to the great Whig houses. The French Revolution, 
however, converted him into a Tory, and he became, in 1796, 
under secretary for foreign affairs in Pitt’s ministry, and made 
some famous contribution®, satirizing the supporters of the Revo- 
lution, in a weekly newspaper called the Anti-Jacobin. On Pitt’s 
resignation in 1801 Canning went«out of office, but from 1804-6 
he was a member of Pitt’s second administration. In 1807 he 
became secretary of state for ^reign affairs in the Portland 
ministry. The timely seizure of the Danish fleet in that year 
was due to him, and he was a strong supporter of our 
intervention in Spain and Portuga^^ Differences of opinion in 
the ministry between Castlereagh and Canning led to a duel 


Canning. 
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between them in 1809^;^ but neither was seriously injured. Shortly 
afterwards, on Perceval becoming prime minister, Canning re- 
signed, though, as an’^independent member, he advocated ener- 
getic measures in the Peninsula. When the war was over, he 
had served for four years Lord LiverpooFs ministry. In poli- 
tics a moderate Tory, he became in 1822 leader of the House of 
Commons and secretary for foreign affairs. Two other moderate 
Tories took prominent offices: Huskissoii became president of ^ 
the board of trade, and Peel took Addington's place as home 
secretary. 

As a result of this reconstitution of the ministry, the period, 
as it has been called, of legislative stagnation, which had lasted 
for some sixty years, came to an end. During the Reforms, 
next five years (1822-7) niany useful reforms were 2:822-7. 
made. Canning inaugurated a new Liberal foreign policy. 
Proposals were made — which were not converted into laws 
till later — to make the Corn Laws of 1815 less stringent. 
Huskisson succeeded in repealing tjjejQ^rn^inati^^^^ 1800, 

which pressed so hardly upon workmen (see p. 602), and the^ 

Navigation Laws, which ...we|‘e, necessary to 

pfdtecCour shipping. Considered in his own time an advanced’ 
free trader, Huskisson was in reality a moderate protectionist 
who abolished many of the duties on raw material, but who 
took care, whilst reducing the absurdly high duties on foreign 
manufactures, still to give some measure of protection to British 
manufactures by duties ranging from 30 to 15 per cent. At 
the same time he developed the prosperity of the colonies by 
encouraging emigration, by relaxing the Corn Laws in the case 
of colonial cotn, and, above all, by allowing foreigjp countries 
to trade directly with them. ^ 

Meantime Peel revised , the Criminal Code and mitigated 
its severity. At the beginning* of the nineteenth century it was 
a capital offence, for which a man -might be hanged, to rob a • 
shopkeeper of goods to the vakie of 55. or over, or to pkk aj 
man’s pockets, or to steal a sheep, «or to poach a rabbit warren, i 

^The disagreement arose out of the fa^ure of the Walcheren Expedition in 1809. In the 
duel each missed his first shot; Canning’s second shot hit the button of Lord Casticreagh's 
coat» and Lord Castlereagh’s second wounded Canning in the thigh. 
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It was largely due to Peel that the numi^er of capital offenceSj 
which used to be no less than a hundred ?nd sixty in numberj 
has been gradually reduced till those of murder and treason 
are alone left. At the same time the fact .that men were 
growing more humane is shown in t|,ie first attempts to prevent 
cruelty to dumb animals, and in the prohibition of spring-guns 
and man-traps, which bad been not infrequently used in past 
times by game-preserving landlords.^ 


■ 


3. 1827-32, Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bills 

■ I! 

The third subdivision begins in 1827. The death of Lord 
Liverpool, in February of that year, followed six months later 
^ . by that of Canning after a short tenure of the 

premiership, opens a new period. The time for 
Cathoifc^” political reform had at last arrived. The next 
emancipation. years (i 82 7-3 2) are taken up, first, with the 

Struggle to secure Catholic eina?icipaiio 7 i^ i.e. to allow Roman Ca- 
tholics to sit in te'hoM offices* and, secondly, with 

,, Commons 

The firgit of these stru|gIes"T6o£ place dunng the" premiersinp of 
the Duke of Wellington. The duke became prime minister in 
1828, and his chief supporter was Peel On Catholic emanci- 
patibw Lord Liverpool’s cabinet had been divided, Canning, 
for instance, being in its favour and Peel against it. But 
success in Ireland made both the duke and Peel 
that it was impossible to resist the reforgi any longer. 
George IV, rafter withstan^^ing the appeals and arguments of his 
ministers in a five hours’ interview, finally agreed to the 
bill being introduced, and it was passed. Henceforth Roman 
Catholics had the same rights as*' Protestants, except that they 
could not hold the office of l&rd^ high chancellpr or lord-lieutenanL 
of Ireland or succeed to the throne. Jews, however, *TmUir 
to be excluded from the House of Corfllnons up till 1858. 

5 The Game Laws used to be vety severe. As late as i8i6 an Act was passed punishing 
with transportation for seven years any person fo&d by night in open ground having in his 
' possession any net engine fdr the purpose of taking any hare, rabbit, or other game. 
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In securing Cathliic eraaudpatiQn, Welliiigton Jost , Jhe 
support of the extr^iiie Tories , .without gaining the support of 
the Whigs. Moreover, he was too mych, of at soldier; bis 
temperament \%;as too domineering and his methods too 
arbitrary to make him a ^ood prime minister, and he had to 
.resign. ■ 

The fall of Wellington’s ministry in 1830 foilowed iirime- 
diately after the death of George IV. To the latter succeeded 
Wiliiam IK a genial and not illiberal monarch, 

* ^ ’ Wiiham IV ana. 


and one who was personally popular, lo ^\'el- Lord Grey’s 

. . , ministry, 1830. 

Imgton s ministry succeeded a Whig ministry, the 


first since the ill-fated coalition - of 1783. Its leader was Lo?'d 
Grey. He was p-Jiigh-minded and honourable Whig nobleman, 
genuinely, devoted to Padiamentary reform; moreover, he was 
a good oyator, though perhaps of too cold a temperament to 
arose much popular enthusiasm. His chief lieutenants were 
Loid B^'oughiim^ the' lord chancellor, a brilliant and erratic man, 
who, it was said, “knew a little of everything except law”, Lord 
A/dwrl, led the House of Commons, and three starzesmea^ 
who subsequently became prime ministers — Lord Melbour^ne^ Lord 
John Russell^ and Lord Palmerston^ who made a conspicuous 
mark as foreign secretary. 

The Whigs had long been in favour of Parliamentary Teform, 
and Lord Grey’s Government made the passing of a Reform BUI 
their first and greatest object. Of the final struggle xhe struggle 
for the reform of Parliament little can be said here. Reform* Bill, 
The case for reform was overwhelmingly strong. ^831-2. 

Yet the opposition on the part of the Tories was fierce and 
protracted. T'liie Government, amidst intense excitement, carried 
the second reading of its first Refoimi Bill in the® House of 
Commons by a majority of one in the largest division known 


till that time (March, 1831).^, But in the consideration of the 


details in committee the Governmgnt was defeated. Accord- 
ingly the Government dissolve^ Parliament, and as the result 
of a general election obtained a lygely increased majority. A 
second Reform Bill passed the House of Commons and was 



1 “You might have heard a pin drop*, Macaulay wrote, “as Duncannon read the num- 
bers, Then again the shouts broke out, and many of us shed tears, I could scarcely refrain.’* 
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rejected by the House of Lords. A Hhird bill accordingly 
followed, which the House of Lords mutilnted. 

The popular excitement and indignatien were overwhelming. 
In London the mob broke the windows of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s house, ^ and tried to drag him from his horse when he was 
riding through the City of London. The men of Birmingham 
threatened to refuse to pay taxes, and to march twenty thousand 
strong upon London, and the Bristol men burnt and sacked the 
"Mansion-House and other places in that city. Additional troops 
had to be sent north to deal with threatened disorders in Scot- 
land. The ministry, to bring matters to a crisis, resigned. The 
Duke of Wellington tried to form a ministry, but failed, and 
Lord Grey accordingly returned to power. The third bill was 
sent up again to the House of Lords. The duke, realizing that 
civil war was imminent, and that the king had agreed, if neces- 
sary, to create new peers, ^ gave way, and with his followers 
abstained from voting. The bill was passed, received the king’s 
assent, and at last became law (June, 1832). 


XLV. Politics and Parties from the 

■ V ■ r ■ . . 

Reform Bill of 1832 to that of 1867 
I. The British Constitution, 1832-1911 

To Liberal enthusiasts the passing of the Reform Bill was 
the panacea for all human ills; even children, i|i- is said, went 
Terms of pl^grouiids shoutiiig, The Reform Bill 

Reform has passed 1 The Reform Bill has passed!” To the 
Tories, on the other hand, the passing of the bill 
meant the downfall of Great Britain; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton expressed the opinion lhat in six weeks’ time Lord Grey 
wouldr> be out of office, and^ that henceforward no gentleman 

^ The duke consequently put up iron shutters, which remained till his death. 

® “The king'*, so ran the document from the king, “grants permission to Earl Grey and 
to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create suA number of peers as will be suiEcient to 
ensure the passing of the Reform Bill, first calling iip peers' eldest sons." 
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would be able to tak« part in public affairs. Yet in itself the 
Reform Bill appear% to us now a mild measure. It abolished 
a great number of “rotten” and “pocket” boroughs, a hundred 
and' forty-three ^seats,,t!T^r^rrit*gi^^ or large 

townsf The franchise in ^the counties was extended to copy- 
holders^ and long leaseholders of lands worth ;^io a year, or 
to tenants-at-will of lands worth ;^5o a year, and in the boroughs 
to holders of houses worth ;£io sl year. But it is reckoned that 
under the bill only one person out of every twenty-two of the 
whole population had a vote. 

The Reform Bill of 1832, nevertheless, broke. do\yiTJ^^^ 

monopoly of power possessedrl!>y'‘ the landowning aristocracy, 
and by giving the vote to ail the middle class altSred Reform 
tHe'nmre^ of gravity.^ in,, politics., , Moreover, once ' 

a "KSTdilfi was passed, other bills were bound to ^ 
follow. ‘'"In 1867 a Conservative ministry passed the second 
Reform Bill, which gave the vote to the better-class artisan in 
the towns. And then, in 1884V the vote was given to the 
agricultural labourer in country districts and to nearly Sll meri, 
in towns. Since that date it may be said that practically every 
one has had a vote who is not a minor, an alien, a pauper, 
a criminal, a woman, a lunatic, or a peer. 

The Duke of Wellington's prophecy with regard to gehtlemen 
ceasing to be able to take part in politics proved to be signally ^ 
wrong. No doubt members after 1832 were drawn ch ^ es 
from a wider circle, and more merchants and more 
lawyers were elected than formerly, but the old govern- ® ^ 

ing families still had great influence. The most striking feature 
of British polkical life has been that, at all events till recent 
years, what may be called the public school class has governed 
Britain. Of our leading statesmen in the nineteenth century 
the great majority have beeiU educated at the larger public 
schools.- Though, however^ the character of our legislators did 

i A copyholder is almost as complete an^owner of land as the freeholder. It is true the 
land does not belong to him, but practically he cannot be dispossessed of it witliout his 
consent. ^ 

® In the Parliament of 1863 one-quarter of the members, it has been computed, were con- 
nected with thirty-one families, whilst in the Parliament of 1900 one-quarter of the members 
had been educated at either Eton or H^row. Up till 1906 the number of Labour members 
was insignificant, and not one of them had entered the cabinet. 
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not greatly alter, ,o£ iegisktion did. The period 

of quiescence in legislation came finally tc^ an end. The rival 
progfanTmes of each party were full^qf legislative promises, and to 
an increasing extent, as the IfancKise was extended, this legislation 
has been passed for the benefit of the working classes. More- 
over, the methods of politics changed. Reporters were admitted 
to the debates. '^’The sessions were more protracted. I^Iembers 
became more regular in their attendance. Again, public meet- 
ings became far more common. Canning was the first great 
statesman to address them, but the prejudice against ministers 
in high office speaking in the country lingered fur some time, and 
even as late as 1886 Queen Victoria objected to Mr. Gladstone 
addressing pubGc meetings outside his own constituency. 

We have already discussed the working of our Constitution 
between 1714 and 1832 (Chap. XXXVI), and we may say some- 
thing about its practice from 1832 till the early 
years of the twentieth century. First of all, as to 
the Crown. It is difficult to estimate exactly the 
jmport£nce of the Crown influence since the Reform Bill. In 
the sphere of foreign politics, however, its influence has 
probably been considerable. The increasing knowledge 
and experience which Queen Victoria, for instance, possessed, 
and her close family connection with most of the crowned heads 
of Europe,^ wej:§„ assets of great value in the conduct of foreign 
policy; and we know that Queen Victoria insisted on. seeing all 
th^^^foreign dispatches, and being informed and consulted on 
foreign affairs. Then, again,' the personality of Edward VII was 
undoubtedly a great factor in withdrawing Great Britain from 
the dangerous isolation into which she had fafen. In home 
politics^" the Crown, becjtuse of its ihdependence and disinter- 
estedness, has been eminently qualified to play the part of candid 
critic, and to prevent ministers boing influenced by merely party 
considerations. More esp^ialiy in the higher appointments, 
whether in Church or State, its ppinions carry weight. 

is, however, in times qf crisis that the need of the Crown 
is greatest. An alteration made by Queen Victoria in a dispatch 
probabl|,^saved^^us JromAa; -ww in ,iS6i, and the: 

; ' ' i . ' ' S«e the gesiealCfgy ©a |», 6217,'' . 1 ! 11 r , i' ' ‘ ; 
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singular felicitousness df the proclamation to the Indian peoples 
after the Indian to . her suggestions. The 

Crown, moreover, must choose the prime minister.^ Sometimes 
it may have to persuade statesmen to work together in a ministry, 
as in the case of Lord Al^erdeen’s ministry of 1S52, or act as 
mediator between the rival parties, as in the Irish Church ques- 
tion in 1869. But the greatest influence of the Crown lies in 
its influence upon the empire. Whether in Great or in Greater 
Britain, the Crown is the symbol of the unity of the race; it 
can express, on behalf of the whole empire, the feelings of all. 
Tire undisguised rule of a temporary majority in the British 
House of Commons would be likely to provoke irritation rather 
than enthusiasm, but every part of the empire t?ears gladly the 
golden fetters^’ lightly imposed through the existence of the 
Crbwh.^ 

The House of Lot'ds during this period was still powerful; 
but it no longer asserted its equality with the offier House. The 
part played by the Rouse of Lords in delaying or ^he Houses of 
preventing legislation is at present a matter of fierce Parii#x>.ent. ^ 
controversy. Many bills sent up by the House of Commons 
have been rejected by the Upper House; but the House of 
Lords has eventually passed most measures which it felt the 
nation really desired. The House of Commons becatne un- 
questionably the^ legislative body. It is there that bills 
were exhaustively discussed, and, above all, it was upon a ma- 
jority in this House that the existence of a ministry depended. 
For during this period the Cabinet System passed cabinet 
through the last stages of its evolution. Composed, system, 
except in the Ose oCone.or two coalition ministries, of statesmen 
oTtU same part}’, the cabinet met t?hder the pres?dency of a 
prime minister, who selected its members and might procure 
their dismissal It -was collectively responsible for the actions of 
each of its members. Its meetingj^ were secret, and no formal 
record was kept of its procee^in^, And, as the nineteenth 
century progressed, ‘the" calomet has* absorbed more and xnore of 
the time and energies of Parliament for the consideration of the 

1 In order to appreciate the part that\he Crown has played, the Queen’s letters— which 
have been published up till 3861 — should he read. 
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laws which it has brought forward. Moreover, the powers of the 
private member have declined; and this has made the claims of 
party more insistent and individual judgn>2nt less possible. 


2. The Whig Ministries of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne, 1810-41 


We took as the first period in our political history since 1815 
the seventeen years that elapsed between the battle of Waterloo 
^ and the reform of Parliament. We may take as 

of politics, a second period the thirty-five years between the 

first and the second Reform Acts, the years be- 
tween 1832 and 1867, |lometimes known as the period of the 
^10 Householder, becausa .it was on his vote that the Govern- 
ment of the day depended. Party politics during this period are 
hard to disentangle. The tenets* of patties iW^e, it has been said, ^ 
shifting* equivocal, and fluid ” Statesmen were found first upon 
one ^sfde Lord Stanley held high office 
in Lord Grey’s Whig cabinet of 1830, and subsequently when 
Earl of Derby formed three Conservative cabinets.^ Lord 
Melbourne was in Wellington’s Tory ministry of 182 8, and be- 
came ar few years later the prime minister of a Whig ministry. 
Gladstone started his political career, in Macaulay’s phrase, as 
“the rising hope of the stern, unbending Tories”, and ended it 
as ah' advanced Liberal. Peel was the great leader of the Tories, 
and yet ^ his chief measures jyhkh_^ the^Tpry ^ 

had always been most strenuously opposed. While the extremes 
of the two British parties, Macaulay once said, are separated by 
a wide chasm, there is afi' frontier line where they almost blend. 
Many of the chief statesmen during these years were near the 
frontier line, and found it easy to cross over. The two extremes 
— the ultra-Tories on the qne hand, and the Radicals on the 
other — had nothing in common but then they did not possess 
mucK influence. 

For eleven years, 

i Curiously enough his son, after t^iing foreign secretary in Disraeli’s Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1874, became ten years later colonial secretary in Gladstone’s Liberal Government. 
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they now began to be aalled — were in power. They had at first, 
under the leaderships of Lord Gref, all the fresh energy of a 
party long exiled fron> office. As has been narrated, Reforms of 
they reformed (,he system of election to the House minfsSy!^ ^ 
of Commons in 1832. T^ey reorganized, in 1834, ^^30-4. 
the whole of our Poor Law system (p. 600). They abolished 
slavery in the British dominions. They passed the' first really 
effective factory, law .for remedying the grave abuses in cotton 
mills, and made the first , StAte grant towards education. But’ 
disagree inents about I rish pQ 4 iqLJbd^i;at^--th^ resignation, first 
¥n 3 TSter of Lord Althorp ; and upon the 
resignation of the latter, Lord Grey, already, oyer seventy years 
of age, insisted upon retiring froW'bfiice (1834).'* 

succeeded as prime minister in .^834. Lord 
Palmerston remained foreign secretary, and Lord John Pussell 
became leader of the House; but 

^ Lord Melbourne's 

services as lord chancellor were soon dispensed ministries, 1S34, 
with. The Melbourne ministry succeeded in re- 
maining in office almost continuously for seven years. Th^e were^ 
however, two ministerial crises. In the very year of its formation, 
in 1834, William IV dismissed it because he object ed to its polic y 
— interesting as being the last occasion on which the Crown, on its 
own initiative, has thus acted. Peel was summoned frora Rome 
to form a ministry, and at once dissolved Parliament ; but, finding 
himself in a minority in the newly elected House of Commons, 
he resigned after four months of power, and Melbourne retitmed. 

The second crisis, in 1839, w^as due to the so-called ^ed- 
cha 7 nber Quesimi, Melbourne resigned because he had been 
almost beaten^n the House of Commons over Jamaican affairs. 
Peel was called upon by Queen YistQ.f ia3 who had succeeded to 
the throne in i 8^X ; to minister. But he and 

Wellington, the "oSier Tory kader, insisted upon the ladies of 
the Queen’s household, who were Wjaigs, being replaced by those 
of a Tory character. No doubt Peel was constitutionally correct, 
but he showed some want of tact #nd discretion in his dealings 
with a young queen barely twenty years, of age.^ The upshot was 

1 There was some truth in the Duke o!" Wellington’s remark: Peel has no manners, and 
I have no small talk”. 
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that the queen refused to change her ladicSs, and that Melbourne, 
to the queen’s great satisfaction, returned tt> power. For more 
than two years Melbourne lingered on, through there were some 
very close divisions in the House of Commons. Finally, in 1841, 

dissolved Parliament. In the 
new House of Commons there was a decided Tory majority, and 
Lord Melbourne retired from office — this time for good. 

During Lord Melbourne’s leadership the Whigs had lost their 
Th g^^^.jyI^B ldpal..Coiwmlions Act, indeed, had 
been passed in i_835.,....^and Penny introduced in 1839. 
But the ministry had adopted a very illiberal policy towards 
Canada, and failed to prevent a rebellion in 1839. Its policy 
towards the Jamaican planters who objected to the emancipation 
of their slaves aroused great opposition. Its administration in 
Ireland had, all things considered, been successful, and won for 
it the unusual support, during a greater part of its career, of 
OConnell, the leader of the Irish party in the House of Com- 
mons; but^the opponents of the ministry maintained, and with 
^oxne i^-ason, that it had not succeeded in keeping Ireland in 
order or repressing ^rarian outrages. 

On the whole, howevelV it was an advantage to the nation that 
Lord Melbourne remained in power for so long a period. ‘ He 
Character been, it is true, an inspiring leader for a re- 

ence^of forming party. Though he supported in a lukewarm 
Lord Mel- fashioii the Reform Bill of 1832, he had prophesied 
that its result would be “a prevalence of the blackguard 
interest in Parliament”; and he was against “any tampering with 
the Corn Laws A liberally minded and cultured man, he was 
j yet too cynical and too indolent to be possessed" of any enthu- 
siasms. “*lThy not lea it alone?” was his invariable query., to. 
j proposals emanating from the more advanced sections of his 

I “ I t doe sn’ t ..iiaa te we 

'A 'same thing,” was said to have been his remark at a cabinet meet- 
ing. ^But his shrewdness and hiwnaour, combined with his kindli- 
ness and tact, which kept hi9*^yi:^is.m under control, made him 
^ just the sage and worldly-wise counsellor that a young queen who 
had been Brought up in some retirement by a German mother 
required. ' He was in oonsttot attendance upon the queen dpring 
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the early years of her reign, acting as heresecretary and spending 
often six hours a day in her company; and mo one can read the 
correspondeifce between them without realizing the great debt 
which the country owes to the queen’s first prim.e minister.! In 
the words of the Duke of Wellington, it was Lord Melbourne 
“ who teught the qpeen how. to preside over the destinies of this 
great country The singularly happy marriage, in 1840, of the 
queen with /’n'Me Alderf of Saxe- Coburg made the further tute- 
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3* Sir I^obert Peels Conservative IVfinistry and 
the Repeal of^the Corn Laws, 1841-6 

With the fall of the Whigs ifi 1841 the Tories returned to 
power. Sir Robert Peel waff at last able to foim a mdre durable 
Careep-of ministry than on the ttto previous occasions on which 
he had been called ^0 office. Peel, who was the son of 

'■ a ^ “ passionately fond of her,” wrote a contemporary, 

f It ^ ^ he had one. It in become hie province to educate, instruct 

and form the most mterestme mind and character in r he •• uuc re, instruct. 
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a wealthy manufacture*, been destmed, like the younger Pitt, 
for politics from hisfbirth.^ When he was barely of age, in 1809, 
his father bought foi» him a ‘‘rotten borough'' in ^Ireland. He 
quickly made bis mark in Parliament. His maiden speech was 
pronounced to be “th^e^t first ^speech since that of Mr. Pitt", 
and within a year he became an under secretary of state. In 1812 
Lord Liverpool made him chief secretary for Ireland, and for the 
next six years he remained the virtiiat rul'er of that country. Sub- 
sequently, in 1822, as we have seen, he was given the post of 
home secretary 2 in Lord Liverpool's reorganized ministry, and in 
'1828 — just before he was forty years of age — he became, in the 
Duke of Wellington’s ministry, leader of the House of Commons. 
During the Whig ascendancy, from 1830 to 184I, he had indus- 
triously revived the energies of the Tory or, as he preferred to 
call it, the Conservative party. He had succeeded in introducing 
many important amendments into the Whig measures, and had 
recruited promising young men such as Gladstone and Disraeli 
to serve under his banner. 

Peel thus found himself, in 1841, at the head of agrfat party, 
and his only difficulty with so much talent at his command was 
whom to exclude from office? ‘The ministry which characteris- 
he eventually formed was exceptionally strong. It 
included four past or future prime ministers, in the 
Dtike of Wellington^ who held at first no office of State, though 
later he became^commander-in-chief j Lord Aberdeen, the pacific 
foreign secretary; Lord Stanley, who was responsible for the 
colonies ; and Gladstone"^ who was given a post^ at the^ Board of 
Trade. Besides these, there was Peel’s closest ally, Graham, who 
was home secretary, and an experienced and clever lord chan- 
cellor in Lord Lyndhurst. Yet in thi^ galaxy of talent Peel stood, 
pre-eminent. Though a shy rnan, cold and awkward in his manner 
towards his political followers,^ he was a weighty and cogerit 
speaker, and his skill and tact in managing Parliament made him, 

' ';v, i i ' '' 

1 When still a boy at Harrow he used listen to the debates in the House of Commons. 
At Oxford he had worked prodigiously hard, studying just before his examination some 
eigliteen hours a day, and he was the first Oxonian who obtained a double lirst; this was not 
possible before owing to the system of examinations. 

It was whilst he was home secretary that he formed the Metropolitan Police — hence 
their nicknames “peelers” or “bobbiel”, as his Christian name was Robert. 

3 It was described as “ haughtily stiff or exuberantly bland 
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in Disraeli’s opinion, member oLLarliamept that ever 

lived. |Iis immense gowers the clearness of his intellect, 

and his gLeafr experience enabled him no^ onl)’ to spend eight 
hours a (lay in the House of Commons attending the debates, not 
only to conduct a huge correspondence, but also to supervise, to 
an extent which no subsequent prime minister has probably even 
attempted to equal, the affairs of the various departments of State. 
Mr. Gladstone thought Peel’s ministry “ a perfectly organized ad- 
minLtration ‘‘ Neither the Grand Turk ncfr a Russian despot ”, 
said Cobden/the free trader, “had more power than Feel.” 

Of the four or five most memorable administrations of the 
century, it has been said, the great Conservative Government of 
Sir Robert PeeF was undoubtedly one. It had to deal with a 
situation which required the exercise of its great talents. In 
foreign affairs, there was actual war with China, a prospective war 
with Afghanistan, relations strained almost to breaking-point with 
France, and boundary disputes with the United States. At home, 
there was in trade great depression: amongst the poor distress 
'^as unit^ersaj, and one person in every eleven was a pauper; not- 
ing and' sedition wefb'df^T’ThdlKe national revenue had shown 
during the^ last five years a heavy deficit. How the foreign diffi- 
culties were (Chap. XLVIIl). In 

Peel’s ^3omestic affairs, the first object of Peel’s attention was the 
finance, reorganization of national fiance. Pie imposed an in- 
come only remedied the deficit, 

but enableTlirm to lessen .the burden - of tbe-custouis duties. 
Continuing the policy^of iluskisson, he~during his five years of 
office— reduced over a thousand of these duties and abolished 
over six hundred, and by so doing enabled the ra^v material for 
manufactures to be obtaiifbd far more cheaply and the cost of 
This does not exhaust Peel’s achievements 
in finance* By the he reorganized the 

banking system of the'' cbu^fry/and limited the issue of bank 
notes payable on demand, notes which in previous times bankers 
had been in the habit of circulating with dangerous profusion. 

; In company with many other prime ministers, Peel found 
Jreland a difficulty during bis period^^^f power. It is related else- 
where (Chap. XLVII) how Peel stifled the movement for the 


THE ANTI-CORN LAW LEA' 


repeal of the Union imder O’Connell, who was now in 
to the Govenimeht.i| But Peel was not averse to Iris 
He made a grant ^o^arSs tfie 'C^fiolic Ct>llege 

of Maynooth, and appointed* a commission — known as the 
Devon Commivssion — to enquire into the^Jrish land question 
Before, however, any legislation could be founded upon the report 
of this commission, a famine occurred in Ireland ^which was to 
cause not only the fall of Peel, but alm^}st the destruction of the 
party which he led. 

It will be remembered that after the great war with Napoleon 
was over, a law was passed prohibiting the importation of foreign 
com until the price of corn at home had reached ^he Anti-Com 
a certain height. Subsequently, in 1826, a sliding League, 

scale had been adopted whereby the duties on foreign corn varied 
with the price of corn at home. But gradually popular feeling 
was aroused against laws which made the price of bread so high. 
Since England’s population had grown so big, it was no longer 
possible to grow enough corn at home cheaply, and bad seasons, 
therefore, were apt to cause much distress. In 183S t^ie An/i- 
Corn Law League founded by some Manchester merchants. 
The League was fortunate in its two orators, Cohden and Bright, 
the one the son of a small Sussex farmer, and by profession a 
Lancashire calico printer, and the other the son of a Lancashire 

cotton spinner. Cobdea h^d the power of stating a case... 

such clearness that the dullest and most ignorant could under- 
stand it, whilst Bright’s chief strength lay, in bis power oT pul- 
Verizihg the arguments of his opponents. These two, in Cobden’s 
words, lived in public meetings, traversing Great Britain from end 
to end, proclaiming the doctrine . of free trade, and exhorting the 
people to agitate for the abolition of# the Corn Lal^s. Cobden 
was elected a member of the House of Commons in 1841, and 
Bright in 1843, and they, of course, proved a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the small band of free tr|Lders in that assembly. 

Peel had come into offic^ at the head of a party which 
strongly favoured the maintenan<jp of the Corn 
Laws. He had, how^ver^,..|.lpa%-*^'irfodift these Famine and 
laws in 1844, not without some dissatisfaction from 
members of his own party, and he seems gradually to have reached 
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. ^Y?nclusion that the interests of the Mtion demanded their 
1 abolition* And then came the event which forced him to 
fake imniediaite action. In 1845 a disease, appeared in Ireland 
which ruined the potato crop of that year. More than half the 
population of Ireland depended for their food exclusively upon 
potatoes, and famine with all its horrors threatened the Irish 
people. Corn, the only possible substitute, was deficjent in Great 
Britain owing to heavy July rains, and could not be imported 
from abroad except under heavy duties. Peel decided that these 
duties must be suspended and ultimately abolished. But he was 
unable to peisuade the majority of his colleagues to agree with 
him, and accordingly resigned office. Lord John Russell, the 
leader of the M^iigs, who had also declared for the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, was called upon to form a ministry. He failed, 
however, to do so, and Peel was then recalled. 

With the exception of Lord Stanley, Peel was able to include 
in his new ministry all the more important of his former col- 
^ ^ ^ leagues, for many Tories felt that the abolition of the 

-.Corn Laws, with Peel as leader, was at any rate pre- 
ferable to a ministry composed, in Wellington’s phrase, 
of “Cobden and Co.”, which might attempt reforms of even 
more radical a character. Fierce opposition, however, came from 
one section of the Tory party which held firm to protection. 
Tbeir leaders were Lord George Bentmck and Benjamin Disraeli, 
latter, in a series of brilliant and virulent speeches, called 
Peers'* Government an “ omanized hypocrisy ”, and said of Peel 
himself that he was a and that he “ was 

no more a great statesman than the man who gets up behind the 
carriage is a great whip”. Peel nevertheless succeeded in per- 
suading Parliament to repeal the Corn Laws; but he was beaten 
in an attempt to pass a Coercion Act dealing with the disorder 
in Jr^ejand^ and resigned— return to omce again. 

Twice, it was Wd, Peel jjad betrayed his party — once when 
he yielded over Catholic emaneij^ation in 1829, and again when 
he repealed the Corn Laws. ^Whether his conduct, in either or 

1 Amongst other things, he compared Peel’s conduct to that of the Turkish admiral who 
steered his fleet straight into the enemy^s port, and who defended his conduct on the plea that 
he was an enemy to war, that he hated a prolong<fti contest, and that therefore he had ter- 
minated it by deserting the cause of his master. 
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his party? 


both of these cases, justifiable, will always be matter for con- 
troversy. It is ncj necessary, however, to doubt the sincerity 
of PeeFs own change of view, tkose 

statesmen veiy; near the border-lipQ between the two betray ^ 
parties, and he has been truly called the most Liberal 
■ of .Conservatives an The, truth 

leader, he was' not., really- 
representative of the opinions of the party to which he belonged, 
his views being those of the middle class, from which he sprang*, 
and not of the great landowners. And it was all to his credit 
that he had the courage and open-mindedness to reconsider his 
opinions,' and, if they changed, to act accordingly. The only 
charge that can be fairly urged against him is tf^at he was secre- 
tive and reserved whilst re-forming his opinions, and gave his party 
scant notice of his change of view. 






i, 


4. The Ministries of Lords John Russell and 
Aberdeen, 1846-55 ^ " 


Peel, by putting an end to protection, had split his own 
party. One section, under Bentinck, Stanley, and Disraeli, 
in theory continued to remain protectionists, peeiltes and 
Another, to which the Duke of Wellington, Lord Protectionists. 
Aberdeen, and Gladstone belonged, were known as Peelites, 
because they remained the faithful supporters of their old leader. 
As^ a result of the Tory disunion, the Whigs, under Lo?‘d John 
Il'ussell, reftfmed fd' office in 1846, and remained Lord j. Russeirs 
there till 185^. The ministry, however, was a 1846-52. 

Whig ministry of the old type, consisting of peers o? the connec- 
tions of peers, and the more advanced elements of the Liberal 
party were not represented. Ireland at first claimed the attention 
of the Government, and the ministry had to propose measures to 
alleviate the distress and to repress the disorder caused by the 
famine. « ^ 

A popular movement in Britain, known as the Chartist 
movement, was the next di^culty vrhich faced the ministry- It 
obtained this name from the fact that its promoters had drawn 
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up a “People^s Charter” which demanded <six concessions — man- 
hood suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, payment of 

_ ■‘‘T'''"rnerTabers, abolition of property qualification for mein- 
The Cliartist . , t i it* 

movement, b^ of Parliament, and equal electoral^ districts. The 

movement had reached formidable dimensions in 
1838, and had led to serious riots. After that it iiad been 
quiescent, only to show increased energy in 1S48, owing to the 
great revolutions in that year all over Europe (Chap. XLVIII). 
An Irishman, by name Feargtis QP Connor^ an enormous man with 
a great capacity for mob oratory, was its leader.^ A monster 
petition was prepared, containing over five and a half million 
signatures. OConnoPs idea was to lead a gigantic procession 
and present thef petition to the House of Commons. But the 
Duke of Wellington, as commander- in -chief, made such an 
arrangement of the troops that all prospects of disorder were 
dissipated, and, in addition, one hundred and seventy thousand 
'““special constables, drawn chiefly from the upper and middle 
classes, were sworn in to keep order if the need arose. In the 
qnd, on *5, day, the monster petition was taken to the House 
of Commons in a hackney coach, but the procession was not 
allowed to cross Westminster Bridge. Then the petition was 
examined, and more than half the signatures were discovered 
to be fbrgeries. The Chartist agitation failed to survive the 
ridicule and discredit that this revelation brought upon it, and 
died harmlessly away, though several of its original demands 
WTre "granted, wholly or in part, in later years. Compared to 
the revolutions on the Continent, the Chartist movement in 
Britain was a very small affair; the forces on the side of order 
in Britain were too strong, and, moreover, the Gov^srnment being 
based on popular support? the Chartist movement failed to win 
much national sympathy. 

In 1852 Lord John RusselPs nwnistry came to an end. The. 
foreign policy of Lord Paln'jerston had been severely criticized 
by the queen, and,i.his methods were so irregular 
Lord j. Russell, that he was forced by Lord John Russell to 
j resign (1851). A few months later Palmerston 

; ' 1 He appealed, he said, “to the unshaved chins, fhe blistered hands, and fustian jackets of 

n the igepuine working .man"* j ‘ ^ \ ‘ ’ 

ni.: . ,■ jjv 
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had what he called 4 iis Tit-for-tat ” with Lord John Eussell, 
and beat him in tj|e House of Commons over an amendment 
in a Militia Bilt, a -defeat which led to the resignation of the 
ministry (1S52;). 

On Lord John RusselF^ resignation, follow^, ed by a brief tenure 
of power by Lord Derby (the Lord Stanley of PeeFs ministry), 
who did ndt attempt, however, to rev^ive protec- Lord Aberdeen’s 
tion, the queen persuaded the leaders of the 
Peelites and of the Whigs to combine in a coali- 
tion ministry. Peel had died in 1850, and the Duke of Wellington 
in 1852, but Peel’s followers held the two most important posi- 
tions in the ministry — Aberdeen being prime minister, 2md 
Gladstojie chancellor of the exchequer. The two chief Whigs, 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston^ made up their dispute, 
the one becoming leader of the House of Commons, and the 
other home secretary, whilst Lord Clarendon Was made foreign 
secretary. ‘‘ England does not love coalitions ” w’as Disraeli s 
remark upon this ministry, and it lasted but a short time and 
accomplished little. Gladstone, however, had time tc>*#w&ep awgy 
the remaining protective duties, and made Great Britain a purely 
free-trade country. In foreign affairs the ministry showed itself 
somewhat weak and hesitating, as a coalition of such diverse 
elements was perhaps bound to be, and its mismanagement of 
the Crimean War led to its resignation in 1855. 


5. The Dictatorship of Lord Palmerston ^ 
1855-655 and the Reform Bill of 1867 


For the next ten years (1855-18*65) Lord Palmerston was 
the practical dictator of the country. On two occasions, how- 


ever, he found himself in a minority. Pie was Palmerston’s 



beaten, in 1857, in the House Commons 

because he l^)be.ld high-hanjjgd *action.-of our 

agent in,,, Hong-Kong, Tie thereiipon dissolved Pariianient and 

tame back with ^considerable majority. On the second 

occasion, a few months lat;f;r, in 1858, he was held to have 

truckled to France; A man called Orsinrbad "tried to 'murder 


, kklil .i... 
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Napoleon III, the ruler of that country. had contrived his 
plot in London, and, in order to preventr the recurrence of 
such an affaii^and to soothe French susceptibilities, Palmerston 
brought in a Conspiracy to Murder Bill, making such a con- 
spiracy a felony punishable by pena]^ servitude for life. The 
opposition represented this bill as due to French dictation, and 
the bill was thrown out. Palmerston resigned. Lord Derby 
formed the second of his administrations, only to make way, 
after fifteen months of office, for the return of Palmerston in 
1859. 

Apart from foreign affairs, of which Lord John Russell had 
control after 1859, there is little of importance to record during 
these '^ten years. Gladstone^^ had devg,lQ|;)ed . 

Liher„al,. and.Tm.^8,5,9.J)CC^lue.-,. 

exchequei:^ IJc jexhihjted^great financial skill, and stiiL 
gr,eajter^ powers „pf. pratpry, jn which he annually^ 

produced. After the Crimean War, in which France had been 
our ally, was over, Great Britain became very apprehensive of 
Napoleof? MFs ambitions, and the scare of an invasion from France 
led to the formation, in 1858, of the VoIunUerSy who fifty years 
later were merged in the Territorial Army. The Prince Consort 
died in 1861. Though never very popular in Great Britain, and 
though times his influence over the queen, especially in 
foreign affairs, was somewhat resented and sometimes misunder- 
stood, he had devoted his whole energies to his adopted country, 
and liis death was a great loss. Moreover, the grief of the 
queen was inconsolable, and she lived in almost complete re- 
tirement for the next ten years. 

Lord Palmerston died, “full of years and hon'^ur% in 1865, 
when within two days of his eighty-first birthday. Few can 
Career of Lord ^ larger experience of political life than 

Pai^rston he had. He had been given a “ rotten borough ” 
to represent irv 1807, on the quaint condition of 
its owner that “he should never r.set foot in the borough L and 
had remained a member of »<.the House of Commons till his 
death nearly sixty years later. He had served under ten prime 
ministers.* For nearly fifty »years faq^had been a minister of the 
Crown, and Tor a greater portion of the time since 1830 he had 

, ‘ "i- / L > T 'f V , . " ' , > i . ’ 
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been mainly responsible, either as foreign secretary or as prime 
minister, for the foi'feign policy of the country, iLord Palmerston 
has been described a thorough English gentleman. He was 
a good-humoured and good-tempered man, blulf and hearty, 
loving a political fight, a-fid yet a generous foe. He was an 
excellent landlord and a keen sportsman, who made of his 
exercise, as he said, ‘‘a religion ” k Masterful in council, ex- 
pert in administration, he possessed all those qualities of com- 
mon sense, self-confidence, and courage which appealed to his 
country, and, towards the end of his life his supremacy was 
hardly questioned, even by his political opponents. He has 
been described, , with some truth, as a Conservative at home 
and a Revolutionist abroad^ After 1832 he haS little sympathy 
with further reform movements in Great Britain, and whilst he 
was in power no reforms were passed; but his sympathy with 
Liberal aspirations in countries which did not enjoy the same 
measure of self-government and liberty as Great Britain was 
sincere and outspoken (p. 655). 

After Lord Palmerston^s death the further reforfif %f Parlia- 
ment could no longer be delayed. The agitation in favour of 
reform became serious, and a gigantic procession ^he Reform 
organized by the reformers swept down the railings ^^^ 7 * 

of Hyde Park when its members were not allowed to pass 
through the park gates. Lord John Russell, who succeeded 
Palmerston as prime minister, tried to pass a bill, but some of 
his own party — who were compared by Bright to the discon- 
tented refugees in the cave of Adullam, and hence came to be 
known as “the Adullamites” — attacked the bill so fiercely that 
Lord John Russell resigned. Lord Derby then^ formed the 
third and last of his administrations. * The Conservative leaders, 
and in particular Disraeli, considered that a Reform Bill must 
be produced, though Lord Derby confessed it was a leap in 
the dark’\ Consequently Disraeli, «ii 1867, piloted a new Reform 
Bill through the House of Commons, though he had,, as he 
said, “to educate his own party as he did so, and though he 

1 Lord Palmerston riding on his old grey horse was one of the most familiar sights in 
London, and he thought nothing of ridJIig in the rain to Harrow— his old school — and back 
when not far short of eighty years of age. 
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^ had to accept many amendments from tfie opposition leader, 
Gladstone. , ■' f 


6. Review of Affairs outside Party Politics, 

1832-67 


On the whole our domestic politics from the fall of Lord 
Lrey in 1834 to the Reform Bill of 1867 were, apart from the 
Review of repeal of the Corn Laws, unexciting, 

affairs, This was partly due to the fact that the programme 
1832 67. Liberals or Whigs was exhausted, and that 

they desired or|^anic changes no more than the Conservatives. 
Moreover, towards the close of the period the attention of 
Great Britain was increasingly drawn to affairs outside her own 
shores. First came the revolutionary movements of 1848. 
Then followed the intrigues and negotiations leading to the 
Crimean War of 1S54, Immediately after the termination of 
ijiat wai«^@rme the Indian Mutiny of 1857, which was followed 
by the war of Italian Unity in 1859. The American Civil 
War occurred in 1861, and caused the stoppage of the supply 
of raw cotton from the Southern States, thus causing the most 
fearful distress in Lancashire, as many of the cotton mills had 
to be closed. Later on came the Danish question which led to 
the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 (see Ch. XLVIIT, §§ 2 and 3). 
But, ^above all, the best energies of the nation were occupied 
in other directions. The later years of the period were years 
of wonderful and continuous progress in industries and manu- 
factures, a progress which was illustrated by a gteat exhibition 
held in Hyde Park in 185C. In the domain of literature, Tenny- 
son and Browning, Thackeray and Dickens, Carlyle and Ruskin 
were doing some of their best vfovk. In the domain of science, 
Darwin was arriving at that theory of natural selection based on 
the facts of evolution which was tB be published to an astonished 
and at first incredulous world m 1S59. 

Moreover, both in England and Scotland, ecclesiastical contro- 
versies were acute. In England, ip 1833, Church or 

. , Oxford by iVkw<a!«,and 
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Its object was not onlf to make people realize the continuity of 
the Church of Eng^nd, and to revive some of the ceremonies 
and doctrines of the ^arly and middle ages, but also , 

to bring the Church more in touch with the needs of Church 

. . , movement, 

the time. 1 he opponents of the High Church party, 
the Broad Church and Lotv Church parties, maintained that the 
opinions of the more extreme, at all events, of the High Church 
party were contrary to the doctrines of the Church of England 
as settled at the Reformation, and approximated to those of the'’ 
Church of Rome. Colour was lent to this charge by the fact that 
Newman seceded to Rome in 1845,^ and that his example was 
followed Sy many others. These ecclesiastical controversies occu- 
pied much public attention, especially between %S4o and 1865. 
They were of considerable benefit to the Church of England, as 
they provoked keenness and energy, and ever since the Oxford 
movement the activities of that Church have been manifold and 
productive. 

In Scotland, also, there was, during these years, a great 
religious movement. As has been explained in an eaaik# chapte|- 
(see Ch. XXXV), Presbyterianism had, after the revolu- 
tion of 1688, been established as the State religion of Uon 0^^1843' 
Scotland. But considerable dissensions had at vari- Scotland, 
ous times arisen, more especially as to the system in Scotland 
whereby ministers were appointed by individual lay patrons. It 
was held by a great many that the appointment of ministers should 
rest, not with any individual, but with each separate congrej^ation 
or their representatives, and at all events that the latter should 
possess a veto on any appointment. The matter came up before 
Parliament, but the Government would not recognize the right of 
veto. Consequently in 1843 came th% famous disruption in the 
Scottish Church, and a large number of people, headed by Df\ 
Chalmers^ founded a new organization called the Free Church 
of Scotland Some sixty years latej, in 1900, the great majority 
of the members of the Free Chjirch amalgamated with the United 
Presbyterian Church, the other <^ief dissident from the State. 
Church, and formed “the United Free Church'’, though a 
minority declined to unite agd remained a separate organization. 


i He eventually became: a Cardinal 
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XL VI. Politics, and Parties from 
the Reform Act of 1867 to 
the Parliament Act of 1911 

I. From the Reform Act of 1867 the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 


We may take as our third period in our survey of politics 
since 1815 the nineteen years that elapsed between the passing 
of the second E:eform Bill of 1867 and the defeat of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. The Reform Bill of 1867 opened a new era. 
Under that bill as finally passed, all rate-paying householders were 
given the vote, and lodgers who paid ;3^io a year in rent,^ whilst in 
the counties the occupation franchise was lowered to ^,12, Hence- 
forth the artisan in the town became the arbiter in politics, and the 
parties adapt themselves to their new master. The Whigs 

became definitely Liberals, and the Radical element grew in- 
creasingly stronger in their councils* The more enterprising of the 
Conservatives called themselves Tory-Democrats, and wooed the 
working<"' man with words as honeyed as those of their opponents, 
and promises hardly less lavish. Moreover, by this time the old 
leaders had disappeared. Lord Palmerston, as we have seen, 
died In 1865. Lord John Russell retired from public life after 
his defeat in 1866, and Lord Derby after the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1867. Lord George Bentinck had died in 1848, Sir 
Robert Peel in 1850, the Duke of Wellington in 1-852, and Lord 
Aberdeen in i860. Therway was thus left open for two men, 
Benjamin Disraeli and William Ewart Gladstone. 

Seldom in English history hav^ two great statesmen living in 
the same age been so different as Gladstone and Disraeli. Glad- 

Giadsta^il -S^tish^^d^^^^^ and enjoyed an 

education at Eton gpd He made his reputa- 

originally by a book in which he advocated High 
Church principles with regard to Church and State, and began his 
”' 7 ''' iProvid^sd that the3r^4^ccfti^|lf«iJodgmg5 for twelve moRthfe. 
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political career when i^rely twenty-three, being given a “ pocket 
borough '' which belonged to a Tory of the most extreme type. 
Subsequently, as we Jiave seen, after being for a ^hort time a 
member of Peel’s Conservative ministry, he had become a Peelite 
when the Corn Laws were abolished. He then slowly developed 
into a Liberal, and the budget speeches which he made as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, first in the coalition mjnistry of Lord 
Aberdeen and then in- the Liberal ministry of Lord Palmerston, 
are still famous, • 

Disraeli was the grandson of an Italian Jew^, and was not 
brought up at any school or university. Notorious in his early 
manhood for the length of his ringlets, the quantity of his rings, 
and the extravagant taste of his waistcoats^ hentried four times 
to get into Parliament before he eventually in 1837 succeeded, 
and he was laughed down wLen he made his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons His great chance for distinction had 
come over the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. He was the 
brain of the protectionists under the leadership first of Lord ^ > 
George Bentinck and then of Lord Derby, and, thoii^ disliked 
and distrusted at first by some of his own party, who regarded him 
as a political adventurer, he had shown conspicuous capacity in the 
long periods of Conservative opposition between 1S46 and 1866. 

The great duel between Disraeli and Gladstone absorbed 
political interest for the next few years, the former being, by the 
irony of history, the leader of the great aristocratic party in the 
State, and the latter of the more advanced Liberals. Both men 
had the gift, at all events in their later years, of arousing the 
enthusiasm and devotion of their respective supporters, and also, 
it must be added, of provoking the lively distrust of their respec- 
tive opponents. Both were men of exceptional ability, who shone 
in spheres outside politics. Disraeli was a WTiter of romances, 
and perhaps the most succes^ul of all writers of political novels. 
Gladstone’s variety of tastes and interests was extraordinary, and 
made him an omnivorous reader, \ productive writer, and the 

^ A lady who met him at a dinner party \vheii%e was a young man describes him as wear- 
ing a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold band running down the 
outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, and white gloves with several brilliant rings outside them* 

‘■*It was then that he made his famt3tts remark: will sit down now, but the time will 

come when you will hear me 
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best talker in London, so it was said, ^fter Thomas Carlyle. 
Intense conviction, great courage, a noble voice and delivery, and 
a wonderful dow of language, combined to make Gladstone an 
orator who had few equals for the effect that he could produce on 
his hearers. Moreover, he was a statesman with almost super- 
human powers of work and capacity for detail. Disraeli was a 
great coiner of telling phrases, and his speeches had an epigram- 
matic flavour which delighted his hearers, whilst he excelled in 
satire. He was a man of imagination, who could see further into 
the future than any of his party, and his predictions were often 
strikingly verified. “ If men were attracted wrote a distinguished 
historian, ‘‘ to Gladstone by what he said, they were fascinated by 
an attempt to ascertain what Disraeli thought.'' The British 
people never quite understood Disraeli; he was the “mystery- 
man ", as a bishop called him, of British politics, and this mys- 
teriousness undoubtedly increased his power. ^ 

On Lord Derby's resignation at the beginning of 1868, Dis- 
raeli became prime minister. A general election was held in that 
Contrary to Disraeli's expectation, a great many 
ministry, of the new voters were on the Liberal side. Conse- 
quently the Liberals got a majority in the House of 
Commons, and before the end of the year Disraeli had resigned. 

The^ new ministry, under the leadership of Gladstone^ held 
office for just over five years (1868-1874). It included Lowe as 
, chancellor of the exchequer — a brilliant but indis- 

Gladstone's , . , , t , , 

first nfinistry,, creet Statesman who had been the leader of the 
1868 74. Adullamites — and Cardwell as secretary for war. 

Bright^ the leader of the advanced section, was at the board 
of trade, but he resigned in 1870. Lord Clarendon was foreign 
secretary tiirhis death in i8fo, whenZ^?r^ Granville, who through- 
out led the Liberals in the House of Lords, succeeded him. Glad- 
stone boasted with truth that this, fidministration was not an idle 
one;Tndeed It made changes^ more important than any since that 
of Lord Grey in 1830, An Act^ was passed making educatiop, 
compulsory, and establishing^ school boards where necessary 
(D ’o9^)- were abolished for the holders of 

fl^^^hijps aqd ^ schoW^^ universities of i 

'Canibfidgq. Trade unlo ns'|i^"|i^ !izeT (prdos). Under the 
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Ballot Act, secret voting was jpatablished at the election of 

members of Faiiiar^ent. sJK 

Meanwhile Cardv^ell revolutionized the system lif the British 
army. The pmjchase of officers’ commissions was abolished. The 
system of short service — eventually fixed at seven 3^ears 
with the colours, followed by five in the reserve — was army 
established, which ensured that our army should be 
composed of young men, and that the country in time of need 
should have, considering the smallness of its ordinary army, a 
large reserve. Finally, the linked battalion method was adopted, 
under which one battalion of a regiment was abroad and the 
other, nominally of equal strength, was in Britain. Ire- 
land, however, obtained by far the largest share '^of Glad- 
stone’s attention, the Irish Church Act and the first Land Act 
being passed at this time, whilst fresh disorders required new 
Coercion Acts (p. 647). 

‘‘The accomplishment of reforms”, it has been said, “invari- 
ably reduces the ranks of the reformers.” The more timid thought 
such incessant legislative activity as Gladstone’s 
Government displayed disturbing and wanted repose, becomes 
The Government’s bark frightened the more mode- 
rate, whilst its bite, partially muz;?;led as it was by the House of 
Lords and the old Whig contingent in the cabinet, was ndt severe 
enough to satisfy the more extreme elements in the Liberal party. 
In particular the Nonconformist section was displeased with the 
religious settlement in the Elementary Education Act, Minor 
proposals had again alienated popular sympathies.^ The foreign 
policy of the Government, especially under Lord Granville, had 
been somewhi?t dilatory and unenterprising. Our mediation in 
the Franco-German war of 1870, our policy towards Russia when 
she repudiated the treaty which she had made after the Crimean 
War, and our negotiations with the United States of America over 
the “Alabama” claims had been, discreet, decidedly unadven- 
turous (pp. 667 and 669-70).# 

The Conservatives had, in Disraeli, a leader who took full 


1 For instance, a proposed tax on matches had led to a protest and a procession from the 
match-workers of East London, who assorted that they would be thrown out of work, and a 
Licensing Bill of the Government, it was said)i> “would rob the poor man of his heer^\ 
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advantage of these elements of dissatisfaction. He said of Glad- 
stone’s Irish administration tliat he legalized'confiscation, conse- 
crated sacrilege, and^ndoned high treason He compared the 
occupants of the treasury bench (upon which nyembers of the 
Government sat) to a range of exhausted volcaiKies and epitor 
mized their policy as one of ‘‘plundering and blundering”. He 
exhorted the country to realize the greatness of its imperial desti- 
nies, and summed up the Conservative policy “ as being the 
i^amtenance of our institutions, the preservation of our empire, 
arid tjre improvement of the" condition '"of the people”. 

/[•'In 1874 a cabinet disagreement induced Gladstone quite 
suddenly, and to the surprise even of some of his own colleagues 
in the ministry, to dissolve Parliament. In the election 
ministry, which followed the Conservatives were triumphant. 
1874-80. Gladstone resigned, and Disraeli came into office with a 
majority of fifty over Liberals and Irish combined. For the first 
time since PeeFs ministry of 1841 the Conservatives were really 
in power as well as in office. They had a majority large enough 
tp preveiTtr^iccidents in a division, but not large enough to en- 
courage independence on the part of individual members. They 
had in Disraeli'^ a leader of great brilliance, and one who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the confidence of the Crown to a greater 
degree tiian any other prime minister except Lord Melbourne.^ 
They possessed competent ministers in the House of Lords with 
Lord Derby (the son of the former Conservative prime minister) as 
foreign secretary and Lgrd^SuUshury as secretary for India, and in 
the House of Commons with Mr\ Cross as home secretary and 
Sir Stafford Northcote as chancellor of the exchequer. 

Moreover;, the opposition was weak and divided. Gladstone 
retired for the time into prlVate life, to make occasional reappear- 
The Liberal somewhat embarrassing to the leader 

who succeeded him, Lord Hartington^ afterwards 
Duke of Dewnshirei and there were frequent dis- 
agreements between the Whigs, nvhom the latter represented, 
and the Radicals, amongst whe'm Mr. Chamberlain was the most 

1 In 1876 Disraeli became Earl of Beaconsfield and went to the House of Lords. 

2 Comparing his attitude towards Queen Victoria with Gladstone’s, Disraeli once said, 
** Gladstone treats the queen like a public department; I treat her like a woman". The 
queen spoke of Disraeli, after hiS; death, as her “dear, great friend". 


and Irish 
opposition. 
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forceful personality. »The Conservatives, however, found great 
difficulty in the concjuct of business in Parliament, owing to the 
obstructive tactics wlaich were developed by the* Irish party, 
and which necessitated new rules for the course of debate. The 
aim of the Irish was to cqjicentrate attention on the Irish ques- 
tion and the demand for Home Rule by obstructing all business 
which was not of an Irish character, and incidentally, perhaps, 
to foster the feeling for Home Rule by combining with it a 
desire for the absence of the Irish members from the Iniperiaf 
Parliament, An endless amount of time was scientifically ^Yasted 
in discussions about nothing in particular, and one Irish member 
spoke no less than five hundred times in one session.^ 

Nevertheless, despite obstructive tactics, tile Conservative 
Government redeemed their pledges with regard to the improve- 
" ment in the condition of the people by passing some useful laws 
affecting public health and factories, the legal position of trade 
unions, and the safety of sailors in merchant vessels, 
the transfer of land, and the construction of artisan Disraeli’s 
dwellings, thus developing that course of legislation ^ 

to which reference has been made in the last chapter. But the 
chief interest of Disraelfs ministry arose from its conduct of 
foreign and imperial affairs. In Africa and in India events of 
importance took place. With 1876 public attention was ateorbed 
by affairs in the near East. “ The Bulgarian atrocities per- 
petrated by the Turks, sufficiently horrible in themselves but 
magnified by the press, drew Gladstone from his retirement. 
The intervention of Russia led to a series of critical negotiations, 
which finally ended in the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, a treaty 
which, securii-rg, as many thought, in Disraelfs phrase, '‘peace 
wuth honour”, w’on much popular suf>port (p. 671). 

Two years after the Treaty of Berlin, in 1880, Lord Beacons- 
field, having been in office for six and a half years, appealed to 
the country at a general election. He was decisively 

, , j j r ra r Clauses of 

beaten, and retired from oiiv:e. The causes of Beaconsfieid’s 
his defeat may be briefly summarized. If Glad- 


1 The tactics of the Irish party have been humorously summarized by a member of it as 
being:— I, To work in Government tlm'l. a,- To aid anybody to spend Government time. 
3. Whenever you see a bill, block it. 4. Whenever you see a raw, rub it. 
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Stoners imperial policy had been too supiira, that of Beaconsfield 
had been too adventurous. Moreover, the -Liberals were more 
scientifically 'organized in the constituencies, owing in a large 
degree to the energy of Mr. Chamberlain. Soiw bad harvests 
and the depression of trade told — most unreasonably, such 
things do — against the party that was in power. The swing 
of the pendulum”, or, as Lord Salisbury once called it, ‘The 
great law of the pendulum ”, was another element adverse to 
Ihe Conservatives. But, above all else, Gladstone's re-entry into 
politics had filled the Liberals with enthusiasm. Though over 
seventy years of age, he showed most amazing energy in his 
famous campaigns, especially in his own constituency, Midlothian. 
Wherever he weTit, his personality commanded victory; and when 
the elections came, the Liberals had converted a minority of 
50 into a majority over the Conservatives of 166 if the Irish 
Nationalist members were included in it, and into a majority of 
106 if they were not. 

On Lord Beaconsfield's resignation, the queen sent for Lord 
flartingte*?' nominally the Liberal leader, to form a ministry; but 
Gladstone’s was dear that no one but Gladstone could now 

party. Lord Hartington accordingly re* 
difficuities. fused to becoiiie prime minister, and Gladstone 
was surfmioned, and formed his second administration. During 
the next five years a succession of difficult crises arose, of whicM 
Gladstone’s ministry had to attempt a solution. Ireland, as usual, 
occupied a large share of the public attention. The obstructive 
tactics of Parnell — ^the Irish Nationalist leader — and his followers 
necessitated fresh rules of procedure in the House of Commons; 
the agrarian^ outrages required new measures of <^coercion ; and 
then followed, in 1882, tlie tragic murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (p. 648). In South Africa, a peace wLich gave the 
Boers local independence under our nominal suzerainty was 
made soon after the Britisjp. disaster at Majuba (188a). In 
West ^Africa, the “grab” for t^irritory, initiated by Germany, 
began 'in 1884. In Egypt, the absence of any definite policy 
led first to the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, and then 
to the death of Gordon at Khartoiim in 1885. In India, the 
dangerous movements of the Russians against Afghanistan almost 
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brought about a war in 1884. In the midst of all these diffi- 
culties the legislati’^^^e output of the Government was not con- 
siderable. Gladstone, however, passed in 1881 a’ second Irish 
Land BUI oi ei^ionnous compTS^^^ and, through an understand- 
ing with the opposition, br.pught about by the Queen, passed the 
Bejorm Bill of 1884, which gave the vote to the agricultural and 
unskilled labourers and rearranged the constituencies. 

During these troublous years Gladstone’s own cabinet w’as not 
harmonious. In ability the ministry was strong. The Duke ^ 
Argyll and Lord Spencer^ both able men, belonged to it. Lord 
Hartmgton was at the India Office, and Lord Granville at the 
Foreign Office. The more advanced sections in the party were 
represented by John Bright and Mr Chamberlain, The Speaker, 
however, expressed the opinion that it w^ould be a difficult togm- 
to drive, and so it proved. The old Whigs and the new Radicals 
contained elements too . diverse for a satisfactory combination. , 
The former, like political boa constrictors, as someone 
Lord Hartington, had to ^SlowTMfMment after instalment ' 61 
the diet provided by the latter, a process wdiich soon’ifSd to th^ 
retirement of the Duke of Argyll. This was not the only resig- 
nation ; disagreements about Irish coercion led to that of Forster, 
the Irish secretary, and about Egyptian affairs, to that of Bright. 
Threats of such a course were plentiful; it is said, ind&d, that 
Irithin a period of one month nine of the cabinet, for one 
reason or another, contemplated resignation. Moreover, though 
the official opposition, under Sir Stafford Northcote |Lord 
Beaconsfield died in 1881), was somewhat feeble in its criticism, 
a small group of four independent Conservatives, calling them- 
selves the “ Fburth Party ’Q of whom Lord Randol|)h Churchill 
and Mr. Balfour afterwards becamd* the most famous, made 
pungent and unceasing attacks upon the policy pursued by the 
Government. » 

Finally, in 1885, Gladstone wa^ beaten on a small point in 
the House of Commons, and^resigned. He was succeeded by 
the Marquis of Salisbury^ who had served in Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment, first as secretary of state for India, and then, on Lord 
Derby’s resignation in 187^ as foreign secretary. He w^as in 
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power, however, for only a short time, as, hi the general election 
which ensued in 1886, Gladstone was again^ successful, and re- 
^'turned to office. But Ireland was to be Gladstone's 
1885-6; undoing. He had gradually comerto the convic- 

andthe^Home’ tion that the Only solution of the Irish question 
Rule Bill. allowing the Irish to have Home J^uk-^ 

a Parliament of their own, subject, in such matters as customs 
duties, the army and navy, and foreign policy, to the Imperial 
supremacy. His opponents maintained that his final decision 
in favour of this policy was due to the fact that a combination 
of the Conservative and the Irish members in the new House 
of Commons exactly balanced the Liberal members, and that 
therefore, without Irish support, his position was extremely 
precarious. But, whatever his motives, he produced the Home 
Rule Bill, with a result that was disastrous to his own party. 
Many of his chief supporters deserted him, including Lord 
Hartington, Mr, Chamberlain, and Mr. Bright. Opponents of 
the bill feared that under the bill the Protestant and progressive 
minority tfeit lived in the north of Ireland would be sacrificed to 
the Roman Catholics, and that Home Rule for Ireland was but 
a stepping-stone to complete separation. As a consequence the 
bill was thrown out in the House of Commons, amidst great 
excitement, by a majority of 30 votes. Gladstone, on appealing 
to the country, was beaten, and Lord Salisbury returned to office. 


2. 1886-1911, Recent Affairs 

The last^ period in our review of domestic politics is from 
1886 to 1911. The events and personalities of these twenty-five 
years are too near for historical judgments upon them to be 
crystallized; and the briefest summa-ry of the facts must suffice. 

First of all, a word must said as to the fortunes of parties. 
The Home Rule movement shatte^^ed for a time the Liberal party, 
i The disruption of E returned to power in 1892. 

power, Gladstone had continued to lead the party, 
and formed his fourj;h administration in that year. 
But he retired from office in 1894, soon after the House of Lords 
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bad thrown out his second Home Rule Bill. Lord Rosebery 
became prime minisjjer, but resigned office, after a defeat in the 
House of Commons, 1895. Dissensions in the’ party subse- 
quently led to tjie retirement of Lord Rosebery from the leader- 
ship, and Sir Henry Camphfll-Bannerman succeeded. The South 
African War of 1899 still further increased the disagreements of 
the party; and not till the war was over did a revival of Liberal 
fortunes take place. 

Meantime, the opponents of Home Rule — who called thenv 
selves Unionists— consisted of three elements: there were the 
Conservatives under Lord Salisbury, the Whigs development of 
under Lord Hartington (who became Duke of Unionist party. 
Devonshire in 1891), and a Radical section undS: Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the last two elements calling themselves Liberal-Unionists. 
At first there was only an informal co-operation between Con- 
servatives and Liberal-Unionists, and the latter refused to join 
the former in office. Consequently Lord Salisbury s administra- 
tion of 1886 was, at its formation, purely Conser- Salisbury, 
yative; it included Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr, W. H. Smith and Mr. Balfour. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons, who had an immense hold 
upon the country, in consequence of the vigour of his orafory and 
his ideals of social reform, suddenly resigned, in 1887, because 
he disapproved of the additional expenditure proposed for the 
army and navy. His place as chancellor of the exchequer was 
taken by Mr. Goschen, a Liberal-Unionist of great ability, whilst 
Mr. W. H. Smith became leader of the house. On Mr. Smith’s 
death, in 1891; Mr. Balfour, who had achieved a great reputation 
in consequence of his pacification of IMand, succeeded him. 

Lord Salisbury remained in office till 1892, and was then 
succeeded, as we have seen, by Mr. Gladstone. But he became 
prime minister for the third time in 1895. The alliance of the 
Unionist elements now becan^e a coalition. ^ 

strong administration was formed ,iwhich included 
Mr. Balfour and Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Duke of iy02-5. 

Devonshire and Lord Lan^downe, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, 
Goschen. On Lord Salisbury's retirement in 1902 (followed by 
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that of Mr. Goschen and Sir M. Hicks-Bea^h), Mr. Balfour^ Lord 
Salisbury's nephew, became prime minister.^ Very shortly after- 
wards, in 1^03, Mr. Chamberlain propose a policy of Tari^ 
Reform, with the object, at one and the same time, of encourag- 
ing home manufactures and of drawipg our Imperial ties closer 
through a system of preferential tariffs with the colonies. These 
proposals broke up the Unionist party; Mr. Chamberlain left 
office in order to advocate his policy with greater freedom, whilst 
the Duke of Devonshire and others resigned because Mr. Balfour 
sympathized with that policy. The dissensions in the Unionist 
ranks combined with other causes to lead to an overwhelming 
victory for the Liberals in 1906, and the long Unionist rule came 
to an end. 

f Of the later history it is too early to say anything at all Sir 

Henry Campbell -Bminernian formed a Liberal administration, 
Liberals return resignation, shortly before his death, in 

to power, 1906. j^o8, Air. Asquith succeeded as prime minister. 

The most significant feature of the new Parliament of 1906 lay 
perhaps the appearance of the new Labour group of some 
fifty members. The Irish Home Rule party already formed 
one section of some eighty members independent of the two 
great parties in the State, and the growth of another may lead 
to impcJirtant developments in our party system. It is possible, 
therefore, for this as well as for other reasons, that the year 
1906 may form the beginning of a new era in the history of our 
politics. The period since 1906 has been one of considerable 
legislative activity. But the House of Lords rejected some of 
the chief Liberal measures, and finally rejected the Budget at 
; the close of 1909. Mr. Asquith at once dissolved Parliament 

: and a fresh' election was held, with the result that the Liberals 

<1" remained in power, but with a majority of only two over the 

, Unionists. The support, however, ^f the Irish and Labour parties 
gave them a majority of 12a which enabled them to re-pass the 
Budget in the House dTCommpns, and it was then accepted 
■; ; by' the House of Lords. Asquith brought forward at the 


’ ; , ■ same time proposals for curtailing the powers of the House of 
" Lords, but the death of King Edward VII in May, 1910, led to 
' ; ’iV a between the” paMcal ''.parties, and to an attempt at eifect- 


an attempt at ei 
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ing a compromise as ta the constitution and powers of the House 
of Lords In future. 

A long series of cpnferences between the ieadei!^ of the two 
parties failed, however, to produce a settlement. Mr. Asquith 
then dissolved Parliament ^ain, and appealed to the Pariia 
constituencies to support his projDOsals with regard ment Act 
to the House of Lords. The result of the General ° 

Election, held in December, 1910, was that the Coalition, com- 
posed of the Liberal, the Irish Nationalist, and the Labour parties,* 
had almost identically the same majority in the House of Com- 
mons as in the previous Parliament Parliament Bill — as 

the Bill containing Mr. Asquith’s proposals was called — was 
accordingly passed through the House of Commo?is. The House 
of Lords, then, made considerable amendments, which the House 
of Commons refused to accept. The king, however, on the advice 
of his ministers, agreed to create a sufficient number of peers to 
force the Bill, if necessary, in its original form through the House 
of Lords. As a consequence, Lord Lansdowne, the leader of 
the Opposition, and the bulk of his followers abstaii^d from^ 
voting when it became clear that insistence on the amendments 
would lead to an enormous creation of peers; and though a 
considerable number of Unionist peers refused to follow their 
leader’s example, the Bill was finally passed by a majority of 
17. Under the terms of the Parliament Act, the House of 
Lords is deprived of the power it formerly held of rejecting a 
Money Bill; and if any other Bill is passed by the Hous'e of 
Commons in three successive sessions, and is rejected by the 
House of Lords in each of these sessions, it becomes law, not- 
withstanding itis rejection for the third time by the House of 
Lords, so long as a period of two yei^rs has elapseS since the 
second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons in the first 
of these sessions, 

Of other features of the twenty-five years since 1886 some- 
thing may be said. First, there^has l^een a growth in the respect 
for the authority of the Crown. 'I^his w’-as due partly influence 
to the affection inspired for the queen, especially after Crown, 
the Jubilee of 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, when her 
long reign was celebrated with great enthusiasm, and partly to the 
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confidence fostered by the shrewdness and tact of her successor; 
and partly again to the increased knowledge of the Victorian era 
through the publication of letters and biographies which revealed 
the part played by the Crown in our national affairs — a much 
greater part than was popularly supposed. Along with that has 
come an increased feeling of pride in, and of responsibility for 
the Empire, combined with much more enlightened notions as 
to its value — due to a variety of causes which are dealt with else- 
where (p. 67c). As a consequence, foreign and imperial affairs 
absorbed much attention during this period, especially during the 
South African War of 1899-1903, Lastly, there has been, during 
these twenty-five years, and especially in the latter portion of 
them, a good dl;al of unrest amongst the manual workers of the 
country. The relations between Capital and Labour have been 
uneasy, and have led to frequent strikes and still more frequent 
threats of them. The Board of Trade has often intervened with 
success in settling the differences between the employers and their 
workmen, and it seems not improbable that the Government in 
file neaB^uture may be given fuller powers in order to prevent, if 
possible, these disastrous Industrial Wars. 

Apart from Ireland and the passions ^gendered by the Home 
Rule question, which led to a free fight in the House of Commons 
during the debate on the second Home Rule Bill in 1893, politics 
for the greater part of this period were not very exciting. Solid 
progress was, however, made, and the legislation, as has been 
explained in the last chapter, partook of a paternal character, 
enlarging as it did the sphere of State interference in many 
directions. /Constitutionally, the most important developments 
^ , ftook place in local government Ever since the 

Uevelopmentr*^ » 7,1 .7 

of local ludors, the docal administration had been in the 

government, Justices of the Peace, who were ap- 

pointed by the Lord-lieutenant each county, and who were 
usually selected from the local gentry. To the Justices of the 
Peace are still left petty crimin^P!*T>usiness and the licensing of 
public-houses and inns ; bqj; by a succession of laws passed 
between 1888 and 1894 the control of such matters as high- 
ways and bridges, housing and public health, was handed over 
to popularly elected County, District, and Parish CouncilSs 
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subject to the supervision of the central authority, the Locai 
Government Board. ^ The tendency of later legislation has been 
to increase the functkins of County Councils; th^ superinten- 
dence of education has, for instance, been handed over to 
them, and it is not improbable that in the near future the 
maintenance of the poor may also fall to their care. With these 
changes, the transformation of the government of Britain into 
a democracy may be said to be almost completed, though the 
sovereignty of the democracy is still somewhat modified through"' 
the checks imposed by the existence of the Crown and the 
House of Lords. 


XLVII. History of Ireland since 1815 

Ireland, it will be seen from this brief review, had a large 
share in the party politics of the nineteenth century. The 
Catholic Emancipation question almost broke up , „ 

ro • T • 1 • -1 Influence of 

the lory party in 1829, and the Irish famine, the ire 3 nd upon * 

immediate cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws, politics. 

completely broke it up in 1846. Differences in the cabinet 

about the Irish question led to the retirement of Lord Grey in 

1834, and to the wrecking of the Liberal party in 1S86. Politics 

at times, as Lord Salisbury once said, have meant Ireland and 

nothing else. The energies of British statesmen have been 

absorbed in endeavours to find solutions for Irish grievances, 

or in devising Acts — of which over sixty were passed between 

1800 and 1885 — for dealing with Irish disorders. 

For thirty jbars after the battle of Waterloo Daniel OConneli 
is the great figure in Irish history. was a Roman Catholic, 
and made a great reputation, in his early days, as a criminal 
lawyer. Subsequently he took* up Irish politics, and became the 
undisputed leader of the Irish people. As an 

, \ ^ ^ , Daniel O’ConnelL 

orator to a mass meeting he wa« unsurpassed; he ^ 

could, it was said, convulse an audience with laughter, move it 
to tears, or rouse it to the most passionate excitement. A 
humorous, good-natured, hospitable man, he had many elements 
of nobility, if also of weakness, in his character. His influence 
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was nearly always used in favour of cons<:itutional agitation and 
against agrarian outrages, and still more against armed rebellion, 
whilst his ld>^alty to the Crown was unskaken, and, in Queen 
Victoria’s reign, even enthusiastic. 

It may be remembered that Rorpan Catholics in 1815 were 
still excluded from sitting in Parliament and from holding vari- 
Ti e Catholic offices. O’Coniieirs first efforts were directed 
Association, to getting these disabilities removed. In 1823 he 
formed, in alliance with the Irish priests, a Catholic 
Association, which had branches in nearly every parish, and to 
the expenses of which the great mass of Catholics contributed. 
Through this association the Catholics in Ireland were organized. 
They began to '‘vote only for Protestants who were in favour of 
emancipation. INIeetings took place all over the country, and on 
one day in 1828 no fewer than two hundred were held. P'inally 
O’Connell, though a Catholic, stood for County Clare as a can- 
didate for Parliament, and won such enthusiastic support that he 
was elected without opposition. Of course he could not take 
Jiis seat,«feut he announced his intention of standing for every 
constituency where a vacancy occurred. The excitement in- 
creased, and Ireland seemed to be on the verge of revolution, 
Wellington’s Tory ministry felt that they must yield, and the 
Catholit; Emancipation Bill was at last passed in 1829. O’Connell 
consequently entered Parliament, and took a prominent part in 
the debates preceding the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Disraeli, in his early days, once summed up the Irish problem 
as being that of “a starving people, an alien Church, and an 
The tithe absentee aristocracy ’k The alien Church was the 
war, 1833-5. ^next subject attacked by O’Connell after the Reform 
Bill had been passed. Che great mass of the population in 
Ireland was Catholic; yet the Protestant Church was the estab- 
lished one, and Catholic peasants^ had to pay tithes for its sup- 
port. A war was waged against the tithes. Tithe collectors and 
even tithe payers were attackedi- and sometimes murdered. A 
stringent Coercion Act ^ was passed by the Whig Government in 

1 A Coercion Act niay be defined, as, a statute which applies only to some specified portion 
the British Isles, and which Sfusp<snd$ ordinary^constitutional liberties, arming the police 


p6mnn unknown to die ordk^ty- fetm ^ 
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1833, one cause of wjiich forbade people to be out-of-doors in 
disturbed districts between sunset and sunrise. The disorders, 
however, still continijed. But when Loj^d MeIhout?ie came into 
office in 183s sudden calm occurred. A tacit understanding 
was arrived at, and O’Connell supported the Government The 
ministry, in return, ruled Ireland in a sympathetic spirit, largely 
through the efforts of Drummond, the undersecretary, whilst 
O’ConnelFs influence was seen in regard to the policy pursued 
and the bestowal of patronage. A law was passed by whicli 
tithes were to be paid by the landlord and not by the tenant; 
and the immediate grievance felt by the peasant was thus met 
Irish municipal government waslreformed, and an Irish Poor Law 
system introduced. 

With the advent of Peel mto power, in 1841, O’Connell was 
again in active opposition. He had previously advocated the 
Repeal of the Union of 1800, and he now threw his oxonneii’s 
whole energies into an agitation to secure the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The rule of a government 1841-3. 
directly dependent upon an Irish Parliament, instead the rule 
of a viceroy and a chief secretary dependent upon a British 
cabinet and a British Parliament, has been, since that time, the 
chief demand of the Irish party. O’Connell addressed monster 
meetings all over Ireland — it is estimated that there were at least 
a quarter of a million persons present at one held on the Hill 
of Tara.^ The agitation was assuming formidable dimensions — 
when suddenly Peel struck. Arrangements had been made for 
O’Connell to address what was designed to be the most gigantic 
of all meetings. The day before that fixed for the meeting, Peel 
forbade it by proclamation, after having made elaborate prepara- 
tions to enforce the prohibition if n^essary. O’Connell yielded 
and countermanded the meeting. Then Peel prosecuted O’Connell 
for his seditious speeches, and obtained his conviction and im- 
prisonment (1843). Though the judges in the House of Lords 
subsequently declared the sentence ’ an unjust one, O’Connell’s 
power was broken. He lost touch, with the more extreme element, 

1 No disorder ever occurred at any of these meetings, except that on one occasion the 
retiring crowd trampled down the stall cf an old woman who sold ginger-bread. The meetings 
generally terminated with enthusiastic cheers for the queen. 
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Uicaiiwilue, uerore U'Uonnell died: the famine of 1846 
(p. 622) had come upon a ^‘starving people” The holdings in 
The famine Were minutely subdivided, and the means of 

f/sfelits" were at all times but a bare sufficiency. 

The failure of the potato left the great mass of the 
population face to face with starvation.! The result on the Corn 
^ws and on British politics has already been explained. In 
Ireland Itself it had three results. ’ First, a great shrinkage of the 
population occurred, due partly' to the deaths from starvation, 
and partly to the emigration to America, which has been constant 
ever since that time. The population of Ireland, which was eight 
millions in 1841, was only four millions in 1901. Secondly, the 
Government p^issed an by which land 

might be more easily sold, hoping thus to force impoverished 
kndowners to sell their land, and to encourage peasants to buy 
It. But the consequence was that in many parts of Ireland a new 
class of ^dlords arose, who bought the land and then evicted 
the small tenants, convejting their holdings into pasture farms.^' 
1 his policy of » clearances ”, as it was called, was not entirely con- 
fined to new purchasers; but, as many of the old holdings were 
much tew small, and pasture paid much better than arable, there 
IS some little justification for this action of the landlords. 

Thirdly, the famine and the consequent evictions led to fresh 
outrages m Ireland, to the passing, therefore, of fresh coercion 
bills, and finally, in 1848— the year of revolutions— to an armed 
. msurrection under a leader called Smith O’Brien, an insurrection 
which came to an ignominious end through the- defeat of its 
eaders in a cabbage gardim. Eleven years later, in 1859 the 
extremists started, in order to enforce Irish independence’ the 

^ organization, which had for its object 

the estabtishttent of an Irish republic ® 

^ No less than one-sixth of the land of T»-«]and , 
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A new stage was reached in the Irish problem when Gladstone 
came into office in 1869. His first act was the disestaMs/ime?if 
of the Irish Church'^ connection with the State BisestabUshment 
w'as severed, and some of its endowments were 
devoted to secular purposes, though the re- Land Act, 1870. 
organized Protestant Church kept the greater part. His second 
measure was an attempt to deal with the land question. The 
land system in Ireland was quite different from that in England. 
In Ireland, the landlords were often absentees. The tenant« 
and not the landlords were responsible for the buildings and 
the gates, and, as a rule, made the improvements. Yet, 
despite this, the great mass of the tenants — except in Ulster— 
were merely tenants-at- will, who could be expeyed at any time, 
and they did not receive any compensation for their improve- 
ments; on the contrary, it occasionally happened that their rents 
were raised as a consequence. The Land Act of 1870 tried to 
remedy this state of affairs by making the landlord pay com- 
pensation both to outgoing tenants who had made improvements 
increasing the value of the farm, and to those who wgje evicted 
from their holdings for causes other than the non-payment of renlt 
or the refusal of reasonable conditions of tenure. 

Yet still the Irish remained unsatisfied, and Gladstone had to 
pass another Coercion Bill to preserve order. During the rule of 
his successor, Disraeli, a new personality appeared in 
Irish politics. In 1879 Parnell became the leader of 
the Irish party. His mother was an American, and his father 
an Irish Protestant squire. Educated in England, he w^ent into 
Irish politics, and entered Parliament in 1875. A hater of Eng- 
land, he beca^ne, by his abilities and the force of his will, the 
despotic ruler of the excitable Irish p^rty, though hi!5 himself w’as 
of a silent disposition, and held aloof from his followers. His 
policy may be briefly explained. From the Irish in America he 
collected, by periodical visits, funds to support his party. In 
Parliament, his object, as has been^ stated, was to force the new 

In 1866 one thousand two hundred armed Feniaws from the United States invaded Canada, 
but were quickly repulsed. A year later the Fenians designed to capture the fort at Chester, 
but the plan was discovered. An attempt to release some Fenian prisoners led to a policeman 
being murdered at Manchester. In cojmectxon with, this three Fenians were hanged, and 
were known in Ireland as “the Manchester martyrs” (1867), 
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policy of Home Rule, or, in other words, t^e old policy of Repeal, 
upon the attention of British electors by obstructing all business 
which was rot connected with Ireland. Ireland he made an 
alliance with the Land League, This league had been started 
ip 1871 to agitate for further reforms in the land system. It used 
all forms of intimidation, including the new weapon of the' Boy- 
cott — the refusal to work for, or supply anything to, anyone who 
opposed the policy of the league or who took the farms of evicted 
.■•■■.lenantsd 

Gladstone's ministry of iSSo-s meet the full force of 

the new Irish leader and his tactics. A second Land Acf, iiitro- 

'The Land Act Gladstone, was passed in 1881. By this 

of i88r, Act the landlords were converted into mere rent 

and the 

i^hcenix Park receivers; Land Courts were created to settle the 
rents that were to be paid, whilst tenants were 
given fixity of tenure, and could not, as long as they observed 
certain conditions, be removed. Even this Act did not satisfy 
the Irish. Refusals to pay rent were accompanied by violence 
and intimidation, and Gladstone was forced to pass a most 
Stringent Coercion Act, and finally to imprison Parnell and other 
chiefs of the party. And then, just after Parnell had arrived at 
an understanding with Gladstone, and had been released, occurred 
the horrible assassination, in the Phoenix Park, of Lord P'rederick 
Cavendish, who had recently been appointed the Irish secretary 
■(1882). Moreover, various dynamite outrages were perpetrated, 
i#nd fresh Coercion Acts were the result. 

In 1886 Gladstone himself, as has been related, became a 

^Supporter of Home Rule. The effects of his conversion upon 

L „ , ^ the Liberal party have been alrt^ady described, 
womne Rule ^ ^ , 

legislation, and of thod later history of Ireland the time has 
not yet come to say anything. The Unionist 
fGovernments of 1886 to 1892 apd 1895 to 1905 by firm ad- 
^ministration succeeded — despite occasional outbreaks — in restor- 

I ltig order in Ireland. They were ^ided by the fact that the Irish 
arty Became hopelessly divided in 1890, when a divorce suit in 


first vicfim of this policy was a Captain Boycott— hence the name. Parnell sum- 
'iaed the policy to be pursued by saying that if a*) tenant took a farm from which someone 
' had been evicted, he was *^to bsj isolated from his kind as if he were a leper of old 
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which Parnell was imfjiicated led to more than half his followers 
renouncing his leadership; though of late years the party has been 
again reunited undel^ Mr. RedmondP Meantime i^nany reforms 
were passed. Rail wa.ys were encouraged. Popular local govern- 
ment was introciuced in 1898. Above all, the purchase by tenants 
of their holdings, already ^encouraged by the State, was enor- 
mously facilitated by an Act passed in 1903, under which the 
State may advance money to tenants and give a bonus to the 
landlord for selling his property, and by another, passed in 1909, 
by which the sale of the land was, under certain conditions, 
made compulsory. The process of converting the Irish tenant 
into an Irish proprietor is not yet complete; but the end is 
perhaps not far off. Home Rule still remains 4he objective of 
the Irish party; and the proposals of the Liberal Government in 
1907 to extend the control of the Irish over their own affairs 
were rejected by the Irish party as an inadequate substitute for 
the complete self-government which they demand. 


XLVIII. Great Britain and Europe, 

1815-78 

The relations of Great Britain since 1815 with other European 
States must form the subject of our next chapter. The large 
* share that Great Britain had taken in the overthrow of Napoleon 
and in the subsequent negotiations at the of, Vie^ma 

(p. 560) had given her a foremost position amongst European 
powers, and for over fifty years — from 1815 till the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 — the attention of British foreign secretaries was 
absorbed in various crises that arose on the Continent of Europe. 
In order, therefore, that British policy may be understood, it is 
necessary briefly to explain the main lines of European political 
development up till 1878. 

1 In the Parliaments of i9i;o and however, Mr. W. O’Brien led a party hostile to 
Mr. Redmond. 
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There have been two movements of |iipreme importance in 
the nineteenth century. Firsts there has been a movement for 
Self-governing %Seif-govemnmit The rulers of many of the States 
movem^nts^^ of Europe after 1815 were reactionary and despotic, 
in Europe. hated and distrusted all Liberal aspirations, 

which they labelled as dangerous and ^anarchical. In many parts 
of Europe liberty, as we in Great Britain understand it, was un- 
known; there was no liberty of speech or of writing; public 
meetings were forbidden, arbitrary arrests frequent, and Parlia- 
ments — where they existed — powerless. The growing desire felt 
by the people for greater individual freedom and for a greater 
control of the government led at various times, and especially 
during the year-^ 1830-2 and 1848-52, to agitations and revo- 
lutions, which were sometimes suppressed and sometimes suc- 
cessful. Closely allied with the movement for self-government 
there has been, secondly^ a movement for the realization of the 
idea of Nationality, People of the same race or speaking the 
same language, possessing common traditions or a common his- 
tory, have shown a passion to be united and to be freed from the 
control of alien rulers, a passion which led to the independence 
of Belgium in 1830, to the War of Italian Liberation in 1S59, 
and to the final union of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia 4 n 1871. 

It was this idea of nationality as well as the oppressiveness 
of the Turkish Government which caused the frequent revolts of 
The Efastern Christians in south-eastern ICurope against the Sultan 
Question. Turkey, revolts leading to the independence of 

Greece in 1829, and to the practical inde])endenGe of the various 
Balkan States as a result of the Treaty of Berlin ii\, 1878. These 
revolts are Connected with^the tMrd great subject that has occu- 
pied since 1815 the attention of European statesmen, the Eastern 
Question as it is called, due to the slow dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire and the conflicting interests of European nations which 
resulted. ^ 

What was the attitude of Great Britain on these subjects? 
Both persecuted Liberals and^ oppressed Nationalities looked to 
her for sympathy and advice, for mediation, and at times even 
for armed assistance. The people^ of Great Britain gave their 
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sympathy, and individual Englishmen expended their money and 

risked their lives in supporting the twin causes of liberty and 
nationality. The G 5 >vernment of Great Britain was^^ attitude of 
prolific in advice, and not infrequently very valuable Great^ Britain, 
advice; and it Sometimes attempted, with success, 
to combine with other p< 5 w^ers in mediating between the com- 
batants. But since 1815 a desire for peace and a horror of 
European entanglements which might lead to war have been 
the chief characteristics of British statesmen— with the importaiU 
exception of Lord Palmerston; the policy of the British Govern- 
ment has been therefore on the whole pacific, and it has shrunk, 
wherever possible, from armed assistance. 

On the Eastern Question British opinion h^s been divided, 
and not always consistent. British sympathies on behalf of the 
oppressed Christians have been counterbalanced by a very lively 
distrust of Russian political designs in the Balkan peninsula. 
It was thought that Russia supported these Christians — of whom, 
as they belonged to the Greek Church, the czar regarded himself 
as the natural protector — chiefly in order to attain what was sup- 
‘posed to be the great object of her policy, the acquisition oT 
Constantinople, and with it the control of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and a road to India. Moreover, the courage of the Turk 
in warfare has aroused the admiration of the British race, and 
has encouraged a belief in the prospective regeneration of the 
Turks and a hopefulness in the future of their rule. 

I. A Period of Comparative Peace, 1815—54 

We must now turn to the details o^the history, yi/exander I, 
the Czar of Russia (died 1825), who combined great piety and 
feelings of universal benevolence with strong ideas coercive Policy 
of the divine right of monarchs, and Mef/emick, Metteraich! 
a cynical statesman, who controllers the policy of 
Austria till 1848, were the chie? personalities in European politics 
after 1815. Metternich regarded 111 constitutional movements — 
all agitations having for their object the greater control of the 
government by the people— -^vith hostility, and tried to persuade 
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the other European powers to combine in suppressing them io 
whatever country they might occur. He convinced the czar of 
the danger and iniquity of ail Liberal prirrdples; the King of 
Prussia, at this period, always followed IMetterniclr's lead; and 
the King of France, after some hesitation, acquiesced in the 
policy of coercion. Great Britain, om the other hand, first under 
Lord Castlcreagh (foreign secretary, 1815-22), and then more 
decidedly under Canning (foreign secretary, 1822-7), was op- 
posed to the policy of European States intervening in each other’s 
internal affairs. But Great Britain desired peace above everything 
else, and her army wras so much reduced after the war that she 
could not take a very strong- line. Consequently when the 
Austrians occupied Naples in 1821, and the French invaded 
Spain in 1823 in order to preserve the thrones of two worthless 
despots whose arbitrary government had produced popular insur- 
rections, Great Britain did nothing effective to stop them. 

Canning, however, sent to our old ally, Portugal, first a 
squadron of ships and then an army of soldiers, and thus pre- 
f>oiic of kingdom from falling into the hands of the 

Canning, reactionary and absolutist party. He decided also t& 
^ recognize the independence of the Spanish colonies in 

America (Mexico, Peru, and Chili), which bad been rebelling 
against rthe mother country for some time. called he 
said, ‘‘the New World to redress the balance of the Old.'’ If 
French influence was to predominate in Spain, and absolutist 
principles were to be supreme, it was to be “in Spain without 
the Indies”, as Canning expressed it. 

But Canning during his period of office as foreign secretary 
was chiefly occupied with the Eastern Question.^ The Greeks 
rose for independence against the Turks in 1821, 
and a long war ensued. Into the details of the 
Greek War of Independence (i<S’2/-p), which 
“offers”, as has been said, “a chequered picture of patriotism 
ind corruption, of desperated valour and weak irresolution ”, we 
nave iSo space to enter. The memoiy^ of the great achievements 
of the Greeks in ancient days, and the gratitude felt for their 
mfiuence upon European civilization, caused opinion in Great 
Britain to be strongly upon the sicfe of the Greeks, and led to 
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their cause being championed by British s)inpathizers. Amongst 
others, Lord Cochrane^ and Sir Richard Church — the one on 
sea and the Qther on land — rendered great services; whilst Lord 
Byron, the poet, died fighting with the Greek forces. The British 
Government, however, was faced with a difficult situation. It 
was not unsympathetic towards the '^Greeks, but it was very 
fearful of Russian interference lest a general dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire should be the result. Eventually, in 1827, after 
tjie war had been in progress for some years, and the sultan had 
called in the assistance of Mehemet Ali, the formidable ruler of 
Egypt, Canning was successful in persuading Russia and France 
to agree with Great Britain in suggesting terms. The Greeks 
were to have s^lf-government under Turkish suzerainty; and 
meanwhile an armistice was to be imposed upon the combatants 
whilst negotiations with this object were in progress. 

A combined fleet of the allies, under Sir E. Codrington, had 
orders to enforce the armistice, and was sent to watch the Turco- 
Battie of which was lying in the Bay of Navarino. 

Navarino, As the admiral of the Turco-Egyptian fleet proved 
Unwilling to observe the armistice, Codrington decided 
to make a demonstration, and sailed into the bay. Some shots 
fired by a Turkish ship led to a general engagement, and in a 
short time the bay was covered with the wreckage of Turkish and 
Egyptian ships (October, 1827). ^ The battle of Navarino, by 
destroying the sultan’s fleet, secured Greek independence. But 
befor<?; it was fought, Canning was dead, and the Duke of Wei- 
Ungion^ who became prime minister at the beginning of 1828, 
and who had regarded Canning’s policy with distrust, looked 
upon the battle as an ‘‘untoward event and was opposed to 
any further Pleasures of coercion against Turkey. Consequently 

1 Cochrane had already won great renown for his brilliant exploits in fighting the Spaniards 
on behalf of the independence of Chili, and the Portuguese on behalf of that of Brazil. In 
1827 he was made admiral of the Greek fleet; but met with little success — the Greek seamen, 
in his opinion, were collectively the greatest cowards" he had ever met with. 

3 It is said that the Duke of ClarencC {afterwards William IV), who was then lord high 
admiral, '^rote privately to Codrington before tlfe battle, *'Go in, my dear Ned, and smash 

these Turks” ; but there is no trace of such a letter, and it is unlikely that the duke, 

who was somewhat long-winded, would have expressed himself in words of one syllable. 
There is a tradition in the French service that the French sailors, when opportunity offered, 
fired during the battle into the Russian ships, to avenge the retreat from Moscow. 

® It was called this in the ** king's speech” at thG opening of a new session of parliament. 
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Russia continued operations against Turkey single-handed, and 
eventually by a treaty in 1829, which was modified three years 
later, the indepencfence of Greece was recognized by Turkey 
and by the great powers of Europe, whilst Russia acquired some 
increase of territory in Asia. 

The 3^ear 1830 is an^important one in the history of our 
foreign policy. In the first place, a series of revolutions and 
insurrections occurred. The series began during TheRevoiu- 
Juiy in France, where Charles A, a despotic and ^^30- 

reactionary king, who had succeeded Louis XVIII in 1824, was 
overthrown, and his cousin, Lmis Philippe^ who professed popular 
principles, was put on the throne. From France the movement 
spread to Belgium, to Italy, and to various p^rts of Germany, 
whilst the Poles revolted against Russia. 

In the second place, Lord Palmersion became our foreign 
secretary in 1830. For the next thirty-five years — until his death 
in 1865 — Palmerston was, either as foreign secre- Palmerston’s 
tary or as prime minister, the dominating per- ^^reig-n policy, 
sonality in our foreign politics. The only intervals were from 
?e 84I-6 when he was out of office, from 1852-5 whJjn he w^rS 
home secretary, and during three other much shorter intervals 
of a few months each. A few words must be said as to the 
general principles of Lord Palmerston’s policy. First, he deter- 
mined to maintain and to extend the influence of Great Britain, 
and to uphold her honour; and it was the feeling that this was 
the underlying purpose of his policy which caused his enormous 
popularity in his own country. Secondly, he wanted, as he said, 
‘Ho get the affairs of Europe into trim”, and he was in sympathy 
with all movements having for their object the establishment of 
independent nationalities or of consti|jUtional governments similar 
to that of Great Britain, thirdly, with regard to the Eastern 
Question he was a strong upholder of the integrity of the Turkish 
dominions, and believed, as he said in 1838, that given ten years 
of peace, Turkey would develop 4 nto a respectable power ”, 
whilst he was highly suspicious as to Russian designs upDO that ' 
country. ® ' 

Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic methods were decidedly uncon- ■ 
ventionai; the ‘Talmerstonigfti style”, as it was called, was bliiffand ’ 
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somewhat boisterous and truculent, and was perhaps too careless 
of other nations' susceptibilities. But his activity was incessant 
His advice, asked or unasked, was freely terCdered to all foreign 
nations, and sometimes provoked no little irritation; whilst his 
sympathy with popular and nationalist agitations fed to his being 
regarded as a firebrand by European rulers, and even at one time 
by ,Queei^. Victbna and the Prinqe Consort Lord Palmerston 
was said to have had a genius for “fluking'' at billiards, of which 
game he was very fond, and his opponents maintained that this 
was characteristic of his statesmanship as well; but, whether lucky 
or not, there is no doubt that Palmerston generally got his own 
way, and was very successful, at all events, from 1830-41 during 
his first tenure qi the Foreign Office. 

The earliest opportunity for the display of Palmerston's states- 
manship arose in regard to affairs in the Netherlands. Belgium 
had been joined to Holland by the treaty of 1815, 
but in 1830 the Belgians rose for their indepen- 
dence and demanded separation. The danger lay 
in the fact that the Belgians could rely on the sympathy of 
France, and that Belgium might become, though in theory ind^'- 
pendent, in yiractice a French province; and hence Great Britain 
might be again exposed to the danger against which she had 
struggled so persistently in the eighteenth century, Palmerston, 
seeing the impossibility of preserving the union of Belgium and 
Holland, frankly acknowledged the independence of Belgium, and 
finally, in conjunction with France, forced the Patc h to cease 
from resisting it; but he took care that Leopold of Saxe-Coburg^ 
and not a member of the house of Bourbon, should be made 
king, and that France herself should obtain no territorial exten- 
sion, not ef^en, in his o^n words, “a cabbage garden or a 
vineyard". The choice of Leopold proved a notable success. 
He was a person of great sagacity and governed well ; whilst, as 
son-in-law of Louis Philippe and uncle of Queen Victoria, he was 
able to play a' considerable psrrt in European politics. 

I i The affairs of Portugal and Spain next occupied Palmerston's 
Spain and attention; in each of these countries a young queen, 
Portugal, supported by a party of moderate reform, was opposed 
to an' absolutist uncle, Dorn MiguM in the one case,, and Don 
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Carlos in the other, supported by the reactionary parties. Palmer- 
ston supported the cause of the queens. He lent to the Queen 
of Portugal’s party a^geaman, Admiral Napier, who won in 1833, 
off Cape St. Vincent, a brilliant victory that secured the retire- 
ment of Dom Miguel; and he allowed a British legion of volun- 
teers to go to Spain, where, however, the struggle was more 
protracted, and not tiii 1840 was Don Carlos finally evicted 

In regard to Belgium and Portugal, Palmerston had acted in 
alliance with France. But the combination was, in the Duke of 
Wellington’s words, a cardboard alliance ”, and Mehemet Mi 
fresh difficulties which arose over the Eastern Ques- Syria, 
tion brought the two countries to the verge of war. Mehemet 

AH,, an Albanian, who had made himself master of Egypt, had 
taken up arms against the suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
occupied Syria in 1833. Some years later, in 1839, the sultan 
tried to recover Syria, but his army was defeated, and Mehemet 
All was in a position to march upon Constantinople. Palmerston, 
true to his policy of maintaining the Turkish Empire, supported 
the sultan, but Louis Philippe, anxious to win the^favour of 
S'lehemet Ali and to extend and develop the influence of France 
in Egypt, refused to co-operate with Great Britain. Consequently 
Palmerston turned to Russia, and Great Britain, Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia formed an alliance to prevent the further progress of 
Mehemet Ali. Acre was bombarded and taken; Mehemet Ali 
was driven back, and had to agree to an arrangement by which 
he was deprived of Syria (1840). But the French people'^were 
furious at the matter being settled without their country being 
consulted. Louis Philippe talked of “unmuzzling the tiger of 
war”, and surrounded Paris with forts, and war was narrowly 
averted.^ , 

Just at this time, however, Lord Melbourne’s government was 
defeated, and Peel came intq power (1841). Lord Palmerston 
accordingly retired from the Foreign Office. Lord Aberdeen’s 

Aberdeen, his successor, and Guizot, who became 1841-6. 

foreign secretary in France, were^both pacifically inclined, and 

1 Palmerston wrote to the British agent in Paris instructing him to convey to the French, 
minister ‘*in the most friendly and inoffensive manner possible, that if France throws down 
the gauntlet we shall not refuse to pick it'^ip, and that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into 
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good feeling between the two countries, was gradually restored 
during the next five years. To Lord Aberdeen’s credit must also 
be put an agreement with the United \vhich settled a diffi- 

cult and thorny boundary question on the west coast of America, 
though the agreement w^as very distasteful to Canada (p. 701). 

Zord Palmersion returned to the Foreign Office in 1846, and 
almost immediately the good understanding with France came to 
The Spanish end over the Spanish marriages i/uesSon, Into the 
^^uestkm^ details of this complicated affair we cannot enter. It 
1846. jg sufficient to say that the Queen of Spain and her 

sister were both unmarried, and that the Courts of Europe busied 
themselves in discussing what husbands should be provided for 
them. Great Britain objected to the Queen of Spain marrying 
a son of Louis Philippe, and France to her marrying a relation 
of Queen Victoria's. Eventually Louis Philippe threw over an 
.' informal agreement he had made wuth the British Court, and 
I '-arranged that the queen should marry one of her cousins, who 
Is a contemptible person and in weak health, whilst her sister 
'married Louis Philippe's son; and the marriages took place on 
the same day (1846). Great Britain was furious, as it was 
thought that the queen would have no heirs, and that conse- 
quently Louis Philippe would secure the throne of Spain for 
his owR descendants. As a matter of fact the queen did have 
children, and the British fears proved groundless ; but the British 
distrust of Louis Philippe remained incurable. 

Louis Philippe, however, -was not to reign much longer. The 
great year of Revolutions came in 1848. lAancfe started the 
The Revolutions niovement by deposing Louis Philippe and inaugu- 
; of 1848, rating a republic; after ten montlis of turmoil, 

Zouis Napdieofi^ the nephew of ihp great Napoleon, was elected 
as president for four years. Revolutions, headed by political 
reformers or ardent nationalists, fo|Iowed in nearly every country 
in Europe, but especially in Hungary and Italy, where the people 
strove to rid themselves of Fhe hated Austrian yoke, and in the 
differe^ht states of Germany. The Emperor of Austria abdicated, 
and his minister, Metternich, was overthrown; whilst the emperor 
who succeeded, Francis Joseph, then a youth of eighteen, was 
driven from Vienna. The Prince of Prussia had to fly to England, 
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and there was some Revere fighting in Italy and Hungary. 
Lord Palmerston sympathized with these various movements, 
gave advice in all cftij^ctions,^ and actually allowecJ^ arms to be 
sent indirectly horn Woolwich Arsenal to the insurgents who 
rose in Sicily. Before long, however, the forces of reaction 
were triumphant. Austria was enabled to preserve her rule in 
Northern Italy, and, with the aid of the Russians, to crush the ’ 
Hungarians, whilst the movement in Germany fizzled out. 

Meanwhile Lord Palmerston’s policy had provoked Queen 
toria’s keen dissatisfaction. Moreover, he was inclined to carry on 
negotiations with other countries without consulting paimer- 

either the queen or the prime minister. The queen ^^51- 
quite rightly protested, and when Lord Palmerston, contrary to 
the wishes of the queen and the prime minister, expressed his 
approval of a coup d'etat by which Louis Napoleon had made 
himself master of France,^ he was dismissed (1S51). 

2. The Crimean War, 1854-6 « 

In 1854, Eastern complications, so prolific of crises through- 
out the nineteenth century, produced the only great European 
war in which Great Britain has been directly en- 
gaged since the great campaign against Napoleon. cSmeanWar, 
In order to understand the causes of this war — 
the Crimean War as it is called— we must try to appreciate 
the positions of the chief Christian powers engaged in it. 
First, let us take Russia. The Nicholas /, was firmly , 

persuaded of tjje impending dissolution of the Turkish Empire. "' 
He was anxious to come Jp some^ arrangement "with Great 
Britain before that event took place, and with that object spoke 
to our ambassador at St. Petersburg. ‘‘ We have on our hands 
a sick man, a very sick man,” he said in reference to Turkey ; 
‘‘we ought to agree about the JuneT al,” and he suggested that 

1 “Every post”, wrote Palmerston, “sends ine<?i lamenting minister throwing himself and 
his country upon England for help, which I am obliged to tell him we cannot alTord.^ 

2 Louis Napoleon had the support of the army, and early on the morning of Dec, 2, 1851,. 
he arrested seventy people who were the n\§st likely to oppose his re-election as President, and 
made himself supreme. A year later he was elected Emperor. 
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Great Britain might have Egypt and Cr,ete as her share of the 
inheritance. 

Secondly, there was Great Britain. Government denied 
that Turkey was mortally ill, and regarded the czar, not as the 
friendly undertaker, but as a person meditating an act of robbery, 
accompanied by violence, and if necessary by murder. But the 
British cabinet at that time was the result of a coalition between 
Whigs and Peelites (see p. 625), The views of its members were 
•not. harmonious, Lord Aberdeen^ the prime minister, leading a 
/ pacific section, and Lord Palmerston^ who was home secretary, 
a warlike one. As a result its policy was indecisive, vacillating, 
and indefinite. Moreover, in the crisis of the negotiations pre-^ 
ceding the wa?, both Russia and Great Britain bad bellicose 
agents at Constantinople. Prince Mefitchikoff^ the Russian agent, 
was determined to promote and extend Russian interests, and 
Lord Stratford dc Redcliffe^ the British ambassador, apprehensive 
and suspicious of Russian designs, was in favour of what he 
called a “comprehensive war”, if necessary, in order to thwart 
them. ^ 

Thirdly, there was France, under its new ruler, the Emperor 
J^apoleon who had succeeded to supreme power in Prance 
as a result of the Revolution of 1848 and of bis own coup diitai 
three years later. Both as the nephew of Napoleon, and in order 
to divert the attention of the PTench from home affairs, he was 
anxious to achieve military glory, and to make himself the arbiter 
of Europe. In the troubled Eastern waters he saw his chance, 
and seized it. 

The Holy Land belonged to the Turkish Empire. A trumpery 
^dispute between the monks of the Roman and Greek Churches 
about the guardianship a and a star”, the key of the 
holy places at Jerusalem and the star over the altar at Bethlehem, 
led to the monks being champioped respectively by France and 
Russia, the one regarding itself as protector of the Roman and 
jthe other of the Greek Church. The matter was eventually 
settled, but the Russians, in the course of the negotiations, 
; revived an old claim to the protectorship of the Christian sub- 
; jects of the sultan. Mentchikoff continued to press this claim, 
but the sultan, on Lord Stratford^de Redcliffe’s advice, rejected 
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it, as it might have gij’en the czar a large control over the whole 
of the Turkish territories in Europe. Complex negotiations fol- 
lowed, but unfortunately the British cabinet ne^er made its 
position clear to Russia, and consequently the czar never realized 
that persistence* in his claims was likely to lead, to war. Eventu- 
ally the Russians, in orSer to coerce Turkey, occupied the 
Turkish principalities that bordered the Danube, and subse- 
quently destroyed a Turkish squadron at Sinope {Nov, ^ ^^ 53 )* 
Feeling in Great Britain was aroused, Louis Napoleon was 
anxious for war, and eventually the British cabinet drifted into 
it ; an ultimatum was sent to Russia, and on its rejection war 
was declared (March, 1854). Great Britain, France, and Turkey, 
joined in the following year by the ruler of Piedmont, the King 
of Sardinia,^ were opposed to Russia; Prussia and Austria, after 
some hesitation, remained neutral 

The war which followed is generally known as the C 7 'imean 
War, because it was in the Crimea that the main military opera- 
The war, tions took place. The original object of the allies, the 
1854. expulsion of the Russians from the Danubian princi- 
jfJalities, was quickly secured; but it was considered necessary for 
future security to cripple Russia, and for that purpose to capture 
Sebastopol, the great Russian arsenal and fort in the Crimea, the 
“very heart”, as it w^as called, “ of Russian power in the^ East” 
“The history of the Crimean War”, it has been said, “is a 
history of blunders.” In a sense this is true of all wars, and the 
combatant who makes the fewer blunders is victorious. JBift the 
great powers of Europe had waged no big campaign since that 
of 1815, and it is undeniable that the art of war had been some- 
what forgotten^ The allied forces landed in the Crimea, and won 
the battle of the Alma in Sepj^ember, ^854. But the^battle, apart 
from the courage shown by the soldiers, reflected little credit 
upon the allies.^ An immediate advance after the battle might 
have resulted in the capture of Sebastopol But the French 

1 This was due to the King of Sardinia's minister, Cavour; he wished to ingi’^tiate his 
country with France and Great Britain, so that tl^^y might look with sympathy updri'*Cavour’s 
schemes for the attainment of Italian nationality. 

2 Lord Raglan, the British commander, was on an exposed position within the enemy’s 
lines where he could not control the battl^, whilst the bulk of the French forces went astray, 
and arrived too late to turn the enemy’s left wing as was intended. 
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commander was mortally ill, and delayed. Consequently the 
Russians were given time to improve the defences by raising 
earthworks and bj ^scuttling the fleet in the Baylof Sebastopol 
The allied commanders, after a dangerous flank march round 
Sebastopol, d*ecided that an immediate assault was impossible, 
and undertook a regula? siege. 

The British base of supplies was at Balaclava, some sixmiles 
from their trenches. A large Russian army which was outside 
Sebastopol determined to seize it, and on the Balaclava and 
25th October came the battle of Balaclava, That 3:nkerman. 
battle was famous for three incidents. Early in the day our 
Turkish allies had been repulsed by the Russians; the way to 
Balaclava was as a consequence only blocked by one regiment 
of foot, the 93rd, under Colin Campbell, Some squadrons of 
Russian cavalry tried to reach Balaclava by getting round the 
flank of the British line, but Campbell, with great celerity, 
changed his front, and the Russian cavalry were obliged to 
retreat. Soon after this, the “Heavy Brigade^’ of cavalry, 
though it was outnumbered by three to one, charged the massed 
squadrons of the Russian cavalry, and in some e?ght minules 
broke through them, and forced them to retreat. Last of all, 
six hundred men of the “Light Brigade” made, owing to mis- 
taken orders, a magnificent though useless charge down a valley 
sw^ept by artillery from all sides, and actually managed to reach 
and temporarily to take possession of the enemy’s guns.^ The 
British forces, therefore, managed to save Balaclava, but the 
Russians got command of the only metalled road that ran from 
Balaclava to the British trenches, and hence made this road 
useless for ^the transport of supplies. Less than a fortnight 
after the attempt on Balaclava, the ^Russians mad^ a determined 
attack at Likerman^ upon the right of the British forces besieg- 
ing Sebastopol After a desperate battle, fought in a fog — a 
“soldiers’ battle”, if ever there was one — the Russians were 
eventually repulsed (November % 1354). 

The allies now, however, had to fight a Crimean whiter, and 
in the middle of November it began. A fearful hurricane, accom- 

1 See Tennysoii’s Poems, The criticism of the French commander on the charge of the 
Light Brigade is well known : “ C’est magnifique, niais ce n’est pas la guerre 
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commander was mortally ill, and delayed. Consequently the 
Russians were given time to improve the defences by raising 
earthworks and bj ^scuttling the fleet in the Baylof Sebastopol 
The allied commanders, after a dangerous flank march round 
Sebastopol, decided that an immediate assault was impossible, 
and undertook a regulaf siege. 

The British base of supplies was at Balaclava, some six miles 
from their trenches. A large Russian army which was outside 
Sebastopol determined to seize it, and on the Balaclava and 
25th October came the battle of Balaclava. That 
battle was famous for three incidents. Early in the day our 
Turkish allies had been repulsed by the Russians; the way to 
Balaclava was as a consequence only blocked by one regiment^ 
of foot, the 93rd, under Colin Campbell. Some squadrons of 
Russian cavalry tried to reach Balaclava by getting round the 
flank of the British line, but Campbell, with great celerity, 
changed his front, and the Russian cavalry were obliged to 
retreat. Soon after this, the “Heavy Brigade’’ of cavalry, 
though it was outnumbered by three to one, charged the massed 
squadrons of the Russian cavalry, and in some e?ght minifles 
broke through them, and forced them to retreat. Last of all, 
six hundred men of the “Light Brigade” made, owing to mis- 
taken orders, a magnificent though useless charge doTO a valley 
swept by artillery from all sides, and actually managed to reach 
and temporarily to take possession of the enemy’s guns.^ The 
British forces, therefore, managed to save Balaclava, but the 
Russians got command of the only metalled road that ran from 
Balaclava to the British trenches, and hence made this road 
useless for ^the transport of supplies. Less than a fortnight 
after the attempt on Balacjava, the ^Russians niad^ a determined 
attack at Inkennan^ upon the right of the British forces besieg- 
ing Sebastopol. After a desperate battle, fought in a fog — a 
“soldiers' battle”, if ever there was one — the Russians were 
eventually repulsed (November % 1854). 

The allies now, however, had to fight a Crimean whiter, and 
in the middle of November it began. A fearful hurricane, accom- 

1 See Tennyson's Poems. The criticism of the French commander on the charge of the 
Light Brigade is well known: “ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre 
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panied by rain and snow, destroyed many of the tents, made 
the cart track from the trenches to Balaclava — the only means 
of. communication the British had — impassable for 
wheeled traffic, and destroyed twenty-one ships 
which were conveying clothing, forage, and afnmunition for the 
British forces. For the next four raonihs the condition of the 
army was terrible. The cold was intense; food and clothing 
were alike scanty; the transport animals all perished, and the 
soldiers had to convert themselves into commissariat mules to 
bring in supplies ; and the camp hospitals were miserably provided 
with necessities for the sick and w^ounded. As a consequence, 
the troops were attacked by cholera and scurvy, by dysentery and 
fever, and at one time the men in hospital were more numerous 
than those outside it 

Newspaper correspondents made the condition of the army 
known at home. The nation was furious, and felt that Lord 
Palmerston was the only statesman fitted to cope with the situation. 
Lord Aberdeen accordingly resigned in January, 1855, and Palmer- 
ston became prime minister. But even before this preparations 
had been made to improve matters. Men and supplies were sent 
to the Crimea, whilst Miss Fiore?ice Nightingak allowed to 
organize the nursing in the hospitals ; and with Lord Palmerston's 
accession to office fresh energy was infused into every department 
The Russian army had fared little better than the British 
during the winter, and was in no condition to take the offensive. 

Moreover, in February, 1855, the Czar Nicholas died,^ 
and was succeeded by Alexander II Negotiations 
for peace were begun, but they came to nothing. 
The allies then prosecuted the war with vigour. The French 
had a hundred thousand m^n, the gritish forty thousand, and 
the King of Sardinia some fifteen thousand. ^Vith these forces 
attempts were made to storm Sebastopol; they were at first 
unsuccessful, but finally, in September, determined attacks were 
made by the French and Briti^ tipon two forts which were the 
keys of tke Russian position, the Malakoff and the Redan. The 


The Crimean 
winter. 


Fall of ' 
Sebastopol, 
Sept., 1855. 


1 The czar had said, referring to the Crimean winter, that he had two generals on whom 
he could always rely, Janvier et Fevrier, On the ^zar's death, in the latter month, a 
famous cartoon was published in called “General Fevrier turned traitor 
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British attack on tSe latter failed, but the French took the 
Malakolf, and the sarne night Sebastopol was abandoned by the 
Russians (September 8, 1855). I 

The fall of Sebastopol really ended the war. A congress of 
European powers w’as held in Paris at the beginning of 1856, and 
at the end of March peace^was signed. By the terms Treaty of 
of peace, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire was Paris, 1856, 
guaranteed by the powers, though the sultan promised reforms for 
his Christian subjects, and the Danubian principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, were made self-governing, eventually forming the 
kingdom of Roumania. The Black Sea was declared neutral, and 
no ship of war was allowed upon it ; nor were arsenals to be built 
upon its shores. ^ 

3. British Diplomacy and the Period of 
Warfare, 1857-71 

The Crimean War proved but the prelude to a series of wars 
a .11 over the world. No sooner was it over than Great Britain had:* 
to fight against Persia and China, and to struggle for her power 
in India, where the Mutiny broke out in 1857. Moreover, her 
relations with France caused her no little uneasiness, especially 
in 1858. “We are riding a runaway horse,” Palmerston had 
said of his alliance with Napoleon III, “ and must always be 
on our guard;” and Napoleon III was suspected of designing an 
invasion of Great Britain and of avenging his uncle’s defeats at 
Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

Then in 1859 Pntish diplomacy was occupied with the fPar 
of Italian Liberation, Since the fall of Napoleon, Ita^ had been, 
as during past centuries, merely a ‘^geographical expression”. 
The King of Sardinia and the Eniperor of Austria occupied the 
north; the Pope, the Duke df Tuscany, and three other dukes 
shared, the centre; the Kin^ ,. of .Naples governed, or rather mis- 
governed, the south and Sicily. * In 1859 the movement fc»: unit- 
ing it into a single nation under^^ictor Emmanuel, who ruled 
Piedmont, and was King of Sardinia, could no longer be re- 
pressed. But the difficultiesuwere immense; eight states had to 
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b*e united ; the Austrians had to be expelMd ; and the existence 
of the Papacy in Italy made,- the probleifi of unity a most com- 
plex one. I'he Italian patriots, however. Wfie fortunate in their 
leaders. The discretion of VuM' Emmama/^ the braiii^ 
Liberation of^ Cupmr^ his chief minister, and the sword of the 
War, -accomplislr^ a United Italy. But, 

neverthelessrwitbout the assistance of France and Great Britain 
the movement might not have been successful Napoleon HI 
with a French army drove the Austrian forces from Lombardy 
in 1859, though later he forsook the Italian cause, and supported 
the Pope; whilst the British Government, with Lord Palmerston 
as prime minister and Lord John Russell as foreign secretary, 
gave the Italians its moral support, and prevented European 
intervention when Garibaldi with his thousand Red-Shirts 
conquered first Sicily and then Naples in i86od As a conse- 
quence, all Italy was united saveA^enice and the city of Rome; 
and these were finally added, the one in 1866, when Austria’s 
energies were occupied in a war with Prussia, and the other in 
1870, during the war between France and Germany, when the 
-French troops who had been guarding Rome w^ere withdrawn.r 
The American Civil War (1861-5) followed close on the 
War of Italian Liberation. This was a war fought between the 
^ . Northern and Southern States: first as to the right 

The Ampncan- ^ ' ■ ■ ' . 

Civil War, of the Southern States to secede from the Union ; 

- '■ 

and secondly, as to the continuance of slavery, 
which was still the basis of all labour in the South. The war 

. ■ f‘; ■ . ■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■ 

was fought with great determination on both sides for four years 
before the North was finally successful" The earlier stages of 
the war were fought on the question of secession rather than on 
that of slai^ery, and the sympathy of the governing classes in 
Great Britain was incIineS to the' South, partly because it was 
the weaker side and partly because of the magnificent fighting 
powers which it exhibited. The Northern States, moreover, by 
blockading the Southern pqjts prevented the export of cotton, 

J which^led to terrible distress in Lancashire. 

, 1 Armed with muskets “fit for the, scrap^neap**. Garibaldi and the thousand took, with the 

aid of the Sidlian populace, tliie capital of Sicily from tweaty-four tlrousand regular troops 
armed with riSes. 

\ ' ® Th^t war i« ba|tJe adjd, diseasft, to have killed or crippled a m'llHoa meo. 
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The British Government, however,^ maintained a strict neu- 
trality, though two incidents nearly produced a war with the 
Northern States. ^ Northern man-of-war violatec| xbe “Trent’" 
British neutrality by*taking on the high seas from a 
British mail steamq: — the Treni— two agents of the Southern States 
who were coming to Euro|ie with the object of obtaining European 
assistance. The British nation was furiously indignant, and its 
Government sent the Guards to Canada, and penned a dispatch 
demanding the surrender of the agents and an immediate apologj. 
The Queen, at the suggestion of the Prince Consort — it was his 
last official act before his death — persuaded the Government to 
make the wording of the dispatch less peremptory in tone, and 
to give the Northern States an opportunity of giving way without ‘ 
humiliation, an opportunity of which they fortunately took advan- 
tage (1861).^ 

In the other incident the British Government was at fault 
A vessel was being built at Birkenhead for use as a cruiser on 
the side of the South. The British Government was ^he 
given information about it, but neglected to take steps “Alabama”, 
flin time, and consequently the steamer, called the A^dama, was 
able to leave Birkenhead in 1862, and for the next two years 
played havoc with the merchant ships of the Northern States.^ 
The States demanded compensation, and eventually, after long 
and critical negotiations, the matter was finally ended in 1872 by 
Great Britain paying over three million pounds. 

Whilst the American Civil War was still raging, a new person- 
ality in European affairs had arisen in Bismarck Since 1815 
the policy of Prussia had lacked initiative and g- „ ^ ,d 

courage, and Lord Palmerston once spoke of her the Polish 
as a quantity nigligeable. But Palmerston was ^ 
be rudely undeceived when ^ismarcf became the chief minister 

1 But American feeling was still sore on the point Cf. the American poet’s lines— 

We give the^ritturs back, John, 

'Cos Abram thought ’twas right ; 

It warn’t your bullyii®^ clack, John, 

Provoking liS to fight. ^ 

2 The British Government on July 29 finallj/^decided to seize the vessel ; but at daybreak 
that luorniag the Alabama left the Mersey, ostensibly on a trial trip, with ladies and other 
guests on board. The guests were landed in Wales, and the ship took in her armament and 
her captain and a fresh crew off the Azores, and hoisted the Southern flag. 
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of ‘the King of Prussia in 1862. His policy was one of “blood 

• and iron^^ — he knew exactly what he wanted, and was determined 
to spare no %rce in order to secure it. Lo;^d Palmerston, now 
nearing eighty years of age, with a pacific cdurt, a lukewarm and 
occasionally hostile cabinet, and an army which was small, and 
not, since the Crimean War, considered to be of great efficiency, 
was no match for such a resolute diplomatist Thus, in 1863, 
British sympathy was aroused in behalf of the Poles^ who, owing 
to Russian misgovern ment, had risen in insurrection. The British 
G*overnment dispatched three protests against the cruelty of the 
Russians in dealing wuth the rising, whilst Bismarck, afraid lest a 
successful rising in Russian Poland might be followed by a similar 

* ' movement in Prussian Poland, concentrated three army corps on 

the western frontier of Prussia, ready to help Russia if occasion 
arose. It is needless to say, therefore, that British protests were 
unavailing, and the insurrection ih. Poland was stamped out with 
merciless ferocity. British intervention had merely irritated 
Russia without mitigating the lot of tire Poles. 

In another and more important affair Bismarck triumphed. 
Isi 1863 th'^ Schlesivig-Holstein Question became acute. Palmer-sr 
ston is reported to have said that there were only three 
Schleswig- people in Europe who ever understood itV the Prince 
Question, ^ Coiisort who was dead, a Danish states mar^ who was 
^ mad, and he himself who had forgotten it. An>., attempt 

to explain it would therefore be diffcult. It is sufficfent to 
remember that for four centuries the kingdom of Denmark\and 
these two Duchies had been ruled by the same sovereign, &ut 
that Holstein was also part of Germany, and belonged in tin? 
nineteenth century to the German Confederation. An attempt 
made by the^King of Denmark to draw the ties ‘between Den- 
mark and Schleswig closS* produced protests from the two 
chief German states — Austria and Prussia — and, on their proving 
unavailing, an Austro-Prussian armj proceeded to occupy Hol- 
stein. British sympathies Wjgre strongly with Denmark, which 
was regarded as a small state ffiinied by two large ones. An 
indiscreet speech of Lord Palmjerston’s led the Danes to suppose 
that Great Britain would support them by force if necessary, a 
delusion sedulously fostered by Bist^arck, who was anxious that 
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Denmark should go to war, in order that she might be deprived 
of the Duchies. Denmark was therefore encouraged to resist the 
demands made on iier. An army of Austrians aild Prussians 
accordingly overran Hoth Duchies, and, as no help came from 
Great Britain, Denmark had not only to surrender them, but to 
pay an indemnity for having attempted their defence (1864). 

Soon after this, in 1865, Lord Palmerston died. The foreign 
policy of his ministry towards the close of his life was described 
by the opposition as a policy of “meddle , and. muddle and 0^ 
“senseless and spiritless menaces''. Yet it must be remembered 
that Lord Palmerston had been one of the creators of the king- 
doms of Belgium and Italy; and that he had carried Great Britain 
successfully through the later stages of the Crimen “War. In his 
old age he met in Bismarck a rival with a freer hand and with a 
larger and better equipped army — and he was worsted. 

The five years following Lord Palmerston’s death {1865-71) 
saw the establishment of Prussian predominance in Europe. 
The great object of Bismarck's policy was to drive The Austro- 
Austria out of Germany and make Prussia the feven weeks’ 
leading power there. He accordingly brought on hsee). 
a war with Austria in 1866; the battle of l^dpwa. was decisive, 
and in seven weeks the war came to an end, Prussia gaining as 
a result the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and the kingdom of 
Hanover,^ and displacing Austria as the chief power in Germany. 

Prussia's success was regarded with great apprehension by 
Napoleon III, whilst Bismarck saw that the unity of Gerqpiany 
could only be achieved by a successful war against Pranco-German 
her old enemy, France. Consequently, war be- 1870-1. 
tween France and Prussia was probably inevitable. And in 1870 
differences between France and Prussia relative to n candidate 
for the throne of Spain were dexterously utilized by Bismarck to 
bring on a war, but in such a^yihat France appeared to be 
the aggressor. In this war ''Prussia, supported by the other 
Gerrhah States, including those m the south, was brilliantly 
successful. Within a month orits opening, Napoleon IH and 
a large army were captured at Sedlkn; and this was followed by 

The Duke of Cumberland, WUlkm 1 V’s brother, had succeeded'to the throne of Hanover 
in 1S37, as female succession was not ailov?bd 
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the surrender of Metz and the siege of Paris. From these 
disasters France could not recover, anS in 1871 she had to 
agree to a ^oeace by which she paid an enormous indemnityj 
and lost Alsace and Lorraine. * 

The Franco-German War had other results. •In France it led 
to the creation of a republic, which feas survived ever since. In 
Germany, the various states were federated under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, whose king became Emperor of Germany. 
JVIoreover, the war led to the final completion of Italian unity, 
as the Italians took advantage of the war to capture Rome. 
Finally, the Franco-German War led to the re-opening of the 
Eastern Question,^ At Bismarclds suggestion — for Bismarck was 
anxious to kee^p both Russia and Great Britain employed — 
Russia, in 1871, took advantage of the Franco-German War 
to repudiate the article in the Treaty of Paris neutralizing the 
Black Sea. Great Britain had not intervened in either of the two 
wars in which Prussia liad been engaged. Even this iufraci^oa;i^ 
of the Treaty by Russia only met whth a protest from her, which, 
unbacked by armed force, was disregarded; and a European 
•conference met soon afterwards and rescinded the article. ^ . 


The Eastern Question, i 


If Russia had repudiated one of the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, the sultan had neglected to carry out another; his promised 
The Bulgarian ^^I'^rms for his Christian subjects, “ the worthless 
atrocities, 1876. promise of a worthicss potentate came to no- 
thing, and the relations between the sultan and his subjects, 
that is to say, the relation between the tyrant a^nd his victims, 
went on ju£t as before ^Consequently there ’was continual un- 
rest in the Balkan States. In 1875 Herzegovina 

revolted; and in 1876 their example^was followed by the Bulgarians, 
whilst §e|yia.«and Montenegr o declared war on the Turks. The 
Turks in revenge perpetrate?d va ^ulgaria the most terrible bar- 
barities. Thousands of people were massacred and tortured — in 

' pj ■ 

1 The terms of the Treaty of Paris which ended the Crimean War had been broken before 
the war of 1870, for Wallachia and Moldavia, which it was intended should remain separate, 
had been united in 1866 under the name of Roumki^. 
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one place, it was said, a child was impaled on a standard afid 
paraded through the streets. 

, How did pubiicii^pinion in Great Britain regard ifthese events? 
On the one hand, tfie atrocities drew Mr. Gladstone from his 
retirement (p. '635), and in a series of speeches and British 
pamphlets he summoned ^he nation to support a policy 
of freeing the Christian subjects of Turkey from the sultan’s con- 
trol, and of expelling the sultan, ‘‘bag and baggage”, from Europe. 
Lord Beaconsfieid, on the other hand, who was prime minister, 
distrusted the political designs of Russia, and favoured what h*e 
called the “traditional” policy of Great Britain— the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Ottoman dominions. The British nation 
was divided between the Horror inspired by Turkish cruelty and * 
the distrust provoked by long experience of Turkish diplomacy. 
But when Russia, after the failure of an attempt to secure Euro- 
pean intervention in Turkey, declared war, and in 1877 invaded 
the Turkish territories in Europe and Asia, the latter sentiment 
steadily gained ground, and the memory of Turkish barbarity was 
gradually obliterated by the accounts of the bravery which the 
Turks exhibited for six months, against overwhelming forces 
in the defence of Plemia^ their stronghold in the north of the 
Balkans. 

But Plevna fell at last, and the Russians threatened to attack 
Constantinople itself. The Russians were consequently able to 
force the Turks to make peace (1878). But the terms Treaty of 
imposed by Russia were such that Great Britain could ^^78. 

not acquiesce in them, and war seemed then unminent between 
Russia and Great Britain. A British fleet brought up near Con- 
stantinople, and six thousand troops were sent from India to 
Malta. But then Russia agreed to refer the arrangement to a 
European congress. It met’ at Beriih, under the presidency of 
Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfieid and Lord Salisbury being the British 
representatives. After critical debates a treaty, known as the 
Treaty of Berlm^ was agreed upoi^ (1878). By its terms Rou- 
mania and Servia and Montenegro were declared independent 
of Turkey; Bosnia and Herzegewina, though still belonging to 
Turkey, were put under Austrian administration; Russia received 
a fort and a port in Asia I^finor; whilst Great Britain, by a sepa- 
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r^te treaty with Turkey * was given control of Cyprus. Two new 
States were created — one, Bulgaria, which ^as to be self-governing 
though und^' Turkish suzerainty, and the/5ther, Eastern Rou- 
melia, which was placed under a Christian governor nominated 
by the sultan but approved by the powers. At the time the 
treaty was thought to be a great triuitiph for Great Britain, and 
Lord Beaconsfieid proclaimed that he brought back “ peace with 
honour 

The Eastern Question had been since the Franco-German 
War the only question in Europe which really interested Great 

^ Britain: and after the Treaty of Berlin even interest 

;.'The '.Eastern ■■ ■ 

Question, m that began to subside, and infractions of the treaty 

1878-1909. , ® , , . TT-n 

have not roused her to action. Eastern Roumelia 
was united to Bulgaria in 1885. Austria in 190S annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, whilst Bulgaria at the same time declared its 
complete independence of Turkey. None of these measures pro- 
duced anything but ineffective protests from Great Britain. 

During the years 19 13-4, renewed troubles had broken out 
in the Balkans. First, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. Then, having driven back the Turks-, 
except from a small district round Constantinople, the allies 
quarrelled; and Bulgarians greed led all the other Balkan powers, 
including Roumania, to combine against her, with the result that 
at the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913 she got less than was originally 
intended. A year later, 1914, the unending quarrels and rivalries 
in the Balkans provided the occasion for the greatest war in 
history — the World War, 1914-8 (see p. 716 a). 
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XLIX. Great JBritain and World-]l^olitics, 

•1878-1911 

On the whole, it is true^to say that up till 1878 the gaze of 
European statesmen had been fixed mainly upon affairs in Europe; 
and that since that date, it has been fixed to an 
increasing extent upon affairs m Asia and Africa. » 

What were the causes of this change? Partly, no 
doubt, it was due to the fact that, for the generation that lived 
after 1878, there was no European problem that pressed for 
immediate solution ; Italy had attained her nationality, Prussia 
had fought out her struggle with Austria and with France, and 
even the Eastern Question ceased to be explosive. Then, again, 
in the years previous to 1878 the value of extra-European posses- 
sions was hardly realized. Cobden, for instance, the free trader, 
had looked upon our great Indian Empire with an ‘‘eye of 
despair”. The popular view of colonies was expressed by Dis- 
raeli, ^ who said in 1S52, “these wretched colonies will all be ^ 
independent in a few years and are like a millstone round our 
necks”; whilst Bismarck said in 1876, “I do not want colonies 
at all. Their only use is to provide sinecures.” But the grjowing 
fidelity of the colonies to the British Empire and their increasing 
prosperity, coupled with the greater facilities of communication, 
gradually brought about revulsiPU of feeling. Above all, ^he 
European nations began gradually to realize the necessity for ; 
expansion. They had to find outlets for their growing popu-f 
lation,^ fresh markets for the products of their growing manu-l 
factures. Africa and Asia offered the^ best openings? for their 
enterprise, ^and the field of rivalry between the various European 
nations has therefore been transferred from Europe to these two 
vast continents. \ 

■ - 7 *- 

1 Of course Disraeli in later years held quite HifFerent opinions. 

2 The population of people of European extraction increased from 170 Jiiillions 's?o 5E0 
millions in the course of the nineteenth century, 't' 
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I. Great Britain and Egypt 


To begin with, we must endeavour to trace the relations of 
Great Britain with Egypt. The first difficuljties Miich arose there, 
however, were not canned by the rivalry for expan- 


■'•HJgypt andl' ■ ■ . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' r . . . 

Ismail Pasha, sion, but Were due to other circumstances. It will 

jS 63 79. remembered that Mehemet Aii had made him- 




self master of Egypt, though he was still subject nominally 
"" to the sovereignty of Turkey. His grandson, Ismail Paska^ 
succeeded in 1863, and was accorded by the sultan the title of 
Khedive — in return for a substantial money payment. IsmaiFs 
reign was, it has been said, “a ca^ni^j^qf^ ex and 

oppression ^He possessed an unrivalled capacity for spending 
'lildhe'yrfor he added to the wasteful tastes of an Oriental despot 
a genuine desire to introduce into his country, in all haste, the 
conveniences of Western civilization, without the least idea how 
to do it economically and effectively. As a consequence, during 
his sixteen years of rule, the debt of Egypt increased from 
;^3,ooo,(r,oo to p^ioo,ooo,ooo, and every form of extqrdon ^a,s 
practised on his subjects in order to furnish him with money, the 
“ fella heen ” — as the Egyptian peasants are called — being per- 
haps, during his reign, the most wretched people in all the world. 
Some* of his expenditure was wise, tie was, for instance, a great 
supporter of the St^ez Canal Company^ and bought large quan- 
tities of its shares. But he and his family, and the ministers 
and adventurers who surrounded him, recklessly squandered the 
greater part of the money they obtained. One instance must 
suffice: an Egyptian princess ran up a bill of 50,000 with a 
French^d^ssmaker.^.-r™'^'^ - 

j Eventually the crash'^came. ** Ismail first sold all his Canal 
ti - shares, Disraeli buying ;^4,ooo,ooo worth of them 'for Great 
Britain. Then, in 1876, he ^pSdiated the State debts. The 
: creditors were Europeans, j^hiefly British and French, and such 
an section made European intervention inevitable. Moreover, 

, ' , Great Britain regarded Egypt as the highway to India, and was 
therefore vitally interested in the stability of its government. The 

", , ' * f ' ' ' ^ Pasha is a Turkish title «suaHy given ttj generals and governors of provinces. 


i Pasha is a Turkish title nsiially given ttj generals and governors of provinces. 
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npshot, after various complicated negotiations, was that Great 
Britain and France in 1879 8®^ sultan to depose Ismail and 
to nominate Tewjik^ <^iis son, in his place, whilst the public debt 
of Egypt was put under the supervision of the European powers, 
and two contr511er», appointed by Great Britain and France 
respective!)^, guided the hftanciai administration of the country. 

The Dual Cotiirol^ as it has been called, was not to last for 
long. There shortly arose an anti-foreign movement, directed 
against any Turkish or European control of Egyptian Pasha’s 

affairs, the motto of which was Egypt for the movement, 
Egyptians Moreover, in the army there was great 
discontent, chiefly owing to the arrears of pay, and in 1881 Arahi 
jPaska, an officer in the army, was the leader^ of a successful 
mutiny, and practically obtained the control of the government. 
There soon followed a riot in Alexandria, in which some fifty 
Europeans were brutally murdered. It was obvious that the 
country was drifting into anarchy, and hundreds of Europeans 
began to leave the country. The Great Powers, therefore, held 
a solemn conference at Constantinople to decide what should be 
dbne; but they decided nothing, and meanwhile th3 EgyptiarT 
soldiers at Alexandria raised batteries for use against a British 
fleet which had been dispatched to that port. This was too 
much even for Lord Granville, the foreign secretary in Glad- 
stone’s ministry, whose policy had hitherto been of a somewhat 
daw^dling character. He suggested to France a joint bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, but PTance, fearful of Bismarck’s designs if 
French energies were absorbed in Egypt, refused. Great Britain 
accordingly acted alone, and, on the Egyptians refusing to pull 
down the batteries, Alexandria was bombarded and the batteries 
destroyed (July, 1882). Havjng onc^ begun to intfh-fere, Great 
Britain ^ould not stop. Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) Wolseley 
w^as sent to Egypt, and by a well-delivered blow at Tel-el-KcMr 
crushed Arabi’s forces (September, 1882), and Arabi himself was 
exiled to Ceylon. The khedive’s pf>wer was re-established, some 
of the British forces being left provisionally in the country. 

No sooner was the Arabi revolt suppressed than danger arose 
elsewhere. The khedive not only ruled Egypt, but a vast country 
knowm as the Soudan, whicl? extends south of Wady Haifa, and 
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was twice as big as France and Germany ^put together. Moham- 
medans believe that a *‘Mahdi” will appear on earth, on whose 
The Mahdi anV comiog the world Will be conrarted to Mohammed- 
oFthe^Souda^n, ^.nisni. A man in the Soudan proclaimed him- 
^^3- self to be ‘‘the Mahdi” in iSSi. '"The Soudanese 

under Ismail’s rule had suffered, e55!:ept during a short period 
when General Gordon was governor, every form of misgovern- 
ment, large parts of the land having been leased out to slave- 
hunters. Consequently they flocked to join the new prophet, 
and it soon became evident that a formidable rebellion was in 
progress. The khedive and his ministers, after Arabics downfall, 
sent a general called Hicks to crush the Dervishes, as the Mahdi’s 
followers were called; but the army was raw and undisciplined, 
and was totally destroyed (1883).^ It was clear that the Soudan 
must be evacuated, at any rate for a time. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment was unwilling to adopt this course, and consequently the 
British Government had again to interfere, and to insist upon it 
But at once two questions arose — how far was it possible to 
e:!itricate the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, amounting to 
s?Dme fifty thousand men? and what form of goveiti- 
ment, if any, was to be set up in the Soudan after its 
evacuation? The British Government decided to send 
to the ^Soudan General Gordofi — who had a few years before 
governed it for a short time — with the primary and main object 
of superintending the evacuation and of saving as many garrisons 
as hp could, and incidentally of making what arrangements were 
possible for the future government of the country. Gordon was 
hero of heroes, brave, chivalrous, impetuous, emotional, self- 
confident;^ but because of some of these very qualities it was 
a mistake te send him. When he reached Khartoum (February, 
1884), the capital of the Soudan, it was perhaps natura] that he 
should lay the chief stress, not upon the unadventurous policy of 
evacuation, but upon the future settlement of the country and 

^ The army was led astray by the guitTss, and after wandering three days and three nights 
without w^ter, camo upon a force of the enemy ^hom it was too feeble to resist. 

® Gordon’s most famous exploits were China. He commanded a force, known as '“the 
Ever-victorious Army ”, on behalf of the Chinese government in the formidable Taiping rebel- 
lion. His force won thirty-three engagements in under two years (1863-4), stamped out 
the rebellion. Gordon led the storming-parties in person, carrying a little cane. His soldiers 
regarded it as a magic wand, protecting bis life and 'heading them to victory. 


Gordon’s 
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1884-5. 
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Death of 

Gordon, 

18S5, 


, the welfare of its inhabitants. First, he asked that Zobehr, a 
man who had been a noted slave-dealer, should be sent to the 
? ’ ’ Soudan as ruler, as he was a man of enofhious influence. But 

./-'the British Government, fearful of public opinion at home, re- 
fused. Then Gordon wanted, in his own '^^ords, ^‘ to smash the 
; Mahdi ’’ with British or Indian troo'ps. Meantime the chance 

of extricating the garrisons, -if there ever was a chance, passed . 
; away ; the tribes round Khartoum rose for the Mahdi ; and, 
-finally, Gordon^s own retreat was cut off. 

7 Gordon had to be relieved. But for five fatal months Glad- 
Stoners Government procrastinated.^ 'Finally Lord Wolseley was 
sent; an advance guard was hurried forw^ird, only to 
learn,*' when within sight of Khartoum, that General 
Gordon, after an heroic defence of three hundred and 
seventeen days, had been killed, and that the town had fallen 
two days previously (Januarj^ 1885). Relief had arrived too 
late. The shame and grief of Great Britain at the failure to save 
General Gordon may be imagined. But nothing could now be 
done. The fall of Khartoum meant the complete evacuation of 
the Souckin south of Wady Haifa, and the greater part of the 
garrisons fell into the hands of the Mahdi. 

Meantime in Egypt itself, ‘Hhe land of paradox^', a strange 
situation developed. Arabfs movement had been quelled by 
British forces— but what was then to happen? Great 

Government • • •» -» ^ - 

of Egypt, Britain could not annex the country or establish a 
^ formal protectorate without violating pledges which 

she had given to European powers. On the other band, she 
could not abandon it; the khedive could not stand alone, and 
it was clear that, in order not only to reform the country but to 
save it from anarchy, soupc power^must interfere. To call in the 
Turk would have made things worse, whilst to ask for- the inter- 
vention of other European powers would only have increased 
complications. The upshot was that Great Britain decided upon 
a provisional occupation, tfhicl]^ was to last until Egypt should 
be able to look after herself — and that occupation, which some 
„ optimists hoped would last only for a few months, has, to the 
infinite benefit of the country, lasted till this day. The Sultan 
‘of Turkey;^ still possessed,; in nanfe, the sovereign power. He 
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received an annual tribute, and he limited the numbers of the 
Egyptian army; the Turkish flag was the Egyptian flag, and the 
Egyptians themselves* were the sultanas subjects. The khedivcy 
Tewfik Pasha, and his ministers, in theory, were responsible for 
the government and •carried on the administration of the coun- 
try.^ But the real security Ifor the peace of Egypt has been the 
British army, the real security for its financial stability has been 
the British treasury, and the real ruler of the country has been 
the British consul-general, Lord Cromer.^ ^ 

Under the guidance of Lord Cromer, “ the creator of modern 
Egypt, British advisers ” to the Egyptian ministers have re- 
organized the iinance and the system of justice and education. ^ 
Three of the greatest evils of Egypt, the three Qs as they have 
been called, w^ere dealt with. The a strip of hippopot- 

amus hide with a tapering end, once used with hideous frequency 
on the wretclied Egyptians, was forbidden ; the corvee^ or forced 
labour, was stopped; and the British officials, by their own 
splendid example, and by using every check in their power, did 
a great deal to lessen the awful corri£j>tw 7 i—Xh.e wholesale bribery 
anB sale of concessions — that used to prevail amongst native 
ofificiais. Moreover, British engineers have regulated the waters 
of the Nile, upon which the prosperity of Egypt depends. New 
systems of irrigation have brought land into cultivation llvat was 
desert before, and increased doubly and trebly the productiveness 
of previously cultivated land, whilst the building of the great dam 
at Assouan (completed in 1902) has doubled the available supply 
of Nile water. 

Yet it ^vas natural, perhaps, that other European nations should 
look with some suspicion upon British motives in retaining Egypt; 
and the attitude of France especially w^ persistently Ifbstile. As 
a consequence, great difficulties were experienced by Lord Cromei 
in dealing with Egyptian finance, which was still subjected, to 
some extent, to international control; but the entente cordiale with 
France, soon after the accession Edward VII, led to an agree 
ment by which France recognized the British position in Egyptj 

On Towlik’s deal]: in 1892, Abbas II succeeded him, 

2 Lord Cromer retired in 1907, and was succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst, and on the latter's 
death in 19s i Lord Ivitchener was appointdiSL 
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and allowed Great Britain to fix her own time for the end of its 
occupation, whilst Great Britain in return recognized France’s 
position in Morocco. 

The British occupation gave British officers the chance to 
create an efficient Egyptian army, and in 'i 896 that army was 
Reconquest of Strong enough to undertake, with the aid of British 
Soudan, 1898. forces, the reconquest of the Soudan. Parts of 
the outside region of that country had already been acquired by 
,other powers, by France and Italy, by Great Britain and Abys- 
sinia, but the great mass of it was still, in 1896, under the cruel 
rule of the Khalifa, who had succeeded the Mahdi. General 
(afterwards Lord) Kitchener worked out the details of the cam- 
paigns in masterly fashion. In 1898 the main body of the Dervish 
forces, who fought with heroic bravery,^ was finally destroyed at 
the battle of Omdi/rmau, a battle which led to the capture of 
Khartoum, and the end of the Dervish rule. The fact that the 
population of the Soudan had sunk from eight millions to four 
and a half millions show^ed how merciless that rule had been. 
The Soudan was put under the joint control of Egypt and Great 
• Britain ^"^1899, and since then has made steady progress. 

c , 4 ' 


2. The “ Grab for Africa ' 


We turn from Egypt to other parts of Africa. It is said that 
between 1879 and 1889 Great Britain added to her possessiQns 
^ ^ land equal in size to one-third of Europe. Some 

• Beginning of ^ . . . _ , 

\ *'grab^for of these additions were m the East^ such as Upper 
Burmah (1886); but the larger part of them was in 
Africa. During the first half of the nineteenth century the interior 
of Africa was almost unlTnown, bat in the third quarter of the 
, century the expeditions of explorers, and more especially of 
I Livingstone and Stanley, aroused "European interest. And then, 
1884, began what is calle^ the ^^gra 3 for Afrka^\ The Euro- 
I 4)owers, eager for new outl^ls, began a general scr amble fio i 

!> 2 ^ ** perfect,** wrote an English correspondent, “ but the Dervishes were 

superb— bey^ond perfection. Their riflemen, mangled by every form of death and torment that 
p man can devis)^^' qWmg round the black flag and the green, emptying their poor, rotten, home- 

made cartiidg^ dauntlessly. Their spemrmen charged death at every moment hopelessly.** 
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ne w territories and “sj ^heres of influence The i-esult was that 
France obtained in North-wesOOncaTanen eny:)ire, stretch- 

ing from Algiers to® the Congo River, twenty time® the size of 
France itself.^ Germany obtained not far short of one million 
square miles on the east and west coasts of Africa, and Italy 
possessions bordering on Sie Red Sea or adjacent to it. King 
Leopold of Belgium had already formed the Congo Free State 
in 1880, and Portugal had extended her ancient possessions on 
either coast of Africa. * 

Great Britain herself was not behind other competitors. She 



already possessed Cape Colony and Natal, Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast To them she no\Y B,dded Bec/mana/and 
and Rhodesia. On the west coast, chiefly through the Britain’s 
enterprise of Sir George Goldie, a British company 
developed Nigeria.^ which has, since 1900, been a British Pro- 
tectorate. On the east, the East Africa Compai'^ developed 
what are now known as the Protectomtes of British East Africa 
and Uganda, the latter country being first penetrated about 1890. 
Moreover, protectorates were Established over parts of Somaliland 
and Zanzibar respectively in 18S4 ^nd 1891. Needless to say, 
the scramble, whilst it was in |S:ogress, led to considerable^ diplo- 
matic complications, which weref however, gradually overcome 

1 Much of it, however, is the "light, sandy soil" of the Saharan desert. In 1911 France 
obtained a virtual Protectorate over Morocco, though she was obliged to give a large slice of 
her territories In the Congo as "compensation^’ to Germany. 
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by agreements between the various powders concerned. , Great 
Britain was ^ also engaged in various little wars in Uganda, in ■ 
Nigeria, anci with the Ashantees. ^ 

3. The Far cEast 

(See Map, p. 697) 

From Africa the scramble for territory spread to the Far East. 
Great Britain had already acquired, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and, within ten years of the battle of 

Far East. Waterloo, Malacca and Smgapore^ these three being 
now known as the Straits Settlements. In the early seventies 
she obtained influence over the Malay States, which were finally 
federated under British protection in 1S96, whilst in 18S8 she 
obtained the protectorate of North Borneo and Sarawak, the 
latter state the creation of an Englishman, Rajah Brooke.^ But 
there w^ere still left the islands in the Pacific, for which there was 
a brisk competition between France, Germany, and Great Britain; 
J;he latter l^ad acquired the Blji Islands'^ in 1874, and she adde^rl 
various other islands towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

At the close of the nineteenth century the rivalry between 
European nations was transferred to China. Here, however, as 
Great Britain clsewhere, Great Britain had already acquired a long 
Wars^i84o^ Start. China, it must be remembered, boasted of 
and 1857-60. possessing the oldest civilization in the world, and 
looked with contempt on the mushroom growth, of European 
nations.^ Consequently the action of Chinese officials was apt 
to be high-handed, and bad already caused two w’^ars between 

^ Rajah BrodCt (died 1S68), after r^uing away from school, served for a time iu the army 
of the East India Company. He subsequently inherited a fortune, bought a schooner, and 
sailed to Borneo in 1838, where he quickly established a great reputation with ''the natives. 
Unfortunately the coast tribes of Borneo were inveterate pirates and very cruel ones, the col- 
lection of as large a number of humata heads as possible being with them a passionate hobby. 
Brooke aided the British navy to suppress piracy, and then became Rajah of Sarawak, a 
territory of some 28,000 square miles. ^ 

‘ {, 2 The^rst effect, unfortunately, of British rule was an epidemic of measles which carried off 
one-third of the people, ^ 

8 In the opinion of Chinamen, all men under heaven ** owed allegiance to their emperor, 
and in Chinese official documents the monarch of Great Britain was de.scribed as being 

reverentially submissive and as having repeatedly paid tribute'' to the Emperor of 

China. ■ , , ' 
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Great Britain and Ctiina, The first occurred in 1840, when a 
Chinese Commissioner dealt in very summary fashiqji with British 
subjects whOj with%he connivance of minor officials, were smug- 
gling opium into China. As a result of the war, Hmig-Kong was 
ceded to Great Bfitain, and since that time the trade of Hong- 
Kong has been developeS. to such an extent that it now ranks 
amongst the six greatest ports in the world., The second war 
took place “ between 1857 and i860, and w^as caused by the fact 
that Chinese officials had insulted our flag which was flying o\^r 
a vessel trading at Canton. Great Britain was aided by France, 
and eventually China, after the Summer Palace at Pekin had 
been destroyed, agreed to pay a large indemnity, and to allow 
European ministers to reside at Pekim m 

Later on, the other powers came in. France developed a large 
Empire to the south of China during the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century; Russia occupied Port Arthur,^ The “Boxer’* 
and gradually ate into the frontiers of northern outbreak, 1901. 
China; Germany, in 1898, took advantage of the murder of two 
missionaries to acquire Kiau-Chau, whilst Great Britain acquired 
JVei-kai-weL Meantime mining and railway concessions w’-ere 
obtained in different districts by Europeans. Chinamen, perhaps 
naturally, resented these foreign activities in their country, and 
the result was the creation of a patriotic society called the 
Boxers^ who wanted all white men to be exterminated. The 
Boxers became supreme in Pekin, and proceeded to besiege 
the foreign legations (1901). Consequently an international force 
w'as sent, which successfully relieved the legations, and at the close 
of the military operations China had to pay a large indemnity. 
Now China i« at last waking up, and many Europeans look with 
no little apprehension upon J:he prol^ble effects of \^hinese com- 
petitioi> in the future. 

% ■ , ■ ■ . 

There have been, since th^Tr^ty of Berlin in 1878, no great 
wars between European nations, but the trading and Colonial 
rivalries between the Great Powers produced, at times, a con- 
siderable amount of friction. Thus Germany and Great Britain 

'I'he Russians ceded Port Arthur to Japan in 1905^ after the Russo-Japanese War. 
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found some difficulty in settling their boundaries in Africa, 
Great Britain, incurred the ill will of France by her occupation 
Isolation of O'' ^ gypt, whilst Great Britain hCrself was very sus- 
Great Britain, pieious of Russia’s designs in Afghanistan and the 
Far East Hence for many of the years after '1S78 Great Britain 
was in a position of isolation, and at' the time of the South 
African War in 1899 (p. 712) there is no doubt that Great 
Britain was extremely unpopular in Europe* 

r But with the accession of King Edward VII in 1901 Great 
Britain’s position slowly improved.^ Largely through the king’s inflo- 
The Treaties with the attitude of the British and French nations 
Ja^pan^gost'’ towards One another became more friendly, with 
and Russia (1907). result that in 1904 an agreement, as we have 
seen, was made between them which settled all their disputes. 
In the same year — 1904 — war broke out between Russia and 
Japan. The progress of the latter power had been marvellous 
in the previous forty years, and its success in the war revealed 
to Europe its enormous strength. Relations betweeii Japan and 
Great Britain had been for some time cordial, and in 1 905 a 
defensive alfiance was made between them which strengthenecf 
the British position in the Far East.^ Finally, soon after the 
Russo-Japanese War was over, the Governments of Russia and 
Great Br-itain began to enter into negotiations, and in 1907 an 
arrangement was made between them (see p. 695). Great Britain 
during the last few years has also strengthened her friendships 
with the smaller powers of Europe, Fler relations, Iiowever, with 
the strongest of all Continental powers — with Germany — are still 
somewhat uneasy, many people in Great Britain being, rightly or 
wrongly, apprehensive of German ambitions, 

1 The fact that eight monarchs, and tnat ex-presiSents from France and America, came to 
England to attend King Edward VII's funeral showed the respect and affection whMi he had 
inspired in foreign countries. 

S The alliance was renewed in igxt, 
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L. History of India since 1.823 

The treaty with Russia, referred to at the close of the last 
chapter, was concefned atoost exclusively, so far as the British 
were concerned, with the security of India, and it may, 
therefore, be appropriate at this stage to return to the of India 
history of our great Indian Empire. That history has 
already been sketched till the end of Lord Hastings's rule in 1825 
(Chap, XXXVIII), a rule which saw the final extension of our 
supremacy over the Native States in the interior, and we may 
now follow the course of events up till recent times. After 1S23 
the whole peninsula of India, from Cape Comeriii in the south 
up to the Scinde frontier and the Sutlej River on the north, was 
under British authority. Part of this vast territory was directly 
governed by the British; part was under the control of native 
rulers, subject, however, to the supervision of the British Govern- 
ment. Meantime other rulerships had been created elsewhere. 
One dynasty had succeeded in founding the kingdom of Burmah, 
and was even threatening Eastern Bengal, and another had suc-^ 
ceeded in uniting most of the tribes of Afghanistan into one 
strong state; whilst Ratijit Singh had established a great state 
in the Punjab — the land of five rivers — a territory which S'tretched 
from Peshawur and Kashmir in the north to the Sutlej River in 
the south. 

Difficulties soon arose between Great Britain and these inde- 
pendent rulers. The first war came in 1824-6 Burmah^ and 
on its conclusion the British obtained the cession of 
some territory,and an indemnity. In 1839 occurred Afghan War, 

First Afghan War, The/rontier%of the Russiai? 

Empire and the British Empire were, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, some 20|>o miles apart; but gradually, as 
these empires expanded, their frontiers approached one another, 
till, at the end of the century,^ they "were at one place barely a 
dozen miles apart. In the north-west, Afghanistan was re|^arded 
by the British as a buffer state between their own empire in India 
and the Russian Empire; and the good will of its ruler was con- 
sidered essential for the security of the former. Matters began 
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to look critical in 1837 — the year of Quqen Victorians accession. 
The Shah gf Persia, with encouragement from Russia, attacked 
Pleratj a great stronghold in North-west Af^ianistan ; and wdien 
the attack failed, Russian agents in the following year began to 


intrigue with I>&sf Mohamnfcd^ ^ho had usurped the governor- 
ship di the greater part of Afghanistan. Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-general of India, decided, somewhat unwisely, to de- 
pose Dost Mohammed, and to restore the prince wdiom Dost 
Mohammed had evicted. Aa expMition was accordingly sent; 
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Kabulj the capital, aii 4 Kandahar were captured, and the old 
ruler restored, whilst Dost Mohammed eventually-, surrendered 
himself to the ^ 

For two years there was peace, though the Afghans were sulky 
and sullen, Then,''in 18^1, came a great disaster. The British 
agent at Kabul was murdered. At the same time the military 
stores were captured by the Afghans, and the weak British brigade 
at Kabul found itself inadequately supplied with food and sur- 
rounded by iiostile forces. After two months^ resistance it wa6 
forced to negotiate with the leader of the Afghans, Dost Moham- 
med’s eldest son, and, under promise of safe-conduct from him, 
it started in the depth of winter, four thousand strong, and accom- 
panied by twelve thousand camp-followers, to retire to India. 
Of this whole number only one reached Jelalabad, the nearest 
British garrison; the rest, except for a few prisoners, perished 
either from the effect of exposure to the cold or from the knife 
and the musket of the Afghan. Such a fearful disaster had to be 
avenged. Two armies marched from India for Kabul, the one 
by Kandahar, under General Nott, and the other by the Khyber 
Bass, under General Pollock. They arrived at the capital within^ 
a day of each other, burnt the great bazaar, rescued the prisoners, 
and returned, leaving Dost Mohammed to resume the throne. 
It IS now generally agreed that the British made a mbtake in 
deposing Dost ]\.Eohammed and in interfering in Afghanistan. • 
INIoreover, the tragic annihilation of the Kabul garrison upset 
the belief in British invincibility, and was not without its 'effect 
upon the subsequent mutiny. 

The First Afghan War was the beginning of a series of cam- 
paigns^ ■which pasted, with little intermission, till the final suppres- 
sion of the klutiny in 1859-* Difficiilties with the ^ 
rulers of Sd?id€^ as the lower valley of the Indus s^inde, 1843. 

IS called, led to a brilliant c^paign against them undertaken by 
Sir C- Napierd The subsequent annexation was described as 
■'a very advantageous, useful, ^aiid^ humane piece of rascality 
giving, as it did, for the first time the benefits of a stro’iig and 
honest administration to the inhabitants. 

Napiev’s punning dispatch amiouncmg the conquest of the country — *‘Peccavi, I have 
Scinde”- -showed his own doubts as to whether hostilities were altogether justified. 
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Our next war arose as a consequence of the death of the 
“Lion of the Punjab” as Ranjit Singh was called. He had 
The Sikh Wars/' carcful to keep on gdbd terms with the 
1846, and 1848-9. British Government, but on his cieath, in 1839, 
there was no strong man to succeed Jiim. 'Consequent!}^ there 
came a period of turbulence and anarchy insepaiTible from a 



series of disputed successions. Finally, a military committee 
became supreme, and preceded to h-ivade British territory. War 
therefore became inevitable. The inhabitants of the Punjab were 
mainly Stkhs^ who were members ^of a Hindoo religious sect 
founded in the fifteenth century; and Ranjit Singh had recruited 
from amongst these Sikhs an Urmy^of some eighty thousand, who 
have been compared for their steadiness and religious zeal to 
CrorawelFs famous “Ironsides’^ The two Sikh wars were con- 
sequently the most formidable and stubborn that the British had 
to fight during the whole course of their conquest of India. 
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In tlie first war (^1345) the British won four pitched battles 
in three weeks, one of them, that of Firozshah^ bejng described 
as '‘the most bloo 4 y and obstinate contest ever fought by Anglo- 
Indian troops Tliat war ended in an unsatisfactory peace, and 
hostilities soon reopened. In the second war (1848-9) the first 
battle was at ChiUammBah\ here the British, though they man- 
aged to take the Sikh position, lost two thousand four hundred 
men killed and wounded, besides four guns and the colours of 
three regiments. K splendid victory, however, at Giijeraf five 
weeks later destroyed the Sikh army. For the first two hours the 
artillery was used with splendid effect, and then a general advance 
carried the Sikh position. “We stood two hours iif hell,’’ so a 
Sikh described the battle, “and then we saw six miles of in- 
fantry.” In both wars the commander-in-chief was Lord Gaugk. 
No one has ever doubted his bravery and persistence.^ But his 
conduct of the war was much attacked at the time. His “Tip- 
perary tactics” — he came from County Tipperary — were con- 
demned as precipitate, and he was too fpnd of frontal attacks 
with the bayonet to make sufficient use of flank movements and 
^artillery fire. His last victory was, however, a fine adrievement.’' 

The victory at Gujerat left the British masters of the Punjab. 
The country was annexed; and some of the most capable men in 
India, including Henry and John Lawrence, were sent to govern 
it They inaugurated a period of peace and good government, 
which increased the prosperity and happiness of all the inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, when the Mutiny of 1857 broke out, the 
Punjab remained not merely passively quiescent but actively loyal. 

The Second Sikh War had been fought whilst Lord Dalhousk 
W’as governor-general, and he was responsible for the annexation 
of the Punja!). But the Punjab was^not the only Oaihousie's 
extension of British territory which took place 1848-56. 
during his rule of eight years (1848-56). Outrages upon British 
merchants and insults to flae British flag necessitated a fresh 
war with Burmah in 1852, and l§d to the annexation of Lower 
Burmah and the mouths of t^e Irawaddy River. The misgovern- 

■■ • ■■ 

1 He wn.'i as brave", .said one of his fellow-o6Rcers, “as ten Hons each with two sets of 
teeth and two tails".; and a saying of his, “I never was bate, and never shall be bate" (he 
spoke with a strong Irish brogue), has l»een often quoted. 
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nicnt of 0 ^/d/i by its rulers had been so scandalous that the East 
India Company sent orders for its annexation, which Dalhousie 
carried out in 1856. Moreover, Lord Dalhousie^jiimself was strongly 
of opinion that the direct rule of the BritisK was mucli superior 
to native rule; and he consequently refused, hi certain cases, to 
sanction tlie old custom by which Hiifdoo princes wiio had no 
children of their own might adopt heirs to succeed them. Thus, 
when the rulers of A^agpur and of Jhansi^ in Central India, died 
without direct heirs, their territories “ lapsed ” to the Company. 

So far we have been concerned with the extension of the 
British coiurol in India, but it must not be supposed that the 
efforts of British rulers were not directed to bettering 
progress, the lot of their subjects. On the contrar}*, especially 
during the governorship of Lord IViliiatn Bentmck^ 
(1828-35) and Lord Dalhousie (1848-56), great reforms were 
made. The former abolished suttee^ 2.^ the compulsory suicide 
of Hindoo widows on the death of their husbands was called;^ 
suppressed the ^ bands of hereditary assassins who roamed 
about India strangling travellers; encouraged educated natives to 
take a share m the government; made important financial reforms 
and initiated a measure for giving liberty of the press. 'Fhe latter 
reorganized the internal administration of India ; develo|)ed canals ; 
introduced the telegraph, the railway, and cheap postage; and 
encouraged education. Indeed Lord Dalhousie must be regarded, 
whether as empire builder or reformer, as one of the greatest of 
our proconsuls. 

].,ord Dalhousie’s policy, however, was one cause of the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857. Western reforms mystified and unsettled the 
_ ^ Eastern mind, and natives thought tliat the world was 

Causes of , . , • t ^ i" ■ 

Mutiny beii?g turned upside down, lo many natives the tele- 
^ graph was magic, ’whilst the*" railway threatened the caste 

system because people of different castes had to travel together in 
the same carriage. It was even tho&ght that all British projects 
of reform had but one design — the destruction of the Hindoo 
religion.^* Again, the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, though 
undertaken with the best intensions, had aroused distrust. It 
was unfortunate, moreover, that Lord Camiing Lord Dalhousie’s 

^ During one year in Bengal alone no l«s$ than eighfhundred widows were burnt to death. 
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successor, was not iii|de aware of the peculiar conditions of land 
tenure in Oudh, and that his subordinates aroused the hostility 
of the great landowners in that province by a set^ement of the 
land which did the landed aristocracy grievous injustice. Con- 
sequently, in the Mutiny, the landowners of Oudh were against 
the British. 

But there were other causes of the Mutiny, It was primarily 
a mutiny of the Sepoys, and the causes were largely military. The 
native troops outnumbered the British by eight to one; tliey 
thought that the success of the British was due to them, and their 
opinion of British invincibility had been shaken by the Afghan 
and subsequently by the Crimean War. Moreover, an old 
prophecy that the rule of the British would -end one hundred 
years after the Battle of Flassey was not without its effect. The 
occasion for the Mutiny arose, however, when the Enfield rifle 
was substituted for ‘‘ Brown Bess In those days the soldier 
had to bite the cartridge with his teeth, and the report spread 
like wildfire that the cartridges for the new rifle were smeared 
with the fat of cows and the lard of pigs. The cow- \vas sacred 
lo the Hindoos, whilst the pig was an abomination to the 
Mohammedans. The story may have had some slight founda- 
tion of truth in it.^ At all events the Sepoys believed it, and 
the agitators against British rule thus found a ready illustration 
of the deceitful designs of the British upon the sacred religions 
of the Indian peoples, and a cry which united the Hindoo and 
the ^Mohammedan in a common opposition. 

On Sunday afternoon, ]\Iay 10, 1857, the Mutiny broke out 
at Meerut^ W'here the Sepoys shot their officers and murdered 
what Europeans they could capture. From Meerut 

, . ^ T T-x 77 • -1 Outbreak 

the mutineers streamed to sorjgje 40 miles away, of Mutiny, 

persuaded the native regiments stationed there to join 
in the rising, and proclaimed the descendant of the old Mogul 
Emperor, who still lived in the palace at Delhi, as ruler of India. 
Aboqt three weeks later, the^FIutliny spread to the garrisons in 

Oudh and in the Ganges valley. The British position then 

♦ 

1 The cartridges had to be greased in order to fit into the groove of the barrel. Though 
the evidence is conflicting, it is probable that some of these cartridges— though they were 
almost immediately recalled— were sm^pred, by some mistake, with the ingredient.s to whidi 
objection was taken. 
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appeared desperate. The districts affected bp the I^Iutiny equalled 
in area France, Austria, and Prussia put together, and were 
inhabited by p-ome ninety-four millions of pebpie. The British 
soldiers in all India numbered only thirty-nine thousand men, and 
at the opening of the Mutiny there were but ’three British regi- 
ments between Calcutta and Meerut. 1 he revolting Sepoys were 
in possession of the old capital of Delhi, and had secured a figure- 
head in the Mogul king; they had shut up one British garrison 
at-Cawnpore and another at Lucknow, the capital of Oudh; and 
to these three centres the mutineers were flocking from the other 
garrisons of northern India. 

The Indian Mutiny is, perhaps, the most tragic episode in our 
history. British o^flcers were so confident in the locality of their 
own native regiments that they refused to take precautions, and 
were pitilessly shot by their men. Many white women and chil- 
dren were barbarously murdered, and the sufferings of the men 
and women besieged during the intense heat of that Indian 
midsummer were more fearful than can be imagined. But all 
else pales before the horrors of Cawnpore, The 

'Ighe massacre ^ . i ■, ■»* 

of Cawnpore, Europeans there, numbering some two hundred 
July, 1857, fighting men, and more than double that 

number of women, children, and invalids, took refuge in an open 
plain, defended by small earthworks. For eighteen days in the 
scorching heat they were exposed to attacks made by thousands 
of rebels. At the end of that time their position was hopeless, 
and they accepted the offer of a safe-conduct by boat down the 
river made by Na?ia a prince who had joined the rebels 

because he had not received from the British Government a pen- 
sion to which he thought he was entitled. The garrison marched 
to the river. 'TSut when tbeychad em}:)arked, a murderous fire was 
opened upon them; many were killed or drowned, and^of the 
survivors the men were pursued an|J butchered save four, who 
managed to escape, whilst the women and children were captured 
and imprisoned. A fortnight Tate:^ Nana Sahib gave ordet:s for 
the slaughter of these prisoners, two hundred and ten in number; 
the horrible work was done, an9 the bodies, the dead with the 
dying, were thrown down a well (July 15), 

^ Never, however, did the British rate display more heroic quali- 
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ties than at this crisis 40 its history. When the mutineers, at the 
opening of the Mutiny, reached Delhi, Lieufenant^ WiIlot£ghi?j\ 
with a little garriscii of eight men, defended the ^yeat British 
magazine of Delhi against hundreds of assailants, and heroism, 
then blew it up sc? that the mutineers should not gain posses- 
sion of it In the Punjcfo, Joh 7 i Lawrence^ aided by Edtvardes^ 
Chafnberlam^ and John Nicholson^ stamped out with stern and 
untiring energy the beginnings of mutiny amongst the regiments 
stationed in that province. A British force of barely four thop.- 
sand men advanced upon Delhi, won a battle against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, occupied the famous Ridge^ which stretched to 
within three-quarters of a mile of the city walls, and held it 
against the desperate sorties of the thirty thoi;i3and Sepoys who 
defended the city. Havelock and one thousand five hundred 
men, in an attempt to save Cawnpore, marched in nine days, in 
an Indian July, one hundred and twenty-six miles, and fought 
four actions. The garrison in the Residency grounds of Luck- 
now — its gallant commander, Henry Lawrence, was killed on the 
second day of the siege — consisted of only a thousand British 
fighting men and seven hundred loyal Sepoys. It h^d to defencP 
an enclosure a mile in circumference, made up of detached build- 
ings and gardens connected by palisades and ditches, against an 
enemy which could bring up artillery within one hundred.^nd fifty 
yards, and occupy houses within fifteen yards of its defences. 
Yet for eighty-seven days it successfully held this position against 
all attempts at storming, and the still greater dangers of mining, 
made by hugely superior forces. 

Yet the heroism of British soldiers must not lead us to forget 
the services qf those natives who were loyal The native armies 
of Bombay and Madras remained unaffected by the 

„ rnt . ^ ^ Native loyalty, 

revolting Sepoys. The native princes, for the most 
part, held aloof from the Mutiny; and some gave the British 
active assistance, such as the chief of Patiala, who protected the 
great ^ road running from the Tur^ab to Delhi. Sepoys fought 
bravely for us in the Residency at Lucknow, and on the ^^Ridge ” 
at Delhi. The Guides, for inst^ce, horse and foot, started for 
Delhi at six hours^ notice, and marched *‘at the hottest season 
of the year t|irough the hottest region on earth ” for twenty-one 
(C271) * 45 
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days at an average of twenty-seven miles -a day. Their bravery 
in the operations at Delhi, when they lost half their men, and 
all their Britjisb officers were either killed oi wounded, was only 
equalled by that of the Gurkhas. Moreover, even some of the 
revolting regiments protected their officers and aided them to 
escape, whilst touching stories are told of the fidelity shown 
by native servants towards the British women and children. 

By the end of September the critical period of the Is Inti ny 
r^as over. In the previous month the Ridge had been rein- 
storming of forced by a column from the Punjab under John 
?nd^reifeT*‘^ Nicholsoii. Gwlng largely to Nicholson's heroism 
fleptl^an^Nov.), R^lhi was finally stormed on the 

^^ 57 * i^,th September, though Nicholson himself was 

mortally wounded. Five days of street fighting followed before 
the rebels were completely expelled from the city. Havelock, 
through no fault of his own, had arrived too late to save Cawn- 
pore, but he and Outram, “the Bayard of India", were able to 
fight their way to Lucknow and to relieve the garrison (Sep- 
tember 25), though they were in turn besieged when they got 
*^h€re. Reinforcements then began to pour in from Great Britain. 
In November^ Colin Campbell was able to make a further ad- 
vance upon Lucknow, and the Residency was again relieved 
and the*, troops withdrawn. 

It took some time, however, before the Mutiny was finally 
suppressed. The city of Lucknow' was not finally captured till 
1858.0 In the same year a brilliant campaign was carried out by 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, where the Mutiny bad spread, 
and not till the spring of 1859 were hostilities completely at an 
end. Stern punishment was meted out to those ^ho deserved 
it, as the tre^edies of the ^^utiny, ^nd especially of Cawnpore, 
made it impossible for the British to be altogether merciful 
That considerable severity should shown in revenge w’'as in- 
evitable, but the governor-general, Lord Canning, successfully 
exerted his iniluence on behHf o^ clemency.^ 
v The*" Mutiny marks an epoch in Indian history. In the first 
'place, the queen’s Government^ became directly responsible for 

J He was called “Clemency Canning”— a nicknagie which, was first given in impatience 
and anger, but remained to be an honooit 
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the government of Ifidia, and the rule of the East India Com- 
pany came to an end. This was announced by a. Proclamation 
of the queen in N#vember, 1858, the felicitous wor^ding Jesuits of 
of which was due to the suggestions which the queen 
made to the prinTe minister, Lord Derby. Some years later, in 
1877, the assumption by the queen of the title of Empress of 
India symbolized the change. Secondly, in India itself the 
period' of warfare came to an end. For the last fifty years the 
Pax Britatmica has been imposed upon India, and no hostilities 
have occurred in the interior of that vast continent. Thirdly, 
the Mutiny affected the policy of the British. Reforms were in 
future undertaken with a due regard to native susceptibilities. 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexing native st^ates on the failure 
of direct heirs was abandoned. The jiroportion of British troops 
to native troops was increased, and care was taken that the 
artillery should be worked mainly by British soldiers. 

Over the history of India since 1857 we must pass briefly. 
Suspicion of Russian designs was the most prominent character- 
istic in the foreign policy of the Indian Government. ^ 

"‘ Russian intrigues at Kabul led to a Second AfgliaTi A%han^war, 
PVar (iSjS-Sp). The Amir of Afghanistan was de- 
posed, and the new Amir had to consent to receive a British 
resident. In a few months the resident was murdered and his 
escort of Guides killed after an heroic defence. Hence a cam- 
paign had to be undertaken, which was famous for the march 
of SB K (afterwT^ards Lord) Roberts from Kabul to Ka^idahar. 
Eventually a prince called Abdiir Rahman was made Amir, and 
the British then retired. Abdur Rahman (died 1901) and his 
successor k^pt on good terms with the Indian Government, 
which gave to the Amir a Jarge an^iual subsidy foir the mainten- 
ance of an army of defence to guard against the dangers of a 
Russian invasion. 

The relations between Russia and British India remained 
uneasy and suspicious for some ^feinie after the Afghan War, and 
hostilities w'ere at times imminent, especially in ^ 

18S4. The Russians were suspected of attempt- converSkm,^^^ 

ing an advance upon India through Persia, and 

their railway extension tcf the edge of the Afghan frontier was 
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viewed with apprehension. The Anglo-Ri^ssian Convention of 
1907 has, however, relieved the situation. Russia recognized 
Afghanistan as outside her sphere of infiueir:e, and undertook 
to conduct political negotiations with the Amir only through 
Great Britain. On the north-east frontier the situation w^as made 
more secure, as both Great Britain and Russia undertook not 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of Thibet or to annex any 
part of its territory. Great Britain at the same time recognized 
the special interests of Russia in North Persia, whilst Russia 
recognized those of Great Britain in the south-east of that 
country, which included that frontier of Persia which marches 
with our own Indian frontier. 

But the easiesSt^access to India is by sea and not by land, and 
the approaches to India by that element have been carefully 
The defences guarded. Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea, be- 
of India. longs to Great Britain, and the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares by Disraeli (see p. 674) has given Great Britain a 
large control over that^ canal. In the Persian Gulf the position 
of Great Britain has long been dominant. It was Great Britain 
who made th<^. gulf safe for commerce, and she has made treaties * 
with the tribes that border its shores. 

Meantime since the Mutiny the land frontier of India has 
been extended. The Secojid Afghan War led to the annexation 
„ of Quetta and other districts in the south-east of 

Extension of . ^ ^ -rrr r n 

Indian Empire Afghanistan. A Third Burmese liar wsls forced 
since XS57. xipon Great Britain in 1885, and led to the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah. Gradually, moreover, our suzerainty was 
proclaimed over the tribes in the north-west, which live in the 
hills between the plains of India and the frontier of Afghanistan. 
In 1893 our si^piremacy over t^em was recognized by Afghanistan, 
but, except in certain districts, we have left the tribesn?,en to 
govern or misgovern themselves. As with the Highlanders of 
old, plunder is the romance of their lives; and to rob and kill 
one another, and to combine iya making raids upon the neigh- 
bouring plains, has been their main occupation for generations. 
The raids which they have ma<te, besides the more dangerous 
combinations that have been organized under the influence of 
fanatical Mohammedan priests, have necessitated various expedi- 
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The awakening of the East, however^p has affected India as 
well as oth^r countries. The movements in Japan and in China, 
in Persia and in Turkey, hare not been without 
their influence upon India. It is natural that the 
educated natives in India, who still of course Term but a tiny 
fraction of the population, should, as a result of the education 
on Western lines provided for them by their British governors, 
wish to have more self-government. Consequently there has 
^een of recent years a certain unrest in India, as well as some 
seditious movements. This desire for a greater share in the 
government has been realized by the British nation. Natives 
of India,'’ who have always filled almost exclusively the lower 
branches of the administration, have been admitted to the higher 
branches as well, and legislative councils have been set up. Under 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley’s administration of India (1906-10),^ 
further changes have been naade. A larger elective element has 
been introduced into the viceroy’s legislative council, which has 
been increased in numbers, whilst legislative councils have also 
been extended to every province, and their powers have been 
'"developed.'^ Finally, two natives of India have been nominat<§d 
to sit on the secretary of state’s Indian council in London, whilst 
one native is henceforth to be a member of the viceroy’s executive 
council in India. 

Great Britain has accomplished, in tl>e opinion of a French 
historian, one miracle in uniting Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
Sikhs and Bengalis, Parsees and Christians, under one 
sceptre; whether she will ever be able to accomplish 
another miracle by combining, in an Eastern country, the two 
ideals of good government and self-government /emains to be 
seen. But *^hat the futijfe relations may be between Great 
Britain and the Indian peoples no one can prophesy.^ At the 
beginning of the twentieth century^tbe haunting questions which, 
according to a recent viceroy, British statesmen have alvrays before 
them remain still unanswered— what is in the heart of these 
sombrG millions in India? whither are we leading them? what is 
it all to come to? where is the |oal? 

i Lord Minto as viceroy in India, and ^rd Morley as secretary of state in England, 


The future 
of India. 
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LI. The^ Self-governing Colonies 
a?id their History * 

We turn from India, fne scene of one of the most benevolent 
and efficient despotisms in the world's history, to a unique product 
of the British Empire — the Self-Governing Colony. robiem 

The problem that Great Britain had to solve in the of seFf- 
nineteenth century was a difficult one. How was a 
colony “ to be a daughter in her motheris house and be a mistress 
in her own''? How was Great Britain to give to her Colonies the 
control over their own affairs, and yet preserve any connection 
with them? To British statesmen, both Whigs and Tories, these 
two objects for long appeared, in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, ^'completely incompatible". In Canada, however, 
a solution was at last achieved, and we must now trace briefly 
how this was accomplished. 

I. Canada and Newfoundland 

It may be remembered that Canada, by an Act passed in 
179X, was divided into two provinces, an Upper and a Lower, 
each possessing a governor who was nominated by Canadian 
the British ministry, a legislative council nominated rebellion, 1837, 
by the British governor, and an elected assembly. Soon after 
1815 discontent with this form of government began to develop, 
for the assembly had no control over the expenditure of the ministry, 
and, not unnaturally, desired it. The situation was aggravated 
owing to the fact that in Upper Ca^»ada the offices' of state were 
monoptilized by a few families, whilst in Lower Canada there was 
constant friction between th^ French and the British colonists, who 
were, it was said, so hostile to one another ''that they only met 
in the jury-box, and then only^to the utter obstruction of justice ", 
The discontent came to a head in 1837, just after Queen Victoria's 
accession.^ In that year there were in both provinces small rebel- 

1 %Vben the Te Deum for Queen Victorians accession was sung, many of the congregation 
in Lower Canada walked out. 
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lions, which, however, -were put down witho^it difficulty. But the 
country was full of unrest, and it seemed, in the words of Peel, 
that “another^ Ireland might grow up in every rcolony which Great 
Britain possessed C 

In 1838, however, Lord Durhmn was sent cut with full powers 
to deal with the situation.^ Lord Durfiam, it has been said, was 
the first British statesman since Chatham who re- 
cognized the latent possibilities of the empire, and 
he was long enough in Canada to be able to issue a 
report which marks an epoch In the history of our colonial policy. 
In that report he advocated, first, the grant to the colonial assembly 
of full control in nearly all internal affairs; and secondly, the union 
of the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. His second 
proposal was adopted first; and in 1841 these two provinces were 
joined, and a new constitution drawn up. But Canada did not 
have to wait long for responsible government; for in 1847 Lord 
Elgin, Lord Durham’s son-in-law, was made governor. He adopted 
the same position for himself as that which the monarch occupied 
in the mother country; that is to say, he left to a ministry depen- 
dent upon afr majority in the popular assembly the responsibiiit/ 
for the conduct of affairs, whilst reserving to himself the right to 
give advice, and in times of crisis to intervene. With Lord Elgin’s 
seven years’ governorship of Canada the self-governing colony 
became an accomplished fact, and before long the other colonies 
achieved the same measure of independence. 

Upper and Lower Canada were united; but it still remained 
for these two provinces to be federated, first with the maritime 
provinces to the east, and then with the great terri- 
tories to the w^est and north, which had yet to be 
developed. Thg former was accomplished on July i, 
1867, when the Dominion of Canada was created, fedprating 
Ontario and Quebec, as the old Upper and Lower Provinces 
w^ere called, with Nova Scotia and Ne%if Brunswick The latter 
came by slow degrees as them north-west was opened up.^ In 
1870 Csenada purchased the vast territories of the Hudson Bay 


Development of 
self-government 
in Canada. 


The Dominion 
of Canada 
^1867) and 
Its growth. 


i His somewhat high-handed action, however, in deporting to Bermuda eight of the leaders 
of the recent rebellion, without any form of trial, led to a storm of indignation in England, 
and to his own resignation after a bare five ifionths* rei^dence in Canada. 
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Company, and formed g3ut of part of them the province of Mani- 
toba^ whilst a year later Columbia to the 

Dominion; and in Alberta and Saskatchewan were created.^ 
Into the wonderful d^evelopment of Canada during recent years 
it is not our provirTce to enter. The resources of Canada, first 
perhaps realized owing to the building in the ^e^tjes of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, offer opportunities of almost illimitable 
expansion, and of late years the expansion has been proceeding 
at so rapid a pace that the Dominion of Canada seems destined 
before long to rival, in population and wealth, its great neighbour 
the United States, 

The United States had failed to conquer Canada or to 
detach her from her allegiance to Great Britain both in 1775 
and in 1812; but many Canadians are, rightly or Frontier 
wrongly, of opinion that the sjipineness and weakness wftfi^united 
of British statesmen enabled this neighbour unduly states, 
to curtail Canadian boundaries. There were three important 
frontier disputes. The first, which affected ^Canada’s frontiers in 
the east, was settled by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which 
recognized the claims of the United States to a wedg^of territory^ 
between New Brunswick and Quebec. The second concerned the 
Far West, and was the subject of a compromise in 1846, the United 
States keeping Oregon, whilst , British Columbia and Vancouver 
were retained for the British Empiref " The third concerned the 
boundary of Alaska, which the United States had purchased 
from Russia. The matter was in 1903 referred to arbitration, 
and the decision on the whole favoured the American claims, 
for the sea boundary flanking the Yukon territories — which be- 
longed to Capada and are now important because of the gold- 
fields — was awarded to the JJnited §tates. ^ 

2. Australia "S-ud New Zealand 

A ’‘distinguished historian kas s&id that just as the great fact 
in the history of England during the eighteenth century was the 
rise of the United States, so the great fact in the history of Eng- 

i Newfoundland obtained self-government in 1855, but has preferred to remain politically 
unattached to the Dominion. 


I- 
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land in the nineteenth century was the progsress of Australia. And 
certainly that progress has been extraordinary, A Spanish admiral 
Early settle perhaps, the firsl Iviropean to sight the 

ments in coast of Austraik.^ In the course of the same century 
us ra la. Seamen explored its westerw shore and also dis- 

covered Tasmania, whilst at the end of it came the voyage of the 
famous English buccaneer, Captain Dampier. But not till 1770, 
when Captain Cook, after exploring New Zealand, sailed along 2000 
njiles of the more fertile east coast, were its possibilities for Euro- 
pean settlement realized.^ Eighteen years later, in 1 7S8— the year 
before the French revolution broke out— the first British expedi- 
tion arriveH at Port Jackson and laid the foundation of the colony 
of New South Some of the early settlers were prisoners 

transported by the British Government; but it must be remem- 
bered that in those days the penal code w^as very severe (p, 607), 
and many persons were transported for the most trivial offences, 
whilst others were political prisoners whose views were too advanced 
for the Government oi that day; and before long, moreover, what 
undesirable elements existed were completely swamped by the 
•number of^free settlers who arrived. The colony, like other 
colonies, had its initial difficulties; but in 1797, .'IViacarthiir, by 
buying at the Cape some of the merino slmep wliich the King 
of Spam had presented to the Dutch Government, laid the founda- 
tion of the gigantic wool ■ industry of Australia; wliilst, later on, 
various discoveries enabled the colony to develop beyond the Blue 
Mountains, which at first .seemed definitely to check its progress 
westward. 

Gradually othe| colonies were formed out of the original terri- 
tories of New South Wales, In' Tasmania the first jettlemeot was 
Growth of 1803. ^South Australia, as its capital, Ade- 

AustraKan laide, suggests, was founded in the reign of Wiljjani IV. 

Victoria, .whose capital, Melbourne, seems to perpe- 
tuate the happy connection of the queen and her first prime 

V'His name was de Torres,' afd he sailW th^ogli the straits which bear his »aj»e. Bat 
of coarse ke no more realised that he had discovered Australia than Columbus realized that he 
had discovered America, and the strait was not called after him till the end of the eighteenth 
century. ■ _ . , ■ , • 

® < 7 o 6 k, the son ^of an agrifeukurml laboamr, first came into notice through his successful 
pilotage of the ^British fioet up the St. Lawrence' in 2750 {p. 17a). His pnmary duty in his 
' femous expedition waB'astroaomtfal— to observe the tansit of Vemia in the Pacific— and this 
being accoinphshe'd he.prooeedai^oni^hi^ tolOBfe of discovery. , . . ' . . 
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minister, became a separate colony in 1851; and Queensland fol- 
lowed suit eight years later. Meantime the first si^sttlement was 
made in the west irriSag, and developed into the c|)Iony of West 
Australia. In 4 :he early fifties came the discoveries of gold in New 
South Wales ai^ Victoria, which led to an enoroious immigration; 
and this was very shortly tollowed by the grant of self-government 
to nearly all the colonies (1855). describe the later develop- 
ment of Australia requires a book to itself, and all we can note is 
that in 1900 the various provinces were federated together ai^id 
became the Commonwealth of Atistralia, 

The two islands of Zealand were annexed by Great Britain 
in 1840. There were severe hostilities for some time with the 
natives, the Maoris^ who fought cleverly and bravely 
behind their fortified stockades. The country has 
prospered as a British colony, and self-government was granted 
to it in 1855, and fifty years later \i JVew 

Zealand. In its government and policy it is perhaps the niost 
democratic of all the colonies in the British Empire. 

3. South Africa' 

From the Dominion of New Zealand we turn to the most 
recently united of our colonies, to South Africa. ' Nd.ther the 
poet nor the historian has yet arisen to do justice 
to its varied and romantic story. But the Union of ^ 

South Afr/ea, achieved in T909, marks the end of a period during 
which South Africa, to a degree perhaps unexampled in the annals 
of any other country, has been “the sport of circumstance”, and 
enables the Jiistorian to survey that story with a more impartial 
mind than was perhaps previously gpssible. ® 

Th^ Cafe of Good Hope was first discovered by the Portu- 
guese in i486. At first it was regarded merely as a port of call 
on the way to the Far East, and it was chiefly history 

because of its value as a halfw^ house to its Eastern 
possessions that the Dutch established a station there fin 1652. 
The Dutch, however, then bega^ to settle in Cape Colon}^, and at 
the close of the seventeenth century these Dutch settlers were rein- 
forced by Huguenot exiles <from France. In the last years of the 
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eighteenth century, when Holland ms occ)ipied by the French, 
Great Britain, captured and held Cape Colony, but she gave it 
back at the Peace of Amiens in 1802. Later*«n, however, Great 
Britain recaptured it, and in 1814 her title was formally recog- 
nized, on a certain sum being paid for its purchase* 

In order to make the complicated story of South Africa subse- 
quent to 1815 clearer, three points should be borne in mind. In 
Position pl^ce, Great Britain for some time, like Holland 

after 1815* former years, regarded the Cape chiefly as a halfway 
house to India, as a place where ships bound for India could 
obtain water and victuals. She was jealous of retaining exclusive 
control ovdr the sea borders of South Africa, but she was ex- 
tremely reluctant increase her territory or her responsibilities 
in the interior; she was anxious, indeed, to draw in the horns of 
Empire rather than to extend them. 

Secondly, the Dutch at the Cape, or Boers as they came to 
be called, had altered little in character since their first settlement 
in the country. Upou them, as with the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century in England, wfliom indeed they resembled in many 
i?espects, it t'as the teaching in the Old Testament rather than 
that in the New that had the greater hold. They had the same 
intense conviction as the Puritans that God was with them in all 
their dedsions, and the supreme self-confidence and self-righteoiis- 
Iness that such a conviction engen dered. And the rugged, ob- 
stinate, simple Boer farmer, incuraB^' , suspicious of everything 
new, ^nd ardentl y tenac ious of his rights, had little in common 
with the eager S5'mpathies, progressive ideas, and, it must be 
added, the somewhat ignorant sentimentality which characterized 
a large portion of the British public during the nineteenth century. 

Thirdly, tf^ere w'as an enprmous coloured and semi-barbarous 
population in South Africa; part belonged to the Plottentpt race, 
but the great majority of tribes, such as the Kaffirs, Zulus, and 
Basutos, belonged to the race of the Ba?itus, Even at the present 
time, in the territories comprising the Union of South Africa, the 
Kaffirs (Outnumber the people of European descent by six to one, 
and, of course, a hundred year^ previous to the Union the dis- 
proportion was much greater, the total number of Europeans in 
South Africa in 1815 being only sonrQ thirty thousand 
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It was the native question which first produced friction be- 
tween Boer and Briton. Allusion has already been ii^^de to the 
growth of human itariaii sejitiments in Great Britain xhe abolition 
during the ninett^ith dntury. It was natural that c>^*siavery, 1833. 
these sentiments miould affect the opinion of Great Britain as 
to the relations which ou^liit to exist between the white and 
coloured races. Gradually it was felt that slavery and the slave 
trade could continue no longer in British territories. Great 
Britain, owing largely to the influence of Wilberforce, had inade^ 
a beginning, in 1807, by prohibiting the slave trade, the horrors 
of which it is impossible to exaggerate; and at the Congress of 
Vienna (1814) she had persuaded the other European nations to 
follow her example. In 1833 Great Britain wenj;^ a step further 
and prohibited slavery in the British dominions. The British 
planters in the Wesf hidies were the chief people affected by 
this law. They had hitherto depended upon the slaves wdio had 
been exported at various times from Africa for the working of 
the sugar plantations. To compensate them (or their loss a sum 
of twenty millions was voted to them by the British Parliament.' 
At •the same time the slaves were to remain for a peried of years 
as apprentices to their old masters. But the apprentice system 
was a failure, and led to the complete emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838. There was considerable friction between the Jan^iaican 
planters and the British ministry over this and other questions, 
which finally led to the suspension of the Jamaican constitution 

(1839)- 

But the Dutch at the Cape also possessed slaves, chiefly 
imported from the Malay States and parts of Africa, and they 
were affected by the law of 1833. They received 

The native 

compensation, it is true, but only to about one-third^ ques^ion^at 
of the re|l value of their slaves. The abolition of 
slaver)!^, however, did not so much r ankl e in the Dutch mind as ’ 
the conferment, five years previously, in 1828, upon the native 
races in^Gape Colony of the same ];^litical rights as Europeans 
possessed. The natives were regarded by the Boers as belonging 
to an inferior race, and so destined to be for all time hewers of 
wood and drawers of "water for the white race. Besides, their 
numbers and turbulence madai them a constant source of danger 
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to the colonists* and the Boer treatment pf them, though perhaps 
not often runjust, was not with much mercy. Many 

people in ^Great Britain, on the other htnd, looked upon the • 
natives as peaceful tribes persistently bullied by t]ie Boers, a belief 
due in a large measure to the reports of British missionaries in 
South Africa. 

It was this difference in view, besides other smaller grievances, 
that led, in 1S36, to what is known as the Greai Trek A large 
**The Great numb er pL Boers, with their wives and children, their 
Trek, X836. nfles and their Bibles, their oxen and wagons, left Cape 
Colony and went north and east to seek some place where they 
would be left in peace to do as they pleased. In ten years' time 
it is said that many thousands of people departed from British 
territory. Some went across the mountains into A^aial^ in which 
district a few British emigrants had already settled ; but when the 
Boers tried to reach the sea coast the British Government was 
alarmed, and in 1S43 Natal was annexed to the Empire. The 
Boers resisted, and on their failure many left the colony. In the 
years to come Natal was settled chiefly by British colonists, and 
became ftredominantly British in race and sentiment Other 
Boers settled in the land between the Orange and the Vaal rivers. 
After a time this was also annexed by (heat Britain, but in 185^^ 
the fmiependence of the Boers in that country was recognizecTfay 
Great Britain, and the land became knowm as the Orafi^ Free 
State^ having its capital at Bloemfontein. Other Boers, again, 
went even farther north beyond the Vaal Rivt‘r, and their inde- 
pendence was also recognized, in 1852, by Great Britain under 
what is known as the Sand River Convention. The country 
which they inhabited was called the Transmal^^wad its capital, 
^efore lon§, was Pretoria^ 

j The Boers in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State Cgia 4 iy 
hoped that they were free from British interference; and indeed 
Basutoland British Government had no desire for any re- ^ 
Smb k Oranp River. Circuipstances, 


Ko"TCver,Torced the British boundary forward. Hos- 
' tiiities between the Orange Ft^e State and the Basutos caused the 
British Government to declare Bastdoiand a British protectorate 
in 186S. The discoveiy of dkmokds near what is now known :as 
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Kimberley^ led to an enormous rush of pjiople, cliiefly of British 
^ f origin, and the British Government, to preserve order and protect: 
the interests of their own subjects, anrexqd the whole country 
round Kimoerlcy, to the great disappointment of the two 
Republics, who thought they had a better elanh to it {1871). 
Meantime, in Cape Colony itself considerable progress had 
'y made. About 1S20 a great many British Jinnii^nts arrived, 

j ^ and settled, for the most part, in the eastern part of 

the colony round Periodic hostilities, 

/ Kaffirs— there were no less than five wars 

’ between 1815 and 187S— led to the . territories of Cape Colonyv'; 

being extended up to the Orange River. As the colony prospered, 
both Dutch anc^ British colonists demanded more control of the 
government; they obtained partial control in the fifties, while in 
1S72 Cape Colony became self-governing. 

The thirty-two years preceding the Union of South Africa, 
from 1877 to 1909, have been years crowded with incidents, and 
these have been the^ subject of such acute controversy that it is 
difficult to explain them clearly in brief outline. The first of these 
• Annexation iucidepts w^s the annexation of the Transvaal In 
Transvaal, 1877. 1877. Tb^.Ira.nsvaal had not prospered since its 

independence had been recognized. Divided leaders and an empty 
excheqyer had paralysed its government. Its weakness had^be- 
cpm g^a da nger to the whole European popujatipn ip South. *Srica, 
more especially as it bn the verge of war with the natives on 
fts^ l^undaries, and such a war, if successful for the natives, as it 
might have been, would have unsettled all the tribes elsewhere. 
Under these circumstances a British commissioner, who had been 
. sent out with full powers, decided to annex the Transvaal to the 
British dominions, and his^decision was supported by the Home 
^ Government 

This annexation had two effects. In the first place, it angered 
the Zulus who bordered on the ^Transvaal. They had been 
Zulu War, Organized by Cete^ayo^ and possessed forty thousand 
1879* 4' warriors,, and they had*^ hoped to invade the Transvaal 

The relations between the British and Zulus had hitherto been 
friendly; but, in the imagery of the latter, the English cow, as the 
* result of the annexation, had negle<!^ted her own calf — Zuiuland, 
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and was giving milk Ijf) a strange calf — the Transvaal Various 
disputes led Qnaily to war in 1879. The British suffered a disaster 
at Isandhlwana, wlmrela detached force was surrounded and 
IdileT almost mai; but this was followed by a i 5 ritish victory 
at Ulundi and uie^capture of Cetewayo, which led to the sub- 
mission of the Zulus. 

The second result of the annexation was the rising of the 
Transvaal Boers. The great majority had been opposed to the 
incorporation...ofjhe Transvaal in the British dominions, 
but it is improbable that any rising would have taken Boer War, 
place if the British Government had carried out its 
expressed inteiition of granting self-government, Inste*ad of that,, 
both the ministry of Disraeli and that of Glac^tone, which suc- 
ceeded it, pursued a policy of what has well been termed “ loiter- 
ing unwisdom ”, and nothing was done. Then suddenly, in 1881, 
the Boers rose. The British commander, Sir George Co lley, had 
only been in the country five months, and with a “ scratclv^Torce 
of one thousand two hundred men had to attempt the release of 
some isolated garrisons in the Transvaal. He underestimated the 
fighting capacity of the Boers and the strength of tMeir position’^ 
near Lain^s Nek^ and he was repulsed in two attempts to dislodge 
them. Then came the crowning disaster. The Boers, attacking 
in their turn, stormed Majtiba Hill^ a hill with a top like sk saucer, 
the rim of which was held by part of the British forces; they forced 
the British back from the rim into thegfcasin below, with the result 
that Colley himself was killed, and the defenders of the hill either 
shared his fate or were taken prisoners. 

Just before Majuba, Gladstone’s Government had been nego- 
tiating for a sj^^ttlement with the Boers; it continued to negotiate I 

after this disaster, bo* independence 

the independence of the Boers, though recognized, issi. ^ 

were to be under British suzerainty (1881). Whether Gladstone’s 
ministry was right in this policyTasTeen matter of fierce dispute. 

It has-been urged in its defencg thal it was bound to continue the 
negotiations begun before Majuba was fought, and to carr^ them, 
if possible, to a successful issue? On the other hand, the fact 
remains that Gladstone’s ministry, on entering office, had resolved 
to maintain the annexation ;*and the abandonment of this policy 
( C 271 ) • 48 
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a few months later, after three British reverses, led the Boers to 
believe that • their independence was won by force of arms and to 
belittle the fighting powers of the British '^acr. 

Three years later, in 1884, the British Go\wnment, at the 
urgent request of the Boers, dropped the title ''of '•* suzerain power’' 
Paul Kruger and accorded to the Traosvaal the title of South 

Cecil Rhodes. African Republic^ though it preserved a veto on 
all treaties which the republic might make with foreign powers, 
atud insisted on freedom of trade and residence for all Europeans 
(1884). By the same convention the boundaries of the Transvaal 
were strictly defined. But who as a boy of ten had 

taken part in the Great Trek, and \vas now president of the re- 
public, had visions of a Boer Empire, which might dominate South 
Africa. Fortunately, however, for Great Britain, an Englishman 
who had settled in South Africa, Cecil Rhodes^ had still wider 
visions of an empire under the British flag, which might match 
the mighty Dominion of Canada on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Largely through his oflbrts the successive attempts of the Trans- 
vaal Republic to extend its sway were foiled. Thus the republic’s 
^ aggression ';n the west led the British Government to declare 
Bechuanaland a British protectorate in 1SS5; her activity was 
checked in the east by the British annexation of Zululand in 
1887, and in the north by the creation in 18S9 of the British 
South Africa Company, which obtained the control of the country 
now known as Rhodesia. 

Meanwhile the internal conditions in the Transvaal had been 
entirely altered by the discovery of the goldfields in 1886. 
The goldfields B^^opls swarmed into the republic, and the town 
discovered, 1886. Johannesburg sprang into being. In a few years 
the newcom&s outnumbere^i the Bpers. What was to happen? 
The policy of President Kruger was uncompromising. ~He im- 
posed various restrictions which hampered the development of 
the mines, and, at the same time, proceeded to extract from their 
produce nineteen-twentieths of th^ taxes which he desired for the 
administration of the republic. Moreover, by various laws, he 
practically excluded the newcOlners from having a vote or any 
share in the political control of the country. 

The situation, there is no doubt, was an exceedingly diffi- 
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cult one. Between the old-fashioned, conservative, slow-movfng 
Boer farmers in the country, and the bustling, active, spmewhat cos- 
mopolitan European gold hunters who lived in the 

, - Tr-^7 7^ J 1 |The Uitlanders. 

town — Uitlami^s as nhey were called — there could 
be little sympat%. ♦ It was natural that the former should be ap- 
prehensive of their nationality being^stifled by the ever-increasing 
invasion of the newcomers, and should oppose any concession to 
them. On the other hand, it was impossible that educated Euro- 
peans, who formed a majority of the population and possessed 
more than half the land and nine-tenths of the wealth, should 
remain in the position of “ helpts ”, subject to the caprice of a 
government over which they had no control, and whtch was, in 
addition, notoriously corrupt. ^ 

In 1895 matters came to a head. Preparations were made 
for an armed rebellion. Cecil Rhodes, who was premier of 
Cape Colony, supported the rnovement. He felt that The Jameson 
the position of the Uitlanders was intolerable. More- 
over, KriigePs policy blocked his great scheme of uniting South 
Africa; for Kruger tried to detach the republic commercially from 
'the other states in South Africa by favouring in all pi»ssible ways- 
the railway to the Portuguese harbour of Delagoa Bay, thereby 
rousing great resentment in Cape Colony and Natal. But the 
movement for rebellion ended in a complete fiasco; it% leaders 
could not agree as to the best policy to be pursued, and gave up 
the idea. Dr. Jameson, however, who had collected some six 
hundred horsemen on the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, 
ciously invaded the republic at the end of 1895, and had igno- 
miniopsly to surrender with all his men four days later. 

The Jameson raid had evil consequences. It led to Rhodes 
resigning the premiership of Cape Colony — in Miodes’s own 
words, upset his apple-cart”; it embittered feeling between 
Dutch and British throughout South Africa; it encouraged Presi- 
dent Kruger to make elaborate preparations for war ; and the col- 
lapse ^f the raid caused the German emperor to send a telegram 
of congratulation to Kruger wkich aroused great resentment in 
Great Britain. Moreover, as tife result of the raid, the lot of 
the Uitlanders became harder instead of easier, and the prospect 
of remedying the grievances by peaceful means more remote^ 
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But Mr, Chamberlain, the British secretary of state for the 
colonies, an 4 Sir Alfred (afterwards Lord) Milner, the British 
high commissioner at the Cape, were delpnmned that something 
must be done. Protracted negotiations vfdh Ktpger led to no 
result, and war became inevitable. In OctoliJr, 1899, Kriiger 
issued an ultimatum, and shortly aftkwards war was declared. 
The Orange Free State threw in its lot with the South African 
Republic, and Great Britain found herself involved in a formid- 
able struggle, a struggle upon which depended not merely the 
future political privileges of the Uitlanders, but the existence of 
the British Empire in South Africa. 

It is perhaps not a matter for surprise that the initial suc- 
cesses in the South African War should have gone to the Boers. 

They had made secret preparations for some time, 
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African War» whilst the British arrangements were incomplete. 
1899-1902. Boers were all born fighters, campaigning in 


a country the conditions of which were familiar to them, and 
they possessed a mobility, through all being mounted on hardy 
ponies, which made them for some time extremely baffling foes 
" for the Brulsh forces. Consequently, one Boer force was able 
to invade Natal and to shut up the British commander, Sir 
George White, in Ladysmith\ another invested Kimberley, while 
a third' crossed the Orange River and invaded Cape Colony. 
The British misfortunes culminated in the Black Week of 
December, icSpp, when three reverses were suffered in six days. 
In Natal, Sir Redvers Buller, tiy’ing to cross the Tugela Rimr 
in order to relieve Ladysmith, was repulsed, losing ten guns and 
nearly one thousand men killed and wounded. In the west, 
Lord Methuen attempted a night attack on the Boer position 
at Magersfoktein^ which barbed the way to Kimberley, and failed, 
the Highland regiments suffering most severely. In Cape^Colony, 
a night march made by Gatacre, with intent to surprise the 
enemy, resulted instead in the surprise and defeat of the British 


at Stormberg. 


The Boers, however, had made three miscalculations. In the 
first place, they expected that tJhe Dutch in Cape Colony would 
join them; but though a certain number did so, the great ma- 
jority' remained neutral • : they relied on assistance 
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from European powers; but though the sympathies of Euro- 
pean peoples, perhaps not unnaturally, were strongly with the 
Boers, the incoDtei>tat|e superiority of the British 
navy made arw arnled intervention too hazardous calculations, 
for any Europemi Government to attempt it. Thirdly, previous 
experience had caused the Boers to belittle the fighting capacity 
of the British race and the determination of British statesmen. 
But Great Britain felt she was on her trial. Regulars and volun- 
teers, militia and yeomanry, were poured into South i\frica fro^n 
Great Britain. The Uitlanders and British in various parts of 
South Africa formed themselves into corps which did invaluable 
service. Most significant of all, Canada, AustraiiaG and New 
Zealand sent volunteer regiments to aid the mo.^her country. By 
the end of 1900 Great Britain had more than a quarter of a 
million of armed men in South Africa. Moreover, Great Britain's 
two most trusted soldiers, Lord Roberts 2cc\^ Lord Kitchener^ were 
sent out as coramander-in-chief and chief of the staff. 

The clouds then soon lifted. Lord Roberts relieved Kim- 
berley, and captured at Paardeberg^ in February, 1900, the Boer 
force under Cronje, which had previously barred t^Te British 
way, and was then trying to escape. The day follow- successes, 
ing Cronje’s capture, Ladysmith was at last, after various unsuc- 
cessful attempts, relieved by Buller. Lord Roberts occupied 
Bloemfontein in March and Pretoria in June, and both republics, 
of which theseAwb places were the capitals, were then annexed 
to Great Britain. 

But the Boers held on with grim tenacity. They had, both 
before and after the capture of their two capitals, harassed Lord 
Roberts's communications, captured some of his 

'Boer/ tenacity.- 

supplies, and won various small si^ccesses. xhe^ 

Boers ij^ere excellent guerrilla fighters; their generals, Botha and 
De Wet^ were ubiquitous; whilst the ex-president of the Orange 
Free State, Steyn^ inspired the Boers with his own untiring zeal. 
Lord* Roberts left South Afrka ip November, 1900, and then 
Lord Kitchener, bis successor, gradually wwe the Boer r^istance 
dowm. Finally, in June, 1903, \vas made. By its terms 

the two republics were formally annexed to Great Britain; but 
the Dutch language was allowed in schools and courts of justice ; 
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the question of granting the natives a vote was left to each state 
to deal and self-government was to be granted as soon as 

circumstances would permit t p 

Excluding those who died from disease/ a inconsiderable 
iiumben the British bad lost six thousand KvdS and the Boers 

^ ■ I'-.. 

four thousand in the fighting, and the war had cost 
generosity the British natioo ^200,000,000 in money, but the 
after war. preserved South Africa for the British flag, 

it made possible its subsequent union. No power could 
have acted with greater generosity than Great Britain did after 
the war. She spent five millions of her own money in resettling 
the Boers'" on their own lands, and she pledged her credit for 
loans amounting*, to forty millions to assist her new colonies, 
whilst Lord Milner for nearly three years supervised their re- 
construction. At the end of that time representative government 
was introduced, followed by the grant of full self-government in 
1906, only four and a half years after the end of the war — an 
experiment which, though apparently rash, has been wonderfully 
justified by its success. 

MeanwITfle the movement for the union of the South Africah 
States grew quickly. A national convention to consider its prac- 
. ticability began to sit in 1908, and concluded its 

jTIiiG of i t * A * • * *»« • m 

South Africa, labours m 1909. A wise spirit of compromise and 
toleration pervaded all parties and overcame all 
difficulties. Genera/ Botha was selected by the governor, Lord 
Gladstone (Mr. Gladstone’s son), as the first prime minister, and 
in October, 1910, the Farllmnent of So^iih Africa^ xe'^xezewt- 
ing the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies, Cape Colony, 
and Natal, was formally opened by the Duke of Connaught — not 
the least refnarkable of many ^remarkable events in South 
Africa during the past century. 

r 

We have dealt with the ^ory of the self-governing colonies, 
and a f^^ord may be said in conclusion as to their present con- 
stitutions and their relations t© the mother country. Each of 
the five dominions — Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 

I It has heea settled in tfle negati%'e. 
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Zealand, and South Africa — has a Parliament consistins^ of two 
houses: the popular chamber, upon whose support, the ministry 
is dependent, and fvhijbh has the chief control in colonies 
finance; and tls^e othSr, called a Senate or Council* and their 
consisting either^f Jlominated or of elected members. 

Every law has to be passed through both , these assemblies. The 
degree of power allowed to the provinces composing Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa respectively varies; in Australia the 
provinces are given a great deal of independence, in Canada and 
South Africa not very much. With regard to their relations to 
Great Britain, each of the self-governing colonies has a Governor 
appointed by the Crown. He plays a part in each col<!)ny similar 
to that played by the "sovereign in Great Britain^ He selects the 
prime minister and acts as adviser in times of crisis; in addition 
to this he has the power of vetoing laws or of referring them to 
the British Government, though he would only do so if he held 
that they conflicted with imperial interests. 

Various attempts have been made of late years to bring the 
colonies and the mother country closer together. The first 
(Colonial Conference was held in 1887, and others t followed at 
intervals. They were attended by the prime ministers of the 
various colonies and by representatives of India. In future these 
conferences — Imperial Conferences, as they are to be called — are 
to be held every four years, the prime minister of Great Britain 
being the ex-officio president.^ Moreover, a special conference 
dealing with imperial defence was held in 1909, whilst many 
people hope that a system of preferential tariffs may yet more 
closely unite the colonies and the mother country. 

The British Empire in 1911 had a population of some four 
hundred and ten millions. It induced twelve and a half million 
square i»miles, or, in other words, it was ninety-one British 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, and 192:1. 

thrice the size of Europe. It comprised one-fifth of the wwld’s 
surfacje and over one-fifth of Us ir^abitants; and it possessed, it 
is said, nearly ten thousand islands and two thousand riv'^rs. It 
has helped to develop Great Bi+tain’s enormous prosperity; but 
it has also brought upon Great Britain vast responsibilities. The 

^ The first of these Imperial Conferences” was held in 1911. 
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problems of the futurej the problems of trade and of defences the 
many probleiiis connected with the government of the coloured 
raceSj are difficult of solution, but we li’ayfhope that the Em- 
pire’s future leaders may .possess sufficient’” foresi^-^ht and states- 
manship to deal wisely and patiently with theffi. I'he change 
that has come over the British race in its attitude towards its 
huge possessions makes it certain at any rate that (.jreat Britain 
will not in the future be guilty either of indifference or want of 
sj^mpathy in dealing with the manifold difficulties that lie before 
her in governing the vastest and most beneficent empire yet 
known to history. 
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GROUNDWORK OF THE WAR 



PREFACE 


« This sketch, which I have entitled ''The Groundwork of tne 
War”, carries the History down to 1921. It is of course niainiy 
concerned with the causes, course, and results of the War. 

The eVents of the War are still so close to us that it is difficult 
to see them ii> their right proportion. For that reason the 
account of the War is, in length, somewhat disproportionate to 
the rest of the work. Moreover, the difficulty of writing any 
History of the War as part of British History is that any account 
of it must be unintelligible unless sufficient emphasis is laid upon 
the efforts of our Allies. The History of Great Britain, at any 
rate from 1914-21, must be intimately associated with World- 
history; arfd the causes of the War cannot be really understood 
without some knowledge of European history since 1871. An 
attempt has accordingly been made to give an account of the 
period^'as a whole, including a brief outline of the relations of 
European nations since 1871, though the details given are mainly 
those which are concerned with British efforts and interests. 

I desire to convey my thanks to rny colleague Mr. JR.. S. de 
Havilland, with whom I visited the battle-lines from Ypres to 
Verdun soon after the war was over, and who has kindly read 
through the proof-sheets. 

^ ^ C. H. K. MARTEN. 
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Groundwork of the War . 


I. The Armed Peace, T 8 7*1— 1 9 1 4. 

The history of war and peace for the half-century after the 
Battle of Waterloo falls into two divisions; first, from 1815-54 
a period of peace; then from 1854-71 a peripd of warfare. 

In 1S71 the period of warfare came to an end and another Armed 
period of peace began; but it was an uneasy peac§ for 
a great part of the time, with nations steadily increasing their 
armaments and preparations for fear of war. The years from 
1871-1914 were a period indeed of peace, but of “Armed ^Feace” 
And in 1914 began the Great War which has not yet (1921) led 
to the universal peace so earnestly’ desired by mankind.^ 

The most striking feature in Europe during these year§ was 
the position of the House of HohenzoUern. This house, securing 
in 1415 the Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg, had ^he House oi 
added Prussia at the beginning of the seventeenth HohemoUem. 
century, and had then steadily iricreased its possessions chiefly 
by war^T-for “war”, as a French statesman once said, “was the 
chief industry of Prussia”. Thus, Frederick the Great (1740-86), 
King of Prussia, had added Silesia and part of Poland; and in 

i Of course the peace periods are only»» calHd because free from great European wars; 
for between 1815-54 occurred the Greek War of Independence (p. 6521) and the various 
military operations in connection with the rev^yiutions in 1848 (p. 658); whilst from 1871-1914 
came the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 (p. 671), the Spanish- American War of 1898, the South 
African War of 1899 (p. 712), the Russo-Japanese War of 1904, and the Balkan Wars of 
1912-14. ^ 
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1S15, after the Napoieonic Wars, large territories were acquired 
on the Rhine. Then Bismank became, n,i 1862, Chief Minister 
of Prussia; and in the first nine years ofChis^ruic had fought wars 
with Denmark, then Austria, and finally France, the last one with 
the help of other German states (p]|. 667-70). We have already 
seen how, as a result of these wars,|Cj£rmany through J 3 isniarck's 
Blood and Iron ” policy was weidid into unity. Germany w*as 
now, in 1871, a confederation of thirty-eight states. But the King 
of Prussia was ruler of lands bigger and more populous than 
those of all the other German princes put together; and to him 
was given the title of German Emperor. The House of Hohen- 
zollern was now not only far the most important ruling Idouse in 
Germany, but aspired to be the most important ruling House in 
Europe. 

Germany was now the strongest military power in Europe; 
and in Bismarck, her first Chancellor, she possessed the foremost 
Bismarck Statesman^ But Bismarck in 1871 regarded Germany 
for the moment as a “ satiated State ’k Germany had 
secured Alsace-Lorraine; she had many internal problems to solve; 
and her tr^de and industry, which began to make the most 
prodigious advances, needed a period of quiet for their expansion. 
Hence Bismarck desired peace; and his policy was chiefly to keep 
France /‘without friends and without allies ’k With that object in 
view, he succeeded in keeping on friendly terms with Russia and 
Great Britain, and in making with Austria in 1879 a Dual A Hi- 
ancii wfliiist in 1882 came the famous Triple Alliance of Germany, 

^ Bismarck was, in his youth, a typical product of the old Brandenburg Junker Class ot 
landlord aristocracy. At the university he consumed large quantities of beer, and fought 
twenty-six duels; and in his early political life he achieved prominence 'n the revolutions of 
1848 by the violet :e of his reactionary and monarchical opinions. He became Chief Minister 
of the King of Prussia in 386a during C constitutioTial crisis when the King wanted the army 
to be increased and the Parliament did not Bismarck was uncompromising. The great 
question-s of the day,” he said, ** are decided not by speeches nor by votes of majorities, but by 
Blood and Iron." Hence he levied the taxes for ftCir years without passing a budget through 
Parliament, stopped hostile meetings, and further controlled the liberty of the press. But his 
success in the three wars referred to mad^g him the idol of the Prussian Kingdom;^ and was 
soon to m^ke him the idol of Germany. Iiore isflDisraeli’s description of him at the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878; **He is 6 ft 4 in., proportionately stout, with a sweet and gentle voice 
which singularly and strangely contrasts wi^h the awful thing.s he says, appalling in their 
frankness and audacity. He is a complete despot here, and from the highest to the lowest all 
Prussians, and all the permanent Foreign Diplomacy, tremble at his frow^i and court most 
sedulously his smile.” r 
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Austria, and Italy. Both of these treaties were renewed fron? 
time to time, and wer^in force, wdth some alterations, in 1914, « 

Fra?ice^ after the \^r of 1870-1, was in an unenviable posi- 
tipn. She had beeg Irunhliated by her defeat; »he had been 
shorn at the Pea4e,^s she thought most unjustly, of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and thus robhfed of any part of the Rhine 
Boundary^; and she had been forced to pay a huge indemnity. 
Moreover, she was isolated as a result of Bismarck’s policy, and 
lived under constant fear of another German invasion. She 
made, nevertheless, a marvellous recovery. In two years she had 
paid off her indemnity; and a few years later she began to de- 
velop and expand a large empire in Africa and elsewhere (p. 681). 
Moreover, in 1893, she found an ally. In 1890 Bismarck re- ♦ 
signed owing to differences with the young Kaiser, William the 
Second, who had just succeeded (Table, p. 617). Russia was not 
unwilling to enter into friendship wdth France, and in 1893 came 
the Dual Alliance of France and Russia. Europe was therefore 
now ranged into two camps: the Triple Alliance of 1882 on the 
one hand, and the Dual Alliance of 1893 on the other.^ 

What was the attitude oi Great Britain during these forty ^ 
years? She pursued at first, according to her traditions, a policy 
of isolation so far as European politics were concerned, g^eat 
The difficulties she did have were for some time with 
France and Russia rather than with the members of the Triple 
Alliance. She was still suspipious of Russian designs in the Near ^ 
East on Constantinople, in the Middle East on Afghanistan and 
India, and in the Far East on the Empire of China. We have 
already seen how nearly she went to war in 1878, and how the 
crisis was averted at the Congress of Berlin (pp, 670-1). With 
■ . 

1 “ Think of it always, and never spetk of it," wife the advice of one statesman as to the 
loss of Ala<ace- Lorraine. 

2 The terms of the various Alliances are now known. The Dual Alliance of 1879 between Ger- 
many and Austria was to ensure against*n attack by Russia, and provided that if one of the 
two empires was attacked by Russia, the other should come to its assistance. Italy came 
into the Alliance because of the French occupation of Tunis, which the Italians themselves 
wanted, and which, from its position, threiJfeened^icilyj and the Triple Alliance ^f iSSs was 
chiefly concerned with France. Thus it provided that if Italy, without direct provocation, ' ' 
was attacked by France, Germany and Austria would help her. Under terms of the Treaty 
between Russia and France, Russia would help France if she was attacked by Gernlan5^ or 

by Italy and Germany; France would help Russia if she was attacked by Germany, or by ■ _ 
Austria and Germany. ^ 
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France again she had occasional difficulties over Egypt and the , 
Soudan, France did not like our ^‘provisional occupation’’ in,, 
18S2 of the former country, in which shif had taken a peculiar 
interest since the time of Napoleon ; and conquest of the 
Soudan in 1898 (p. 680) conflicted with her arpbiii'on of having an 
empire across Africa from east to w^est."^ 

With the twentieth century came a great change in the policy 
of Great Britain. Hitherto the relations with Germany had been 
Great Britain whole friendly and at times even cordial", 

atfd Germany. X900 Germany passed a Zam lliis law 

and subsequent laws making enormous increases in the German 
Navy seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Britain on the 
seas, a supremacy on which Britain’s very existence depended. 
Moreover, Germany had digested, as she thought, her gains of 1871. 
She had ceased to be a “ s^iajgd State ”, and was greedy for more. 
Above ail she wanted to be a World Power. She was developing 
an empire in Africa, and she had large ambitions in the Far East. 
More especially she had great schemes for a railway built by Ger- 
man capital from Berlin to Bagdad and thence to the Persian 
Gulf. Such^a railway would give her, especially when combined 
with a political alliance with Turkey, practical control of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, and incidentally might turn the British 
flank, in^ the East.^ Finally the speeches of the German Kaiser 

' ‘ 1 Hence came the Fashoda incident (xSgS), which led to great .tension „jbetweeri the two 

powers. France wished to occupy the Upper Nile Valley with a view to uniting her posses- 
sions in West Africa with those on the Red Sea. She therefore sent two expeditions, one 
eastward from the French Congo under a Major Marchand, and the other westward. Major 
Marchand reached Fashoda, a place, by river, some 450 miles south of Khartoum. But Lord 
Kitchener had just won the Battle of Omdurman, and was in a strong enough position to 
force the retirement of Major Marchand, and the French Government gave way. 

2 Thus in 1879, just before the formation of the Dual Alliance, Bismarck, who had made 
great friends with Disraeli at the Congress of Berlin, proposed a defensivc^alliance with Great 
Britain. The German Ambas.sador arrived at Hughenden, Disraeli's country seat in Bucks, 
at 6,30 one evening and made this propr^l; but Dir.'aeii gave no decided answer, and nothing 
came of it. 

® Of course Germany has as much justification as any other European Power in having 
extra- European ambitions. But the difficulty was tr. distinguish her object. Was the Bagdad 
Railway, for instance, merely intended to establish Central European inQueuce from the Baltic 
to Constantinople and thence to the Persian Gulf; or was this influence, once established, to 
be used as^ wedge to split tlie British Emf^ire? Che latter was openly proclaimed iiT German 
war literatm-e, after the outbreak of war, to be the German objecL As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, <3ceat Britain succeeded in the 'nmeriesfin making satisfactory arrangements with Ger- 
many about spheres of influence m Africa; and with regard to the Bagdad Railway had 
.'cahciuded with Gerraany.and Turkey in-|unet iE9i4» a draft agreement which would, if it had 
^ beeh observed'— but it is a large. if‘^b^ve safeguarded- British interests in the Persian Gulf. . 
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and the lectures of the German professors, glorifying the Gerfiian 
nation and exdtiag ^ar, and the weli-knom alnBitions of the /^ 
powerful German Office for an opportunity to display the 
irresistible strength tof the German war machine,* all helped to 
make. Great Britain apprehensive and uneasy. Germany was 
alternately rattling thS sword in the scabbard to frighten 
France and Russia, and threatening to seize the Trident which 
would^,herald the downfall of the British Empire. ' 

The result was that Great Britain, soon after the South African 
War was over, emerged from her isolation, and btgan to form alli- 
ances with other Powers. King Edward VII had just British 
succeeded to the throne. His personality attracted Hie A^ihances. 
French, and created an atmosphere in which diplomacy could work. * 
Hence in 1904 came a treaty with France by which all differences 
were settled, the chief provision being that France recognized our 
special interests in Egypt, whilst Great Britain recognized the 
special interests of France in Morocco. Then came in the same 
year, 1904, the Russo-Japanese In this war the French 

sympathies were with Russia, whilst British sympathies were with 
^the Japanese, with whom for some time British feeiing had been^. 
cordial; and in 1905 Great Britain made with Japan an alliance 
(renewed in 1911) which aimed at securing peace in the Far East. 
Then when the Russo-Japanese War W’-as over, the Governments 
of Russia and Great Britain began to enter into negotiations, and 
in 1907 an arrangement was made between them. The Dual 
Alliance of France and Russia had now become the , Triple 
E 7 ite 7 ite of France, Russia, and Great Britain; but the co-opera- 
tion was diplomatic rather than military, and* Great Britain was 
not pledge(| to military support 1 

Meantime the Balkans were again becomi*ig a burning 
question to three Po'wers, Aistria-B^ngary, Germany, and Russia. 
Ausiria-Hmigary w^as a huge empire, built up through a Austria- 
series of marriages by the House of Habsburg. It was 
a museum of races; but the three chief were the Germans who 
lived chiefly in Austria, the Magyars who lived in Hungary, and 
various groups of Slavs, such a<s the Czechs in Bohemia and the 
Poles in Galicia in the north of the empire, and the Slovenes, the 
Serbs, and the Croatians the south. Briefly, Austria-Hungary * 
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was*a Dual Monarchy, in which the Germans were dominant in 
f the Austrian Empire, and the Magyars w^re domihinr in the 
Hungarian Empire; whilst the Slavs, who fere included either in 
; Austrian or Hungarian possessions, were a tli|scoiitented and per- 
'secjted race. Austria and Hungary not only ip-tj^ated the Slavs 
'In "these respective dominions, but they^ulso began to oppose in 
every possible way the development of their Slav neighbour, 
Serbia, whose ambitions they held to threaten their south Slav 
possessions, and whom they held responsible for the discontent 
e^iisting there, Russia, however, herself a Slav Power, was chanv 
pion of the Slav cause in the Balkans, and hence came a constant 
source of frktion.^ Meantime Ger-nmny %vas becoming more and 
r more friendly with the Turks, and seemed to be aiming at securing 
ultimately the political control of Constantinople, an aim which 
was very displeasing to Russia^ who had always regarded herself 
as the ultimate occupier. 

A survey of European conditions in the opening years of the 
\ ' tw^tieth c^n^ury shows, then, that there was a good deal ofjn|iamma- 


I'f ^Crises' Hrst, Germany and France were traditional 


^906-14. enemies on the Rhine, and Germany, moreover, strongly-, 
objected to the French interests in Morocco. Secondly, Germany 
and Great Britain were becoming rivals on the sea, and Great 
Britain was anxious about Germany's world ambitions, especially 
in connection with the Bagdad Railway, Thirdly, Russia and 
Serbia on the one hand, and Austria and Germany on the other, 
had inflicting racial interests in the Balkans and in the Straits, 
Hence came a series of crises. Twice there was almost war over 


s In Austria-Hungary there were three possible policies with regard to the Slav question. 
First, that which was actually pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Governitnent, to suppress 
Slav racial activities<^nd to preserve Austria-Hungary as a dual monarchy, with Germans and 
Magyars in the ascendant. Secondly, for Cue Slavs to^break away from Austria-Hungary and 
to join with their fellow Slavs in Serbia, This was the Pan-Slav solution; andrthe one 
adopted since the war, with the creation of Jugo-SIavia. The centre of this movement before 
the war was Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and there^ was an extensive propaganda. More- 
over, the young extremists of the movement were responsible for the riots and even for the 
assassinations or attempted assassinations of Austro-Hungarian officials. The official rela- 
tions betweeja Austria-Hungary and Serbia tfere liltble to be uneasy as long as this agitation 
continued, however correct the attitude of the Serbian Government itself might be. Tiiirdly, 
for the south Slav possessions of Austria and Hungary to be gjven “ Home Rule” under the 
Habsburg Monarchy—in other words, to convert the *‘Dual Monarchy” into a “Triuns 
Monarchy”. This solution was equally unpopular with Magyars, who supported the first 
policy, and with the Pan-Slavs, who supported the second. 
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the Moroccan question; once when a famous French Forei^i 
Secretary had to retire, ^nd once when the Germans sent a gun- 
boat to a Moroccan ^ort^^ ’ The Russian and Serbian resentment 
was very strong agayill: Austria-Hungary in 1908? when that 
Power annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Then during the year 
19 1 2-3 European diploma^ was mainly concerned w-ith fresh Bal- 
kan wars. In 1912^ Serbia and Bulgaria, Greqce and Montenegro 
combined against Turkey. The Allies, liaving driven the Turks 
back to Constantinople and a small district- round it, proceeded to 
quarrel over the division of the spoils. Bulgaria’s greed led the 
other Balkan Powers, including Roumania, to combine against 
her, with the result that at the treaty of res A Bulgaria 

obtained less than was originally intended. 

We now come to the immediate cause of war." In June, 1914, 
an Austrian Arch-Duke, heir to the Austria-Hungarian throne, 
was murdered.^ The Austrian Government attributed the 
murder to Serbian intrigues; and, encouraged by Germany, crisis, 
presented an ultimatum to Serbia containing such severe 
terms that no independent state could be expected to accept it in 
it» entirety.^ The ultimatum at once roused great^ feelii^ in ^ 
Russia, 'to whom Serbia appealed. D§^perate attempts were made 
at mediation, and Great Britain, especially, endeavoured to find 
a solution which would satisfy Austria without infringing on 
^ sovereignty of Serbia. But Austria refused to consider any modih- 0 - 
catioir of the ultimatum, and declared war on Serbia. Then 
almost in a moment the Great War burst upon Europe. ^ On 

1 In the first case in X906, M. Delcass6 had to retire and a European conference was held 
at Algeciras: in the second, in tgii, the German gunboat w’sis sent to Agadir, and 

eventually, after long negotiations, Germany renounced her claims in Morocco in return fot 
concessions in the jg'rench Congo. 

S'Fhe Arch-Duke Ferdinand, whilst driving with his wife in the streeL»!*of Serajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia, was murdered with a BraKvning pist«!^ by a young Bosniaiij a member of the 
Pan-Slav £|irty ; immediately before that a bomb had been thrown at the Arch-Duke, who 
struck it aside, and it fell in front of the next motor, where it burst, wounding an officer. The 
Arch-Duke was, as a matter of fact, rathet in favour of Home Rule for the Slavs, though, of 
course, he wished to keep them in the Habsburg Monarchy. He was a pas.sionate gardenei 
and a g-eat shot; he had shot over 5000 stags, and on one occasion, with a rifle, got a “right 
and left ’**at a stag and a hare as they ran. ^ 

® For instance, the Austrians were to be allowed a veto over all appointments to offices, civil 
or military, a right of censorship over educatio% and the power to appoint commissioners to 
suppress “ suVmiersive movements on Serbian soil. They were given forty-eight hours in 
which to reply ; and that at a time when, the Serbian Prime Minister was absent from 
Belgrade. « 
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Alagust ist, (Jermany, as an ally of Anstria-Hungaryj deelareci, war ' 
on Russia, who was, by mobilking her supporting Serbia; 
and two days later Germany declared wtfr o/i France 
Germans, .wstli a ^view to carrying out 1 ;l>eir war plans;' against';, 
France, '..demanded of Belgium a free {jassag^i l^r troops;^ through 
their country, iiotwithstanding the fact that tiie neut.ral.ity of .. 
Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 by the leading /European 
Powers, of which P.russia had been"oi.eJ' : 

■ .. The'' German; demand on Belgium was the direct cause; of ;G:reat/ 
Britain’s entry into the 'war. - :-’Up to this point the GoYernment 
1 / ^ ^ ha^|if§itated what to do in the event of war breaking out. One 

f I of the ^lidinal. principles, however, of Great Britain’s policy has 

always been to prevent the coasts opposite her shores being used 
as a possible basts for hostile attacks — a principle which has led 
Great Britain into contests with Spain and with France in the 
past, and which was*^ now to be vindicated once more against 
a still mightier foe. But much more important, in the considera- 
of our statesmen in 1914, was the fact that the action of 
tfi**'^®rrfiany was a most fiagrant violation of a European treaty, to 
which both Great Britain and Prussia were partners.^ On 
i ^'^'Belgium’s moving and pathetic appeal for help, all liesitancy on 
the part of the British Government vanished; and at ii p,m. on 
August 4th Great Britain entered the war. By August 4th, 1914; 
therefore, Great Britain, Russia, France, Belgium, and Serbia w^ere 




in conflict with Germany and ^u^tria-|Bjngary; Italy remained 
neutral, as she held that the wa1r wag^ .by Germany and Austria* 


: f 




1 The neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed in 1839 tjy Great Britain, 

France, Prussia, and Russia j and in 1870, at the beginning of the Fmnco-Gennjih War, 
Gladstone’s Government had made a treaty first with Prussia and then with France providing 
that if either violated the neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain wouid,K:cK>peratc with the 
other for its def<*?ice. 

2 The German Chancellor said to €kt Reichst^, August 4th, "'‘Gentlemen, that (i.e. the 
invasion) is a breach of international law . . . the wrong we thereby commit wr* will try to 
make good as soon as our military aims nave been attained. He who is menaced as we 
are and is fighting for his all (sein Hdchstes) can <^n!y consider how he is to hack his way 
through,” The British Prime Minister said to the House of Commons, 6th August, “ If 
I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sentences. In the first plac^ to fulfil 
a solemn international obligation, an obligation'^Vhich, if it had been entered, into Isetween 
private persons in the ordinary concerns of life, would have been regarded as an obligation 

' '' Pots only of law but of honour, whkh tuo seifntespecting man could possibly ha'v'o repudiated. 

i!> say secbndly, we are fighting to ykdioate the principle that small nationalities are not 
'• / to be cmshed in defiance of internatknai igood faidi by die arbitrary will of a strong and otep* 
-v .ipasteriag Fowte” ■ , • - ^ ^ ^ 
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GERMANY'S GUILT 


Hungary was an agfgressiye.war. The Great War had begun, and 
before long was "to di^aw in most of the other Powers in the 

The feeling in Eiir?)pe in the years preceding the w^ar had be- 
come increasingly. te;itse and feverish. Armaments were piling up,^'- '' * 
crises were multiplying, an^ the ambitions of the various Germany’s 
Powers, racial and territorial, European and extra-Euro- 
pean, were undoubtedly difficult of adjustment. But the world 
has fixed, and fixed justly, the guilt of the war on Germany. 
There was undoubtedly in Germany a large party who desired 
a world war and was increasingly insistent that such a war was 
necessary not only to secure the world ambitions oC Germany, 
and to checkmate the supposed designs of Russia, but also to ^ 
rally the nation round the monarchy and to weaiken the increasing^' ' 
power of the Socialists. And to such people the summer of 1914 ) 
seemed opportune. The Russian and French reorganization of 
their armies was not completed ; the Kiel Canal, deepened in 
order to take the largest warships, had just been reopened; and 
Great Britain, owing to Irish difficulties, seemed to be on the verge 
ef civil war. And then occurred the murder of the Austrian 
Arch-Duke. ‘‘It is now or never,” is reported to have been the 
comment of the German Emperor; and undoubtedly the expres- 
sion represented the feeling of many in Germany. But as to how 
far, and for how long, and to what extent the Kaiser" and his 
advisers, military and political, had definitely planned the world / 
war beforehand cannot at present be definitely ascertained. XJn- ^ 
doubtedly, however,, when the Austrian ultimatum was presented, 
they thwarted all atteffips at mediation — at all events until too 
Those responsible for German policy in Berlin and their 
f confederates *in ’V'ienna deliberately fried to impose 4 solution of a ’ ' 

v-' .... 

^ The«iate of entry of the other chief Powers was as follows : On the side of Great Britain . 
and her Allies, Japan, August, 19x4; Italy, May, 1915; Portugal in March, 3^ou mania in 
August, and Greece in November, zgii ; United States, 1917 ; China, Brazil, Montenegro, 

San Marino, Panama, Cuba, Siam, Liberia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Honduras 
also joined against the Central Powers, On the side of the enemy, Turkey, November, 
1914: Bulgaria, October, 19x5. ^ 

a Apparently Berlin did make some attempt at the end to support a compromise when they 
realized that Great Britain might join the w:^ against them. But the Russian mobilization 
began almost at the same time, and the German General Staff insisted upon war ; the problem 
of time they considered all important, and their whole strategy was based on the assumption 
that Russia would mobilize slowly. , 
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European question-— for ^the Austro-Serbian dispute was a Euro* 
p pean question — on the nations qf ^pr^)e hy a threat of war^ and^ 
if other nations refused this war inniiediately de- 

clared. They, and they alone, must thefefore be. Iield account- 
able for the war with all the suffering and alJ die horrors that it 
brought in its train. ^ 

The best articles on the causes of the war are those by Ih-ofessor Delbriick 
and Mr. Headlam-^Morley giving respectively the German and British point of 
view and published in the Coniemporary Review^ for ^March, 1921; and there is 
a ifaluable article by G, P. Gooch in History^ April, 1921. Tlje official papers 
were analysed by Professor Oman in The Otitbreak of IFar. A short summary of 
the foreign policy is contained in G. P, Gooch’s History of Our lime (1885- 
1911 ), in the«Home University Library, Plazen’s Fifty Years of Fu rope (1870- 
^ 1919 ) (Bell & Son), sketches the history from an American and Poincare’s Zes 

Ori^nes de la Guerrt from a French standpoint. 


11. The Great War, 1914— 8 

# ■ 

The Great War was fought on a scale unapproached in any 
* previous century. For the first time, ‘^Nations in Arms” fought 
Modern another. Instead of tens of thousands, millions faced 
Warfare, another — altogether the war saw the employment of no 

less tha^ 50 millions of armed men. Moreover, not only were 
old weapons transformed and multiplied beyond measure,^ but the 
w^r was fought in new elements and with new weapons. War in 
the a^ and under the water was developed enormously. Air forces 
— aeroplanes or airships or balloons — were used, for instance, for 
scouting and for obtaining information, chiefly by means of photo- 
graphy, of the hostile dispositions; for assisting artillery by check- 
ing and i^gistejing; for bombing hostile forts and railway stations; 
^ and for attacking the enemy on the march,- The under-the- 
water weapons, again, as we shall see, transformed the conditions 
of naval warfare. As the war progressed, weapons became more and 
. more deadly and ^dkbolical ^ Hand-grenades, gas and artificial 

1 The British had on the West Front at the beginning of the war 486 guas and howitzers, of 
which 24 were of medium calibre; at the endd:tey had 6437, of which »aiz were of medium 
, and heavy calibre. 

* In the Turkish retreat of September, 1918, the Air Force in particular bombed the only 
road by which the Turkish left could retreat, and did ?*ntold harm. 
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fog* liquid fire, and tanks were all gradually brought into 
^ operation X^e result was that the strain on men's nerves in the 
later stages of the war w^as of a kind inc&mparable with that in 
any previous ’Warfare. 

The Germans had to fight on two fronts, oii’the Wesi against 
France, on the Mast agnml Russia; anti throughout the war, the 
interdependence of these two fronts must be clearly liorne 
in mind— for it is the-key^ to the war. The French w^ere 
quick to mobilize, the Russians slow. Hence, at the op)en- 
ing of the war, the German plan was to concentrate two-thirds 
of their army in the West, and to ‘‘knock put” France before 
Russia was' ready. But the Germans tljought that no immediate 
• decision was possible on the strongly defended, rather mountain- 
ous frontier of 150 miles between France and Germany. Conse- 
quently they determined to wheel their offensive armies through 
Belgium, and thus to envelop the left dank of the French and 
British. The French, on the other hand, w^ere prepared to take 
the offensive themselyes north and south of Metz, and had made 
arrangements accordingly, whilst the British forces which came 
« to assist thorn were to be placed on the left on the Francd- 
Beigian frontier. 

The Germans nearly succeeded. They first overwhelmed the 
fortresses of and JNamur^ the one after twelve days and the 
other after thirty-six hours. At dawn, on August 23rd, 
German the German First Army of 1 60,000 men under von Kluck 
was on the Franco-Belgian frontier, and was within strik- 
ing distance of the British Expeditionary Force of 70,000 men 
under Sir John (now Earl) French, a force which had just landed 
and was facing north near Mans, Rapid retreat alone saved the 
British and tke French army on the British right from destruction-; 
^ and meantime the French offensive in Alsace and Lorrah^e had 

^ 5 I T!i« brave Belgian defence of Liig’t! upset the (Jermaa time-table, it bas been estimated, 

by forty-eight hours — and the loss of those forty-eight hours was, as events turned out, one of 
the causes of the German failure. e ^ 

^ Von Kduck attacked the British forces'near Mons, but the attack was not pressed home, 
j von Kluck not knowing how the British forces stood. Then the British, divided into two 
corps under Haig and Smith-Dorrien, made a^^apid retreat But Smith-Dorrien had to fight 
' a rear-guatd action at Zti, as one of the divisions was unable to keep pace with the 

; , ' rest, ^The British had imvf the excellence of their rifle-lire inflicted so jgreait 

'■ i ^ damage that the Germans were deddwdias 'to onr stOngth- 
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failed. The German armies now presseS on towards Paris. Their 
immediate object, hoivever, was not to take the French capital 
but to drive the Allied armies south-east away from it towards 
the Swiss frontier. seemed likely to be succtssful, and got 

beyond the E.iv(^ j^farne. 

Why did the Germanf fail to achieve their object, and to what 
was the salvation of France due? To begin with, the Russians 
had mobilized quicker than was expected, and, to re- Miracle 
Have the pressure in France, had invaded East Prussia, of the 
The Germans withdrew two corps from their armies • ’ * 

on the right wing in the West to meet this danger — and thus 
weakened their forces at the critical moment.^ Then* von Kluck, 
as his army swung south-east, was attacked on his right flank by 
a force that issued from the French capital. To meet this 
attack von Kluck had to weaken his centre and left, and thus 


created a gap between his own army and the Second German 
Army on his left. Meantime the Second and Third German 
Armies had tried, and tried in vain, to break down the tenacity of 
the French army, under Foch, opposite to them. Combined 
>British and French forces then threatened the gap^ between the 
First and the Second Army. The Germans were consequently 
forced to retreat from the River Marne; and they found no 
secure resting-place till they reached the northern side of the 
River Aisne? 

But the Germans were safe on the heights above the Aisne 
and could not be dislodged; the lines from Reims to the Alps 
were henceforth stabilized, and for, the next four years they shifted 

1 Blit apparently these two corps were not asked for by the commanders in the Eastern 

front ; and they ^nly arrived after the great .Battle of Tanncnberg (see later). Their con- 
tinued presence in the West might have been, in th«scbpinion of Germanigmilitary authorities, 
'decisive.", % 

2 Th% German General Staff under Moltke was a long way back, and had completely lost 

control of the operations. Their orders to von Kluck took a long time to come (one took over 
twelve hours). When they did come t^piey were no longer, von Kluck thought, applicable to 
the situation; and so, on at least two occasions, he disregarded them. Thus von Kluck, 
when ordered to drive the armies opposed to him south-east, away from Paris, was also told 
to follow in echelon behind the Second A*ny, to be responsible for dank prelection. But 
von Kluck, who had got farther forward than the Second Army on his left, thought that if he 
waited for it he would miss his chance of with the armies opposed to him : and so he 

disregarded the order, and thus exposed his flank to the attack from Paris. The final orders 
for retreat back from the Marne were apparently given or approved by a colonel on the 
General Staff who had been sent foi^ard to deal with the situation as he thought best. 
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nowhere by more than half a dozen miles. The campaign now 
took the form, however, of a race farther north from ‘the Aisne to 
Race to (September to November), each side trying to 

the Sea. outflaMjk the Other and neither succeeding. The Ger- 
mans, who had taken Antwerp^ then attempte^^ P break through 
our line at Ypres^^ an attempt which a’so failed, after the most 
desperate fighting. Both sides then dug tiiernseives in for the 
winter. The Germans were left in occupation of nearly all 
Belgium and a large and valuable part of French territory. 
Buc they bad hoped to repeat in the campaign of 1914 the 
decisive successes of 1870 — and had definitely failed^. 

With the year 1915 the events in the Easit occupy the chief 
attention. That front had not been idle in 1914, As we have 
seen, Ihe Russians had invaded East Prussia in 
The Russian August; but the Germans had won the great Battle 
’ of Tammiber^ which drove them out of German 
territory. The Russians, however, were still active. They in- 
vaded Galicia, and in the early months of 1915 occupied the 
Carpathian passes and prepared for a descent into the plains of 
^Hungary. The situation was critical. If Hungary was invaded- 
Austria-Hungary might collapse. Hence the next German blow 
was aimed at the Eastern Front. Beginning with a great attack 
on the Russian front in Galicia^, the Germans extended the 

r, ' 

IThe most critical moment, according to I-rord French, was between a and 3 p.m. on the 
3rst Oct. French had joined General Haig at Hooge Chateau, a short distance from Ypres 
on the Ypres-Menin road-destined to be the most blood-stained highway in the world, The 
Germans were attacking Gheluvelt, a place farther up the rotid. The situation was saved by 
the and Worcesters, who were sent up by Fitaclarcnce just in time to relieve Gheluvek. The 
Germans eventually, in subsequent operations, obtained both Gheluvek and Hooge ; but they 
were able to go no farther. Yprcs remained throughout the war in British possession, though 
it was in a salient and exposed to incessant attack. 

® A review of th^joperations of 1914 reveals the fact that the ** fog of war *’ was as great as 
ever. The French Staff were wrong in tirtir estimaterof the German strength by nearly thirty 
per cent, and entirely wrong concerning German plans. The Germans again were miswinfornied 
on the British operations ; thus on August aoth, when our concentration was almost com- 
pleted at Maubeuge, their Headquarters wired, “I,-*, is believed that a disembarkation of 
British troops on a big scale has not yet taken place 

® This vras the first success of the famous combination of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, 
the former being tlic figure-head, the latte"? thedjrain. The Russians had invaded East 
Prussia; but they were in two masses, separated by two or three days’* march. Leaving 
merely a skeleton force to mask, the one* L^dendorff overwhelmed the other, capturing 
90,000 prisoners. A fortnight later, reinforced by the two corps from the West, he won 
; another battle in the Masurian lakes. 

•^That of Mnckensen m the River at the ^d of April, 191 s* 
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offensive farther north. By September they had driven the 
Russians out of Galicia, Russian Polan j, and Liliniania; had 
occupied various towns, including strongholds; and 

had taken or killed hundreds of thousands of Kiissians, besides 
capturing immense quantities of guii|. A' lihe was llien estab- 
lished from north to south well inside Russian territor}-— except 
in the extreme souths 

Austria-Hungary had as a result been saved from disaster— 
ioT the Italians had now (May, 1915) entered the war against her, 
and she would hardly have survived the combination of offensives 
from both Russia and Italy, But though tlius far successful, the 
Germans'" had not yet achieved their object — the elimination of 
Russia from the war. 

The great German offensive in the East w’as the first move- 
ment of importance in the year 1915. The second was the 
Dardanelles expedition of the Plritish. Turkey had 
Dardanelles, entered the war against the Allies in the autumn 
of 1914. By hoidfng tlie Dardanelles, she prevented communi- 
cation between the Allies and Russia through the Black Sea* 
The objects of the British expedition were to open communi- 
cation with Russia, to anticipate a threatened attack on Egypt by 
a ‘‘knock-out blow^’ to Turkey, and to keep Bulgaria from 
entering the war against us. The first attempt to force the 
Dardanelles was made by the battleships alone, and failed 
(March). The second was made by a joint laud and sea expedi- 
tion, the idea being to land on the Gallipoli peninsula and then 
to force the Turkish positions commanding the straits (April). 
Thousands of the bravest and finest men from Great Britain, 
from Australia and New Zealand, fought and dmd together on 
that blood-stained shore. But heroism was fruitless, 

Turks held on to their main positions r'^and' by’ the end CfC the year 
the ’’British "(Jovernmenr withdrew The troops (December)^. The 

^The line ran south of Riga, just west of Dvinsk, east of Pinsk, west of Dubno and 
Taraopol, east of CjEernowitz. A serkms resfdt of the campaign w*is the retire1.iei3it to the 
Caucasus of the Grand Duke Nicholas, a very competent commander, who had commanded 
the Russian forces in the retsreat*, " ' 

® !t he Peninsula of OalKpoK— in ahcicnl history known os the Thracian Chersonese— is a 
tonpie of landt lying hetweea the JSgean Sea and the Straits of the Dardanelles;' it is some 
fifty miles long, and varSet twelve to three or four miles. It is very hply on 

the peuinsuk, whilst the itsiadd^ W iide of the Dardanelles is fiat* Affot file 
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British failure at Gallipoli was perhaps the greatest disappoint- 
ment of cthe >van Yet the thousands who died there cannot be 
said to have died altogether in vain. Tiie^‘xpedition had put 
fresh heart into the Russians, it had kept '-large ‘Furkish forces 
from being -used eisewhered'.- and it at any -Tate postponed for 
five critical months the entry of Bulgaria into the war. 

The Gallipoli expedition,, however, succeeded only in postpon- 
ing the entry of Bulgaria into the war. And its entry led to the 
seftbian event .on 'the Eastern Front — the occupation 

Overthrow. Serbia. So far Serbia had more than held its own 
with the Austrians. But in the autumn of 1915 the German and 
Austrian armies attacked it from the north, and the Bulgarians 
from the east, anckcompleteiy overwhelmed the Serbian army. All 
Serbia was occupied, and the only territory held in the Balkans 
by the Allies was a strip of land round Salonika, the Greek port, 
which was hastily seized as a base for future operations.^ 

Hence the year 1915 closed in the East badly for the Allies 
and successfully for tlreir enemies. The fall of Serbia had opened 
the German corridor from Berlin to Gonstantinople and thence to 
Asia Minor and Egypt ; whilst the British had failed to establish 
their communications with Russia.^ Nor had the British met with 
greater success in an expedition w^hich they undertook in A/ew- 
potamia^ They had advanced towards Bagdad and then had to 

attack by sea had failed with the loss, owing to floating mines, of one French and two British 
ships, two big attacks by land were made under Sir Ian Hamilton’s leadership. The first was 
made i,u April “by the finest body of young men ever brought together in modern times” 
composed of the Australian and New Zealand soldiers, the a^th Divisiais, and the Royal Naval 
Division, The attack resulted in the occupation of Cape Helks at theextretnity of the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, and also of a strip of coast farther north at Anzac- -so called after the initial 
letters of the Australian and New Zealand Army Cor|>s, who had, in taking it, ninety-six hours” 
continuous fighting with little or no sleep. The second attack was ma<H in August, Our 
position at Anzac 'ff as extended ; and another force landed firther north at Suvla Bay, but the 
attack was not pushed home- The ef^cuation v\^is a brilliant success. At Cape Helles, 
the last place from which the British retired, 17,000 men and 35 guns were witiidrii\vn oz?, the 
last night between 8 p.tn. and 4 a.m. with total casualties of one man hit by a stray bullet, 
one broken leg, and one sprained ankle. 

1 1..ord Kitchener put it at 300,000. 

2 The remnants of the Serbian army esj^ped to Albania. They found refuge ii?| Corfu, 

were 1‘efittei, and in a few months made an admirable little force of six divisions of infantry 
and one of cavalry, a force which, was, under Marshal Mischitch, to do splendid service on the 
Salonika Front, ^ 

3 Hence the communications remained as before, either through Siberia from the Pacific 

coast, or by the White Sea, the lafter route being only practicable at certain periods of the 
year. ' - ; t 
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retreat. At tjie end of the year a force was surrounded at 
and it had to surrender the following April (i9i6)~th^ biggest 
surrender of British^roops since that of Saratoga in 1777. The 
capture, howe’er, by* the Russians, at the beginning of the year 
1916, of Erzerim^^di great fortress and road centre in Asiatic 
Turkey, was some set-off^ to this disaster. 

The year 1915 saw most movement on the Eastern Front, but 
it must not be supposed that on the Western Front there was less 
activity. The opposing lines of trenches, and in front of west^n 
them the lines of barbed wire, ran all the way from the 
Belgian coast to the Alps. Sometimes these opposing lines were 
some hundreds of 3^ards away from each other, sometimes they 
were only some sixty or eighty yards or even l^s— and in places 
they remained in the same position for nearly four years.^ For 
the whole length of this line hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
faced one another, or rather lived underground in trenches and 
“ dug-outs in conditions of appalling discomfort, especially in the 
winter when the trenches w^ere full of mud, and water. Fighting 
was incessant. Night raids, bombings, air-lighting, artillery duels 
’t 1 )ok place nearly all along that vast front At variop times dur- 
ing 1915 large offensives took place on either side; which did not, 
however, result in any considerable change of position. Of these 
the most important was in September. In that month there was 

1 Starting from North Sea the line ran roughly north to south from the Belgian coast to 
well south of Amiens ; and then more or less west to east ; and then, beyond Verdun, north 
to south. The different sections may possibly be made clear as follows : 

Two sections in Belgium. 

1. Nieuport to Dixmude ; much of this was flooded. 

2. The Ypres sector and salient, roughly from Dixmude to Armentieres and including the 
Passchendaele ridge to the north and that of Messines to the south of Ypres. 

Five sections it? France. 

3. Armentieres to Givenchy and La ^ass^e (Giv^chy was British throughout the war and 
La Bassee, just east of it, was German nearly throughout) ; and thence, via Loos, Lens, the 
Vimy Ridge, to Arras. 

4. The Somme quadrilateral, with Arras, Cambrai, St. Quentin, Amiens, as the four 
comers ; the line varied, but Amjens anc? Arras were always in Allied hands, and St. Quentin 
and Cambrai were, till two months before the end of the war, in German hands. 

5. From south of Amiens to Reims: hqje thejine bends round the St. Gobain Forest and 
then runs more or less east from Soissons to north of Reims ; north of the Aisne %nd of Sois- 
sons is the famous Chemin'des-Dame.s, 

6. From Reims to Verdun ; the line gou% east through the Champagne country, then 
through the Forest of Argonne which witnessed terrific fighting. 

7. From Verdun south round the St. Mihiel salient and thence along the Vosges mours.- 
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a great French offensive in the south in ("hampagne towards 
Vouziersrand a combined Franco-British attack in the norths the 
French attacking Vimy Ridge and the Briiigh fighting at Lous; 
some groiintrwas gained, but the result of tte attacks hardly came 
up to expectations^ 

We now come to the year 191^. Neither Germany nor 
Austria in this year proceeded with their effort to drive Russia out 
1916, On the contrary, Austria, in the spring, 

Verdun, launched an offensive against Italy in the Trentino, an 
offensive that met with only moderate success (May). And, in 
the West, Germany attempted, in February, a great offensive at 
Verdufh Verdun is defended on the east by a semi-circle of hills 
beyond which spretches the plain which leads to Metz, tiien 
the great German stronghold. On these hills the French had 
placed a series of forts, the names of which, such as r3oiiaumoiit 
and Vaux, will be remembered for all time. Verdun is at once 
the gateway of France for a foe advancing westwards and the 
sallyport of the French for an offensive towards the east. A 
successful offensive against Verdun, the Germans hoped, would 
break France, and thereby “knock EnglaiKbs best sword out of 
her hand”.- The attack began at the end of February, and it 
went on with little intermission till the end of June. In the 
course of it the French lost the forts of Doiiauniont and Vaia 
on the one side of the Meuse, and two important hills on the 
other. But, with unconquerable heroism, they held on till Verdun 
was inally relieved by the attacks of tlieir Allies elsewhere.'"^ 

1 There were other attacks as well For insiaace. »« March, the Uritish liad an offensive 
at Neuve Chapelle. In April the Germans had a poison-gas attack on the Yscr, north of 
Ypres. Gas was in direct contravention of international law, and it overwhcIn\ed the French 
colonials ; much ground w.as lost, and the situation was only saved by tlJti Canadians, The 
French, had an offensive north of Arra^^in May, .^d gained some ground though failing to 
capture the Vimy Ridge. 

2 See the niemorandum of Falkenhayn, the German Chief of Staff, in his General Head-> 
quariirs mid t£s Criikal Dedsiom for an interesting explanation of the reasons for the 
attack. 

® Verdun's defence is, for the French, the epic of the war. The desperate holding, under 
Raynal, of the underground chambets of fo^c of Vaux during seven days and -eights of 
continual Cghting, in the last two of which the defenders had not one drop of water j the 
prolonged battles round the fort and yillage of Bouauraont ; the wonderful organism for re- 
< victualling by means of lorries— 1700 daily ^Ach way— along the sacred way " leading to 
' Verdun from ^Barde-Ddc, msdte up a wt>nd«*fol story. Over 400,000 Frenchm« kid down 
Iheir lives in defehce of Vttrdan--and ejvtBfy' yard the district witnessed the devoted hetmsra 
of some French soldier. Two of the mrders of the 'Uay are historic. The first was that of 
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The first of these Allied reliefs came from Russia, and provid'es 
another striking illustration of the interdependence of East and 
West. The Austrians, order to launch their offensive 
against Italy, tq, whi<^^ have referred, had weakened Russian* 
their front against ]J.ussia. At the beginning of June 
the J^iusian forces, undd? General Brussiloff, attacked on the 
southern half of the long Eastern Front. They went through the 
weakened Austrian line like paper, and in one part of it made 
a yawning gap thirty miles wide, and drove the ikustrians back 
some fifty miles in less than a fortnight. The result was thSt 
the Germans had once again to hurry troops from the Western 
, Front to prevent complete disaster for their Austro-Hungarian 
allies. 

Then at the beginning of July the i\nglo- French forces 

launched a huge offensive on both sides of the Somme, The 

French at first made the more ground, but the British ^ 

had far the harder fighting. For five months the ¥he Somme 

attacks continued with little intermission and on a 

% 

scale which far exceeded all other offensives as regards the number 
of men and amount of material employed. The^ amount of 
ground actually acquired was not commensurate with the expen- 
diture of men and munitions, and neither Bapaume nor Peronne 
was captured ; and every yard was only gained as a result of bitter 
and intense hand-to-hand fighting. But as a result the German 
war machine was strained almost to breaking-point; and the loss 
of men and the expenditure of material the Germans sustained 
may perhaps be held to have justified this long-prolonged agony 
of fightingd Moreover, on that blood-stained ground, the new 
armies, which Great Britain had raised, encountered with success 
the troops hitherto considered the best trained in Em^ope. British 

General P%tam on April loth, after due of the fiercest of the German attacks : Courajje- 
On les aura”. The second was General Nivelle’s on June 23rd, when the position seemed 
desperate — I.’heure est d«i;cisive, Vousme les laisserez pas passer, mes caranrades.” 

1 The whole of the district included in the fighting was completely sheli-holed, and there was 
no even walking anywhere. The woods became mere stumps of trees, and of the villages not 
one single trace remained. Every wood is fSlI of iHiemories of the dead — Delville \^ood which 
is sacred to the South Africans, and Trones Wood on which no less than seventeen attacks 
were made. The views on the Somme fightingf of Ludendorfif, the real German commander 
after Augu-st, 1916, are worth quoting: ‘"The strain in physical and moral strength was tre- 
mendous, and divisions could only be kept 4x1 the line for a few days at a time. They had to 
be frequently relieved and sent to recuperate on quiet fronts.*' 
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airmen accomplished marvels, and certainly at this time were 
superior to the Germans. Finally, in thcT, course of the battles, 
came into use the weapon which was destined to play a large part 
In the final success of the Allies- — the 

The Russian was the first, and the Fraijcp~'|}ritish the second 
of the Allied offensives in 1916. A thh’d began in August when 
the liaiiam^ thrusting towards Trieste, made an attack 
Italian across the Jsonzo and obtained Gorizia, The German 
Offensive, ^|. Yerduii could no longer, in face of these 

offensives, be maintained. Before the end of the year the French 
by two vigorous attacks bad recovered most of the ground which 
they had lost on the right bank of the ]\Ieuse, including the 
historic forts of Douaumont and Vaux. 

In the East, fiowever, the year ended once again gloomily for 
the Allies. Rimmania came into the war on the side oi the Allies 
Roumanian August, and at ooce took the offensive in 

Downfall, Transylvaiik. But meantime Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorfF, w’ho had made their reputations in the eastern fighting, had 
succeeded to the control of the German army." They first 
checked the Russian advance, and then planned with Austria.- 
Hungary an^offensive against the Roumanians which led before 
the end of the year 1916 to the fall of Bucharest, the capital oi 
Roumania, and to the conquest of Wallachia, which comprised 
two-thirds of that country.^ 

We must now turn from the war for a moment to consider 
what was happening in Great Britain and the Empire. The first 
i*he Britisii difficulty of Great Britain was to build up an army. 
Empire. beginning of the war a highly-trained 

force of regulars and the Territorials, who did yeoman service. 
# 

^ Sir Douglas (now Earl) Haig had s<»:ceeded Sir John (now Earl) French as Commander- 
fn-Chief of the British forces on the ’Western Front at the end of 1915. At the rame time. 
General Robertson was made Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home, but was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Wilson, at the beginning of 1918. r 

2 Hindenburg was nominally Chief of Staff, but all the work was done by Ludendorff. 
The latter gradually concentrated into his own hands the control of strategy on every front, 
whether Qt^man. or Austrian, Bulgarian ofTurl/sh. Not content with that, he supervised 
the government of many of the territories occupied by the German armies, interfered freely in 
foreign policy and the making ,of treaties, ^and gave unceasing advice to the German 
authorities at home on matters so diveme as shipping, the decrease of the birth-rate, and the 
drying of vegetables. ,, 

» All the food sii'pf)|ies of 'Wallachk;w<^ft obtain«<3^s a consequence by the enemy. 
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But a force of under three-quarters of a million was patently in- 
sufficient for a world war. Lord Kitchener^ who had been made ^ 
Minister of War on tke outbreak of hostilities, had the foresight 
to see that tljie \va?^wt>uid last at least three yearss He inspfred 
such confidence ^nd enthusiasm in the country that, literally, 
millions of volunteers csJtne freely forward at his bidding to form 
the ‘*New Armies” — armies which bore themselves so well on the 
Somme, But even these volunteers were not enough; and in 



January, 1916, Great Britain adopted the principle of conscrip- 
tiond Great Britain could also, however, rely on her dominions 
and depenaencies to help her. From every sea from every 
continent she gained recruit^: and f?ie achievements of Canadians, 
Australians, and New Zealanders in Gallipoli and on the Western 
Front, of the South Africai^ in Delville Wood and elsewhere, and 
of the Indian troops in Mesopotamia and Palestine are amongst 
the most memorable of th 3 w^. The contribution® of Great 
Britain and her Empire wa^ growing throughout the war; 
and the total number of enlistments in the British Empire, in- 

2- In July of the same year. Lord !l||^uchener, whilst on his way to Kussia, was drowned. 
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eluding those serving in 1914, was altogether over 8| millions of 


men. 


A 


But lack of mumimts was a difficulty ai great as lack of men. 
Our early att:K:ks showed the need of an ^unending supply of 
shells; and in the summer of 191:5 a j\Iinistry ^4 Munitiuns was 
created under Mr. Lloyd George, a Ministry under whose leader- 
ship the industries of Great Britain became one vast workshop to 
satisfy the needs, naval and military, not only of the British but of 
their Allies.*^ , . ;V .. .. 

•The third necessity for Great Britain was an energetic leader 
at home, Jir. Asquith^ s government became in May, 1915, 
a Coalition, Government representing the three chief parties, 
Liberal, Unionist, and Labour, But in the autumn of 1916 
Mr. Asquith He had borne the burden of premiership 

for nearly ten years, and he had perhaps lost the quick power of 
decision necessary in the great crises of war. He was succeeded 
by Mr» Lloyd George^ whose energy and imagination, optimistic 
temperament and power of speech made him before long almost a 
Dictator in Great Britain. Mr. Lloyd George formed a small war 
cabinet— -without departmental functions — whose duties were tcy- 
attend to the war; and of those who were members at various times 
perhaps the most interesting was General Smuts^ our skilful foe in 
the South African War and now Prime Minister of South Africa. 

The fourth necessity was that the Englishman should give up 
his traditional liberty. Conscription robbed him, for his country’s 
sake, of his right to live. And the civilians at home had to submit 
more and more to State control AH great industries, such as 
shipping, mines, and railways, were supervised by the State, And, 
gradually, not only was the supply of articles of food organized, 
but even the grnount that each citizen should be alfowed to eat 
was rationed. And, inevitabfy, there liad to be the most rigorous 
censorship of the press, and suspected persons could be kept in 


V ‘ * ' 


1 llie self-governing dominions* figures are as follows (the first figure shows the number 
' (feallsted, the second the number sent overseas): Canada, 6i9,<xK>and 4x8,000; Austra|ia and 
Ta.sujania, 4 |^,ooo,a^ 33o»ooo; New Zeaiainf, aas.Sbo and soo,ooo: South Africa, 136,000 and 
74,oco. 

s Before the war about 50*000 mea were emptf^ed or munitions— at the time of the drnua* 
tice ®,30o*ooo men abd 900,000 woiueu were employed. On one day of the British oififensives 
in rO'fSj, nearly 95o*oooahells weighing 40*000 tons were fired— a larger quantity than was fired 
^ ihrougWt the two 'and a half years df fhe South Alricpi War. 
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prison without any form of trial^ Of course the State made; in 
undertaking all these ftuictions, many mistakes ; but, on the whole, 
it is wonderful it made-*so few. 

The year :^9i6 not only great oifensives in east and welst, 
not only the adaption of conscription in Great Britain, but also 
the only great battle at during the war; and here we Duties of 
may appropriately say something about the navy. For, 
as ever in British warfare, the activities of our navy were all im- 
portant. The navy, apart from its mam duty of watching the 
enemy’s fleet, had many duties to perform. Firsts it had to protect 
the shores of Great Britain from German raids or invasions. A 
few raids v/ere made, as for instance on Lowestoft and Scarborough, 
but the Gerpxians were able to make no attempt at invasion. 
Secondly^ the navy had to transport and convoy all the soldiers 
and munitions and supplies of all sorts to the many fields of war 
— twenty million men were conveyed to and from France alone 
during the four years of vrar, and without the loss of a single soul 

Thirdly^ the navy had to sweep the enemies’ merchant flag 
from the sea, and to strangle their foreign trade.- At the very 
beginning of the war, enemy trading ships had to seek refuge in ^ 
their own or neutral harbours, and as time went on the supplies 
our foes received through neutral ships and states became less 
and less. The strangulation of their trade and the stoppage of 
their imports were not the least of the factors which brought 
about the final downfall of the enemy powers. 

Fourthly^ the British Navy had to protect and encourage 
British and Allied commerce. Great Britain's very existence 
depended upon her imports — and if the navy bad failed, Great 
Britain w^ould have been starved into surrender in a few weeks.- 
At the beginning of the war the navy had stop hostile 
cruisers escaping from Gerlnan po?ts, and to clear the seven seas 
of the cruisers already there. Of these latter there were ten in 
the distant theatres of the'^ war on its outbreak; and within six 
mor^ths they and various auxiliary cruisers had been destroyed or 

1 Ail the various regulations were issued under the Defence of the Realm, Act, familiarly 

known as D.O.R.A. % 

2 Two-thirds of the food-stuffs eatea itt the United Kingdom came from abroad, all the 
cotton and three-fourths of the wool *, a"|d the available supplies in the United Kingdom, at 
any one time, would not have lasted gpiore than five or six weeks. 
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forced into neutral ports and interned. The Gaden, a battle 
cruiser, and the IJresiau managed to escape into Constantinople 
— their successful arrival at the Bosphorus Ws one of the reasons 
why Turkey pined in the war against us. ' /ive o|hers managed 
to destroy part of a British squadron off the. Pacific Coast; but 
they were soon afterwards themselves destroyed at llie Faikiami 
Is/ands (Dec, 1914). Later the navy, in their protection of 
commerce, had to meet a more formidable menace in the sub- 
marine — but of that we shall say something shortly^ 

♦ The paramount duty of the navy, however, on which all else 
depended, was the Ji/fk This was to look after the German High 
* Seas Fleet to confine it to port and to bring it — ^or 
any portion of it — to action if it put to sea. That 
was the business < 51 ; our Grand Fleet, in the first two years of the 
w^ar under the command of Admiral Jellicoe (till Xov. 1916), and 
later under that of Admiral Beatty. But, of course, the conditions 
of naval warfare since our last great sea fight in Nelson’s time were 
in many ways altered. It w^as not only that steam or oil-driven 
ironclads had -displaced sailing vessels, or that tiie vessels them- 
selves were much larger, and the range of their guns enormously 
extended.- for entirely new factors had been introduced. One 
was the underwater torpedo, discharged either from a submarine 
or a destroyer or a battleship. Another was the mine, laid under 
the sea, which exploded when brought into contact with a ship. 

^ The Goebeff^ and the Breslau were (shadowed" by two Urulsh batik crttiser.s just before 
war was*'declared. Subsequently they slipped through the Straits of Messina, and were then 
sighted and followed by the till they reatdied the Greek Aichipclugo; the British 

battle cruisers had been kept west and north of Sicily for fear lest the German hhips should 
have attacked French troop transports from Algeria. I’he five German cruisers in the PacifH; 
were commanded by Admiral von Spee, and destroyed, off Coronel in Chilp, two ships of an 
inferior squadron ^uder Admiral Cradock. The Admiralty immediately dispatched two 
battle cruisers under Admiral Sturdee to Falklandijlslands, The day after their arrival the 
five German ships, unaware of danger, appeared ; and before evening they were aJs*, except 
one, at the bottom of the sea. Of the other German cruisers the £mdm had the greatest 
fame. In two months she made twenty-one captuijes, some of them very valuable ; her 
greatest exploit was to sail with an additional false funnel, so as to resemble a British cruiser, 
to Penang, the island off the Malay Peninsula, and there to destroy a Russian cruiser and a 
French destroyer. Eventually ten Allied armermwere after her ; and she was caugttt and 
destroyed by the Sydftejyf an Australian armoured cruiser, olf the Cocos Islands. 

2 Nelson’s flagship, the Vtclaty, was of 34ocr.tons, and its whole broadside only weighed 
, , lido , 1 b., „,witha..range.of.i74o,,|o.asoo.,.yards,,-,:The Jdllcoe’s .flagship, ,had,.,a dis- 

placement of 2S, 000 tons, and <?ould tlwrow a single projectile of laoo lb., with a range of 
18,000 to 30,000 yards. 
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Om battle fleet had always to beware of being drawn ol^er 
prepared minefields, a|d the torpedo, with its extreme^ range of 
15,000 yards, was more to be feared.^ Again, in the old 
days, ships conld not slip away unperceived except^in a fog or at 
night — but artifidah smoke screens enabled a modern fleet to 
disappear. ■■■■ 

The British fleet could no longerj under the new conditions, 
be kept, as in past ages, outside the enemies’ ports. For the 
greater part of the war it was either in Scapa Flow or 
the Firth of E'orth; and when it , did come out, it 
had to be protected and flanked by large numbers of destroyers 
and by cruisers, and often preceded by mine-sweepers. For 
nearly two years the British Grand Fleet and jhe German Fligb 
Seas Fleet saw no great engagement. But there were two minor 
actions in the North Seay and in the Near East, as we have seen, 
a portion of the fleet tried to force the Dardanelles. On the last 
day of May, 1916, came the Battle of Jutlmid — the only encounter 

the two main fleets. But poor visibility robbed the British 
fleet of wfliat appeared to be a splendid chance of victory. As it 
was, both sides expressed themselves satisfied. The^German fleet 
maintained that, though met by a force superior in the ratio of 
eight to five, it inflicted twice as much damage as it suffered, and 
destroyed three battle cruisers; whilst Great Britain maintained 
that the German High Seas Fleet was so much battered that never 
again would it risk another fight ^ 

1 For instance, a submarine torpedoed three armoured cruisers in the North Sea (Sept. 

1914) ; and a mine destroyed the battleship Audaciom off the Irish Coast (Oct. 19x4). A 
torpedo is a steel fish*shaped body, travelling under water, and driven by compressed air; it 
Cannes a large charge of explosive, which is ignited on the torpedo striking any hard siibstance. 
Its speed during'*'the war was up to 30 knots, i.e. to go 8000 yards it would take 8 minutes. 
If a torpedo was discharged at right a|igles on battleships in line'lline behind the other 
at the jjsual interval, the chances of hitting wim each torpedo would be seven to nine. 
Therefore if a body of destroyers attacked battleships in order to discharge torpedoes, and no 
counter-attack by destroyers was immediately possible, the only remedy for the battleships 
was either to turn towards or turn away from the torpedo attack so as to present a smaller 
target. 

''J 'Hie Heligoland Bight (Aug. 1914), ^hich^cost the Germans three light cruisers and a 
destroyer ; and the action of British and German battle cruisers off the Dogger Bank (Jan. 

1915) , an action that led to the destruction of a German armoured cruiser, and the pursuit of 
the German battle cruisers to within 70 mile? of Heligoland, 

s The Battle of Jutland resolves itself into four phases. During the first hour, Beatty, 
with six battle cruisers and four battlesfiips, the latter, however, being some distance away, 
fought five German battle cruisers n^iiich drew on Beatty south towards the main fleet ; in 
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^The German battle Heet had not succeeded in challenging 
Britain’s ^sea power, and her commexce-^tsilmymg cruisers had 
Submarine comparatively little damzy:,^e. But the (jler- 

mrfare. nims, if they failed on the w.rer, very nearly suc- 
ceeded in their campaign under the water. the Ix^ginning 

of 1915 submarines were used by thd Germans for (aimmerce 
destroying. In defiance of all international law and of the dictates 
of humanity, submarines attacked and sank without warning 
British and Allied merchant and passenger ships; and tlie torpe- 
domg of the Zmiiama'^ especially aroused the horror of the 
civilized world. The United States protested, and llicn the 
Germans made concessions— which they did not observe. At the 
beginning of 191 j the Germans declared their intention of pur- 
suing unresfrideU submarine warfare — all ships fouml in European 
waters, belonging to whatever nation, vrould be sunk without 
warning. The German naval authorities thought that their new 
policy would bring Great Britain to her knees witliin six months, 
and it certainly at firsj: met with startling success. Out of e\Try 
100 ships leading England, 25 never returned; and in April, the 
blackest month of all, nearly 900,000 tons of shipping, British', 
Allied, and neutral, were sunk, a far greater amount than could 
be replaced by fresh building.® 

But the black month of April, 1917, saw also the beginning or 
the dawn. For it was then that the United States, her patience 
United States already exhausted by the breaches of international 
enters War, 1917. atrocJties previously rominitted by 

this hour we Imt two battle cruisers, the aud Qmm Mar;.’. Ouring: iht 

second hotir Beatty, after sighting the German main fleet, retreated norih, and he in turn 
drew the whole Germn fleet on to JeHicoe’'s main fleet. In the third phase the German 
High Seas Fleet, having sighted JelHcoe, in turn retreated S.S.W. Beatk-', meantime, bad 
got round the Gepiian fleet, and headed the English fleet, which was now east of the 
Germans. The British and German malh fleets ha# a running fight, some T5.000 to it, 000 
yards away, which, but for poor visibility, must have ended in the destniction of thr German 
fleet. Finally, von Scheer, the German admiral, launched an attack with his battle cruisers 
on Beatty’s battle cruisers, and a destroyer torpedo aV»ck on the main fleet of Jellicoe’s, who 
turned away to avoid it ; and then, under cover of a smoke screen, the German fleet dis- 
appear^td west. During the night, the fourth phase, there wmre destroyer attacks, but von 
Soheer managed to pass east behind ' the Iprid.slvmaiM; fleet and to o,cape. The ^'tactics 
pursued at j^utland have been, and will be* a subject of considerable controversy amongst 
mbal upeperts, . ■ ' ’ 

' i The Zmiiismai a gigantic C«niird_ I.tner»'^wa5 sunk off the Irish Coast in May, 19x5* 
with a loss of jiist|On xatoo Kves, mcludlnf^iao pltissens of the United States. 

IS - I, * ** The war iswouifor hs,** said Hihdtiib^rg: in *9r7» **if we can withstand the enemy 

■attacks bn land until the SulMmripc has Idne i|&. wdrkA 
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German37, d^terminedj as a result of the unrestricted siibmririne S 

campaign, to enter war. At once she put her destroyers and , ^ 
battleships, and al^her craft, above and below the’surlace, at the 
disposal of Great Britain and her Allies — and the American and 
British inventivo genius was engrossed for the next few months in 
the task of mastering th? deadl}!^ peril of the submarine. 

The submarine was mastered. By the end of 1917 it had 
ceased to be a decisive factor in the war; and by March, 1918, 
more ships were being built by the Allies than were submarine 
being destroyed. The failure of the submarine is Faiim’fe. 
one of the most remarkable things in the war; and it was brought 
about by a variety of causes. To begin with, Allied submarines 
were responsible for a good many German submarines. Moreover, , 
there were the mystery ships’’, innocent-looking merchantmen^ 
which seemed to invite the torpedo; but when the submarine had ; 

fired its torpedo, and came to the surface to secure papers and 
valuables, the ship suddenly revealed guns against which the sub- 
marine was helpless. 

In the summer of 1917 the convoy system was inaugurated, 
and the merchant ships were kept in large groups^ and protected^ | 

by destroyers. Destroyers, because they could attack submarines f 

by ramming or by depth charges^ or by torpedoes, whilst they ’ 

themselves were immune from torpedo attacks by their lack 
of depth and by their quickness, were the most deadly enemies of .t 

the submarine. The submarines, therefore, instead of attacking 
the convoys, tried to get the ships near the British home ports p 

when the convoys were broken yp.^ But they found that they '(;i 

were attacked by small coastal motor-boats — sub-chasers as they 
were called — who could hear them thirty miles away by hydro- ; 


^ The depth charge looked like an*^nnocent d^^estic ash-can ”, Each destroyer carried J;j 

ehirty or forty of them, and, when dropped, a charge could destroy a submarine withi**- 
100 ft., and injure it, of course, at a greater distance. > !' 

2 The Headquarters of the convciy system were at a room of the Admiralty in London. ii; 

Here was a huge chart covering the whole of one wall; and on it were little paper boats | 

representing the exact position of the various convoys. There were also little circles J': 

showing, so far as was known, the e.xact lodltion of each submarine, and it jyas astonishing I I;; 

how much was known about their movements; one reason was because on their lonely voyage.s 
the submarines chattered so much with on«l another by wireless which wc picked up. From 
London directions were wirelessed ” out to the convoys as to their course so as to avoid lij | 

submarines. In this way the movemeltts of some 10,000 .ships were supervised in all parts of <[ | 
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phoftes,^ and could then destroy them by depth cJiarges.; or they 
might be spotted from the air and therj- attacked. Nor was 
this all. The Allies were successful in majving the egress of 
submarines mure difficult Brilliant attacks on tlie liar!)Ours 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend in the spring of niade submarine 
egress impossible for a time in the one case and complicated 
in the other. Then a new type of mine with wire filaments 
fifty yards long attached to it was used, and each filament could 
by an electric current explode the mine when a submarine cariic? 
in contact with it. Minefields were enormously de\’eloped. The 
entrance to the Channel was made very difficult, an enormous 
minefield was laid between Norway and the Shetlands chiefly 
by the Americans, ^and another across the Straits of Otranto in 
the Mediterranean! The submarine clanger, indeed, far more 
serious in the early part of 1917 than was at all generally realized 
at the time, looked in process, by the autumn of 1918 when the 
war ended, of being definitely overcome.^ 

The main interest ofithe year 1917, as we realize now, was in the 
submarine menttce — if the submarine had succeeded, (Ireat Britain 
must have been starved into submission. But other events of^ 
supreme importance occurred. One, as we have seen, was the 
entrance of the United States into the war in April —the black 
month for merchant ships. The other was the elimination of 
Russia from the 'war owing to the liussian JHenm/ution. 

The sufferings and losses of the .Russians during the war had 
been appalling. Everything was lacking: rifles, guns, aeroplanes, 
The Russian The Russians had fought heroically and had 

Revolution, igxy, niadc wonderfol offensives, wffiich, as we have seen, 
had helped to save their Western Allies at the M'apie and at 
Verdun. But^^the huge forces became far too often simply 
fodder for the enemies’ caimon. ^Discontent grew^, and in 

The hydrophone gave the direction of the submarine, and three boats acting abreast 
could locate the exact position of the submarine where tue lines of direction intersected. 

^ Some statistics may be interesting. The monthly losses to Allied and neutral shipping 
steadily declined from 87S>ooo tons in April, 1^^x7,10^112,427 in October, xoiS, The Emer- 
gency Fleet G''"Operat 5 on, created by the Omted States, built in a single year 3,300,000 
tons of shipping ; and in one shipping yard reduced the time necessary for building a ship to 
seventy days. Of 203 German submarines disposCd of during the war, 35 were destroyed by 
depth charges, 34 by minefields* and 17 by submarines. The Allied minefield from Norway 
to Shetland Islands was 330 miles in length, 13 to miles broad, 240 ft, deep, and 70,000 
'mines were laid, - 
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March, 1917, ^food riots in Petrograd developed into revolution, 
and the Czar was forced to abdicate. For a time the moderate 
element m the Revolution Party was supreme and was loyal to 
the Allies. The Russian army even attempted anodier offensive 
in Galicia in July* , But, as happens so often in revolutions, the 
power quickly passed tS the extremists. Indiscipline soon 
spread to the army. The Russian offensive was checked, 
became a retreat, and soon ended in a rout. Before long 
there was no longer an organized front in Russia— the Germans 
could break in where they chose. The power in Russia passSd 
to a most extreme party, the BdshemstSy under Lenin and Trotsky, 
who before the end of the year had made an armistice with the 
Germans. Soon after the opening of 1918 came the disastrous 
peace of Brest-Litovsk in which Russia losC all her western 
provinces, including Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 

Meantime, in 1917, the war on the Western Front went on 
with unabated vigour. The Allies were on the offensive, whilst 
the Germans, relying on the submarine warfare, were 
on the defensive. At the beginning of the year» the Western 
Germans made a big retreat on the Somme, abandon- 
ing Peronne and Eapaume ; they retired to a strongeV line, known 
as the Hindenburg line, and systematically devastated the country 
through which they passed, so as to make further advance in that 
sector on our part impossible for some time. In April occurred 
the Battle of Arras, in the course of which the Canadians secured 
the Vimy Ridge^ north of Arras, a position of great importance.^ 
I^ut in the same month a great offensive by the French on the 
Chemin-des-Dames, which ran north of the Aisne and north of 
Reims and Soissons, w^as a failure; and the failure led to the 
retirement of General Nivelle, who had succeeded General Joffre 
in the ^command of the Fr&ch arrSies,'^ 

For the rest of the year both British and French fought 

1 Thj^ Britisli captured at the Battle of Arras nearly ao,ooo prisoners, over 5:50 guns, and 
over 450 machine-guns ; the battle freed Arras » 1 rom any danger, and was mucl^the biggest 
British success up to that time. 

s Nivelle hoped to get Laon in the first , d»»y. Unfortunately the Germans had captured 
two months eai'lier an order which referred to the great offensive. As to who was responsible 
for its failure is a great matter of controveitsy. But no failure was so dispiriting to the French 
nation and troops as this. 

((3 271) ** 4S'« 
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offensives with what w^e called ** limited^’ objectives. The 
British object was to clear Ypres and to widen the salient there, 
as the narrowness of this salient had cost the British thousands of 
lives. A very successful attack under Genfral Pluiner gave the 
British the Mfessmes Mdge^ to the south of Yp’es, in June. From 
August to November came, under General Gough, a campaign in 
the Flanders country north of Ypres, the final object of which 
was to secure the Fassckimdae/e FMge,' But the, wetness. of 
the weather, which converted the ground into a sea of mud, the 
cdnseqiient comparative failure of the tanks, and the skilfully- 
constructed ■ of -the enemy, made . progress.,,, very, 

slow, and ^ur final occupation of the ridge was only secured 
after appalling casualties. Meantime the French made two 
offensives under Ckmeral Petain, their new Commander 4 n-Chief. 
The one on the left bank of the j\Ieuse finally cleared Yerdun, 
and the other, by a flank attack, forced the Germans to give up 
the Chemin-des-Dames." 

But the Allies, before the year 1917 was out, had two disappoint- 
ments. In the first place, the Italians after an unsuccessful offen- 
sive were themselves attacked on the north-east front art 
caporetto. (Oct.). Six German divisions, which bad been 

lent to the Austro-Hungarian army, formed the spear-heacL The 
Italians made a disastrous retreat, and found no halting-place till, 
after enormous losses, they got behind the river Fiave, where 
British and French troops came to strengthen them. The enemy, 
as they had disposed of Serbia in the autumn of 1915 and of Roii- 
mania in 1916, very nearly broke up the Italian defence in 1917. 
And of all their triumphs, the Italian was perhaps the greatest.® 

1 They were oblongs of cement with various chambers inside, and sKts through which 
machine-guns couW. fire in all directions. 

r « 

® The fianKing movement was made at Laftkux Corner Just at the angle of tl>« German 
line ; it was highly successful— the German losses were very serious, and several divisions 
were destroyed. ^ 

® The Austro- Italian battle-front was at this time in two salients: in the west in the 
Trentino, an Austrian salient or outward curve towards the Italian line: and in the,^ast, an 
Italian salient or outward curve towards Aif^trian line. The Germans and Austrians 
made a sunrise attack at Caporetto, between Tolmino and Mount Rombon, where the line 
was thinly held The original break in the %ie was due to a German division, which in a 
dense mist marched up a road and got right behind a corps stationed in the heights above it. 
Besides territory and stores and mumtiems, the Mians lost in their retreat a quarter of ft 
million prisoners and j8oo gpuns, and had, in addition, yi quarter of a million casualties. 
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The second disappointment was on tke British front. Hithato 
for some days or weeks before an intended offensive the * 
artillery had begum- to batter the enemy’s positions. 

Opposite CafT^rai^ however, on a day in November, 
the British forces under Byng, with no preliminary bombardment, 
made a surprise attack sufjported by tanks, and aided by fog, real 
and artificial. The attack was brilliantly successful — -on no 
previous day had the British gained so much ground. But the 
initial success could not be followed up; the Germans counter- 
attacked and the British lost much of what they had gained. 
Nevertheless the tactics employed opened a new epoch in the 
war. The Germans themselves admit that it gave them valuable 
hints for an offensive battle in the West, hints of which, as we shall 
see, they made full use in the next year.^ * 

Two notable successes, however, the one towards the begin- 
ning and the other towards the end of 1917, must be chronicled. 
The British under General Maude renewed an Bagdad and 
offensive in Mesopotamia, recovered Kut,^and then Jerusalem, 
in March captured Bagdad^ and before the end of the year 
ihey had driven the enemy 100 miles north of the latter city. 
Then, in the last quarter of the year, General Allenby had a 
most successful offensive in Palestine, turned the Turkish position 
in front of Gaza, and made his entry into Jerusalem, For the 
first time since 1187, Jerusalem was once again controlled by a 
Christian country — and appropriately enough General Allenby 
made his entry less than a fortnight before Christmas Day. 

By the beginning of the year 1918 it was quite clear that the 
submarine would not accomplish the downfall of Great Britain, 
and with her of her Allies. The Germans, therefore, 

^ , ' ' iglS, 

had to stake all on a big offensive in the West befipre oerman 
the 4^^^1'icans were ready. Witl? Russia disposed 

of they could bring across hundreds of thousands of men 

■ ■ 

1 Hhe causes of failure to push home a success seemed to have been that the cavalry, who 
were to have charged through, were held^up at%ne place by a broken bridge ; 4hat the tanks 
were held up in another place by a single German gunner who knocked over Eve; and that on 
the left Bourlon Wood was untaken. This was the first battle in which tanks were really 
successfully used on a large scale. In the first attack, on a front of 13,000 yards, an advance 
of i2>,ooo yards was made in twelve hout%— in the fighting just previously in the Ypres district 
such an advance had taken three mon(f:hs, 

( C 271 ) ^ 
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Amiens. 


frofii the Eastern to the Western Front, and Liidendorff thought 
that the odds were three to one in his f^poiir. Accordingly in 
live successive months the Germans inaob five offensives. 

In J/twr//^ began the first; its objective to take Amihis^ 
the great railway junction and nodal point of ^uaconniiuiHcatioiiSj 
and thereby to separate the Kritish and French armies. 
The Germans had profited by the lessons of Cam’orai, 
and they made a surprise attack on the British 'Fhird and Fifth 
Armies in front of Cambrai and St Quentin. Against the left of 
th^ Third Army they made little headway at first ; but with forty 
divisions against fourteen they broke through Gough's Fifth „ 
Army near-^^ St Quentin, where the line was thinly held owing 
to lack of men. Both British armies liad to retreat a long way, 
as well as the French to the south. All our gains on the Somme 
went, together with enormous losses of men and material. But 
the Germans got a severe reverse as they pushed on to attack the 
British left at Arras; and they failed to occupy, except for part of 
one day, the village of Viliers-Bretonneiix, from which they could 
have commanfded Amiens,^ and the loss of Amiens might have 
involved the loss of the war. Meantime British reinforcements-*^ 
355,000 in a month — were hurried across the Channel; and the 
position outside Amiens was gradually stabilized. The Grermans 
had not yet given the knock-out blow. 

The next offensive was in Flanders in April It was on the 
front from La Bassee to Dixmude, and seemed to have for 
Channel its objective the Channel ports or heights which com- 
ports, manded them. Again it met with initial success^ The 
Allies lost all their gains so hardly won in 1917, including the 
Messines and Passchendaele Ridges, and, in addition, they lost 
Mmfit Ypres became a more pronounced salient 

than ever. But again the Sfrensive"** stopped short of cojnplete 


1 Hindenburg secs the importance of this in his Mefftmrs: “ We ought to have shouted in 
th;e e&r of every single mm, * Press on, to Amians! Put in your last ounce. Perhaps Amiens 
. ttiOftns deciske victory. Capture Viliers-Bretoupeux whatever happens, so that §om its 
height wo can command Amiens with masses of our heavy artillery *. It was all in vain ; our 
; strength was e*ha«$ted.” ^ 

* Tht Portuguese divisiom holdbg part of the line between Neuve Chapelle and Bois 
Oirtmer were overwhelmed, and thiotigh this g»if*the Germans poured and outflanked the 
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success.^ The two offensives of Marcsh and April, however,’ bad 
cost the British, _ aloije nearly 400,000 in killed ^and^ wounded, « 
besides So, 000 prisoners. But the troops, though outnumbered 
and driven back, BiaS not lost heart. Their defence had been, 
in the words of<^tteir Com mander-in-Chief, Lord Haig, “patient, 
dauntless, and successfu?”. And, as a consequence, the Germans 
had not obtained Amiens or the Channel ports or the places 
which commanded them. 

Slfay saw an offensive farther south-west. The Germans 
attacked the Chemin-des-Dames and achieved instant success. 
They advanced ten miles a day, captured thousands of prisoners, 
and got once more, at Chateau-Thierry, to the Mari^ and within 
forty miles of Paris. An offensive m Jtme did not amount to • 
much. But on July ijth^ the Germans made what w^as destined 
to be their last offensive on both sides of jReims, This, 
however, achieved little success on one side; on the other 
it was an entire failure, owing to the new tactics of the French, 
who had their front line lightly held with^machine-guiis, and had 
their real defensive position some way back. '^The Germans 
**rushed over the first position only to find themselves a prey 
the French artillery defending the second. 

This was destined to be the last German offensive. The 
Germans had won brilliant tactical successes, but strategically 
they had failed. Amiens and Cassel, Paris and Reims, were 
untaken — and the Allied spirit was unconquerable. 

On July the i8th began the great Allied offensive,, which 
was not to stop till, 116 days later, the Germans, broken and 
dispirited, bad to agree to all the demands of the Aiued 
Allies. For this remarkable change of fortune many offensive, 
causes may be suggested. The German mili^iary effort was 
spent^ and the Allied propaganda, \nd especially that organized^ 
by«’ Lord Northcliffe, was beginning to have its effect on the 
momt of the Germans, ^he. Allies again became increasingly 
superior in munitions. Moreover, they developed new and 

^ The Germans failed to get Givenchy— one of the pivots of the British front; they failed 
to get two hills beyond Mount Kemxnel; ar?fi they failed to get Cassel, from which point they 
might have shelled Boulogne and Calais. Cassel is splendidly situated on a solitary hill, 
over 500 ft. high, and from the hill thirty-one towns and a hundred villages can be seen, 
as well as the sea. *11 ■ ’** 
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sticcessfai methods of atock— narrow bin deep penetration of 
the enemas* line by tanks and infantry f^fler short but extra- 
ordinarily violent artillery preparation. ^ 

"^But above till the success of the Allies w clue to four things. 
Unity had already been achieved on the home /rants. The three 
great democratic countries had each fofind tht:ir clirtators— M. 
Clemenceau was supreme in France, President Wilson in the 
United States, and Mr. Lloyd George in Great Britain— and all 
their energies were devoted unceasingly to winning the war. 
Unfty had also been achieved at sea; for the British Admiralty 
had co-ordinated the naval efforts of the Allies in the successful 
fighting of the German submarine. And now at last unity was 
secured on land. At the end of March, 6V;/mr/ Foch was 
appointed to co-ordinate the activities of t!ie Allied forces on the 
Western Front, and soon afterwards became their Conimander-in- 
Chief. “Nothing is so inaportant in war/' said Napoleon, “as 
an undivided command/* The Allies had at last secured an 
undivided command; p.nd in Marshal Foch they had found a 
commander wiTose name may be put by the side of the great 
^Napoleon him^self.^ 

And the second great cause of success was that the American 
soldiers began to come over in ever-increasing quantities. For 
the first year after their entry the numbers had been disappoint- 
ing. But the need of the Allies spurred them to superhuman 
efforts. No less than 30,000 Americans began to come in 
every ^lonth — and these soldiers, though they had no experience, 
had all the energy and vitality of fresh troops, llie Americans 
who had helped to overcome the submarine in 1917 were now to 
help the Allies no less efficiently in igi8. The third great 
r 

1 M*arshal Foch was a profound studenf of the histlry and art of war, and had been first 
'"professor and then commandant of the French Staff College. He had made his repuiacioa at 
the first Battle of the Marne In 1914, and had found himself hi the third month of the war 
commanding' generals who had commanded him in tffc first month. In igiS he was, though 
sixty-six years of age. quick and active in Ws movements. Plenty of gesture accompanied 
his i-emarks: two blows in the air with his fists, followed by two kicks, showed the fate 
destined for l^is enemies ! No victory^ is j^ssible,'^ he says in one of his books, “ unless 
the commander be energetic, eager for responsibility and bold undertakings, and can impart 
to all Ihe resolute will of seeing- the thing thr^^ugh.”’ Foch had all these qualities '—and 
especially the last. One little remark shows his conception of the importance of ** quick 
decision and instant actaon la battle”. He never s6id, **A battle begins”, but always, “A 
*' battle is ofT", as of horses starting in a race. r 
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cause was^the constant and growingvpressure of the blocksde of 
Germany by the Aitjied fleet, which had gradually worn down the» 
pliysical and moral power of resistance of the German army and 
people. The victory’^ of the German people disappeared 

■ — they would no more, because they actually could do no 
more. The last and iliost important cause of ail was the moral 
ardour of the Allies. Marshal Foch compares the spirit of the 
Allies who fought against the Germans in 191,8 with the spirit of 
the Prussians who fought against Napoleon in 1814. In each 
case there was the same ardour, the same fire, the same'^ con- 
iidence in victory, born of belief in a just cause — that is the 
veal explanation of the Prussian victory in 1814 as of the Allies 
in 1918. 

- The first of the Allied offensives began ’‘on July iStk, The 
Germans in their advance to Chdteau-Tkierry on the Marne had 
made a great salient or bulge in their line. Foch 
attacked this bulge on its western flank, on a 27-mile offensives, 
front, between Soissons.and Chateau-Jhierry. The Germans 
in the salient had consequently the greatest difficulty in escaping, 
and only succeeded with great losses. With this success the 
initiative passed definitely to the Allies.^ The River Marne, 
which had been fatal to German ambitions in 1914, was thus 
again fatal to them four years later in 1918. 

The second great offensive on August 8 tk was a Franco- 
British one to clear the Paris-Amiens line, and to enlarge the 
field of battle north and south. Rawlinson^s Fourth Army was to 
attack on both sides of the Vilkrs-Bretonyieux road, and the 
French farther to the right. The Fourth Army, after a brief but 
intense bombardment by no less than 2000 guns, attacked 
on both sides of the road, the Australians one side and 
Cat^adians on the other, *led by ^400 tanks, and helped by real 
and artificial fog, and it got seven miles on the first day. The 
French also made a gr^at advance. August 8th was, in the 
wqrds of Ludendorff, ‘^the black day for the German army 
in the history of the war; and it was on this day that iie came to 

, , -f ‘ . 

1 This attack not only put an end to any thrust against Paris, but led to the capture of 
;^o,ooo x>risoners, 800 guns, and 6000 ftiachine-guns — and that at a time when the Allies were 
inferior in numbers to the Germa3|s. -» 
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the conciosion that the warAiiiust be ended.^ Villers-llretoniieux 
ittcleed an historical place in the histor}> ot' the war; for it 
was there that the first Herman offensive in 1918 was held iip^ and 
it was from there that the British decisive (filViisive in the same 
year began. , . ^ . , 

The attacks then continued unceasing5'5 but on different i)uris 
of the line. For this was Foch’s strategy. The situation 01 the 
enemy was, as Foch said, ^‘infernar’. The battle would l>egiii 
on one part of the line, and the enemy sent his reserves theie— 
hardly had this been done when it began again elsewhere*, and 
then again in a third place. And yet all these attacks were co- 
ordinated fate a common end. Thus, the French followed i!|> 
,the successes of August the Sth by two attacks farther soutli. 
Then Byng’s third* army attacked between -Viben and Arras, 
captured Bapaume and Peronne,^ and gained in ten days what 
had not been secured by the British in 1916 in four months. At 
the beginning of September, the First Army under Horne attacked 
still farther north; and then the American army wiped out the 
St. Mihiel salient in the south-east, and opened up the way to 
, ■ ■ 

At the enef of September came the hardest fight of ail, to 
break through what the Allies called the Hind^nburg iJm\ a series 
of lines or positions in some places ten miles in depth. ^ On this 
line a whole series of attacks was made. The Americans attacked 
between Verdun and the Argorme, and the French between 
Argonn§ and Reims. The British made one attack which gained 
them the Cana! du Nord, and another which led to tlie stomi^ 
ing of the Canal St. Quentin and the Hindenburg Line — both 

1 ‘*This was the worst of the experiences,” says Ludenebrif; 'Hhat I I'lacPto go through, 
Six or seven divisionsf which could certain’^!' be descrpwd as battle-worthy, had beencom- 
]|^letcly broken. The losses of the enemy, on the other hand, were extremely smaiL* 

® Peronne was captured through the magnificent assault of Mount St Quentin by the 
Australians, a hill just north of it. r-, 

» Marshal Foch contrasts the strategy of the Allies In 1918 with that pnrsued by Luden- 
dorfF, The latter planned and executed an ofiTenslve perfectly; but his offensive ha<^ no 
perspective. I^dendorff thought out the first Cct h€l not the seoond and third ; lie thought 
of the day and the following week, but not of the following months. 

What the Allies called the Hindenburg wes called by the Germans a series of names 
after the heroes of mytholt^y. Thttns was tli« 'Woden posidoiii in front of Lilie, and the 
Siegfried Jn fironf’Of Can Ami and S*. C 3 hioiitlii ?, thto camt the AHitrich, imnhilde, the 
|!<;reimhllde (from Argonne to Verdun), mi otlww lines iiekmd some of these. 
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amongst the^ most astonishing feats the wan^ Farther north 
the French, Belgian,;^ and British, by a combined attach once ^ 
again cleared the Ypres salient, and retook the “Mes^siiies and 
Passchendaelt?, Rid^?. 

But meantiitie,, in the second half of September, the Allies 
had achieved decisive successes elsewhere. First came the battle 
of the Vardar, where combined operations on the 
Salonika front, first of the Serbs and French, and 
then of the British and Greeks, broke through the Bulgarian 
defences. Within ten days Bulgaria petitioned for an armisfice, 
and within fifteen she had surrendered — the most startling change 
in the whole history of the war (Sept. 30). As a result, Serbia 
was recovered, Bulgaria was occupied by the Allies, and the 
German communications with Turkey were finally and completely 
broken. ' 

Almost at the same time came a brilliant offensive by Alienby 
in Falestim — an offensive chiefly conducted by Indian troops. 
After the British capture of Jerusalem, the opposing Turkey’s 
lines ran from the sea-coast, just north of Jopprs east 
1:0 just north of Jericho. Allenby’s infantry broke through 
the Turkish lines by the coast; then the cavalry burst through the 
gap, rode some forty miles, and cut off the retreat of tw'o Turkish 
armies, whilst the air-forces bombed with deadly effect the road 
through which others tried to retire. Meantime, on the other 
side of the Jordan, the Arabs, who were allied wdth us, mopped 
up'*^ any Turks that escaped east. The Battles of Megiddo, as 
they are called, were rapidly followed up. Before the end oi 
September came the fall of Damascus ; in another month Alienby 
had reached Aleppo and the junction ot the railway leading 
to Mesopotamia. By the end of October, Turkey Jbad petitioned 
for atj armistice, and was *out of ihe war. 

The third success came in /talf. In June the Austrians had’ 

■ » 

i The Canal du Nord was a dry and uncompleted canal joining the Scheldt and the 
Somn^; it runs about seven miles west of Cambrai, and then S.S.W. to two miles west 
of Peronne. Ludendorff says that evelV po^!feible step had been taken her^ to resist the 
enemy attack. The St. Quentin canal was more or less parallel to the Cana! du Nord, but 
east of it ; between St. Quentin and Cambrj^ it is full of water, and has various tunnels. The 
46th Midlands Divi.sion managed to get across the open part of the canal with rafts and belts 
from cross-channel steamers : and one oft the Staffordshire battalions captured a bridge as the 
Gernnans were on the point of blowinj^it up. « 
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tried a great offensive acrpss the Piave* but though successful at 
. Austria’s they had been completely re|jiilsecl llicn, in 

FaiL Octdberj the Italians, aided by' the British and the 
French, took the offensive; and the Austre^Fiiingarian army was 
soon in disorderly flight^ Revolutions broke uut in various parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, atd by the !)eginiiiiig ol 
November Austria-Hungary had ceased to be a factor in the 
■■'''■..■'■war." 

Meantime, the Germans on the Western Front had been 
given no rest In the north the Germans had to evacuate the 
Oeiroaay’s whole Belgian coast; and farther south Lille was 
Fall. evacuated. The British fought another battle on a 
twenty-mile front, took Cambrai, and continued to make further 
advances and win fnore battles. The Americans forced the forest 
of the Argonne, and with the French made a rapid advance north. 
The Germans were in a hopeless position. Ludendorff resigned, 
and the Germans petitioned for an armistice, which was granted 
on severe terms. At ii a.m. on Nov. ii the armistice came 
into operation* The^ioo days’ offensive was over, and had 
ended in the most triumphant success.^ Two days before itr 
^ ended, in consequence of a revolutionary movement which 
started in the navy, the German Kaiser sought |)rotection from 
his own subjects by a flight to Holland; and with his flight came 
the fall of all the other ruling princes in (jermany. 

But we have not yet exhausted all tire fields of war, for during 

1 The* Italian line now ran from the sea, first along the River Piave iiiorfch*west, then more 
-dr less due west to the Austro* Italian frontier, and then due nortli »l<uig that frontier, llie 
attack was made across the Piave, towards Fttiana and Mntck at the dividing iisie 

between the two Austrian armies, the one facing south and the other south-west ; its aim was 
to separate one Austrian army from the other, and both from their Two British 

divisions and two Italian divisions, under Lord Cavan, were to make the main attack. 'Fhe 
British division had to be moved to the frnt of attack without the Au«;trsans discovering the 
^ fact Consequently reconnaissances were made by British ofHceis who wore Italian 
and all the forward British troops were similarly disguised : and not a single British gun was 
fired before the attack begun. Before the River could be crossed, an island had to be 
captured, and this was done by a fleet of little boats. 

® By the time of the armistice the Belgians Had arrived at Cheat, the British at Mons, 
where they the war, the French at fM^siiSres, and the Americans at Sedanf The 

British Empire forces had alone, in the three months of fighting, taken on the Western 
Front 187,000 pristmers, 2850 guns, 89,000 inac|^ne guns: and altogether the number was 
383,000 prisoners and fifioo gims. At. the bei^nning of the offensive, on July 13, xpiB, the 
Cermans had ,80 divisions in reserve; at the armistice they had only 15 to throw into the line, 
^ whilst the Allies had 100. 
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the four ycaj-s all the German coioniee and outposts were cap- 
tured- In the Far East, in 1914, the Japanese, together^ German 
with some British ^roops, took Tsingtau (Kiao-Chau), Colonies, 
the German trading port in China; and Australians- and New Z"ea~ 
landers seized the German islands in the Pacific. In Africa, the 
French and British took%e Cameroons in 1914, whilst the South 
Africans took German South-West Africa in 1915. But in East 
Africa the Germans held out with great pertinacity against the 
British and South Africans, and not till towards the end of 1917 
did German East Africa finally fall to the Allies, ^ ' 

The war was over. The Germans, our chief opponents, had 
fought throughout with extraordinary tenacity and ski*ll ; and they 
had, at times, been near decisive success. Their fighting German 
qualities are to be admired. But they had waged the 
war with a brutality and callousness which finds no parallel till we 
go back to the terrible Thirty Years^ War in the seventeenth 
'century. They had made numerous air-raids on towns in Great 
Britain and France, which did much harm to the civilian popu- 
lation. They had made use of gas and other clremical devices 
Vhich were forbidden by international law: and they had shown ^ 
the most barbarous cruelty to many of their prisoners. But that 
does not exhaust their offences. In Belgium, especially, they had 
committed many, enormities by wholesale shootings and deporta- 
tions of civilians. In France they had wilfully destroyed factories 
and mines so as to impoverish the country for years. And the 
horrors they perpetrated at sea through their submarines, chiefly 
on British merchant ships, were so numerous that the story of them 
became almost monotonous. The war which Germany had brought 
on Europe ^cost the European nations thousands of millions of 
pounds, and it left a long ribbon of completely devastated country 
fromjthe sea to Verdun. !feut the%ost tragic feature W the ^Yar^ 
was the loss to Europe of the best of her manhood, and the misery 
and unhappiness that loss Brought to millions of homes.^ 

* 

^The war cost 50,000 million pounos ancTled to the enlisting of 50 mill^ns of armed 
men; there were 30 million casualties and no less than 8 million deaths. In B'raiice alone 
21,000 factories, 630,000 houses, and i6f9 townships were completely destroyed. The 
National Debt of France was in 19x4 before the war 25 billion francs—in 1921 it was 
302 billion francs. The National Debt* of Great Britain was in 1914 before the war /708 
.millions— it was in 19x9 £'7435 milli|jns. ^ 
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The best short accounts pi the war are those by Pr<)fea:sc)r Pollard 
(Methuen), aod Mr. C. K. L. Fletcher (John Murray), 'fbc nuviil warfare 
is shortly ^sket#.hed in Stevens ami WestctsjPs I/ismj *Stvi /bavr, 
16-18 (Doran of New York). JeIHcoe*s igi4-~i6, gives 

is^'account of the war, and Corbett’s Mzmi 0 /^*raims, iKav in course of 
piibliaition, is the ofBcial histf)ry. Admiral I Vc/a/j a/ Sm is 

imiisptTisable for the .submarine struggle. Botks by von Tirpilz, Admiral 
Sdieer {6>r;w7;iyj Sms and von Hase (Aid a»ti yu'/fiiM ,1 give 

the German view. Books on the land operations are imiumcrablc, Falken- 
hayn’s Oi’mra/ /Amd^mr/erSf and Liidendorffls J/f Hbr JA'W£)r/>4\ 

give the operations from the German view. On the o|)t’iii!ig stages Maurice's 
Da}fs in ig/4 is quite excellent, and his book on 77 ie £asi fmif Ihifs 
is good. Masefield’s Gaiiif>oh is a literary masterpiece. Callwelfs IJJe i)J 
General AfmiJe gives the story of the Bagdad advance, and Massey’s Aiienb/s 
Final Triumph of the Palestine campaign. New military books are well 
reviewed in the Times^Literarjf Suppiemenf^ and the Army Quarferiy contains 
articles and reviews. The l)est small atlas is the Ckr&mhgy oj ike I far Allas 
(Constable & Co.); and the best guide to the Western Front is ^luirhead’s, in 
the Blue Guides (Macmillan & Co.}. At the Crystal Palace is the National 
War Museum—admirably arranged. 


III. Problems of Peace, 1918-21 
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The war was over. But the problems of peace ^vere no less 
great than those of war; and though the arniislice carne in 
November, 1918, the final solution to all of them had not been 
obtained by 1921. Many important conferences were held by 
- the Allied Statesmen, at which various questions were discussed, 

' The Pads ' possiblc decided. , 01 these conferences far 

Conference, the^Jargest and most important was that held 'in Ihris 
during the first h£f of 19IC9, to which all the Allied 
'Powers sent delegates. A few j^jD^y meetings representing the 
' delegates from all the Allied Powers, g^reat and small, were held; 

^ but the main work of the settlement was done by the represqnta- 
■: tives of the five principd„. AfiiSd lowers*— France, the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, and J%pan. At first two representa- 
tives from each of these Powers 'composed what was called the> 
■1/* Council of but :efen,that nuijjber was found too large _ 
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Before long, the task of decision was confined to the ^^Big Four"; 
M. Cleriienceau, the veteran Prime I\!jnister of I'rance; Mr. 
^Filsonrthe*’ President of the United States; Mr, Lloyd George, 
frime Minister of the United Kingdom fifignorX)iiando, Prime 
Minister of Italy, And when Signor Orlan/hi for a time retired, 
ownng to a disagreement about Iriume/dic work was carried on by 
the ‘‘Big Three Besides settling a host of other (|iiestions, the 
*^Big Four and the *‘Big Three" were mainly responsible for 
the most difficult task of ail— the settling of the terms of peace 
^th Germany, which, together with the written constitution of 
the League ""of Nations, was embodied in the Treaty of Versailles 
{June, 1919), Subsequent conferences and discussions led to 
the Treaties of Smnt'Germmn (September, 1919) and of Shms 
(May, 1920), wlfich settled respectively the problems arising out 
of the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian ^lonarchy and of the 
old Turkish Empire, 

What was the general result of these treaties and of subsequent 
.modifications of them? Territorially the treaties attempted, so 
The Peace practicable and reasonable, to redivide 

'Settlement, £|_jx-ope OH the basis of seif-defcrminafioH, of allott- 
ing peoples Vith a distinct culture or language or historical tra- 
dition to compose independent states. In the south-east the 
territory of Turkey in Europe was reduced to Constantinople and 
a small strip of land outside it — whilst the League of Nations 
was given control of the Straits and the land on either side. On 
the other hand the Kingdom of Mmmanm was more than doubled 
in area, and that of Greece greatly increased whilst the Kingdom 
of Jugoslavia was created to include Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
Slav provinces that belonged before the war to the^ Austro-Hun* 
•garian Moni|rchy. Austria and remained as indepen- 

dent republics, though mtTch shofn of their territories. For 
besides what was given to Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, part — the 
'Trentino and Istria and Trieste— w^nt to Italy part, including 
Bohemia, became the-, new Republic of Czecho-Slovakia;, and 
Galicia was jnerged in the new'Reffiblic of Poland, which included 

^ 1 Roumania*® gains inciudicd Bessarabia |ftw» Russia), Tratisylvaala and Bukovina (from 
Austria-Hungary). Those of Greece mcluded Thrace aad the country including Adrianople, 
'Which used tso Wong to Turkey, seyertl isfetsds inpthe iEgean, md Smyrna. 

^ « Fiume, the port, has a Itatt® M if ^ fr«f city. 
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also territory formerly belonging to Russi^ and to Germany.^ Ger- 
many^ besides giving up the part of Poland that the Hohenzo Herns 
had seized in the eighteenth century, had also to gi^e up to 
France AIsace^Lorr^n^, which she had taken fronvher in 1871, 
and the north half of Sleswig, which she had taken from Denmark 
in 1864. She had to alow the Saar Valley coal-field area for 
fifteen years to be worked by the French in reparation for the 
wanton destruction which she had inflicted on the French coal- 
mining area.^ She also had to agree to pay, in reparation, both 
in kind and money, some part of the huge destruction die 
wrought on the Allied countries on land, by sea,' and by air. 
Until she had paid what was due to the Allies, thp left bank 
of the Rhine was put in Allied occupation. Effective steps were 
taken to reduce her military capacity, at all Dvents during this 
generation, to inflict another war upon Europe. 

Of the old Empire of Russia^ part, as we have seen, went to 
Roumania and to Poland. In addition various republics fashioned 
themselves in the Baltic, such as Finland and Esthohia, 

Latvia, and Lithuania. The position of Russia remains 
uncertain. The Bolshevist leaders have so far been able to put 
down all attempts to overthrow them, but it is |)robable that 
their methods of government will have to be completely altered. 

As to the territorial settlement outside Europe, the main 
problems arose out of the disposal of the German colonies 
and the territories that before the war had been German and 
controlled by the Turkish Empire, The system Empires, 

of mandates-- of domains administered by various European 
nations under the auspices of the League of Nations — was in- 
augurated. In Africa, part of the German colonies went to France, 
part to Belgium and Portugal, whilst the Union of South Africa 
was given German South-West Afrfea, and to Great Britain was 
assigned German East Africa and a part of Togoland and the 

• 

^ The new Republic of Poland had not as large a territory as the old kingdom in the eigh> 
teenth*century, before its partition by Rjfssia, j^russia, and Austria. Its capital is Warsaw, 
and its chief port Dantxig, which, however, has been made a free town, thoifgh Poland is 
allowed sfjecial facilities there. When attacked by Bolshevist Russia, in 1920, Poland made 
a dmtftatic and successful counter-attack. • 

® At the end of fifteen years the inhaljitants of the Saar Valley are to decide whether they 
nmnt to belong to France or Germany^ , 
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Camerooiis. Of the Gei^man possessions in the leir East Kiao- 
Chau went to Japan, and the Islands in the Pacific lo Japan, 
Australia, aild New Zealand. Similarly, with regard to the 
l^irkish poss<essions, whilst Asia Minor maiii was left to 

the Turks, ^ynti and Cilicia came .under ;lie gi.utrd.i,aMhhi.p of 
France, and Palestine and IVIesopotafnia under that of (jreat 
Britain; and in Egypt the Protectorate of Cjreat Prilain was 
recognized. Other parts of Turkish territories, like Armenia and 
Arabia, became selhgoverning or independent. 

Reference has been made to the Lea^m^ 0f JVafums, i\t the 
end of the %ar, there %vas amongst all the Allies an intense 
League of <5|esire that the Great War should lie the last. Mr. 
Nations. ■■ Wilsoo, .the President of the United States, Genera! 
Smuts, noiv Prinfe IMinister of South Africa, and Lord Robert 
Cecil "were the three who bad the greatest share in trans- 
lating that desire into action. The result was the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, which became part of the I'reaty of Ver- 
sailles. Under it, representatives of the five great Powers, with 
representativesE of four other nations of the l.eagiie, formed the 
Council, -whilst representatives of all the Powers joining the 
League composed the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Arrangements were also made for the inclusion of new members.^ 
Provision was made, not only for the settlement of disputes 
between Powers, but also for an economic boycott of any Power 
who acted in disregard of the wishes of the League. Moreover, 
the I.#eague was to secure fair and humane conditions of labour, 
just treatment for natives, and- to assist in the prevention of 
disease and other matters. To the constitution of the League of 
Nations as at first arranged, and to various articles in the Covenant, 
objections have been urged — and^so strongly were these objections 
felt that the United States <^enate ^refused to ratify the ^treaty. 
Experience will no doubt lead to the amendment of the Covenant 
;,in various particulars, or perhaps to drafting of an entirely new 
Covenant. But that in some such league lies the greatest ^hope 
for the future of mankind is .the telief held by many statesmen 
: of. the present, day; and the prophecy of Genera! Smuts may come 
true: JU am confident that, the' League of Nations will yet prove 

^ / p 'i' : ■ . ‘ , r XJiu* lifef 
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the path of escape for Europe out of -the- rum' brought about by . ' 
the war ” 

The problems of the war androf 'peace 'absorbed public atten- 
tion from But affairs at home were of great iniportaiTce, 

“During the course ot the war, in 1918, two great measures Home 
were passed, neither of \'#iich would probably have passed, 
at all events for some years, if the war had not existed. One was 
the ' £epresen/aiim of the People Act ^ which conferred the franchise 
on women, and made them eligible for juries and for membership 
of Parliament, &c. The other was a great Educatio-n Act, pro’tud- 
ing, amongst other things, for compulsory continuatfon schools for 
eight hours a week for young people” first from^ fourteen to 
sixteen years of age, and eventually from sixteen to eighteen,^ and 
allowing local Education Authorities to prohibit boys and girls 
being employed out of school hours before the age of fourteen. AVhen 
the law comes into full operation, the youth of Great Britain will 
receive partial education, at all events, from the age of five to eigh- 
teen, and Great Britain will be well started on the way to becou).- 
ing an educated democracy— the greatest need of the present day. 

Just after the Armistice, Mr. Lloyd George appealed to the 
country, and a general election returned him to powCV with an enor- 
mous majority. There follo\ved in England, as was inevitable after 
the war, a great period of industrial unrest and of many strikes. 
Prices went soaring up; and the workers demanded and obtained 
higher wages, not only to meet the increased cost of living but to 
improve their conditions of life. As a consequence, prices went 
higher, and increased wages had to follow. At first, after the 
war, there was employment for all; but with rising prices came 
finally less demand for goods, and in the latter half of 1920 began 
a very sev<!re depression in trade. The probleni before Great 
Britain is how at one and the same ^ime to secure improved con- 
ditions for the wage-earners who provide the manual labour, and" 
reasonable profits for the money-savers who risk their capital and 
provide the enterprise and organization, and yet to keep the price 
of production low enough to 'billow Great Britain to con^pete, and 
to compete wdth success, in the markets of the world. And it is a 
oroblem which is still unsolved. 

5 These schools, for those from fourteen to fifteen, were started in London m 
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4Jnrest5 however, was pot confined to Great Britain. Ireiamd 
at the beginning of the war, owing to the influence of Bfr. 

i-ledfnond, provided many recruits. But others in Ire« 
re|an . land 4favoured the Germans, and'-ijC* 1936 there was a 
rebellion, which was, however, put dow’n without inutdi difficulty. 
A new party, the Sinn Miners Ourself^^s alone then arose in 
Ireland who demanded complete independence. They would 
not accept a new Home Rule Bill (1920) which divided Ireland 
into two provinces, with provision for their eventual union if 
dented. They began a series of murderous attacks on police 
?i.nd soldiers, %hich led to reprisals, and the condition of Ireland 
quickly got^ worse and worsed 

But beyond Great Britain there was also dissatisfaction, as in 
and here ^Arrangements are proposed which will give the 
*the ' Egyptians in effect self-government Meantime, in //lifia 
Empire, educated classes demanded a larger share in the 
government of the country, and the result was that a new Bill 
was passed wffiich transferred certain functions of government to 
popularly elected assemblies, and which provided for further 
functions being transferred later.^ The problem Great Britain, 
has to face irf these distant lands is how to combine self-govern- 
ment with good government, and how to secure that under 
so-called self-government the weaker and more illiterate classes 
should receive due consideration. 

A very interesting advance in the position of the self-governing 
Dominions and of India in the Congress of Paris in 1919 must 
finally be noted. At that conference they had separate representa- 
tives, and they signed the Peace Treaty as independent entities. 
Moreover, they have representatives in the Assembly of the 
League of N|Ltions. Thus a further step in British Imperial 
history was taken. But that^he DoiBinions and India value the 

* The speech of the King at Belfast {June, ipai^^may prove to he the beginning of a 
happier period. 

2 Xhe Government of India Bill (1919) providite for tivo I.egisktive Aasemblies representing 
all India; one the Coun<il;.of State^ and the,|>ther 4 i« Legislative Assembly. It secffires for 
theM assembitks a large measure of control, both as regards iegisktioift and finance. Then 
there is in each Province a Legislative Council, and ministers, chosen fey the Governor 
from the Legislative Cdiincil, arc directly respofwiWe to thk Council for the administration of 
certain Subjects. Other subjects continue* however, to remain imcler the control of the 
; ^ Governor and his official Eacecntive Cpundl* composed of British and Indian membera, 
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link with the Mother Country, especi|lly that provided by ,the 

Crown, is evidenced by the reception given to and the influence 
exerted by the visits of the Prince of Wales to the dominions 
and of the Duke Connaught to India in igao-a i. At "*an 
Imperial Conferq^nce of Prime Ministers of Great Britain and the 
Over-seas Dominions, aTid representatives from India, held in 
London in the summer of 1921, matters of great moment to the 
whole Empire were discussed. 


Summary of Great War, 1914-8 


B = Battle. C = Capture (Allied success). F = 
O — Offensive. P = Peace. 


Western Front. 

1914. F. of Li6ge (Aug. 7), 

B. of Marne (Sept.). 

Race to sea (Sept, to Nov.). 

F. of Antwerp (Oct.'>. 

1915. liafy jmis A Hies (May). 

Allied Champagne and Northern 

O. (Sept.). 


igi6. German O. at Verdun (Feb. to 
June). 

Austrian Trentino O. (jMay). 
Somme 0 . (July to Nov.). 
Italian Isonzo O. (Aug. to Nov,). 
1917. German Somme retreat (Feb.). 
B. of Arraa; Chemin-dcs-Dames 
O. (April), ■ . 

Allies (April). 
Flander.s O. (Aug. to Nov,}. 
Caporetto dis.aster (Oct.). 

B. of Cambrai (Nov.). 


Eastern Front. 

B. of Tannenberg (Aug, ). 

Turkey enters (Oct. ). 

Russian Galician 0 . 
(Dec. to April). 

German O. against Russia 
(April to Sept.). ^ 

Gallipoli Expedition (April 
to Dec.). 

Bni^aria enters war 
(Oct.). 

Serbian overthrow (Oct). 

Russian O. in south 
(June). _ 

German O. in Roumania 
(Oct. to Dec,). 

Russian Revolution he* 
gins (March). 

Bolshevists supreme 
(Nov.). 


1918. German O. for Amiens, Channel P. of Brest - Litovsk 
Ports, ''Reims, and Paris (March). 

(March to July), ^ B, of Vardar and Bulgaria 

Foch Commander - in • Chiefs yields (-Siept.). 

..(April). Turkish armistice (Oct.). 

Allies’ 100 days’ O. (July to 
(Nov.). 

Italian O. (Oct.). •% 

German armistice (Nov.). 


Fall (Allied loss). 


Maritime and extra- 
European. 

C. of Kiao-Chau (Nov.). 
B. of Falkland Isles 
(Dec.). 

B. offDogger Bank (Jan.). 
Lusitania sunk (May)."" 


C. of Erzerum (Feb,). 
F. of Kut (April). 

B. of Jutland (May), 


Unrestricted ^ submarine 
warfare begins (Jan.). 

C. of Bagdad” (March). 
The “Black Month’”' 
(April). 

C. of J eriusalein (Dec.). 
Conquest of German 
East Africa completed 
(Dec.). 

Allenby’S Palestine G. 
(Sept.). 


1 
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TIME CHARTS 

CHIEF EVENTS, 1300-1921 




CHIEF EVENTS, 1300-1500 



w 



CHIEF EVENTS, 1500 








CHIEF EVENTS, 1689-1763 



! ^South Sea Babble, j 1320 


Death fit JVter the Great, | ^7^! 






•JOKHaKauaaKi- , 
jiHaao JO ' 


•100d»3AIT[ 


1 *‘E|jx>jd|/^ W»aii5 


Repeal of Corn Laws» j 1846 | Spanish ^Marriage (Juest’ion, 




CHIEF EfENTS, {Continued) 
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INDEX 


IT/is names of Battles i Wars, Rebellions, Plots, Treaties, Statutes, 
are grouped under these headings respectively l\ 


Abbots* *7* 69, 84, 

Abdiir Rahman, ^5. 
Aberoromby, Sir R.', 533, 


Aberdeen, Lord, 619, 625, 
<5S7~8, 660, 664. 
Abkonyrs, 4x4. 

Acre (St. Jean d’Acre), siege 
or, by Crusaders, 96; 
by Napoleon, 531; bom- 
barded and taken, 657. 
Act of Appeals, 258. 

Act of Attainder, meaning of, 
122. 

Acts of Parliament: see 
Statutes”. 

Addington (Lord Sidmouth), 
. , ,vl13. Sf, 574. 606. 
Aadison, Joseph, 45a. 

Addled Parliament, the, 353, 
» Adela, daughter of William I, 
7*. 

Aden, 6^ 

Adrian IV (Pope), 91. 
AduBamiies, 627. 

Aetius, 6. 

Afghanistan, 68«, ^5. 

Afnca, the **grab for, 68o-i. 
Agreement, the (1648), 387. 
Agricola, 3-4^ 

Agriculture (in Henry Vill's 
reign), state of (be- 
fore 18x5), 584-6. 

Aidan, *5, 16. 

Aids (feudal), 106. 

Akbar (Indian ruler), 466, 
Alabama claims, 633, 667. 
Alaska boundary question, 

Alban,' rx . " ■ 

Albany, Duke of(Scotl.), 289. 
Albemarle, Duke of: see 

Albert, Prince, 6t8, 6a6. 
AIett(;;on, Count d’, at Crdcy, 


-Dut, 


ke d’, at Agincourt, 174. 
Ale^iander III (Pope), 88. 


36. 


Aie:i|^nder 111 (rope 

— Vi (Pope), 247. 

~ in of Scotland, 

— 1 of Russia, S33* 

664* 

Alexandria bombarded, 675, 
Alfred the Great,' *6-34, 

•-» eon of Ethdtoiif 47, 


Alnwick, hlalcolm Canmore 
slain at, 67 ; William the 
Lion captured at, 90. 
Alsace and Lorraine lost to 
France, 670. 

Althorp, Lord, 615. 

Alva, Duke of, 3x0. 
Amboyna, massacre at, 403. 
America, discovery of, 337.' 
American Civil War, 666. 
American colonies, 404-6, 
499-511, 

American War of Indepen- 
dence, 504-11; effects of, 
on Ireland, 578. 
Atfiicable Loan, the, 245. 
Amiens, Peace of, 533.^ 
Anaesthetics, introduction of, 

AngfSe. 

Anglesea, 3, 23. , , 

Anglican (or Arminian) party 
in the Church, 344. 

Anglo > Russian Convention, 
695. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 33. 
Angus, Earls of, 291-5. 
Anjou, falls to Prince Henry 
(Henry 11), 74. 

Aniaf, King, 36^. 
i4wwn/esr(first-friuts), 193, 193, 
358. 

Anne Boleyn, 355, 258. 

— of Burgundy, 177, 179, 

— — Cleves,'364. ■ 

— Ktyde, 41X. 

— Princess, daughter of 
James II (till 1703), 41S: 
see **Anne, Queen". 

— Queen, accession, 451 ; 
^War of the Spanish Sue- 

c<!^sion, 437”^; domestic 
affairs, 45176!. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 67, 83-4. 

AnsOn, Commodore (and Ad- 
miral), 46X. 

Anti-Corn Law League, 621. 
AnipJofSpbin^hK, 6^. 
Antiseptics, use of, 593. 
Appellants, the, i6g, 201, 302. 

' Aquitaine 91, 103, 167, 169, 

Arabella Stuart, Lady, 340, 

, Arabi Pasha, 67^ 

«,■ " 783'''' 


Arc, Joan of, 178-9. 

Archers, English, their efli^' 
ciency, 156-7. 

Arcot, 468. 

Argyll, Earl of (Charles Ps 
and IPs reigns), 380, 3^, 
419. 

~~ Earl of (fames II*s reign), 
416, 430. 

— jpuke of (Victoria’s reign), 
.637. 

Aristocracy, power of the, in 
seventeenth century, 479- 
&>% 

Arkwright, 5^. 

Arles, Council of, 13. 

Arlington, Lord (Charles II’s^ 
reign), 413, 413. 

Armada, Spanish (or “Invm- 
cib^"), 315-20. 

Armagnacs (or Orleanists) 
and Burgundians, 170- 
81. « 

Armed jVeuiraliiy, the, 509, 

, S.P’ 533- 

Arminians, 344, 

Armstrong, Joimnie, of Gii- 
nockie, 295. 

Army, organized by Alfred, 
32 ; under Henry II, 76-7; 
the New Model Army, 
379» 3^3* 389. 408; a stand- 
ing army (Charles II), 
410; number increased 
by James II, 416; its 
maintenance illegal, 447, 
450; Cardwell’s army re- 
form, 633. 

Arran, Earl of, Scotch Re- 
gent (in Edward VFs 
rei«cn), 394. 

Arras, Congress of, 180, 

Art in eighteenth century, 
574‘ 

Arthur, Prince, nephew of 
King John, 102, 103. 

— Prince of Wales, son of 

Henry VII, 240. 

Arundel, Archbishop, 196, 

202. 

— (Henry VIII’s reign), 2^ 

Ashley, Lord (Charles ifs 

reign), 413: see also 
Shaftesbury, Earl of", 

Aske, Robert a6i. 
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INDEX 


Asquith, Mr., 6fc^ 641. 
Assfmbi^' fi/DwinffSF^ the fat' 
Westminster), 383, 
Asshe, Bimdjff the, 416. 

«, ij/ylr/Mir, f/, r, :; 

Ciarmmnf 79, 

, 1» N&Hhamplmf;^^ 

AikeimjSf 11- : . 

Athelney, 30, 34. 

Atbdstan, a6, 36-7, 

Auckland, Lord, »i, 
Augsburg*, War of the 
League of, 433. 
Augustine, i3‘ ^4» 

'■ . Auius ^Plaiitius, a. ■ ■ 
Awrangzeb* 467. 

Austen, Jane, 574. 

Austplia, development of, 

AustriLbufce of. s(&-7. 

AusirmnSwcessiottt WaroJ^ 

■. 46i-'3, 493, / : : 

Austro - Prussia^ Seven 
^ Weeks’ War, 669. 

*■ Avice, %vife of King John, loa. 
Avignon, the Popes at, *9® 2. 

Babington’s Conspiracy, 314. 
Bacon, Francis, 323, 343.353-4. 
Badai< 

Baird, 

Bdkewell, 585. 

•*Salfour, A. jh, 637, 659. 64c. 
BISkan States, risings in, 670, 
Ball, John, 185. 

Baliiol, Edward, King ot 
Scotland, X5A 
— John, 138-40. 

Bank of England bounded, 

^sNskntfof Scotland, 458. 
Bannockburn, 146-8. 

Ban try Bay. French exjxidi- 
"tionio,: ■■ 

Barbados colonized, 406. 
Barbarossa, Emperor Fndle* 

, , rick, 96. 

Barcelona cjmtrured, 413. 
Bawtfoone*# FarHamcm, ' 


Badaioz, capture 01, 551. 
- • Sir David, 517. 


Barham* Lord* 537. 

‘ ■ 5t of, 261. 


,3S»»- 

,, ■ 

rlipgSj Abbot 
,rons, in feuddi system, 60, 
62, 64, 68 ; undersell ry I L 
75-7; oppose the crown 
under King John, X06-8; 
under Hemy Ilf, 1*3, 
zt6, 117J under Idd ward 

§ ti8, 1*9 -33; under 
dward n, *50; support 
Bichard II against 


187; under Henry 

Barrier fiSresses (between 

. , ‘ France and Belgium), 

Bajr^tom®w!5^t, majmcre 

^ tli«| 5ao* , 

Batati(;dand,'7S^^’ f ; ; 


BatJbf 7. . 

Aberdeen, ■ 

Agincouft,' *7S*4 

Aihiiefai ^50. 

Alexandria, 533, 

Alma, the, 66a, 

Almanza, 4^ 

Argaum,- 51K 
Arkinholm, 291, ^ 

Arsouf, !9&. ■ ■ ^ 

Ashdown, 39. 

Assandun, 44, - 
Assaye, 518. 

Atherton Moor, 374. 
Aughrim, 435. ■ 
Austeflitz,'54t, 573. 
Balacia%»a, 663. 

: Sannockburn, 146^ 

Barnet, .333, 

Basing, *9. 

Battle of the Saints, 51a 

■ Baylcn, &$$• 

Beachy Head, 435. 

Beaugd, 176, 387. 

Blenheim, 441, 

Biore Heath, «i$» 

Borodino, ^5cn. 
Boroughbndge, 151. 
Bosworth, 197, 337. 

Bothwell Bridge, 420. 
Bouvines, 106. 

Boyne. 434. 

^Bramhacn Moor, 206. 
Brandywine, 508. 

Brooklyn, 507, 
Brunanburgn, 36. 

Bunker’s HiU, 507, 

Burford, 34, 

Busaco, 549. 

Buttington, 33, 

Buxar, $*»• 

Camden, .309. 

Camperdown, 528*. 

■ Cape 'Fiuistetre (George ■ 

Ill’s reign), 3 A 
■ Cape Fassaro, 400. 

Cape St Vincent St 7 » ^ 
Caxbtrry Hill, 307. 

Cartiam, 133. 

Ghalfmve, ^ . ■ 

Chitllon, .181* 

Ch«lftef,:;7»- 
Chillianwallali, 6S9, 

Cleanse the Causeway**, 

Copenhag^eii, 533, 5414* 

V Corunna,- 545.^ 

Cr^qy, 163-4. 

Crevant *7^ 

CuHoden, 486.' c 

Dawstoni^ 7.. 

I^eorha^ 7. 

.Dover KoadS, 397,,., 
Dmismde^ 4^0. 

Dunbar F® oeigjaX x®*' 
0unbair|CfWTO«), 390, 
Dumat.mefDunkirfeh 399. 

' Dttfflgsentwt^K 


Batteib icmt% 
Diipplin, i37’-S, a86t 
Edgccott, «a», 
Edgehlli, 374. 
Kllandun, #5. 
Ethandun, 3a 
<^-vc«ham, 117, 
f Falkirk’, 142, 486. 
Firoashah, <'>89. 
FloGden, 2|4, 293-4, 
Fontenoy, 463. 
Fornham, 90.” 


Frierlland, 
Fuentes cf' 
(hijerat, trffa. 


M, 541. 

Fuentes <rOnoro, 550,. 


ijtUjcrat, fi»a. 

JIalidon Hil, *59. a86. 
ilasitenbcck, 470. 

Hastirtgis, 

lieathheld (Hatfield in 
Yorkshire). *5, *3. 
Hedgelej Moon a»o. 
Ilengist t Down, aS, 
Herrings, Battle of the, aSE 
Hexham, » 9 <x 
Holienisnden, 5.M. 
Homildon Hilf. aos» ^^7* 
Inkcrmann, ■6#i3. ' 
Inverlochy, 381. 
IsandMwana, 709, 
lenit, S4K, 

Kenilworth, 116, 
Killkcrankie, 433. 

Kilsyth, 381. 

Lagos Bay, 47,5. 

La Hogue, 435. 

Laing.’s Nek, 709. . ■ 
Langpoit, -3^ 

■■ .Laogside, 308, , . 
Laswarri, :Si&. 

. SS»* 

Lcuthen, 471. 

Lewes, 114.. 

. ■ Lexington, ■ 504, • 3,07. 

■ ■ 

Lincoln (Stephen’s reign). 
7a; (Henry II Fa reign) 
***** 

Lostwithiel, 37E* 
Lowestoft, 401, 


Mitgentfdnteiis# 71* 

S uba Hid, 709, 

443* 

MaIplaqtteL444, 
Mardeo, m^T 
Marengo, sjsi. 
Marston Moor, 378, 
Maserfield, 24, # 

Methven, 144, 

Minden, 474. 
Idortimers Cross, aig, 
Mount Badon. 7. 
Mowaehold Hili, i 
Myton, Chapter ojfi 
Nftseby, 379. 
Navamio, 654, 
Nectansmere, «4» 
Neerwinden, 436. ■ 
Neville’s Cross, »8& 
Newbury, 37tk 379, 
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'Battles { mnt \ 

Mew Ro»,», tSss. 

Newtorn’ii Butler, aja, 
Ni!e» SJ‘>* 

Norlthamptort, aiS 
Owidurntan, (>8o. 

Ortheft* 552. ® « 

Otterbuns, ^87! ^ 

Oiidfuarde, 444* 
Paardeberg', 713. * * 

Pavia, i45, 

PcuHelwood, 44. 
Philiphaugh, 381. 

Pinkie Cleui^h, aCA 
PiasMty, 47tJ, 

Poitiers, *64-7. 

Porto Novo, S14, 

Preston, 387, 
Prestonpann* 485, 
Pyramids, 5^8. 

Pyrenees, $$ 2 . 

Quatre Bras, 556* 


Quebec, 474, 

Quiberon Bay, 475. 

Radcot Bridge, aot. 
RamilHes, 443. 

Ratbmines (iVeland). 4^0. 
Rossbacb, 471, 

Roundaway Down, 314. 
Sadowa, 669., 

Saintes, ifz. 

Salamanca, 551. , 

Sampford Courtenay, 269. 
Sauchieburn, 292, 

S'edan, '669. , 

Sedgemoor, 416, 
Seringapatam., 517. 
Shannon and Chesapa^ake 
(ships), ^454« , 

Sncnttmmr, 484, 

Btiewton, 44,, . 

Sbrewsbtiry, 203. 

■.Si«f3t>e# 661, . 

Sluys* i6x, 

Solway Moss, aw^ 

Spurs, a4a, 

St Albans, «ra, 219. 
Stamford Bndfge, S3* 
Standard, 7*, 

Steinkirk, 4;?6. . . 

Stirling Bridge, 140, 

St Mjm 4 157. 

St Mary Clyst* 269, 

Stoke, 198, *28. 

St. VincAt Cape, 527. 
Taillebourg, ix«. 

Talavera, 549, 

M-el-Kebir, 675, 
Tencbebrai, 68. 
Tewkesbury, 224- 
Ticonderoga, 473, 
Tippermujr, 381. 

Toulouse, 532* 

•Towton, 3X9>. 

Trafalgar, ^9. 


Battles ' ' g ' . ^ 

Vim;cro,MS , 

Vinegar Hili, 583, 

Vittoria, 551. 

W akelield ( Wars of Ro^s), 

aiS, 

Wandewasb, 476, 

Waterloo, 558^. ■■■ 
Wilton, 29. 
i Winceby, 376. 

1“ Worcester, 390. 

Yellow Ford i Ireland), 424. 
Zutpheii, 314. 

Bavaria, Duke of, 334. 

— Elector of (Wiltiam Ill’s 

and Anne’s reigns). 437. 
Beaton, Archbivshop, 399. 

— Cardinal, 399, 300. 
Beaufort, Henry,' Bishop ot 

Winchester (Cardinal), 

'»IO. 

Beau forts, the, 310, 234. 
Renumont, Henry de, 158. 
Bechuanaland, 710,^ 

Bccket, Thomas, his quarrel 
with Henry II, 80-^. 
Beda (“ Venerable Bede ”), 


Trenton, 

Tugela 
7* a. 

Val-l'SHiunes, 5a. 
Vemtml, 176. 

(cm) 


iver (Coienso), 


IS. 20, 33. 

Bcdckamher Question (1839), 
615. 

Bedford, John, Duke of (son 
of Henry IV), 176, i8o, 
210. 

Belgium, independence of. 

Belleisle, captured, 475; given 

Bcnciictl^ishop), 13. 

Benez^/ences (illegal taxa- 
tion), 236, 245.^ 

Bentinck, Lord William, 622, 
630, 690. 

Beorn, nephew of Godwin, 

Beresford, General (Lord), 

Berlin Decree, 54a. 

Bernicia, ai. 

Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, 

X3. 

Bertrand de Gourdon, 99, 

Bertrand du Guesclin, 169.^ 

Bible, translated by Wyclif, 
; by Tyndale and 
Cfoverdale, 263; Author- 
ised Version, 348, 

Bigod, Roge^ Earl of Nor- 
^ folk, 120. 

Birinus, 16. 

Bishoprics, new, in Henry 
• VIII’s reign, 262, 

Bishops, early powers of, 9, 
10, 17, 82, 84,^^S. 

— tjje Seven 

p)p 4 t 7 . 


^even (jfames IPs 


the Sei 
reign),*i, , 

Bishop’s Drag-^ieU the, 419. 
Bismarck, 667-70, 671, 
Blaci^Deaih, the (Pl^ue), 
164, 168, iSs; its effects, 
%83*“8,' 


Black Prince, the, 163, 164-7. 

169, 194. » 

Blake, Admiral, 306, 398, 399, 
BlUcher, Marshal, 555. 
Boaditfcea, 3.# 

Board of Control, the (India), 
5x6. 4 

Boara of Trade, 642. 

Boers (South Africa), their 
character and history, 
704. 

Boethius, Consolation of, 33. 
Bohun, Humphrey, Earl bl 
Hereford, 120. 

— Mary de, wife of Henry 

IV, 200. 

Boleyn, Anne : see under 
“Anne". 

BolingbrokefHenrj’tV), 153, 

20t. 

— Lord, 434, 456, 491. 

Bombay acquired, 400. 
Bonapaate; see “ N apoleon 
Boniface VIII (Pope), laso, 

189. ^ m 

Conner, Bishop, 263, 274. 
Bonnyraulr (Scotland), ^>5. 
Boscawen, Admiral, 475. 
Boston, attacks on tea-ships* 
at, 503. 

Botha, Louis, Boer general, 
713,714 

Bothwell, Earl of, 304, jprtS, 

Boul^ne, French army at 

Bourbon, Duke of. Constable 
of France, 174, 245. 
BoxePs, the (China), ^3. * 

Boycott (Ireland), 648. 
Braddock, General, 46 
Brest, blockade of, 537. 
Breivoalda, 21. 
Bribery.poHtical (seventeenth 
^ century), 481. 
Bridgewater, Duke of, 588. 
Bright, John, 621, 632, 637, 
638. 

Brindley, 588. 

Bristol, capture of, by Prince 
Ru^rt 374; recapture 
by Parliament, 380. 
Britons, 1-5; their gradual 
conquest by the Saxons, 

Broke, Captain (of the Skavtf 
lo«), 554. 

Brook, Rajah, 682. 
Brougham, Lord, 613, » 
Brcmniisis, 322, 348. 

Bruce, Edward, 146. 

— Marjory, 288. 

— Nigel, 145. 

— Robert, claimant of Scot* 

tish thepne, 138, 139. 

— Robert, Xing of Scotland. 

his career, i:44"-9, 288. 
Buccaneers, English, 3157^. 
Buckingham, Duke of (Rich* 
ard Ill's reign), 227* 

5 ia 


INDEX 


.Disk® 

Ts^nd Charles F s reigns)* 

ax 337-8. 3*3. 358. 

Uttke of, son of above 
<r (Charles lIs rei^), 4«* 

Smigarmn Jifvcsiiest 635, 

BuiJ (r^a|)* 8a, 189, **93, 
Bwlier, Sir Ktdvers* 713. 
Burgh, Hubnertde, iii-a, 
Burfoa, siege of* 551. 
Burgoyne, Gen., sA 
Burgundy, Duke of (in Henry 
Yn reign), im 175. 

Duke of (m Henry Vis 
reignt), iw. 

Margaret of York* Duchess 
of* aai. ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

-* Churies tlte Bold* Duke of, 

331. « 

Bur-hs, t$, 

Burke, ]^mund, 303, 315, 533, 

Burl^^h, Lord (Elizabeth’s 
^ reign): see “Cecil* Sir 

* William.” • 

Burmah* Lower* annexed. 
689. 

, Burton* 363. 

Bury St. Edmunds* aS. 

I Bute, Earl of* 475, 563. 

B^e /ioi, the. 3,3^. 

Jg^ag* Adra. (GTeo, IFs relgo), 
M7^ 

Sir George (Viscount Tor- 
rtngton). Admiral (Queen 
Anne's and George I's 
reigns). 43s 460‘ 

•Byron, I-ord, 574. « 

the (Ministiir)* 

'^ 413 , 

the (or Mim'sifyX 
origin of* 4781 systern 
of working* 6*3. 

CalK»t% the, »37. 

- O^o, Jack* air, 

' Cikdlst* attacked by Drake, 

I 316* pm; expedition, 
> . . . against, 33S, 

i 

' Ciu^icw* so* 

' ; t&Hf tSo, 045; loss 


' Ct^dmiral), 538, 

f C^Sdar* ReinSi of tite, 494. 
’ C 4 i»l®?W 4 d#»^e* 34 J 6 , 

'! Cefea^ ^ 

. C^iomhwyBaaner^^ Sir 
, He nry,, ,^fa, , 




Cannipr*. Lord, 690, %4*. ■ 
Cantemury, 14* 

Canute* 44;^ ■ ■■ ■ 

Cape of Good Hope, cap- 
tured, 53^1 fotaisfd, 560. 

Caractacus, a, 

Cardwell, fijau 
Carisbrooke Castle* J87. ■. 
Carlisle Castle, 6 ^-,- ^ 
Carmarthen* Mai^uis of; sC: 

■ •* Danbi’”, ■■ : 

Carnatic, .ISTalioh of the* $»». 
Caim/mat North mtd Somik,, 
founded, 405. 

Caroline, Qiteenr.. .wife of 
George 1 1 , 487, 491* 

■ ■—.Queen, wife of George 1 .%^ 

Carr, Robert (James l.'s fa- 
vouHite): see “ Somerset, 
Earl of*. ■ 

Cartagena (South America), 

■■ . expedition to, 3^*4. : - ■ ■ . - 
,, Carteret,' Lord (George IFs 
^ ■ reign), 46a, .493, 
Cartwright (inventor of the 
power-loom), 586- 

— Thomas, jaa. , • . 

Casket i>ife/w(MaryStuart), 

307. 

Cassivella-unus, a. 
Castlemaine, Lady* 407. 
Castlcreaglii, Lord, 551,, ss4'* 

• 606, 

Catesby, Robert, 341. 
■Catherine of Aragon.: see 
“ Katherine*’, 

— Howard, wife of Henry 

vin* 364, 

I - Farr, wife of Henry Vill. < 

' a$ 4 f s68. \j 

— of Braganita, wife 'M 

: Charles tl* 40a » 

-f' — France, wife of Hciirlf 
V: see ** Katherine ”• 
CaiMic 4 -nisochaitmf the, 

fCatSic Bmandpallon : nee 
** Eimncipatiofi 
Cathoho 'B&m Law®, |7S 
378; see also 34#, 4*3, 

.jdLflwa;. ^ i*ft- fiAtfL.t: 

Cato-street Coasinracy, 605, 
Cmmdier JBarUammm the, 

Cairour, Count,, d^a* €66, '' 
CawBpoire, mas&aores o4 %*• 
CeawHn, 7, as „ 

' Cedi, Sir Wi|aai{Lord 
. 3 * 0 , 3 ra 

-r $ir ^obfert, mn alxive 
(Bar! of -Saifefouif)* 

34a, ' . „ 

Cedd* iC iij > 

«, i, rm; , ‘ ! •; : , ' 


Chamberlain, JajMfpli, ..634^, 

Chapter of My ton, 140* 
Vhmftmmxm, »*. 

Charlfg 1 v of France, 161: 

VIII. aj9; IX* 433; 
, X, 645# 

— II of Spain, 457; HI* 443 * 
j 44 fi |V* S 4 «* 

V «! lifiTnany* 344-5? VI 
(Archduki' of Austria), 
4 f 5 » #». 

— Prmct: (Charles 1 ), son of 

Jimi«i*;as^ 

— I. accession and cnarncter* 

.W the Spaninh 

mamage, 3,15; the thirty 
years’ war, 336-9; domes- 
tic affairs, 355-73; the 
civil war, 37a -8 j; Riibse* 
d^uent events and wcu- 
tirm of the kirig*^38a-8. 

— II, accessiem. 400; 

foreign policy, 400-3, 405; 
clwnicter, 41^ ; domestic 
, affair®, 407- 15; Scotland 
and the Covenanters, 
4 1 9“«i ; I rdand, 430-1 , 
Charlestown (South Caro- 
Is na) captured*' 509, , ■. , 
Charterhouse, roonks of, *61, 
Qia,rters:' H-cnry rs,.67,..i..ic56; 

, Great (Afo^fTw 
106-8 ; tlii» many, times' 
.'. conhnned, " jtop; ■. Henry 
Ill’s form of tt, ij»! see 
aliso^ Caria 

wiiinicipa! charters taken 
away under Charles II, 

4%p 

Chari ntSt 633-4. 
Cl.iAteaii'G'a,ill'a.rd» 103* 
Chatham, Earl of: tee ’“Pitt, 
William* the Eldtr*'. 
Chaucer a«sW the chprchioienf 
189-90, 

Cke$ 4 i^h 0 * ^ (American 
reif 7*, 

Chiffl»hh#ih attacked by the 

€!lhitial «p«ition, 697. 

iha* 4*5,# 

Christ Church. Canterbury, 
14J Oxford, »54* 
Chrisiiaiatfj*, ft* cermiog of, 

Qwrdh* orgai3ii»ed by Theo 
done of T&rsua, ^7-8,* m* 
iwusru^ed fey Alfred, 34; 
oad.ftr Ptitost^p; under 
! ■ Stwheh, ' wit ^mirier 
William X %!f Q'Uolac 
icfoitwert* lay , lovesti- 
tot, Ifeury 

■ ' H .and %'-o; 


• . ' i' . '-’ll! 


‘ x68# iSS-96; under Henry 

VIII, m-% J Ecf*. 

ward Vl, ^67, 370; Mary, 
276*7; Elizabeth, 278-<i, 
»%' 347 J jarnes I, 344-6, 
348, 365; Charles li 362, 
Charlo#!]^ 
409-10, 413; James jili, 
41^7, 4j.Q“-2o; William 
V ; . ill, 446; ,448. , , •' I 

Church, Sjr Richard, 652. | 

Churchill, Lord Ranclolph, 
637,,, 639, ■ _ I 

— see “ Marlboroug'h, Duke 

. ■■ ■ ' I 

Cintra, Convention of, 545. 
Ciudad Rodrigo, capture of, 
(Peninsular War), 551, , 
Clare, Richard de, Earl of 
Pembroke: see “Pem- 
broke 

Clarence, Duke of, Thomas, ^ 
■ son of Henry I¥, 176. 1 

— Duke of, George, brother 

of 'Edward l¥, .221, 323, i 
' ' 223. , . ' ' i 

Ciarendo^it' C(]>de, th'C, 409-10. i 

— Earl of (Charles Fs and 

IPs reigns), his If/s/ofy 
quoted, 380, 400; his min- 
istn', 411-12: see also 
“ Hyde, Ediyard 

— Lord (Victoria's reign), 

63^, 633. ■ 

Claudius, Emperor, 2. 
Claverhouse: see “Graham", 
Clement Vi (Pope), 192. 

~ vn (Pope), 193, *43. 
Clergy, early importance of, 
17-21; ignorance of, under 
Alfred, 34; secu^an 39; 
neg’tdar^ 39; influence m 
Norman times, 73, 81-9; 
disputes with crown,8i-5; 
quarrel with Stephen, 72; 
contest with Henry il, 
80-90; with John, 103; 
John yields to Pope, los; 
clergy under Henry VIu, 

' ' '«Kder James I, 

344, ,;54S: under James II, 
417; under Wm. Ill, 448; 
umkr Geo. II, 4%, 49*^. 
Clenvis Zafros', bull of, 189. 
Ckrics, wide meaning of the 
term, 87, 

Clifford, Lord (Charles IPs 
413* 

Clinton, Sir H. (Gen.), 509, 

ClitI' William. 68. 

Clive, Lord, 4^, 476, $12. 
Cluniac reformers. 39, 81. 
Clydl, Lord; see “Campbell, 
Sir Colin". 

Coalition against France 
(1793)* sajJ second (1799), 
S31; third (1803), 539; 
„ .fourth, C 181a), 351. 
Coalition ministry (George 
f C 271 ) 


INDEX 


Ill’s reign), 568f Lord 
Aberdeen’s, 625. # 

Cobden, Richard, 621, 673. 

Cobham, Lord (Sir John Old- 
castle), 196. 

Cochrane* Lord, 654, 

Codrington, Sir Edward (Ad- 
miral), 654. 

Coifi, 15. 

Colchester, capture of, by 

^ Parliament, 387. 

Colet, Dean, 338, 252. 

Collingwood, Lord (Admiral), 

Colman, 16. 

Colonial Conferences, 715. 

Colonies, American, 404-6, 
463, 501-1 1 ; others* 406, 

443* 47r7» 5^* 673 ? self- 

governing colonies, 699- 
■716. 

Columba, St., 13, 15, 

Columbus, 237. 

Commerce, in early Britain, 
4; developed by the 
Crusades, 98; townguilds, 
128; wool and wine trade, 
167; wages, sheep-farm- 
ing, wool-trade, 187; 
progress under Henr)’"! 
VII, 237; trade-competi- 
tion with the Dutch, 403; 
English “factories" m 
India, 404; colonial trade, 
406; in Scotland under 
Cromwell, and the Res- 
toration, 4^19; after the 
Union, 458; trade with 
S. America, 46071 ; with 
American colonies, 500; 
great development, 560, 
57 1; Irish trade, 576-7, 
S04-9- 

Commons, House of (see also 
“Parliament"); its rise 
and growth, X13, 1x5-7; 


under Edward 
treatment of by Eliza- 
beth, 347; opyposes James 
L 349~S3? 

impeachment and liberty 
of speech, 3S3-5; under 
Charles L 356-60, 368-72; 
under the Common- 
wealth, 388, 391; under 
Charles il, 411 ’ its con- 
t|pi of finai||ce, 446-7; 
system of cabinet govern- 
ment, 47S-80, 6x3; com- 
position of the House up 
«U 1832, 480-2 ; under 
George III, 565; agita- 
tion for reform, 607-10; 
reh^m biHs of 183a and 
1867, 611, 612, 627, 630; 

t arliament bill and the 
[ou^ of Lords {1911), 

■ . .641. — 

Commonwealth, rule of the, 
395*^* 


• ♦ 


Communication, improved 
■: ■ .iji'eans ofilocal,.,'^-9a» ■ ■ v 
Compurgators^ 18. 
Confed€ratmnof Rkinet 542,# 
Confir^taiiotnftheChatieySi 
120-1 : sec “Statutes 
Congo*F ree State, 681; 
Congregation, Lords of the 


(Scotland), 301, 302. 
ngress 
304. 


Congress of l*hiladelphia, 


Conservators of the Peaces 
123.' 

Conspiracies; see “Plots’". 
Constance, Council of,, 243. 
Constantine, Emperor, 5, 12. 

— King of the Scots, f}. 
Com^tutions of Clamndon, 

CofwenT^les (Scotland), 419. 
Convention of Cintra, 545* 
Convention, the (in 1660), 409. 

— the Freiich, 521. 

Convocation, x ig. 

G^nyers, Sir John, 222. * 

Cook, Captain, 519, 702. 

Coote, Sir Evre, 476, 514. 

Cope, Sir John, 484-5. , 

Corn-laws, 605, 607, 616, 6a i- 

2." Ik 

Cornwallis, Lord, 509, 516, 

— Admiral, 537. 

Corse presents, 257, 299, « 

Cort, Henry, 587, 

Cottoned mine, the, 599. 

— industry, development of 

(before 1815), $86. 

Council^, Great, the (Norman » 
times), or Commune Com- 
cilium Regni, 69. 

— of Arles, xz. 

Clermont, 94. 

Constance, 243. 

Trent, 283. 

Councils, County,, DisirtcL 

and Parish, 10, 642, 
Coiaiter-' Reformation, the* 
283. 

Courtenay, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 194, 195. 

— Earl of Devon, 274 
Courts of law, early English, 

9; ecclesiastical, 82, 87; 
under Henry I, 68; under 
Henry II, 78-^; binder 
E<%ard I, 123; under 
Tudors, 230 ; under 
Stuarts, 362, 417. 

Covenant (Scotland), 366-fJ 
3^5- 

Covenanters (Scottish), f4i9r- 
20. 

Coverdale, Miles, Bishop of 
Exeter, 265. 

Craftsman, tife, 491. 

Cranmer, 258, 274, 276. 
Cressingham, 140-1. 

Crime, early punishments oi* 

18, 19. 

Crimean War, 659-65. 
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€tmtns^ Code revised, 607-S, 

Cromer* Lord, 679. 

Crompton, 

Cromwell, Thomas (Henry 
VlIFs reig-ij), a6o-4, 

— Oliwr, 37B, 379; char- 

acter, 383-5, 3%”9*» 
tectorate, 39 *-4, 40B; m 
Ireland, 429”3o. 

r- Richard, 394. 

Cfonj^, Bf»r leader, 713. 

Cross, Richard Asshcton, 634. 

CVwiW, influence of the: sc* 
“King", ^ ^ 

Crusades, ongm of, 93~4‘» 
first crusade, 94 ; second, 
95; third, «)6; effects of 
erwades, 97-^? subse- 
quent expeditions^, 97. 

Cumberland, 67, 7», 76, 135. 

— Buke of (George ITs son), 

470, 486, 

Curia Re^’Sy 69, 109. 

Currency, restoration of the 

Cymry, the, 3, 3, 7, 8. 

Cyprus,. 67a. 

Dacre, Earl, 261. 

B’Albret, French Constable, 

^5^ousie, Lord, 689-90. 

Dampier, Captain, 702. 

.'Danby, Earl of, 413, 44f., 449. 

Dan^mM, 4a*3. 

Bamrlaw, 35, 

ad ventres, 37; 
their raids into England, 
aSj at War with Alfred, 
renew the' war, 30; 
treaty of Wedmore, 30, 
3a; defeated by Alfred, 
33; at war with Edwaixl 
»e Elder, 35 with Athel- 
stan, with Edmund 
the Elder, 37; under King 
Edgar, 40; at war wjth 
Ethelred II, 43S invasion 
of,Sweyn* 44; ^Canute 
acknowledged king, 44; 
attackc'd by Edmund 
Ironside, 44; ^united with 
English, 45; invade Eng- 
land under William I, 

Oarcy, Lord, abx. 

Darien Scheme, 458. 

Damley, Lord, 305-7. 

Darwin, Charles, 593, 6»8. 

David I df Scotland, 63, 71, 

;^4^^6~9. 

Davi«|l, Welsh prince, isp- 

Davy, Sir HuiTiphry, 5%, 
Dawstone, 7. 

Debt* Hatkmal: see “Na- 
tional Debt", 

JktekmiSm # ifitwAr, 395, 
40a 


other. 4117, 

— 446. ■ 

Deira. *3. 31. . . ■ 

Delhi, 467, erS, 694, . 
Denmark, King ©f, and the 
" thirt\' years 'war, '3^, 
Derby, Earl of, 6»6, -63o, 63^. 

' ^5- ' 'A 

Dermot, King of .Leinster, 91 . 
Desmond, Earl of. 434. 
Dcspeiisers, the, i$u 
De Tr.it^\ 89* 

Devon, ..Earl -of, 374. 
Devonsliire, ' Duke ■ of : ^ see 
‘vHartirtgton ", 

I)e Wet, .Boer ^-neral, ,713. . 
B/reei 03 >y^ theiFrance), 531. 
IJisJtemmg Ahswn 416, 44.7. 
Disraeli, ■ Mr, (Earl of Bea- 
. cansiie!d),'633*63.7, 631-3,' 
■ ^34-5, 671. 673.'7 
DisrupiwHt thje (Scotland), 
629. 

Dissenters,. 413, ^417:. see 
N«:>nco.hforniis'ts ", also 
“Puritans" 

Dwim right, - -3^ 

“Kings". 

Do Tuesday Book, 63-4, 

Dom Dligud, 656* 

Dim Carlos, 656. 

Donald Bane, 134, 

Dorstyt, Marquisof : see “ Siif- 
Duke of" (Mary Ps 


Dost Muiiamraiwi, 666^7.' 

Id. tourtli i 


folk, 

Wi: 

Molm 

.Douglas, Archilmld, 

Earl, 805, 287, 

— Catharine, aS^ 

— Gawain, 295. 

George, 

Sir:Jafnt*»,.t4C, ».46, ■*■48, 285. 
“ Douglas Larder \ the, 146. 
.Douglases,- the (Scot), ■ *05, 

- .ano-a, -sQa-i..- ■ 

Drake. Sir Francis, 315, 316, 
330. 

:.Drogheda »to.niiati, 430* - 

.Druids,. 3. 

Drum.mo.nd, .In.sh Dnder-Sijc- 
retary, 61^5. -. 

Dm! Caulml 675. 

Dudley (Henry V II s rctgn), 

— I..€>rd* Guildford, ii7»,*»74, 
Durnmn, King of Stodtland, 

— At^iral, $iB, r 

Dundas, Lorn, Melville* 57a. 
Dundee. Viscount, 433, 
Dunkirk* captom m, 5^1 

sold to Frdmce, ^^x>, 411 ; 
besieged by Duke of 
. York, 5^5* ^ 

Dunstan, ao, 38-4or 
Dupleb,. 4^^ ... .. ... 

Dtiqiwsae, 1% 47a. 


Durhain, 700. 

Dutch W'ar, t'hr, J07-8, 401* 

, . ..402, _ ^ , ' 

Dynastic marrmy^es, 233,338- 

.. ■,,.■40. , 

rwflJi, 9, Hi. 

Angib, kingti«'ni of, 6 
Easter, ttbserram r td", if>. 

Quesiuoi, the, 650-1, 
05a, 1*55, 670-.#, 

East indm Cow/<i;.r, 41)3-4, 
406, 476, 5,);,, 412. 513, 

Ebb-silctd, 13% 

Edgar, hi^ 3.^"4o. 

“7 (Atlirliug). .58. 

Eclinburglu hiuiitlrd, 23,^ 
Edith, diu^' III rr of Earl God-^ 
whi, 4H. 

Edmund, Jiitig, i-A 
Edmund Iroiitsidf, i-u 
Edred, son of Edvard the 
Elder, 37. 

Edric (Streiwah 43-4. 
Education, prugri'.V'* *>[, 597-8. 
Edward the Elder, or Al' 
fred, 35, 

— the '.Marty i.. 42. ' ' 

— the Ccjnfe.**&or, 45, 47, 50, 

■ 5-6 

EdwanI, Prinre tE»hvard I), 
K<m of Henry HE 97, 114, 

i'i6, . ^ , 

— I, as a Icglsl'itor. n8-»8; 

conquj‘yt ('»f Wales, raS- 
to; his dealings with 
.a€0'tl.a.nd, ' i36'-45... 

— 11 , at Biumorkbwru, 146- H; 

his clwracicr, 150, Iuh 

■ favou-ri-tes,- rV'-’- 52? de« 

|Kiiw,‘<l and^wirdrred, 15a. 

— - ill, acersyiou. 154*, over- 
throw id Mt'jrlimer, 154; 
wars with France, 155- 
.70.. _ 

Miack PrimT, 104-7, ‘■bo. 

— Prince, ion of Henry vl 

a»3, »a», aa^, 124, 

— IV, reigii, a«i-as. 

— PrincT (Edward A’"), son of 

Edward IV. aas. a A 

— VI, Kucceeds to flic throne 

rfs* proposed marriage, 
a»j sup|r*»ri,K the Re- 
formation, 271; death* 
272. 

— Vll, 640, fiS4. ^ 

' Edw’ardes, LinUenant:, 693. 
Ed win, King of Nortliumbna 
14, *5, A, aa, aj. 

I — Earl of Mercia, gr, 5», 54. 
Edww, son of Edmund the 
Elder, 38, • 

Egbert, aj, s5-6, aS. 

Egfrith, 24. 

Egypt, Bonaparte in, 5a8t 
our relations with. 674-80. 
Eijhm Mmik’ke, the, 3^, 
Elba, 534, 554, 


t 
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Eleanor* wife of Prince Henry 
(Henry il): 74. 103. 

— Henry ili, S13, 

“ Llewelyn, 139. 

—*• Simon tie Montfort, 

.Eieveu Fears' | 

36«>-7- , .. ,■ j 

Elf^ar, sun of Leofric, 51. 
Elpin, Lord, 700, • « 

Eliot, Sb John* 338, 3S9. 
Eliott, <TfeneraI, 511. 

^Elizabeth G rey ( Woodville), 
wife of Edward iV, 231. 

— cif York, daughter of Ed- 

ward IVj 227, 

■— Princess, daughter of 
Plenry Vill (Queeii' Elia- 
abeth), 374 sec now 
“Elizabeth, Queen”. 

— ih'incess, daughter of 

. ^ ^ ^ James. I, 332. ^ ' 

Elizabeth, Queen, outlines of 
her policy, 282-5; Lcr 
relations with ^Scotland, 
301-3, and with Mary 
Stuart, 308-14; the Ar- 
mada, 314-ao; last days, 
320-24.' 

Emancipation, Catholic, 579, 
581, 60S, 64.4. 

— of Slaves, 70^5. ^ 

Emma, wife of Canute, 45, 

. 

Emmanuel, Victor, ^>62, 665. 
lunftress of India, tx>5. 
Empson (Henry Vii's reign), 

■ 

Eneiimbered Estates Court 
(Ireland), 646. 

English Succession, War of 
.'the, 433. ^ ■ 

EnniskiUen liesieged, 434. 

. Efiiaii, 

Entente Cordmie^ the* 679, 
iSbr& (Earls), 11. 
Epi.sro^imnS', under James 
. L, 365;, toleration of, 458,. 
Er.asmus, 238, 349, 253, 
Gseheais (feudal fine), 107. 
Essex, kingdom of, 6. 

— Earl of (Thomas Crom- 
well): see “ Cromwell 

«« ill Elizabeth’s reign, 

^321, 425. • 

— Countess of, in James Fs 
reign, 34a. 

— I^r! of, in Charles Fs 

u'®'S ■ 

EthelbaM, King of Mercia, 

34. 

— ison of Etheiwulf, 35. 
Etht'lbert, King of Kent, 13, 

. *14, "ZZ, ' 

— of Etheiwulf, 35. 
Bthelburga, 1:4, 15, aa, 23. 
Ethelieda, 35. 

Etheifrith, 7, 32. 

Etiielred.son of Etheiwulf, 28. 

II iike Unrmdjf^ 34, 4»“4, 


Ethelric, 32. ■ 

Etheiwulf, son of Egli^rt, 26, 

. 38.. 

Eugene, Prince (of Savoy), 
441, 44 *. 44 .> ^ 44 * 

Eustace or Boulogne, 49, 

— the Monk, ni. 

Evacuation of Boston, 507. 
Excise-duty, 492. 

§ xcIusjon iBill, the, 414. 
xhlbition. Great (1851), 628. 

“Factories” established in 
India, 404. 

Factory system, 594-7, 
Fairfax, Lord, 378. 

— Sir Thomas, 379, 3S0, 387. 
Falkes de Brdaute, 111-12, 
Falkland, Lord, 371, 376. 

Far East, our possessions in 
the, ^2-4. 

Eamitrites, status of, 152-3, 
Fawkes, Guy, 341, 

Felton, 338. 

Fenian Society (in Ireland), 

^6. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick, 471, 

' 4 '?** ■ . 

— — Spain (in Henry VIFs 
and Vni’s reigns), 239, 
242. 

11 , Emperor of Germany, 


-Vlfo 


— V of Spain, ^2. * 

Ferrar, Bishop of St, David’s, 

276. 

Feudal Sj'stem, 60-2, 64; its 
decay, 77, 167, 235; feudal 
clauses in Magna Carta, 
107: see 124-6, 410. 

Fidei Defensor (F. D. or Fid. 
Def. on our coins), origin 
of, 255. 

Field 0/ Cloth of Gold, 245. 
Fifth Monarchy Men, 383, 

J^nds, 682, 

Fines, feudal, S3. X07. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
* 59 » 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, 

'■ ■ 582, 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, 580-1. 
Five Articles of Perth, 365, 
366. 

Five Members, the (Charles 

4’sTeign)v»|7. ■ 
Fiambard, Ranuii, 66, 67. 
Flanders, Count of, 52, 
Florida, acquired, 477; given 
#up, 511. 

Folk’^noots,q,%o, 

Forster, Irish Secretary, 637. 

— M fjJ J acobite), 483-4. 

Fox, Ciiarle “James, 522, 566- 
„ 7. 568. 572 , ^74. . 

France; possessions tn France 

u ndfr Henry 11 , 74-5 i 
losses under King John, 
i<^; possessions ceded to 


Edward III, 167; seealso ■ 
159, 169, 177 (mnp), I So; 
Calais, last English pos- 
session, lost, 277, 

Franch'tee (il^2), 611 ; (1867), 
630. ■ 

Francis I of France, 2^, 245, 
247 ; 11, 301, 305. 

— Joseph or Austna, 65S. 
Franco-German WLir, 1569-70. 
Frederick Barbarossa, <j{>. 

— Elector Palatine ((Jer- 
334- 

11 (Frederick the Great) 
of Prussia, 462, 470, 477. 
Free^ Church of Scotland 
founded, 629, 

Freedom,^ love of, ^pimong 
the Saxons, 8-10; town 
chapters, 98 ; struggle 
for, under King John, 
106-8; vsnder Henry HI, 

1 15-7 f freedom o£ serfs, 

■ iSS; developineiit c>i’(six- 
teenth century), 340- 50^ 
freedom of speech in 
Parliament, 354; liberty 
of conscience, 409; free- 
dom of the i^rcss, 448; * 
freedom for Jews and ^ 
Catholics, 608; see also ^ 

344. 347. 34^. 355:9*. 39^ 

4, 407-15, 416-8, 446*07' 

56*. , , 

Freetraile (see also “Ajiti- 
(Jorn Law League '’),6o7, 
620. 

Frenchji^R evolution, 519; its^ 
influence on Ireland, 

. S^« , . 

Friars, their orders, 190-ijr 
Frobislier, Martin, 3x7. 

Fulk of Anjou, 95. 

Fyrd, the, 11, 32, 77. 

Gaels, the, 2. 

Gage, General, 504, 507. 
Galway, Earl of, 444, 

Game Laws, 608, 

Gardiner, Bishop of Win** 
Chester, 263, 274. 

Garibaldi, 666. 
Gatacre.'.Genexal, 712. ■ ■ 
Gates, General (American j., 
509. . , ' ■ 

GauntjGhent), John of, Duke 
ot^ Lancaster, 186, 194, 
igS, 199. 

Gaveston, Piers, 150. ® * 

General Assembly (Scot- 
land), 364. ^ 

Geoffrey of Anjou, 53, 71,74. 

— son of Henry 11, 90. 
Geographical Discoveries in 
Henry '\4irs reip'o, 237; ■ 
in Elizabeth’s reign, 315™ 

6, 320, 33!i; see also 
“Cook, Captain”. 

George, Prince of Denmark# 
4S3‘ 


%# 
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George I, accession, 459; 
dwfracter, 4B7. 

— II, 4S7; for foreign and 
f domestic aflalfM untier 

these two deigns ’'sec pp. 
450^77 and 477'<)H. 

*— IIW4B2; character* 

for history of the rejgrj, 

,47S-'7vW"S9t . 

IV (as Regent), char- 
acUr, t>o3-'4; accession, ^ 
agrees to Cathtdic ' 
Emancsp.alicni Biil, ’ 
death, 609: see also 5yj, 

, 6o3_-io. 

Oeraaine. Lord George, 5(is. 
Gesiihx^ the, ii. 

Gihto% Edward, 574. 
Gibraltar, capture »!, .^14 j?; 
reteined, 445, 460; siege 
5^0. 

Ginckeo, General, 4'|5. 
Giraldus CambrenSis, 156-7. 
Gladstone, iMr., 612, 614, 6 !q. 
625, 62t{», 630-4, 635-7 , Pji, 

— Viscount, 714. 

Glasgow Assembly (163S). 

3^. 

Glastonbury, Abbey of, 38. 
Glencoe, massacre of, 457. 
Gie ndower, Owen, 404, »5. 
'Worcester, EarltiffStephens 
reign), 7 j, 72. 

— Earl of (Henry ill’s ij^ign), 

'■'.1144'. 

— Duke of, Humphrey (son 
^ of Henry IV), 1^6, 179, 

: '210, 

— Duke of, Richard (Rich, ard 
>*^11), 225-6; set^ “ Richard 

III”. 

Gloucester, siege of, 376. < 
Godfrey de Bouillon, 94. 
Godolphin, Lord, 452, 
Godwin, case of (James 1 1,352. 

— Earl of Wessex, 45, 47-- 5a 
Goldie, Sir George, <iwi. 
Gondomar, Spanish ambas** 

sador, 

Gwd the, 194, 

Gordon, General, 676, 

— Lord George, 565. 

*— Riots, tf»s. 

Gttechen, Mr., 639, 

Gough, Lord, 6^ * 

Grafton, Duke ot, 564. 
Graham, General, 551. 

John (of Claverhouse), 


- sirlwcs, 619, 


— Sk Robert, 

Grand Retncmstrance^ the 

^ (*%)» 

Granville, Earir dsa, 637. 
Grattan, Henry, 579. 
Graupian Hill, 3. 

Gwai Mrtf the, 4x2. 

Gnsai Rla^uet »e, 4sa. 
Greisti Wesienxr the. 590, 


Greek War of independence, 

652*«4,-.-. 

Greene (American general), 
51.0, ' 

Gregory the Great (Pojw?), 
story of, 13, 

— Vn (Ifildebrandl. 8a. 
Grenvilie, George, $00, 302, 

. ' 

— SM- * 

— Richard, 3ao. '. ■ ■ . 

Grey, Earl, txjo, 610, 614, 61.5, 

— Lady Jane, 271., 274. _ ' 

— Sir Richard, son of Etb . 

ward 1 Vs queen, aa6. ■ 
Sir I'liomas, *29. 

Grocyn, 238*. as;;. 

Grouchy, French genenj}., 
558. 559. ■ 

Guadeloupe (West Indies), 
474*' 

Gucscliii Bortnuid du. 169, 

G uienne, ext>edition tot Henr j’ 
vin).24a.. 

Guilds, regulation of, by Ed- 
ward I, 128; property 
forfeited, 267-8. 

Guise, Mary of, wife of James 
^ V of Scotland, 3156. 
Guisnes, surrendered, 277. 
Guizot, 657. 

Gunixiwder, results of its 
use, 236* 

Gunpowder Pht> 341, 
Gustavus Adolphus of Swt- 
den. 338. 

Gu thru in, King of Danes, 30, 
Guy de Lustgnaii, 95, 

Hadrian’s Wall, 4, 

Halifax, V^lscovint and Mar- 
quis of, .416, 

Hamilton, Duke of, 387. 

— * Patrick (martyr), '302. 

-- Sir PaiTick, 

Hampden, John, ^$(>4, 371, 376. 
H&mptm Cmtrt C0nftrem'xt» 

■ ^ ■ 

Hanover, influence of, 459. 
Ilapsburg, house of, ■23t~4<x 

Hard^anute, 45, ■' 

Hardcur, atege and.- capture. 

, ' of, 171. ■ . . ■ ■ 

Hargreaves, 586. 

Hark^r.'see ** Oxford, Ear! 

Harold I (“^ardloot .”)!** son 
of... Canute, 45. 

— n, son of .Earl Godwin, 4,8, 

Nor. 

way. S3, 

Hartington, .L^d .-(I^ke of 
Devonshtre7;634, 036,637, 
6m 6^ 

HastmgsXoimfRid^d Hi’s 

reign|, a»6. ^ 

— Marauis oL 3*8. 

— the Dano, 33, * 


llastirigK, Warren, '{-c* 
S*h. ,^7»- ' 

Havana, capture »)!, 475, 477 
liavduirk, Gntcr.d, 

Havttkf.*, Admiral (iieurge 
H's rcigiih 475. 
i5a*«'kiim, Sjr 315, 32a 

Hi*f.thfK;lti illaffirldK 15, wj. 
IldghtJj «f Ahtuhani (Que* 

' 474.. . 

Hcligpland, 51 p 
Hen gist, fc. , 

iiennVila Maria id Frarice* 
wife of Gharlvh I, 5^7, 

— — rrmcf*-!,, daiighlvf uf 

C'harlfs I, .|»ci. 

I leiiry , Bisin i| » 1 4 Winchester, 
.7?'* 

— PriiKe, swin yf Ifenry 11, 

pO, ■■ , '.. :.^ 

— \ L Emperor of Germany, 

97* ■... .. 

— I oi England, arxessioti 

atui marriage 67; his 
reign, ^•8-70; recalls An- 
selm, S4. ' 

— 11, actfhsMsn, 74; his piu- 

stWesns, 74-5; liis^ gene- 
ral ixiliry, 75*“8 *.'s; his rela* 
lions with theCluirch .and 
with jh'ckeb.Stj-fjKg death, 
90; hisconiim-nlal power 
and conquest of Ireland, 

'“' 5 * . .. 

, imf, growth of Farlia* 
.roent, 109** .1 ,1 ; lik , reign. 
^111.-1.7,. 

— I'V, .*70, 171, *o7-'8:, 300; 

aa'CHsiou and reign, 

. ac*34i. 

— V, r,p “6; his character and 

policy, . 

— “ V I, *76; French campaign, 
iy6"*Ki;hi» marriage, aio; 
Cade’s inswrreclfon, 2*1 j 
struggle between Lan- 
caster and Yarle, and de- 
position «l the king, »?»* 
9; his restoration, 823.* 
death, aa«. 

— VH (Earl of Rkhmcmd) at 

Bosworth, J27 ; charac- 
ieristici* and events of hit 
reign, »33-|b, 

— Vllf, m IVince of Wales, 

»40j his reign — relations 
with France and^Sgmin, 
24*-6; reformation in 
England and breach with 
Rome; Wokey and the 
divorce ^iiestiosi, as3H54 ; 
his rule in Ireland, 431-a, 

— 11 of France, 3«2* * 

Pdgpiarcky, the {so-called), ai, 
Hereford,^ Earl of (William 

Fs reign), 63, 

' — (ISdward i‘» reign X 

130 . 

— Duke of (Boluigbrokeh 


qi- 

■ HI, 



t 
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afterwards Henry IV, 

■_ ,ao2. '■ .. 

Herewarcl thw Wake, so. 

83. 

Hertford, Ear! of, Edward 
Seymour, in Henfy¥IiI‘s , 
rcigri i'Duke of So^swei: 1 
ip, Edward Vi’s ’ 

ads-TOJ see ** Somerset, 

, Duke of ”._ ^ ♦ 

HickK"Beack, Sir *Vl., 630-40, 

Hicks Pasha, 676. 

Mt's'k Church Movement 

^ ^ , (Oxford), 628-9. 

rliyh Commission^ Court of, 
347; 362, 369, 417; an- 
nulled, 447. 

Hildebrand (Gregory VII), 
82. 

Hill, Sir Rowland .(of Post 

■ ^ Office), 591. 

Hsspaniola,expedition to., 399. 

Hogarth, the painter, 574."' 

Holkar, 518. 

Holy League^ the, 243. 

Holy Roman Empire, 333. 


Home Rule, 635, 638, 640, 649. 
Hong-Kong ceded, 683. 
Honortus, 5. 

Hood, Admiral (Lord), 525. 


Hooker, Richard, 323. 
Hooper, Bishop of Glo 
ter, 2|6. 

.Hopton, Sir Ralph, 374, 376, 
,, 377« . 

itorsa, 6. 

Hotham, Sir John, 372. 
Hotspur (Henry Perev), aoc 
287. ^ ^ 

Howard, Lord, of Effingham, 
3*7- 

Howe, Admiral (Lord), 526. 

— General, 507, 508. 

Hubba, 30. 

Hughes, General, 514. 
Huguenots, 337. . . ■ 
iitimhie Petit ion and Ad* 
vice, the, 394. 

Hundred, the,' 9. 
fdundred Days, the, 555. 
Hundred Years’ War, iss-Sn 
Huskisson, Mr., 606, 607. 
Hussey, Lord, a6u 
Hyde, .Anne, 411., _ ■ . 

— Edward fLord Clarendon): 

see “Clarendon, Ear! 
of".' 

Hyderabad, Nisiam of, 412. 
Hyder Ali, 5x4. 

Icen'i,''the,' 3. 

Impeachment, distinguished 
from an Act of Attainder, 
• 122; right of, claimed by 
the House of Commons, 
3.13* 3S7-^* 4475 instances 
as?* 45t4» 454, S7a- 
Conferences (Colo- 
■ ^ nial'l, 7'i5. ■ 
imf^siiiom- of!%, 


Income tax, first iimposed, 

' 620, ' ' Jt 

/wxf#/^x?«/fe?iJ?js,the(Uissenters 
^arid party so called), 383. 

Indi%, rise of trade with, 404 ; 
its various races, 466 ; its 
condition after 1707, 466; 
Dupleix and CHve, 468-9; 
Clive’s successes, 476,513; 

. career of Warren Hast- 
ings,^ 513-6; his succes- 
sors in the governorship, 
516-9; history of India 
since 1823 — the Sikh 
wars, the Mutiny, &c., 

685-98- 

India Boardy the, 516. 

Indidgencey Declarsiimt of, 
413, 417. 

Ini, King of Wessex, 34, 25. 

Innocent HI, 104, 105. 

Viil (Pope), 247. 

Insirumeni of Governmeniy 
the, 303, 

Interdict yohn’s reign), 105 ; 
(Henry VIH’s), 275. 

Investiturey Lay, 81, 84. 

Ireland, invaded in Henry 
IPs reign, 91; visited by 
King John,^ joi; condi- 
tion of, in reign of Henry 

VII, 420; Earls of Kil- 
dare, 421; under Henry 

VIII, 421; under Eliza- 
beth, ^23; Shane O'Neiirs 
rebellion^ and revival of 
Catholicism, 423 ; Des- 
mond rebellion, 424; Ty- 
rone’s rebellion, 424; 
horrors of Irish warfare, 
425; plantation of Ulster, 
426; rule of Strafford, 
426-8; the Irish rebellion 
(1641), 428 ; Cromwell in 
Ireland, 439-30; under 
Charles Ii, 430-1; under 
James H, 434, 575; Irish 
parliament and penal 
laws, 575 ; political and 
economical condition of, 
576-7; emigration, 577; 
penal laws reiaxed, Poy- 
ning’s Act repealed, 578- 
9; Henry Grattan, 579; 
Wolfe Tone and the 
United Irishmetty 580; 

ijthe Fitznj§liam episode, 
5^1; French expedition, 
rise of Orangeism, Ulster 
disarmed, 581; the Irish 
• rebellion (1798), 582; the 
Act of Union, 582-3; 
Catholic emancipation 
refused by George HI, 
503; Daniel O’Connell 
and^ the GatfaoHc Asso- 
cindion, 644; the tithe 
WOT, 644; repeal agita- 
tion, <^5; the potato 
fKmine of 1846, 646; dis- 


.' establishment .of .Irish' 
Church, 647; Fttmell and 
. the Land League, 647-8; **** 
Gladstone’s Land ^ 

6jj8; reS*L*nt Irish legisla- 
tion and Home Rule, 
^8-9. ^ 

ireton, 386, 393. 
iron industry, development 
of (before 1815), 587. ^ 
Isabella of Angoulenie, wife 
of King John, 102. 

France, wife of Edward 

II, 151, 154. 

Ismail Pasha, 674, 

Italy and War ot Italian Libe- 
ration, 663-6.. 

Jacobite Risings, 4^-6. 

Jamafba, capture of, 399^' 
slaves .in, 6i'6, 703, 

James I of Scotland, 289. 
-11,2^. 

— Ill, 201-2. 

-- IV, 292-4. ■ . ^ 

— V, 294-6. 

— VI, birth, 3c^; character, 

327, 330 ; his part in, the 
Thirty Y ears' W ar, 332“6i* 
plots against him, 339-42^,, 
his ministers, :542-3; sujj- 
ports the iVnglicara u OTt^y . ^ 
344; Hampton Cou^Gon- 
lerence, 348; struggle be- 
j^ween king and parlia- 
ment, 349“5SJ establishes 
Episcopacy in Scotland, 

3^. t ' 

— I ot England; see “ James 

VI". ^ 

— • II, accession, 403,«f 415*; 
character, 408; marriage, 

411; the Exclusion Bill, 

4x4; Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, 4x6 ; James’s ty- 
ranny, 4x6; Declaration * 
of Indulgence, 417; the 
Revolution and night of 
the Icing, 4x8; Scotland 
under Jxunes II, 420. 
Jameson Raid, 71 1. 

J arrow, 20. ^ 

Jeffreys, Chief Justice, 416. 
Jenkins, Captain, 461. 

Jenny (iedcies, 366. 

Jerqgie Bonaparte, King oi 
Holland, 542. 

Jerusalem taken by the Arabs, 

93; by the Crusader^ 94;'**®*' 
by Saladin, 95. 

Jervis, Sir John (Admiral); ' 
see “St, Vincent, Earl". 
Jesuits iri Elizabeth’s reign, 

. 312; in IreSandj, 423.:'.' " 

Jews, treatftient of, in early 
times, 94-5; admitted to 
parliament, 608, 

Joan of Arc, X78-9, 

John, Prince (King John), son 
of Henry. .IL, xoi.-a;.. hi?'. 
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quarrel with France awl | 
loss * of his itlostsinion?«, i 
^ io*"3 ♦ quarrel W'jtli the* i 

^ fi Church* J02-S ; Jnviuic^ j 
France, lo^f grieiftwces i 
of hjs subjects— Mag:na | 
Cafta, 106-8; Frenfilj in- ' 
vasion, death ot the king, 

" toS. 

John, King of France, 164, 

165, i6t>* 167. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel. ^574. 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of ' 
Spain, 542, ,ssi* 

Joyce, Cornet, ;,p5. 

jiaijilec of tjuecn Victoria, 
'641. '■ 

Julios Ca»r, i-a. 

— II (Pope), 242, 248. *' 

lumi^ges, AbV>ot of, 47, 50. 

Jury, trial, by, early form of, 
o; progress towfirds, 78- 

Justice, Saxon, administra^ 
tion and concejition of, 
g, 18, 19, 78. 

Justices in eyreu 78. 

Justices &f ike Peace ^ laj, 643. 

^Jusiicmry\ ChieJ 69, 112. 

Jutes, the, 4 ■ ' 

*"■ : captured, 687. 

Kanaahar, capturecl, 687, 

Katherine of Aragon, 240, 

^>ance, wife of Henry 

, 

Kennedy, Bishop of St. 


JCennedy, Bishop ot St. 
Andrews. 5^4. 

Kent, Earl oh brotiser of 
Edward H, 154. 204. 

-w Kingdom of^ 13, aa. ■ 

Kftt, Eofoert and William, 
8% 

Khartoum, 674 678, 680. 

Kheditre, 874. 

Kildare. Earls of, 421-2. 

Kimberley (South Africa), 

^ 708, 712, 

Kmg^tnuker^ the : see War- 
wick, Earl of^’. 

Kings: pomev limited Jn 
Saxon times, 95 elective 
rather than ^ hered^ary, 
so-riT mcaniiW or title. 
II j under feutml system, 
'^60; office and duties, 69; 
delegation of power. 70; 
mwer limited by Magna 
, Cacta, 1071 Tndor kings 
ab«oiufee.336-7; the king's 
prerogative, 351, 356; 
arbitrary |!t>wer abol- 
ished by Long Parlia- 
ment, 3^; power after 
the Restoration, 410; dis- 
pensing power^ 4ffi; sus- 
pending power, 4475 in* 


fluenue of thr Crown in 
later dfimns, -ni s, ■ 64 1 . 

Pirkt ihct and its govern* 
ment, 3£i4-5,. 

Kitchener, Lord, . 7.13. ^ 

K tester -seven, capitulation 

.■,at,. 47 o.'..' 

KnightlicKKi fees, 363. 

Knox,' . John,' »74, 300, 

$m> t 

Krdgtr.'FauL 710-1,3. 

Kymry, the, 8. i 

Pak?ur-^riy in parliament, 
64 0, ■ . 

Litemmtd (surname of King 
John), meaning. 101, 
.’Ladysmith, 7.18, 713. ■ 

.Lake, General (Lord). yrS. ■ 
La Ma.rc.he, Count. of, roa-*-^, 
Lambert, General, 395. ■ 
Lancaster,' Duke* of, John of 
Gaunt; see “Gaunt”. 

— Earlof (Edward Hsreign), 
LS»» »S 3 »- ■ 

Land, tenure of, utukr feudal 
system, 60, 124-6; entail, 
ia6; let on lease, 187.; 
sheep - farming, 187 - S, 

' 365.: see also 409, 648. 

Land League (.Ire{.and),_6,48. 
La nfra nc, Arch bishop oft an- 
f or bury, 63, 82. 

Langton, Stephen, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 
31,104.106,112. 
Lansdowne, Lord, 639, f»4i. 
Latimer, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, 333, 274, 376. 

Laud, William, Archblsbop 
ot Canterbury, ^4, 361- a. 
Lauderdale, Earl of, 41 a, 419. 
Lawrence, Lord (Sir John), 


.-sfiiS^y. 6 ,,,. 

Lay Im^stiiure (of the 
clergyh S1-4. 

Learning, promoted by the 
: Church, ao; .by .A.ifred,' 

advance 'ol* .under 
tedors*-. 337-8, . 848, a«t,. ' 
Leicester, Earl of (I leury ilite 
reign): jsee “Montfort”. 

— Earl of (Elizabeth's ragn), ■. 
' : . 313, 

Leinster, Duke of, 578. 

Leith, siege c§, 303. , f, 

Leo K (Pope), ajK 
Leofric, Earl of Merda, 48, 

Leonine, brother of Harrdd 
11 .^. 

Leopold, Emperor, of Ger- 
many (in Wimar% IIPs 
and Anne's mgns^ 437. 

— of Austria, 96, 

— — Bdgium, 69S. 

Leslie, General 367. 

Ld&emt 564. •' 


/^’eiiera, the (CrMmwdrs 
time), 383, 

Likeraist 613, 

Lichfield, m: ol, iff,. 

IJIk. 33. 

Lple, caplurwl, 444, 

Lim^ck capitwIatf'K la 
lAhlliam Hi, 43,^; see 573, 
Limoges, ^ rapture ol, ’ by 
, _ iwacf 'Primer. Kyj, 
Limicre, a;#, 

Lisle, Lord: “ Warwick, 

Earl of (Kdwnni VFs 
^ rd||fi|'’. ■ 

Litany m Englisli, J03. 
Literature an«l Art* 574, 628, 
Little ParUamenti tlu*, 392. 
Llverpoiil, Lord, 574, 'iK.*4. 

ScXj, fkA 
Li%*efy, 

Llewelyn of Wbilrs, uo* 
h&cal tpA'ernmrni BrniJ 
643,. . 

.I-Htichleven, 3'o8, 

Leila ¥th , the, ^ 1 
Lemdott, tennimw of Roman 
riMuls. Ji ^^ac■ke^l and 
burned by the Iceni, 3; 
psllagnl by Danes, a8; 
rctaineti by Alfred, 3a; 
.adheres tu thy Saxon 
line, 44; bishop of, men- 
tioned. 47; the ••wltan” 

. at.., 49; Wiliiam 1 ad- 

vances towa.rds, 58; ma^t- 
: .ing of ^baron.s 'at,' lob; 

I its privileges secured bj 

! hlagna Carta, 108; Lon- 

doners at the battle ot 
Lewes, 114; attacked by 
insurgent*, under Wat 
' Ty'.icf.. i8t.*; AVycIif ^at, 

H'J4; gates cteiW! against 
the Lollardi, n|6;' sup- 
ports the Parliament m 
the Civil Wter. 37a; 
Charles 1 attempts to 
advance upon, 3^4; Great 
Plague anil r»re, 412; 
charttr remoiielled, 415; 
William III arrives in, 
418; Gordon/iots hi, 56^4; 
commimiaition with (m 
eighteenth century), 59*; 
London mA and the 
Duke of Wellington, 6i<x 
Lotidojaderry, siege of, 434* 
Longchamp, Justiciar, yi. 
itewg Par/iammif the, 3IB, 
382.388. 

Lords, House of, represented 
in Simon de Montfort's 
Parliament:, 116; Fawkes* 
plot against the Hodse, 
341; mciinod to make 
terms with Charles I 
(1643), 37576; Scottish 
representatives in» 458; 
influence under me 
George®, 479-80; reject 


• «: 
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Second Reform Bill, 6ios 

working* of, 613; reject 
Home Rule, their 

present position (lou), 
641, 

Lome, (John) Lord of. 144. 
Lothian, ceded, to Scc#aiid, 

, Li** m 

Louis. Prince (Louis VllI) of i 
Fr.ance, 108., i it, • | 

IX, 114, ,, || 

- Xf. 22 A 235 . T 

'“™ vll- 

, _4oo, ,403, 411, 417,1 


/tart. 

Malcolm 1. King*^®! Scot* 
land. 37. * 

— 11,133. 

~ in (Canmore), 67. 133. 

— iVL76. 

Malta. 538. S3T, 535* S^o. 
.uiimelukes, the, 4-20, 

< .Man, Isle of, 23. 

I Manchester. Earl of (Charles 

I Manila, capture of, 47c, 477, 
i Mantes, taking of, 64. 

I Manufactures, 500, 386, 588: 

see “ Commerce , 

Mar, Earl of. 4 s 6, 483-4. 
*^farch, Earl of, Edmund 
Mortimer, 304, 

— Earl of, grandson of above, 

198, 20^ 

Earl of, Edward Plantage- 
net (Edward I\0» ai8. 
Margaret, sister of Edgar 
> 59. 133* 

— Matdoj IVorway^ 137. 

— wife of Henry 
VI, 180, 2SO, 213, ai8, 3ig, 

220, 232, 224, ■ 

— Duchess of Burgundy (sis- 

ter of Edward IV), 221. 

— daughter of Henry VII, 

240,^ 292, 294. 

IVIaria Theresa of Austria, 
461, 462, 463, 469. * 
Mane Antoinette, 420, 421. 
Blarjory Bruce (Scotland), 

Marlborough, Duchess of, 
453. 495* 

— Duke oh 418, 435. 438-44, 


437. 

AV i, 520-1, 422. 

— Bonaparte, King of Hol- 
land, 542. 54^ 

— Aapoleon of France, 626, 
658761, 665-6', :669-7 o. 

— Plnlippe of France, 644, 
657* 658, 665, 666. 
Louisburg (in "Cape Breton 
island. North America), 
capture_of, 463, 47a. 
Lucknow, sieges of, dcM,, 
Luddite riots, ”604, 

Luther,. 25o>-3. 

Luxembourg, Duke of, 436. 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 619. 

Macadam, John, $88. 
MacAipin, Kenneth, King of 
^ Scots, I7I. 

Macaulay, Lord, quoted or 
referred £0. 330. 436, 534, 

6i.,p 

Macbeth* , King of Scotland, 
133. 

Macdonald, Flora, 48(1. 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, 447. 
Mackay, General, 434. 
Madeleine, wife of James V 
■ , of Scotland, *96. ■ 

Mad Parimmeni, the, 1x3, 
Madras taken by the French 
and exchanged, 463. 
Madrid, Prince 'Charles and 
Buckingham at, 335; 
occiipiec! and evacuated, 
443- 

Magdalene College, Oxford, 
417* 

masP^u 81, 106-8; 

confirmeii by Henry III, 
XII ; important clause 
^omitted by Henry III, 
ixi; confirmed by Ed- 
ward I, 109, 120; the im- 
portant clause replaced 
by Edward I, 12a 
Sfamum Cma/mm, 

Jtraad/t the, 676-8, 

Maine (France), taken by 
William, Duke of Nor- 
maiid5% 52 ; falls to Prince 
_Ilenry (Plenry 11), 74. 
Main Plot, 34a 
Maitland of Lethlngton, 303. 


_ 449.453. . 

Marlowe, Christopher, 323, 
Marpyeiaie Tracis^ 33a, 347, 
Marriages, royal, 199. 

Mar’s KebeUion (1715), 483. 
Martinique (West Indies), 
,474..47fi."477. 

Mary, sister of Henry VIII, 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

— Frmcess, daughter of 

Henry VIII (Mary I), 

344, 3^,^ 373. , . 

— 1. accession, 373 ; char- 
' '^Cter,. 273; reign, 273-8., 

— of Guise, Wife of James V 
* of Scotia^, 296, 301, 303, 

-Btuart, O^n >f Scots, 
birth, 396; plans for her 
rnarriage, 266; sent to 
• France and marries the 
Dauphin, 267 ; returns to 
Scotland, 304; marries 
305 ; murder of 
KizzidT 306; birth of a 
son Games VI), 306; 
after^ Darnley's murder 
nArries Bothwell, 307 ; 
Carberry Hill, Loch- 
leven, Langside, 307-8; 


flight to England, 308; 
> imprisonment and plots 

against Elizabeth, 309- 
H- ^^3 » execution, 314. *1 

Marj* of Bfftoclena, PrinceJI, 
second wife of James IL 
if 7- « 

— Princess (Mary II), daugh- 
ter of James II (til! 1689), 

* 402» 417 : see then “Mary 

H, Queen”. 

II, Queen, accession, 446; 
character, 450. 

Masham, Mrs., 453. 

: Massacre at Limoges, 169. 

— of Amboyna, 403. 

Cawnpore, 69a. 

Glencoe, 437. 

Protestants m Ireland 

(1I64X), 428. 

St. Bartholomew, 212. 

St. Brice, 43. 

Masseim, Marshal, 549. 
MasuHpatam, captured, 476, 
Matilda, wife of William*!, 

® 52* 

~ (Maud), wife of Henry I, 

67* 135* 

— (Empress Maud), daughte-' 

of Henry 1,70; herstrug 
gles for the crown, 72-3.'’ 
Mauritius, captured, 544; re 
tained, 560. 

Maximilian I of Geftnany, 

*39. 244. 

M^:/fozver, the, 348, 404 
Maynooth College, 621." 

Medina Sidonia, Duke of. 

3^8, 319. ^ 

Meer Ja4r, 47- 
Mehemet Ali, 6^,4 >57 
Melbourne, Lord, 6i^ 613 

■■ 6i6-8.. ■ 

Mendicant Orders, 190, 
Mendoza, Spanish envoy, 
31a. 3*4* < 

Menschikoff, Prince, 660. 
Menteith, Sir John, 143. 

Mercia, kingdom of; con- 
verted, 15, 16; its rise, 
“S-'SJ lalls to decay, 25. 
M&rciless Parliament, the, 

■ aoi, ■ 

Mesne-ienants, 60. 

Methodists, 497, 

Metouen, Lord, 7x2, 

MetTernich, 651-3, 638. 

Mete surrendered, 670. 

Militia, origin of our, 77? ^ 

Millenary Peiiliort, 348. 

Milner, Lord, 712, 

Milton, John, 364. 

Ministry of all the Talents^ 
x;.. 574* 

Minors, flgiptured, 444; re- 
tained, 445; otherwise 
mentioned, 460, 469-70,, 

Tiyr* ^77-5^0. 5*1* 53b 5^ 

Mmto, Lord, 6^. 

Mirebeau, Castle of, 103, • 
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Misfo/Amims, 114* 

— pf OAfmdf 113, 

# Modfi Parimmfni | Edward 
r II, U9. 

fionasiterit's, e.iriy. «* 
vival of, iinder Dwjislan, 
^^9 ;r Lesser JtfomMsierifs 
JsuppRKKed, 260; (treaier 

Mmnsienes suppreKsed, 

adaj uses of, to the j^ar, 
3^>l effects of dissolution, 
*66. 

Jfonck (General and Ad- 
miral), jgi, 395, 40s, 418. 
Money Bills, 446, *'>41. 

Monks, i<|-*ao, 

Monmouth. Duke of, 414, 
415, 416. 4m 
Momofete/eSf 3*2, ,5^3. 

Bions, capture of, 444.#' 
Montague (or Montacute), 
Lord, the A^w^mal^er's 
' brother, aao, .sa^p 
Montcalm, Marguisde, 473-4. 
Montfort, Simon dc. Earl of 
Leicester, 43; hiscareerf 


BfontrS; captured, 4^5. 
♦Montrose, Marquis of, 380“! ♦ 


*^Moore, Sir John, 54^. 

Morcar, Ear! of Northum- 
'•Milana, 5.1, S3» 59* ■ ■ . 

■ V. Moref Sir Thomas, 233, 257, 
339, 260 

Mortimer, Anne, 209. ♦ 

~~ *51. *54* 

— Sir Edmund, 204, 
Morimttm, Siatuie see 

Morton, Bishop of Ely, 336. 

Earl of, 306, 30S, 
Mountjoy, Lord, 435. 
Mowbray, Earl of Notting- 
^ ham, jwA 

#» Munir ipxi C€>pikjfrai$(ms, 

616, 

Murat, King of Ntolefjs, 54a. 
Murray, Earl ol (Regent of 
Scotland), 3111. 

— f Il^rd George, 485. 

Mutany at Spttheaa, 537 ; at 
the Note, 537, 

— Indian (or Sepoy), 691-8. 

Namur, capture of, 443, 
Nana SahiD, 493. ♦ 

Napier, Sir Gharles (Ad- 
o#' ip-miral), 657* 

— — ' (General), 687. 

f Napoleon Bonaparte, cam- 
paign in Italy, 524; 
Egyptian campaign, $s^ 
30; in Syria, 530; attacks 
Austria, 534,1; treaty of 
Amiens, 533; the Napo- 
leonic war — attempted 
invasionofEn^land, 535- 


41; growth 
and the Continental 


power 

ilSyii- 


51 * ' 5 * Benin* 

. sulai: Warand hisdewn* 
fa!l,Mtri54; *'thrhiumlre»'i 

■ ■ : days , 5S4'-6 o.- 
Natal, a.»:ne3i.ed, .706. ■■■ 
National th:fot, 4^, 488, .fssi, 

■ ■ 57«. 

NaLmui feeimg^ gtmvik q/. 

»3S.f4**h$o, 

Aatmnui /league mid Lot'e- 
»mnL 3661, ;|&7... J 

Navv, under Alfred, 33; Eng- 
land as a mM power,' it^; 

; under Eiinabeth, 315-6, ^ 
317-20; sup|>oris thr I 
Parliament (in reign of ' 
'■ Charles I), 372; under 
the Commonwe,iilth, 397- 
S; supremacy at sea, 435; 

. . ; doings, 4m, 442, 461, 470, 
475- 5^d, 527-8, 530, 533, 

, 537"4«. 544,. 554- 654- . 

Nelson, H-oratio, at Cape, St. 
^'incent, 527;. in pursuit 
. of Mapokon, 528; batik 
of the Nik, battle 

ofCopenhagen, 533; Kel- 
son and Villcneuveil battU* 

' of Trafalgar, 537-41. 
Kevilles, the (Edward I v ’& 

, reign), 213', ai6, 2*7, 
■224. . . 

Newcastle, Earl of (Charles 
■ 'I’s reign),. 374, 378. 

— Duke of (George ll’s 
rei^m). 469. 485, 4<i4, ipx. 
New Aoresti, the, 65, 67, ■ 
Newkiiuidland acquired, 445; 
otherwijse memtioneti, 477, 

Nm^%ddel Alr2«pr, the, 379, 
d%*389. 

NevV'spapers, 592-3;. 

Nme Stpie, the, 494., 

New Zea1and,.'7a3. 713. .■ ■ 
Nyy. Bfarshah 555-6. 
Nicholas^'. II, Jim-jierof, ■ ol 
■ ■ ■■ Russia, 659, 664. '■ ■ 
Nicholson, GeheraL -bqt, 694* 
Nigel, Bisdicip of Ely, 75. 
Nigeria, <>8.1,; ■ ■ ■ 

Nightingaie, E*!.of«ice, 664. 
Niiwidafc, Earl of, '484. . ■ 
Nobles, in early times, 10, 11 ;■ 

' under the- feudal sfystem, 

' 60, ha, 63; how' -aifeefced 

by the W aga of the E o»», 

' -i^wer iu' -liler 

times, 47jr-8a 

Nmmnfetrmfs^t 345’“8, 40S» 
4*48, 485, 

Nm-jumrs, 449, 
jVw*r»s^Mate«Cff, 409, 453, 
Nore, -mutiny , at the, *». , ' 

Norfolk, Earl of fEdiSw I’s 
reign), lao. 

« r>uk€ of (Richard IPs 
reign), aoa; feiother 
(Henry Vlirs reign); see 
**Su»ey, Eari an- 


other Glrr)ry Vllf# ■ 

rrigiil, v>ji m . 5 br,vr. 201, 
anolhrr ( 

ff-igrt), 3i«. 15 1. 

Norham, iiwijpd <4 SrotliMj 
ckim?* at, I,!?. 

Nfrmamh k‘i'unit> a fltike* 
40; ta!K tn R^hcrt, 
will of the Ct»n4U<*rof, 

4 iid «ii»pisri'd l>\ 
Willi am 1 1, t»7; f^'isiqut r^ii 
hi. lirnr^ I. nh: c.nhrN tn 
Friuc* lf*‘}3r> ilh-nn il), 
74; lost h\ Rii g Jtdin, 

y - , ' - ■ 

Norma«>, m-stdry, 

4k «ari> ruiim rrifin with 
England, .fb-7; icduena; 
in England undjT Ed- 
ward ilir r.untf^ssor, 47- 
56; yiit|j>r Nor- 

man KirigH, 56-74. 

North, l..{jird, 503, 516. 565-~C». 
4Xi>rfik AhVtev,, thr. 563. 
Northcotc, Sir Siaffonl, 

6;|4. - ' 

Northmen: we “ Dniiics’'. 
NorthumbcrlaiKi, E art oh 
Percy (Richard IPs and 
Ilrnry I VN reigns), 205-lj, 
2S7; another (Elizabeth’s 
■ reign I* ii-a 

— Duke of (Edward Vi's and 

Mar) Ps rt'igns), af7*-3. 
NortlHunhria, Kingdoni of, 
converted, 15;^ tlie-dist-rict 
divided, as ; ite decline, 

- A?-4' - - - 

Noll, General, t»H7. 

Nova Scotia, acquired, 445, 

Oates, Titus, 413. 415. ■ 
O'Brien, Smith, *649.' 
O’Conntll, DnnkI, txsS, 616, 

has, 643 "' 4 , 6.|5.. 

O'Coruwr, RcKleffC, 91. 

Fearg«», t>«4. 

Offa, Kmg of lilercia, aq. 
P£a‘s IJme, 25. 

Cmo, Archtijshop ul Chiuter 
bury, 38, jgu 

— Bkho}* of Iliiycw*, 59, 6a, 

, 63* 

Ohil, King ol Norway. 43. 
Oideastie, Sir lolin" (Lord 
Cohham). iqUy. 

Oid ,%»&*, the, 494. 

O’NdC Shane. 4I3. 

Opium, trade in, wj. *' 

Orange Free Stale, 71a. 

— Prince of, William of 
NasMis (in Elizabeth’s 

-pK^-o^Tvilli.™ .(u«U 

1689, afterwards William 
HI), 418: see “William 
HI”. 

OnanptmeM, 581. 

Ordamers, iga 
Ordeati^ trial by, 18, 79, 8ft 


Ord^s in CoMMcii (against 
■ .France), 514. 
Ordmancesimgn of Edward 
„ .1.1), 150. . . 

•Orford, Earl of: see “Wal- 
pole’*. 

— Lord : see “ Russell, 4 ^dr 
mira.!”. 

Orleans, Duchess of; 402, 

— Duku of, prisoner ;rJt Agin- 
■ 'Court, .174. , 

.Duke of, 4cx>, 4S4. 

— Maid of, 

“ siege of, £78. ‘ 

C/rniondc, ^farqius (and 
Duke)^ of ^ (Charles I's 
and li h reigns), 431 ; (in 
y wen Anne's reign), 444, 

Ormms's I/A/o/t and Gm^ 

.gw/Zii; 33. 

Cirsnii, 623-6. : 

Ostorius Scapula, 2. 

Oswald. King of Xtirthmn- ! 

Oswy, King of Xorrhumbria, 

ifx 

Oudh, an.nexed, 6qio, 

Outram, Sir James, 694. 
OvKrbu.ry, Sir Thomas, 342, 
Oxford, city of, besieged by 1 
Stephen, 72; parliament ? 
at (.Henry Ill’s reign), * 
1.1.3: ‘*Cardi:nal College” | 
(now Christ Church), i 
founded, 25*1 j Erasmus ' 
at, 240: Puritans at, 347; ! 
Q.arl..-» 1 ,,j4, • 

Charles I leaves and 
goes to Scotch camp, 
382; parlianicHt meets at, | 
4 J 5 ; nniversity attacked , 
by James 0, 416-7. 1 

•*“ 454* 45c : 

0,vfm*d movement, t be, 628-9. 
PalatirtJite (Hermany), 334, 

earMnm, 62. 
the (Irrlaiid) ,01. 
Palmer, 588. 

PidrtMTslon, Lord, 613,624-3, 

6i6 ,,055 H, CW, 
it67-'t|(, * 

Pampehina, mrrentler of, 553, 

1 apacy, the; ^ Monarchy v, 
Church (Henry f|), 

King John'squafrel with 
the Church. J-03-5; anti- 
isapal feeling In Eng'- 
iand, i%-93; lei^islation 
agaiiist papa! claims, igs; 
‘ft? ‘’(//‘‘at Schism”, 193; 
Wycld and Lollardism, 
ioj-6; the P6|»es and the 
New Learning, 338, 347; 
sack of Rome and rnp» 
tore of Pope Clement VO, 
*45; decline of tile papacy j 


INDEX 

(j47o)» lUithePs 

quarrel With Rom^ 250-3; 
the Reform movement 
m England, aS3-4; the 
iveformation Parliament 
and Henry AOIFs breach 
with Rome, 257-63; the 
Reformation under Ed- 
ward \% 267-9, 270; 
Catholic reaction under 
Mary and Philip, 275- 
7 ; religious settlement 
under Elizabeth, 378-83 ; 
Elizabeth excommuni- 
cated by Pius V, 311. 

Pans, city of, occupied b\" 
Henry V, 175; Henry VI 
crowned at, 171; retaken 
by Charles VO of France, 
lifo; see also under 
Treaties . 

Parish schools (Scotland), 
45®* 

I arker, Matthew , Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Eliza- 
beth’s reign), 4179. 

■— Richard (mutiny at the 
Nore). 527. 

JrarJiament, ongin, powers, 
and growth in Saxon 
times, 10, 1 1, 12; personal 
and represetttaiive go- 
vernment, 56; the Great 
and Ordinary Councils— 
Mag^nuni Conciliutn «uid 
Curia Re^is, 69; the 
making or parliament, 
100, 107, 109-11; parlia- 
ment of Simon de Mont- 
fort, 115-6; of Edward I, 
118-9, 121-3; under Ed- 
ward II, 150; its weak- 
ness, 153, 198, 210, 336; 
Statutes of Luhourers 


if/ 

. Henry 
V lu s Reformation par- 
liament! *529-36) and its 
Acts, 257-60; under Eliza- 
heth, 332; struggle be- 
tween King and Parlia- 
ment under James f, 
34<>- 5S; under Charles 1, 
3SS”bo: n6 parliament 
imm 1629-40, 360-7; the ■ 
Short and the Long Par- 
lia,ment, :?67-73; the Self- 
Or^nancBrSW^ 
supports, Fresbytenan- 
385; the “Rump” 
Parliament ; and, - Crom- 
388-91 ; Barebone’s 
Parliament, 392; the first 
and second Protector- 
393-4; 

Mdnck slParliament, 395; 
Act ojf Indgmrtity and 
Obiim&ft passed by Con- 
veni^bn Parliament, 408- 
9? the Cavalier Parlia- 
mdSnt (1661-79) and its 
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Acts against / the Puri- 
tans, 409-10, .4.£», ,,'4i2.,* 
dissolved, 414 ; ' new par- 
liament, 414-5 ; no parlia- 
ment' fro* 1681-5, 415;' 
parliament and James.ll,. 
4^44^7; parKame^ .and 
its powers after the Re- 
volution, 446-8; its oppo- 
sition to William III, 450; 
under Queen Anne, 451-6; 
rise of the ' cabinet ' sys- 
tem, 478-80 ; working o'f 
the constitution -sine© 
1832,612-4. 

.Parliament, Acts of; see 
“Statutes”. 

Parliaments: the Mad, in; 
tha Model, 119; CrnGood, 
1943* the Addled, 353; 
toe Long, 367-72; the 
Short, 36S ; the “ Rump 
38S-9J*; the Little, 392; 
the Ca'valier, 409. 

Parma, Prince of, 313, 3i4.* 

Parnell, Charles, 647-8, 649. 
Parr, Catherine, 264, 268. 
Parsons, the Jesuit, 312. 
Passive obedience (doctrine 
344* 35i* 356, 409-10, 

Paul ll^of Russia, 531, 

Paulinus, 14, 15. • 

Peasantry, under feudal sys- 
teti, 60-1; revolt under 
Wat Tyler, 182-8. 

Peel, Sft Robert, 606, 607, 

61 5 ^ 1 8-23, 62 5, 645. ® 

Pelham, Henry ((jeorge II’s 
„ rrign). 482, 494. . 

Pembroke, Earl of (William 
Marshal) (under John 
and Henry HI), HI. 

Penal Laws against Catho- 

.hcr 

Penda, 

23*24*... 

Peoples Charter, the, 624. 
Perceval, Mr., 574, 607. 

Percy, Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland (Richard IPs 
and Henry IV’s reigns), 
aoa., 

— Henry (Hotspur), 204, 287, 

— Maftathias, 205, 206. 

— Thahnas, Earl of Wor- 
cester, 205, 206. 

Perth, murder of James I sr4, 
289; Knox’s sermon at, 

302; the five Articles of. 
365; taken by Cromwell 

PeterSrough, Earl of, 443, 
Peierloo, 605.-^ 

Peter s-pence, 259. ■ 

Peter the Hennit, 94. 

Peiitimiers, 414. 

Petition of Right, the, 359. 

Petty jury, 80. 


IIS. 57^7 . . 

I, King of Mercia, 
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PKIb AngiiifttuR, King of 
rTana*. «j6, 101, joa, 105, 

■ 106. ■ 

Plailjp IV of France, i», 160. 

— Vl, 15% ifot. * 

■— II of Spain, 274, 377, 316. 
PictJJ 6, 7, 15, 33, «4i*sio, 
Ptigrimti^^e qf the, 

Pt'Igrim Fatihmtihtu 405. 
Findaris, theO«>dia)» 518. 
FItt, William fthe flder), 
(Earl of Chatham), 471, 
475, 495"4, 50a, 509, 56a, 

*— "William {the. ymmg-erh 
516, 531, saa, 533, 5 , 3 |t 


5 » 56 t?~ 73 . 

5 if (Po|i»c), 247. 




Pkis , . 

— V (Pope), a8a. 31I 
Plevna, defence of, 671, 
Plots;. 

Babiiigtoji’a Cionspiracy, 

‘ .'Byelplot:, 339*.."'' V. " - ,, 
Cato Street Conspiracy, 
■605. 

unpowder Plot, 341. 
^ain Plot, 340. 

Orsinfs Plot (France), 625, 
Ridolfi’s Plot, 311, 
Rye 4 iouse Plot, 415. 
"^]arodcmorton's Plot, 312. 

Tstus Oates’ Plot, 413. 
JP&ieksi 

Foitott falls to Prince Hearj’ 
(Henry II), 74. 

Pole, R^inald Cardinal 
^Pole), 274, aye 
Polish question, tm\ 668, 
Ffliliock, Sir AleKander(Fk‘l<:l 
Marshal), 687. 
the, iBS, 

Pondicherry, captured, 476. 
Pontoisc* captured, 175. 
Pope, Alexander (poet), 574. 
Population, f rowfh and cen- 
tres of, and iniux into 
the towns, 594. 

Porteous Riots, 4)r|a, 

Portlarud, Duke of (Ceorge 
I IPs reign), §68, 574. 
Porto Bello, 445, 460, 
Portsmouth, Duchess of, 407. 
Portugal in the East, 403; 

' invaded by Napoleon, 
54* ; aided , by Britain, 

Fosraonius, *. 
post Office, improvement of 
system, 391-2. 

Potato famine (Ireland), Saa, 
646, 

Poymng, Sir<^Edward, 451, 

Zaw* 576. 

Prmmummf statute of: see 
Pm^aiicSamtkm, the, 461* 


Pray«t Book (*549). 

, aether ayo? .ac- 

ee|>teti, with alterations, 

' .in reign , of ■ Etiiea.fxrt.lii, 

; adoptfsd in iSkmt* 

■ land,- 302. -. ■■ 
Presbyterianism estaWished 

■ ' in ■&otk«d, 4i^.. ■ 

Preshy fcc'fians (ot Scotland), 

Press, the, 347; lilwrty of, 448. 
■Pretender, the eMefv4i7, 4#, 

. 4 B 4 *- 

-«■- the young, 484,. ■ 
Pridt'^.Pmme, 387, 

title of, tsg. 

Printing, introduction of, 
PmitetmitstSi 623, - ... . 
Pmiecisiraie^ the, .'^3-4, 

rrotectof Somer^t, abc-yo. 
Protestantism, establishment 
of, in England, 379; »cr 
also ” Ketormation". 
Protestants, in Bohemia, tu ; 
in France, 337: »ee**iiii- 
guenots”; in .Ireland, ^awi. 
/¥&f^s/aFm (House of Com- 
mons, James Fs -reign), 
3 ? 4 - 

PrmfismnSf PxpaJ, 193. 

— qf Oxford^ 1 13-4. 

P|ynnc, .th« Puntan, 3S3. 
,Pu]teney,.VPitlm.m., 491. 
Punjab, 685, 6^9. , 
Puritans, their various sec- 
tions 'and-, views, ^ 344*ht 
in Ejiaabeth’s reign, ^7- 
8*, in James Ps reign, 
34B-.9; Acts against 
them (Charles IPs reign), 

. 409-ia 

Pun^ewanre^ n.117. 

Pym, John, 37*, 374, 

Pytheas, 1, 

Quatre Bras, 335, 

Quebec, capturii, 474. 
Quiberon Hay, 475, stj. 

Rmdkeds^ 614, 

Railways, introdnetbn of, 

Sir Walltor, 321 , 340. 
Raif, Earl ^ Chrater, fa. 

Nort>ifc,7a. 

Ramsay, Sir Ak^ncler, *87. 
Ranjit Singh, dS$, 6®. 
Ratilin tdie, 145, « 

Raveasimr, 

Ebbkli.ions: English against 
Waiiam I, m-* Wat 
Tyler’s, tfej'^welBh a- 
^inst Henry IV. ao4; 
Pe)ni©5 agasnst Henry 
IV, Jsost JanC' Cade’s, 
mt% yt&ast(H«rty VI!’» 
rriftth iVfgrtwagir 


'! #/ Gratf, of pea** 

I niilsv affainrf Edward 

i VI, aA8'9: Kfl's, afeq; 

Wyall’si,^ ' figaiiwl Mar} 

I, 275; in iSrotlanfl, a- 

f ain-**! Mart* Stuart, 'w- 
; Tyrr«v\ it f Nt-ili's), 

0. w Ireland, ai^ainst Eliza* 

Ix^th. 4ij|t .H(Titland, 

* Ch.sfh » I, 

Irrlaini, ag.iinJit i li.irirs 
i, 4aH; Kngliind, ugainsl 
«!hark\4 I, 37a' H.?, 387; id 
Cov*'ii,inlrr.s sn Scot land, 
against Charlfs II, 419: 
MonnwHiih’^, 416; Eari 
of Mar's, in Seotlanci 
|? 7 XSk 4b3( of 174s in 
Scotiami, 4%; 111 Irfland 
C»7^|8f, 5,»j; ill Canada,' 

AVri4M«/.\ I reign of ISIiza* 

i belli), alii, 

I Rtflcliftc, Lord Siratford de, 

* _ f»60, 

- Rcilmond, MV., 

Rrfonn, Parliamentary, 609- 
10, bii, bay, 637. 

' Rcform.alion, the, In Ger- 
many, 246-33; in Eng- 
land, 253-7 282-4; in 
Scotlanfi, 

MegieidrSt the, 4108. ’ 

, clergy.,^ 39, 

i AVl/r/v (feudal fine), 8,|. 
i AVw>«.WrrtwiV, the (Charles 
I iV reign I, 370. 

; Arnaissitner^, ifir //m /rf w , 246. 

I ** Re|wal of Union ” ag-itat i»m 
! ^ in Ireland, 5, 

I Reporters admitted toparlia* 

I men!, 61a, 

! AVtoiiitfnv, w')8, aaq. 

Rrvfmici, in Norman times,.. ■ 
63 '“’ 4 , 66, 7 , 5 ”b» 83; 

in Plantjigf net limw, saa; 
in Reign of Henry VIII, 
aA; for other times ^ sec 
'‘'Bettev4>k‘m''es’V ** Tun* 
na|:e'[, “Poundage**# 
'‘‘‘fcxcwc**. 

Rhl*, wlv of cFranff'h 337. 
Rhodes, Ceeib 710, 711 . 
Richard. Prince (Richard I), 
conduct te lieury If, 
90, 

— I, acewion and character,.. 
96, joins the crt|sacks, 
96^;^ reign jwd death, 99. 
If pacifies the rel>e!» under: . .- 
Wat Tyler, 186-7; op" 
pc«« the Lollards, 196; 
hi# dcaliai^ with the 
** Appellants”, Ax-»; 
goess^to Ireland, returns, 
and i» deposed, aoa ; his 
death, »o4, 

— Ill receives the crown, aabf 
hi# conduct jwd death 
mq. 
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'Riciiard, Prinrie, non of Ed- 
tvard IV» S26. 

Rtclsr-iira, C'ardinaj, ^337, 338. 
Richm«tn 4 . Ear! of {father* of 
ihjiry *.14. 

— Earl of 224: 

M!t. *‘Ilenry VIl”, # ^ 
Ricllty, Blslio'p uf Loa^n, 
-' 74 . -17*’. 

Ridolti f fjlnt, 31 i. *» • 

qi'' St'tnrh, 3<,*»> 

Rivor*^, K.irh 221, 223, 2^6. 
Riz/.io, I Pavit!, 

Rtads, !ai|sn>\rmcat of 1. be- 
fore ihr5K' 588..^ 

Ronsiui, ni iirstain, 4. 
Rjiberl, Abbot of jumie^es, 

47 » . 

of AI 

—•Duke of Xurmandy (son 
of I 6j, bb-8. 

• of ln*lk*me, 07, tjb. 

— — - Salisbury, Bishop, 

7a. _ _ , 

Earl wf lllourrster, 71, 72. 

— II uf Si'utiand, first Stuart 

— Ill, Kinij of Scotland, 289. 
Ryberls. Lord, 6*>5, 713. 
Rochelle, La, 317. 

Rtxiu’s, IVter uar. 
R<jciitster, Karl of, 416, 
Kt»cklnghaiit, iMarquis of, 

302, 56'";, 3t»8. 

Rodney, aidminil {LordK 510. 
Kof^yr,* Karl of ilereforri, tu. 
Rok J nhn, 263. 276. 
Kido.'Hy, Sir rinmias. 

Rolf lIh‘ tlatypT, .fo, 

Roman t.’atholics 34s -a, 413. 
4it;; penal htiiUites a* 
gains^t, 573, 578: see als'< 
•‘Statutes'"; in Ireland: 

■. see ‘‘Ireland*. 

Kcmiam in Brilain, 1-5, 
Ronit, sack uf, 445; capture 
of* ^ ^ 

K th fk c, S i r Cl w >rge I A d ms ral ), 
44a. 

Root iuid Branch Hill, 3<xik 
Rosi', Sn Ifiiglb 
Roseticry, Lord, 

A'e.vs, iVitfs vf tkfi canscH. 
uulHnew, and trfti,uri» of 
tlwsirujfg'le, 107-227, aji; 
j^cnend rci«ark?<» smu 
■ ■ ' ' 

Rotttrsay, Duke of (son of 
Tlobtrt 


lllk atk), 

Raiirn hamux'hs, iS*, Si*, 
Romm, death of William I at, 
«j|!; taken hy Henry V, 
*?S» Joan of Arc burnt 
at, 17& 

Roussaeau referred to, 5 * 0 , 
M&yni/sis, 372 - 3 . 

the IPafliament), 388 - 
^ fo.39i.395« 

kanuimiat, loS. 

E«wrt, PSrtcse, 373 , 378 * 379 , 


INDEX 

Russell, Admiral, 43<Sfc44Q» ' 

— Lord William, 41^ 

— Lord John (and E'3rl), 615, 

622, 633, 634-5, 626, 627, 
630. ■ . 

Russia, Xapoleoifs inirasion 
of, 550. 

^y(*house Pht, 415. 

« ■ ‘^acheyerell, Dr., 453. 

ackvJlle, Lord Cleorge, 474, 

^ . 506. 

, Samts, early British, 13. 
Salad! n, 95-6. 

! Salic I.a 7 v, 160. 

.Salisbury, Earl of (John’s 
reign), 105 -3S; (Henry Vi's 
reign), 178,211; another, 
i 2 16. 

— E.ari of (Cecil), (James Fs 
! . 332, 342. 

— alarquss or, 634, 63S, 639, 
671. 

Sa/ishury, Oa/Ji at, 64. 

San Sebastian, capture of, 
(Peninsular War), 552. 
Santa Cruz attacked by 
- ___ Blake, 399. 

Saratoga, capitulation of, 

Savage, John, 314. 
Savonarola, 249. 

Savoy, Duke of, 442. 

Sawtre. William, 196, 

Saxe. Marshal, 463. ’* 

Saxon Chyom'dc, the, 33. 

, Saxons, Invasions, 5-12; com- 
ing oi’Chrisiianity, 12-21 ; 

I the early kingdoms, 21-tj; 
Danish invasions. 26-34; 
the Saxon bioiden -'Xge, 
34--40; downfall, 40-54. 
Save and Sole, Lord, an. 

■: Si'hi&nifihe Great, -tp,?. ■ 
Scldcswig-Holsteln question, 
i ^ the, 668.; 

i Scientific progress after 1815, 

, 589-94. ■ 

' 'Sr4nde. amnexation of, €^7. ' 
Scone, «44, ■ - ^ y ■ 

Sfotlami: uniting of Piets, 
Scots,, ■■ Sriton-s," .and 
■ Angles, 130 kingdom. 

. of Strathclyde, ' 37, ,13a;' 
. Lothian cmed- . to Scot-, 
r ' land, .40, 13* ; ■. .Macbeth, : 

■ more)', and -Oueen ■Mar-' 

g arefc, 133; Celt and 
axon reunited under 
1' David, X34 :' Malcolm ' at 
war with William I, 59, 
67, 134; royal marriages, 
X14-5; StTOhen, 

: 7“ 135^. capture, of Wil-' 
Ham the Lion, who |>ays 


c two countries, 76, 136; 
dealings of Edward I 
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with Scolland, 136-401 
struggle for Scottish in» 
dependence under Wai- -» 
lace and Bruce, 140-8: t. 
Sc#^tlanclTi,vins, 14S7 alH''’* 
ance with France, 157 -; 
Edward Balliol »%<! the 
balctle of Dupnlin, j 57-0 : 
Halidon Hill, 159; Scots 
at the battles of Beauge, 
Crevant, and Verneuil, 

176; defeat at Homildon 
Hill, 205; Lambert Sim,-' 
nel and Perkin Warbeck 
in Scotland, 228; Scottish 
marriage (James IV), 241 ; 
Flodden, 344; Somerset’s 
Scottish policy, 266 ; the 
House of Ste\vi#t, 285- 
97;flthe reformation, 297— 
301; Scotland and Eliza- 
beth, 301-5; Mary Stuart, 

304 “4 4 (see “ Mary 
Stuart”); union, of 
crowns, 329; James I’si 
policy in Scotland, 365 ; 
Charles I and the new 
service book, 365-6; the 
Covenant, 366 ; rebels 
against Charles I, 367 ; 
helps English Parliament ^ 
against Charles I, 376; 
the Sotrmn League m 

Covenant, 376 ; Si^otch 
army enters England, 
377-8; Scotch royalists, 

380 - 2 ; Scotch army 
lea%’'es England, 385; 
Sd»itch army re-enter^ 
England to help Charles 
I, 387 ; Covenanters in 
power, 389; Scotch Pres- 
byterians adhere to 
Charles II, 390; Crom- 
well in^ Scotland, 390; 
Monck in Scotland, 391, 

395; Episcopacyrestored, 
419; Covenanters perse- 
cuted, 419; rising of 
Co venanters, 4x9-20; 
Scotland under J ames 11, 

420; Jacobite resistance 
to William Hi, 433-4 ; con- 
dition of Scotland in 1689, 

457 - 8 ; Parliamentary 
union with England, 458; 
{^ingress of Scotland 
since union, 458-9; Re- 
bellion of 17X 5, 483-4 ; y>p- 
position to excise duties, 
the Porteous riots, 492!-3; 
electoral system before 
183a, 4S0-1 ; Rebellion of 


, 574 - 
.bishop of York 





Scott, 

Scrope, 

206. 

— Lord, 209. 

Scutage, 77, 106. 
Sebastopol, 66i, 664-5« 
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Secular clergy* 39. 

Self-de^iym^ Ordinance, the, 
379 - 

Senlac Hill, 54. 

villeisip), S4;i^3ecome 
gradually free, 188. 

Serinfapatam, capture of, 

S17* 

Seven JSishoj)S, trial of the, 
417. 

Seven Veard JVar, the, 463, 
469-76. 

Sevenis, Emperor, 4. 

Seymour, Lord, High Ad- 
miral (Edward Vi’s 
reign), 268. 

Shaftesbur3r, Earl of (Charles 
II's reign) : (see also 
“jfshley, Lord"), 412, 
V?* 4*^5 » ^ difFe»ent one 
(V ictona’s reign), S97* 

Shannon, the (ship), 554. 

Sharp, Archbish(|p (Scot- 
land), 419. 

^helburne, Earl of, 566, 
568. • 

Sheriff, 9. 

Shifr^noney, 363, 364. 

^ Shire-moois, 9. 

Shires, 9. 

• Shori Parliament, the, 368. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of (Henry 

I, Vi’s reign), 181 ; (Anne’s 
•elffn), 456. 

Sibylla, ^ wile of Guy de 
'Lusignan, 95, 96. • 

Sidmouth, Lord: see “Ad- 
dington”. 

•Sidney, Alpfcrnon, 4iJ^. 

Sir Philip, 3x4, 323. 

Sigiric, successor of Dun- 
%tan, , 

Sigtric, Danish King ot 
Northumbria, 36. 

Silures, the, 2. 

Simnel, Lambert, 228. 

Simony in early church, 81, 

Sinclair, Oliver, 296. 

Sindhia, ^8. 

Siward, Earl of Northum- 
bria, 48, 49. 

Sixtus IV (Pope), 247. 

Slavery, negro; bei^un, 315; 
gradual abolibon, 6x5, 
705- see 445. 

Slaves in England, 8, 60-1. 

Smith, Adam, 570. # 

— Captain John, 404. 

^ “-«Sir Sidneys 531. 

- W. H., 639. 

Smithfiekl Club, 585. 

Social Prog^ress (1750-1909), 
594-603. 

Solamn League and Cove' 
nani, the, 326. 

Somerset, Duke of (Henry 
Vi’s reign), 210, 21 1, 2x2; 
another (Edward IV’s 
reign), 220, 224. 

, - Duke of (Edward Vi’s 


rei|rn) (see “Hert- 
fora, Earl of 265-70. 

Somerset, Earl of (James I’s 
reign), 342. 

Sophia, Electress of Han- 
over, 447, 455., , 

Soudan, our relations in the, 
675-80, 

Soult, Marshal, 545, 549, 551, 

Sou^ African colonies, hi# 
tory and development of, 
703-16. 

South Sea Bubble, 489. 

Spain, the Hapsburgs in, 240; 
alliance with England, 
240; the League of Cam- 
bria and thcTloly League 
(Henry VIII), 242; Henry 
sides with Spain, 245 ; 
the Spanish match (1554) 
and its consequences, 
274-7; Elizabeth's rela- 
tions with Spain, 284, 
309-10, 311, 312, 314, 315- 
20 ; takes part in the 
Thirty Years’ War, 334; 
the proposed Spanish 
marriage for Prince 
Charles, 335; war with 
Spain, 336, 357; colonial 
war with Spain, 398-9; 
Spanish commerce at- 
tacked by the Bucca- 
•neers, 406; sends aid to 
Irish rebels, 424, 425; the 
War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 437-8, 443*"55 war 
with Spain, 460-1, 475-6; 
withdraws from the coali- 
tion of 1793, 524; Spanish 
fleet defeated off Cape 
St. Vincent, 527; Tra- 
falgar, 539 ; Napoleon 
makes his brother Joseph 
King of Spain, ^ 542; 
Napoleon’s campaign ^ i n 
Spain, 545; the Penin- 
sular War, 546-52; Span- 
ish marriages question 
(1846), 658. 

Spencer, Lord, 637. 

Spenser, Edmund, 322, 424. 

Spithead, mutiny at, 527. 

St. Alban (martyr), 12. 

St. Albans, sacked and 
burned, meeting of 
barons ^,106. 

St. Andrews, 303. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre 
of, 312. ^ 

St. Benedict, 13. 

St. Brice’s Day, massacre of, 

St. 6 oIumba, 13^ • 

St. Cuthbert, 24. 

St Gall, 13. 

St Giles’, uproar at^366. 

St Helena, occupied, 406 ; 
death of NaDoleons**^. *:6o. 


St. Lucia, captured, 476, 4771 
given up,^5ii. 

St, Malo, 472. 

St Ninlan, 13. 

St. Patrick, 13. 

St Paul’s Cathedral burnt, 

• '#4.12. 

— # — Grammar School 
founded, 253. 

StPoIfCountof, 179. 

.Stafford , Lord, 4x5. 

Stair, Earl of (George IFs 
reign), 462. 

Stanhope, (General, 48S, 489. 

Stanley, Lord (Earl of Derby ), 
614, 619. 

Stanleys, the, 227. 

Star Chamber, Cou7i: of, 230, 
362, 369. 

States General, the (French), 

519. 520. 

Statutes: see also “Par- 
liament”. 

Act for Nevo Style", 494. 

Act of Appeals, 258. 

Act of Attainder, 122. 

Aci^ of Indemnity and Ob- 
livion, 408. 

Act of Settlement, 447. 

Act of Sup7yniacy (Henry 
VI II’s reign), 259. 

Act of Sufre77iacy (Eliza- 
beth’s reign), 279. 

Act of Lhiifortnity (Eliza- 
beth’s reign), 279. 

Act of U7iiforynity (Charles 
II’s reign), 409. 

Act of U7iio7i, 5S3. 

Articles of Peligmt (Ed- 
ward Vi and Elizabeth), 
270, 282. 

Ballot Act, 633. 

Ba7ik Charier Act, 620. 

Bill of Rights, 446. 

Cayiada Act,^xx, 

Catholic Mmancipaiioyi 
Act, 608. _ 

Cheap Trains Act, 590. 

Coercion Acts, 622, 633, 
644, 648. 

Combinatmi Act, 602. 

Co7tfirt7miio7i of the ChmT^ 
ie 7 ’s, 120. 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
626. ' 

Conventicle Act, 4x0. 

Comi-laws, 622, 

Co7'poraiion Act, 409. ^ 

De heretico comhtire7ido, 
196, 

Education Acts, 598, 632. 

Encumbered Estates Act, 
646. 

Paciory Acts, 55^, 5^.** 

Eive Mile Act, 410. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 4141 
in Scotland, 458; tem- 
porarily suspended, 571 
605. 

India Act (1858), 695. 
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Strafford, Earl of, 3^ 360-r, 
367, ^9-70; in Ireland, 
426-8. ■. ® , 

Straits Settlements, the, 6S2. 
Strasbourg, 433, 436. 
Strathclyde, Kingdom of, 37, 

i3<^i33. ^ ^ ^ 


Tetzel, 230. ® 

Tewhk Pasha, 673, 679, 
Thanet, isle of, 6. 
Thegns, ii, 32. 
Theobald, Affihbishop, 
Theodore of Tarsus, i't. 


Statutes ,, 

Jrish ChiiTch Dhestah*^ 
lishmenir. 633, 647. 

Irish Land Ads, 633, 637, 
647, 648., , ^ 

Irish Union Ad, ^ 
'Licemmg Ad (Printi^g^, 

3funicil>al CorporaMans 
■ Ad, S9S>An6, m ^ ■ 
3Lithiy Ad, 447. 
IVaz'igaii&n. ■ A d, 397, 607. 
Ne-w Poor Law, 615. 
Occasional. Co?tjormiiy 
-Ad, 4SS. 488. 
Pariia.men.iBiii(igit),6^i, 
Penny Posiage Ad, 616. 
Piifs Bili (for India), 516. 

. Poor La%v Ads, 271, 599- 
,.603, 615, 

Quebec Ad, 507. 

Peform Bills, 609-10, 61 1, 
627, 637. 

Regulating Act (tot In^xd), 
Sbi- 

Repeal of Comhinafion A d, 
607. 

Repeal of Corn-laws, 622. 
Repeal of IVavigalion 
Laws, 6o7>. 

Riot Ad, 297. 

Sckisrn Ad, 455, 488. 
Sepitmuial Ad, 4^^ 

Six Ads, the, ^5, 

Siamp Ad, $ot, 502. 
Siaiuie de Donis Condi- 
iianalibus, 126. 

Siaiuie of Lh^ery, 229. 
Statute of Maintenance, 


Theodore ^ ^ 

Xhorouqh, the schemegpalleds 
36I 

Throckmorton, Francis, 312, 
Thugs, Indian, 690* 
Ticonderoj 


Fort, 465, 47% 

Tilsit, 541. 

Tippoo Sahib, 516-7, 531 
Tirah expedition, 697, 

Tithes in Ireland, 644. 

Tiizts Oates’ PI oil se€ 

“Oates", 

Tobago, island of, aftquiredo 
_ , 477t griwn up, 5_ii, 
Toleration m religion, 34b, 
382, 303, 429, 448, 458. 
Tories, ojigin ox name, 414-5S 
their lopposition to Wil- 
liam Hi, 450; their policy 
% under Queen Anne, 451-3; 
favoured by her, 454-6, 
in office from T769-1S30, 
482; 866499-511, 560-74, ^ 
603-10 ; return to power, 
618-23, and further chap- # 
tors on “ Politics and Par- 
ties". «, 4I» ^ 

Torres Vedras, lines of^Pen- 
insular War), 549. 

Ton-fix g'ton, Earl or, 435. 
Tostig, son of Earl Godwin, 


— House of, 28c I 

— Lady Arabella, 340. I 

— Marvi see “Mary Stuart”, , 

Suetonius Paulinus, 3. 1 

Suez Canal, the, 674. 

Suffolk, Duke of (Henry VPs 

reign), 180, 213. 

— Duke of (Charles Bran- 

don) (Henry VIIFs 
reign), 272. ^ 

— Duchess of, wife of above: 

see “Mary, sister of 
Henry VUI”. 

— Duke of (Mary Fs reign), 

274* 

— Earl of, 180; another, 201. 
Sunderland, Earl of, 488, 

4^« 

Surajah Dowlah, 476. 

Surat, first “factory” estab- 
lished at, 404. 

Surrey, Earl of (Duke of 
Norfolk) (Henry VIIFs 
reign), 264. • 

“ Suspending Power” of the 
king,^447. 

Sussex, Kingdom of, 6; con- 
verted, 16 * 

of Denmark, 


T oulos*^^ siege of, 525. « 

Tournai, captured, 242. 
Tourville, 2\dmiral (French), 

Toussaint lOuverture, 526, 

Tovvn charters, 98 ; guilds, 
128; life, 595. 

Townshend, Charles, 502. 

— Lord, 41^. 

Township, 9. 

Tracy, De, 89, 

Trade: see “Commerce”. 
Trade Unions, 602, 632. 
TransxMai, the, 706, 708. 
Tfujaties : — 

iUx-la-Chapolle (George 
IPs reign), 463. 

Annuls,; 533-4, ■ 
Ashburnbam Treaty, 701 
Berlin, 635, 671, ' ^ 

Berwick, 367. 

Birgham, 137. 

Blois, 312. 

Breda, 401, 408. 

Bretigny, 135, 167, 

Dover (secret treaty oti 
(Charlef II’s reign), 402. 
Falaise, 90. 

First Partition Treaty, 437 
Japanese, 684. 

League of Cambrai, 242. 


Sxveyn, King 

— son or Canute, 39. 

Earl Godwin, ^8.^ 

Swift Jonathan(Dean Swift), 

,452* 

Syria, Bonaparte in, sso. 

Tacitus, quoted, 3, 9, 10, 

Talbot, John, Earl of Shrews - 
bury, 181. 

Tangier, acquired, 400; given 
up, 402, 

Tarift Reform, 640. 

Tasmania, 702, 

Taxes, not to be imposed 
without consent or par- 
Jiamept, ^ 107. 359, 447 ; 
•taxation bws originate m 
House of Commons, 446; 
illegal taxes under James 
L 352-3; under Charles I, 
* 3S7f 358» 3^31 right to tax 
the Colonies, 501-2 ; in- 
come tax imposed by Sir 
Sil Peeln 6ao. 

Telegraph, introduction of, 

Teleph#nes, 592. ' 

Tenants-m-ekief, 60, 

TeroKcnne, siege of, 24a. 


Siaiuie of Mortmain, 124. 

Statute of Pranmmi re" , 
192, 256, 258. 

Statute tf Pt'ovisors, 192. 

Statute of Quia Em'ptores, 
125.' 

Statutes of Labourers, 1,84. 

Succession Act, First 
Royal (Henry VIH), 259, 
267 

Ten Hours Ad 5 see 
ior}f Ad 
Test Ad, 4.1 y 

The Six A riides, 263. 

Toleraiiui^ Ad (William 
HFh reign), 44.8. 

Triennial Ad (Charles Fs 
reign), 369. , 

Worn hnten 's Compensation 
Ads,.'.S97> 

Steamships, development of 


Castle, 


8oo 
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Treaties (con£% 

Leithf 303, 

1:^ Northampton, 14S, 283. 
Paris (George Ill’s reign), 
® 476, 560. ^ 

— (Victoria’s reign), 665. 
Peac; of Amiens, 333. 
Ryswick, 436. 

Second Partition Treaty, 

Tilsit, 341. 

T riple Alliance (Charles IPs 
reign), 401. 

Troyes, i75„ 

Utrecht, 445, 460. 

Versailles (George Ill’s 
reign), 511. 

Wallingford, 73. 

Wedmore, 30, 33. * 

Trekt the Greats 706. -.i. 

Trent tncidejti, the, 667. 
Trial hy battle^ 79. 
TrinohanteSy the, a. 

Tromp, Van, 397-S. 
iuctors, characteristics of tlm 

age, ,,234-41. 

Tunis attacked by Blake, 

Tynifeie, William, 264, 
Tyrconnel, Earl of, 416, 

, 426.'" n ■' 

(Hugh 

'I yrrel, J ames, 226. #> 

Uganda, 6S1. 

Uiifttn^rs the {South 
Africa), 71 1. 

Ulster, Protestant colonies 
planted in, 426J disarma- ' 
ment of, <581. ' 

Unemfloym^i, 398. 

Union, between fihgland and 
Scotland, 458-9 j ofjrish 
parliament, 582-5. 

^ of South Africa, 714. 

639. 640. 
Umied Free Church (Scot- 
land), 629. 
rr 580-1. 

United States of America, 

„ , origin of, 404-5. c 
Urban VI (Pope), 193. 

Vancouver, 701. 

Vasco da Gama, 237. 

Vassals, 61 . 

Vauban, 4^3. 

Vaudois (Protestants of Sa- 

,, .^oy),399. ^ 

VeiiiceT 342. 

Vera Cruz, attacked. 399. 

Conirmiersy, 347. 
^ctoria, Queen, 612, 641. 
Victory^ the (ship), 539/ 


Vienna^congress of, 554-5, 
560, 649. 

Villars. Marshal, 433. 

Villeins i see **Serls'’, 
Villeneu ve, Admiral (French), 
.-.„.S38“9. 

ViUiers, George, Duke of 
Buckingham (James I’s 
and Charles I's reigns); 
see “ Buckingham, l)uke 
of’ , ■ , ■ ' H 

Vincent, St., Earl, 527. 
Virginia, 321, 404. 

Voltai*e, referred to, 519. 
Volunteer.s, enrolment of, in 
England, 6a6, 

Vortigern, 6. 

Wade, General (George IPs 

vvaicheren expedition, 544. 
Wales, its people* 7, 8; at 
war with Mercia, 24; 
with Egbert. 25 ; with 
Athelstan, 36; with Wil- 
liam II, 67: conquest of, 
by^ Edward I, 127-301 
rising under Owen GlW 
dower, 204. 

Wallace, WillLam, career of, 
140-4. 

Waller, Sir William, 374. 
Walh^ford, Treatv of: see 
_ “Treaties". 

Wiflpole, Robert (Sir), 460, 

Waltmg||^i‘ir F., 312, 314. 

Walter Hubert, Archbisliop 
Canterbury, 103-4, 
Waltheof, Earl o'f Hunting- 
don, 59, 62-3. 

Warbeck, Perkin, 228. 
Wars^^^^^ (feudal), 107, 124, 

Afghan War (first), 685: 
(second), ^5. 

Angles and Saxons with 
each other and Britons, 
.7-8, 22-6. 49. 

Bishops' War {first), 367 : 
{second), 367, 

Boer War (first), 709* 
(second), 7x2-14. 

Burmese War (first), 685: 

(second), (third), Gfi, 
Chinese War (first), 620, 

^3; (second). 683; (third), 
Danes with English. 26-30, 

43-5. 

Denmaric and George lU 
_S33r 544* 

England and America, 554. 

■ Ireland, 91, 

(Com^oim/v)alth), 

429- 

■" William III, 434. 
Wales, 24, 25r36, 67, 
127-30, 204. 

France and William k 65. 


528/53*.^ 


Wars 

h ranee and Henri,’ i , 

Henry ■■ll, '90. 

— — ■RichardT,’96, ■ ■#%- 

— — • John, 103, 

Henry III, ti2. *\ 

^0- Edward I, X 39. ' ■ 

Edward. Ill, 155-70..' 

-•-Henry V, 17.4? , 

— j- lienry VI, £7S-St. 

— “ Henry V],!I, 24a, 

Mary I, 277. > 

Charles I, 337, 

William IlK 431-8. ' 

Spain with Aiiik\ 438^ I 

45. ■ , 
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